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POSTHUMOUS  PAPERS 

OV 

THE    PICKWICK    CLUB 

OHAFTBR  I 
THE  PIGKWIOKIANS 

THE  first  ray  of  li^ht  whiob  illoiDixiM  the  gloom,  «Dd 
converta  into  a  dasxling  brillivnoy  that  oMonrity  in 
which  the  earlier  history  of  the  pablio  oaieer  of  the  im- 
mortal Pickwick  would  appear  to  be  iaayoWed,  is  derived 
from  the  perusal  of  the  following  entry  in  the  Trans- 
actions of  the  Piokvrick  Club,  which  the  editor  of  these 
papers  feels  the  higheet  pleasure  in  laying  before  his 
readers,  as  a  proof  of  the  oareful  attention,  indefatigable 
assiduity,  and  nice  discrimination,  with  whioh  his  searob 
am.ong  the  multifarious  doouments  confided  to  him  has 
been  conducted: — 

'  "  May  12, 1827.    Joseph Smiggers,  Esq.,  P. V.P.  M.P.O.,» 
presiding.    The  following  resolutions  unanimously  agreed 
to:— 
"That  this  Association  has  heard  read,  with  feelings 
•  of  unmingled  satisfaction,  and  unqualified  approval,  the 
paper  communicated  by  Samuel  Pickwick,  Esq.,  Q.C. 
SCRCt  entitled  'Speculations  on  the  Source  of  the 
Hampstead  Ponds,  with  Some  Observations  on  the  Theovy 
of  Tittlebats ' ;  and  that  this  Association  does  hereby  re- 
turn its  warmest  thanka  to  the  said  Seonuel  Piqkwiok, 
Esq.,  6.G.  M.P.C.,  for  the  same. 

"That  while  this  Association  is  deeply  sensibla  of  the 
advantages  which  must  aooiue  to  the  cause  of  science, 
from  the  production  to  which  they  have  just  adverted,  no 
less  than  irom  the  unwearied  researches  of  Samuel  Pick- 
wick, ^q.,  6.C,  M.P.G.,  in  Homsey,  Highgate,  Brixton, 

*PerpetTial  Vice  President— Member  Pickwick  Club.— Bin, 
fOenersl  Chairman— Member  Pickwick  Club.— Ed, 
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and  Gamberwell ;  they  cannot  but  entertain  a  lively  sense 
of  the  inestimable  benefits  which  must  inevitably  result 
from  oanying  the  speculations  of  that  learned  man  into 
a  wider  field,  from  extending  his  travels,  and  consequently 
enlarging  his  sphere  of  observation ;  to  the  advancement 
of  knowledge,  and  the  diffusion  of  learning. 

**  Thai  >^llh  the  vtew  justi  mentioned,  this  AsiOQiation 
has  taken'  into  its  serious  consideration  a  proposal,  eman- 
ating from  the  aforesaid  Samuel  Pickwick,  Esq.,  G.G. 
M.P.O.,  and  three  other  Hckwickians  hereinafter  named, 
for  forming  a  new  branch  of  United  Pickwickians,  under 
the  title  of  The  Oirresponding  Society  of  the  Hckwiok 
Club. 

*'  That  the  said  proposal  has  received  the  sanction  and 
approval  of  this  Association. 

"  That  the  Oorresponding  Society  of  the  Pickwick  Olub 
is  therefore  hereby  oonstituted;  and  that  Samuel  Pick- 
wick, Esq.,  G.O.  M.P.C.,  Tracy  Tupman,  Esq.,  M.P.C,, 
Augustus  Snodgrass,  Esq.,  H.P.G.,  and  Nathaniel  Winkle, 
Esq.,  M.P.G.,  are  hereby  nominated  and  appointed 
members  of  the  same;  and  that  they  be  requested  to 
forward,  from  time  to  time,  authenticated  accounts  of 
their  journeys  and  investigations;  of  their  observations 
of  character  and  manners;  and  of  the  whole  of  their 
adventures,  together  with  all  tales  and  papers,  to  which 
local  scenety  or  associations  may  give  rise,  to  the  Pickwick 
Glub,  stationed  in  London. 

"  That  this  Association  cordially  recognises  the  principle 
of  every  member  of  the  Gorresponding  Society  aefraying 
his  own  travelling  expenses ;  and  that  it  sees  no  objection 
whatever  to  the  members  of  the  said  society  pursuing 
their  inquiries  for  any  length  of  time  they  please,  upon 
the  same  terms. 

"That  the  members  of  the  aforesaid  Corresponding 
Society,  be,  and  are,  hereby  informed,  that  their  proposal 
to  pay  the  postage  of  their  letters,  and  the  carriage  of  their 
parcels,  has  been  deliberated  upon  by  this  Association. 
That  this  Association  considers  such  proposal  worthy  of 
the  great  minds  from  which  it  emanated;  and  that  it 
hereby  signifies  its  perfect  acquiescence  therein." 

A  casusJ  observer,  adds  the  secretary,  to  whose  notes 
we  are  indebted  for  the  following  account — a  casual 
observer  might  possibly  have  remarked  nothing  extra- 
ordinaiy  in  Uie  bald  head,  and  circular  spectacles,  which 
were  intently  turned  towards  his  (the  secretary's)  face, 
during  the  reading  of  the  above  resolutions.  To  those 
who  knew  that  the  gigantic  brain  of  Pickwick  was  working 
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beneath  thai  forehead,  and  that  the  beaming  eyes  of 
Ptekwlck  were  twinUhig  behind  those  glasses,  the  sight 
was  indeed  an  interesting  one.  There  sat  the  man  who 
iiad  traced  to  their  sonroe  the  mighty  ponds  of  Hampstead, 
and  agitated  the  soientifio  world  with  his  Theory  of  Tittle- 
bats, as  oalm  and  nnmoved  as  the  deep  waters  of  the  one 
on  a  frosty  day,  or  as  a  solitary  specimen  of  the  other  in 
the  inmost  recesses  of  an  earthen  jar.  And  how  mnoh 
more  interesting  did  the  spectacle  become,  when,  starting 
into  fall  life  and  animation,  as  a  simnltaneons  call  for 
"  Pickwick  "  burst  from  his  followers,  that  illnstrious  man 
slowly  mounted  into  the  Windsor  chair,  on  which  he  had 
been  preyiously  seated,  and  addressed  the  club  himself 
liad  founded.  What  a  study  for  an  artist  did  that  exciting 
scene  present!  The  eloquent  Pickwick,  with  one  hand 
gracefully  concealed  behind  his  coat  tails,  and  the  other 
waving  in  air  to  assist  his  glowing  declamation:  his 
elevated  position  revealing  those  tights  and  gaiters,  which, 
had  they  clothed  an  ordinary  man,  might  have  passed 
without  observation,  but  which,  when  Rckwick  clothed 
them — ^if  we  may  use  the  expression — ^inspired  involuntary 
awe  and  respect ;  surrounded  by  the  men  who  had  volun- 
teered to  share  the  perils  of  his  travels,  and  who  were 
destined  to  participate  in  the  glories  of  his  discoveries. 
On  his  right  hand,  sat  Mr.  Tracy  Tupman ;  the  too  sus- 
ceptible Tupman,  who  to  the  wisdom  and  experience  of 
maturer  years  superadded  the  enthusiasm  and  ardour  of 
a  boy,  in  the  most  interesting  and  pardonable  of  human 
weaknesses — ^love.  Time  and  feeling  had  expanded  that 
once  romantic  form ;  the  black  silk  waistcoat  nad  become 
more  and  more  developed;  inch  by  inch  had  the  gold 
watch-chain  beneath  it  disappeared  from  within  the  ran^e 
of  Tupman's  vision ;  and  gradually  had  the  capacious  chm 
encroached  upon  the  borders  of  the  white  cravat ;  but  the 
soul  of  Tupman  had  known  no  change— admiration  of  the 
fair  sex  was  still  its  ruling  passion.  On  the  left  of  his 
great  leader  sat  the  poetic  Snodgrass,  and  near  him  again 
the  sporting  Winkle,  the  former  poetically  enveloped  in 
a  mysterious  blue  cloak  with  a  canine- skin  collar,  and  the 
latter  communicating  additional  lustre  to  a  new  green 
shooting  coat,  plaid  neckerchief,  and  closely-fitted  drabs. 
Mr.  Pickwick's  oration  upon  this  occasion,  together  with 
the  debate  thereon,  is  entered  on  the  Transactions  of  the 
Olub.  Both  bear  a  strong  affinity  to  the  discussions  of 
other  celebrated  bodies ;  and,  as  it  is  always  interesting 
to  trace  a  resemblance  between  the  proceeaings  of  great 
men,  we  transfer  the  entry  to  these  pages. 
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"  Mr.  PiCKWiOK  obflervad  (says  tb^  seoietac^)  thafc  fame 
was  dear  to  the  heart  of  eveiy  man.  Poetic  lame  was 
dear  to  the  heart  of  his  friend  Snodgrass;  the  fame  of 
conquest  was  eqnally  dear  to  his  friend  Tupman ;  and  the 
desire  of  earning  fame»  in  the  sports  of  the  field,  the  air, 
and  the  water,  was  uppenoost  in  the  breast  of  his  friend 
Winkle.  He  (Mr.  Piokwiok)  would  not  deny,  that  he  was 
influenced  by  human  passions,  and  human  feelings, 
(cheers) — possibly  by  human  weaknesses — (loud  cries  of 
',^o') ;  but  this  he  would  say,  that  if  ever  the  fire  of  self- 
importance  broke  out  in  his  bosom,  the  desire  to  ben^t  the 
human  race  in  proferenoe  effectually  quenched  it.  The 
praise  of  mankind  was  his  Swing ;  philanthropy  was  his 
insurance  office*  (Vehement  cheering.)  Hehadieltsome 
pride — ^he  acknowledged  it  freely,  and  let  his  enemies 
make  the  most  of  it, — ^he  had  felt  some  pride  when  he 
presented  his  Tittlebatian  Theory  to  the  world ;  it  might 
be  celebrated  or  it  might  not.  (A  cry  of '  lb  is,'  and  great 
cheering.)  He  would  take  the  assertion  of  that  honour- 
able Pi^cwickian  whose  voice  he  had  just  heard — ^it  was 
celebrated ;  but  if  the  fame  of  that  treatise  were  to  extend 
to  the  farthest  confines  of  the  known  world,  the  pride  with 
which  he  should  reflect  on  the  authorship  of  that  produc- 
tion would  be  as  nothing  compared  with  the  pride  with 
which  he  looked  around  him,  on  this  the  proudest  moment 
of  his  existence.  (Cheers.)  He  was  a  humble  individual. 
(No,  no.)  Still,  he  coula  not  but  feeil  that  they  had 
selected  him  for  a  service  of  great  honour,  and  of  aomie 
danger.  Travelling  was  in  a  troubled  state,  and  the  minds 
of  coachmen  were  unsettled.  Let  them  look  abroad,  and 
contemplate  the  scenes  which  were  enacting  around  them. 
Sta^e  coaches  were  upsetting  in  all  directions,  horses  we«e 
bolting,  boats  were  overturning,  and  boilers  were  bursting. 
(Gheer8--a  voice  *No.')  Not  (Cheers.)  Let  that 
honourable  Pickwickian  who  cried  '  No '  so  loudly  come 
forward  and  deny  it,  if  he  could.  (Cheers.)  Who  was  it 
that  cried  '  No '  ?  (Enthusiastic  cheering.)  Was  it  some 
vain  and  disappointed  man — he  would  not  say  haberdasher 
—(loud  cheers) — who,  jealous  of  the  praise  which  had 
been — ^perhaps  undeservedly — ^bestowed  on  his  (Mr.  Piek- 
wick*s)  researches,  and  smsjrting  under  the  censure  which 
had  been  heaped  upon  his  own  feeble  attempts  at  rivalry, 
now  took  this  vile  and  calumnious  mode  of 

"  Mr.  Blottoh,  (of  Aldgate,)  rose  to  order.  Did  the 
honourable  Pickwickian  allude  to  him  ?  (Oiies  of '  Order,' 
*  Chair,' '  Yes,' '  No,'  *  Go  on,"  Leave  oflt,'  etc.) 

"  Mr.  Pickwick  would  not  put  up  to  be  put  down  Vj 
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clftmour.  He  had  alluded  to  the  honourable  gentleman. 
(Great  excitement.) 

"  Mr.  Blotton  would  only  say  then,  that  he  repelled 
the  hon.  gent.*s  false  and  scurrilous  accusation,  witn  pro- 
found contempt.  (Qreat  cheering.)  The  hon.  gent,  was 
a  hnmbng.  (unmense  confusion,  and  loud  cries  en  *  Chair,* 
and  *  Order.') 

"  Mr.  A.  SnoDOBABS  rose  to  order.  He  threw  himself 
upon  the  chair.  (Hear.)  He  wished  to  know,  whether 
this  disgraceful  contest  between  two  members  of  that  club, 
should  be  allowed  to  continue.     (Hear,  hear.) 

*'  The  Chaibman  was  quite  sure  the  hon.  Pickwickian 
would  withdraw  the  expression  he  had  just  made  use  of. 

**  Mr.  Blotton,  with  all  possible  respect  for  the  chair, 
was  quite  sure  he  would  not. 

"  The  Ghaibiian  felt  it  his  imperative  duty  to  demand 
of  the  honourable  gentleman,  whether  he  had  used  the 
expreesion  which  had  just  escaped  him,  in  a  common  sense. 

**  Mr.  Blotton  had  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  he  had 
not — he  had  used  the  word  in  its  Pickwickian  sense. 
(Hear,  hear.)  He  was  bound  to  acknowledge  that,  person- 
ally, he  entertained  the  highest  regard  and  esteem  for  the 
honourable  gentleman ;  he  had  merely  considered  him  a 
humbug  in  a  Pickwickian  point  of  view.    (Hear,  hear.) 

**  Mr.  PiOKWicx  felt  much  gratified  by  the  fair,  candid, 
t  and  fiill  explanation  of  his  honourable  friend.    He  begged 

it  to  be  at  onoe  understood,  that  his  own  observations  had 
been  merely  intended  to  bear  a  Pickwickian  construction. 
(Cheers.)  *' 

Here  the  entry  terminates,  as  we  have  no  doubt  the 
debate  did  also,  after  arriving  at  such  a  hi^ly  satisf actozy, 
and  intelligible  point.  We  nave  no  official  statement  of 
the  facts  which  the  reader  will  find  recorded  in  the  next 
chapter,  but  they  have  been  eifirefully  collated  from  letters 
and  other  MS.  authorities,  so  unquestionably  genuine  as 
to  justify  their  narration  in  a  connected  form. 
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CHAPTER  n 

THE  FIRST  DAY'S  JOURNKY,  AND  THE  FIRST  EVEN- 
INO'S  ADVENTURES ;  WITH  THEIR  CONSEQUENCES 

THAT  punctual  servant  of  all  work,  the  sun,  had  just 
risen,  and  begun  to  strike  a  light,  on  the  moming  of 
tlM  thirteenth  of  May,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
twenty-seven,  when  Mr.  Samnel  Piokwiok  bnrst  like 
another  sun  from  his  slumbers ;  threw  open  his  chamber 
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window,  and  looked  out  upon  the  world  beneath.  Qoswell- 
street  was  at  his  feet;  Goswell-street  was  on  his  right 
hand — as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach;  Groswell-street 
extended  on  his  left ;  and  the  opposite  side  of  Qoswell- 
street  was  over  the  way.  "  Such,"  thought  Mr.  Pickwick, 
"  are  the  narrow  views  of  those  philosophers  who,  content 
with  examining  the  things  that  lie  before  them,  look  not 
to  the  truths  which  are  hidden  beyond.  As  well  might 
I  be  content  to  gaze  on  Qoswell-street  for  ever,  without 
one  effort  to  penetrate  to  the  hidden  countries  which  on 
every  side  surround  it."  And  having  given  vent  to  this 
beautiful  reflection,  Mr.  Pickwick  proceeded  to  put  him- 
self into  his  clothes ;  and  his  clothes  into  his  portmanteau. 
Great  men  are  seldom  over-scrupulous  in  the  arrangement 
of  their  attire;  the  operation  of  shaving,  dressing,  and 
coffee-imbibing  was  soon  performed :  and,  m  another  hour, 
Mr.  Pickwick,  vnth  his  portmanteau  in  his  hand,  his 
tele6co|>e  in  his  great-coat  pocket,  and  his  note-book  in 
his  waistcoat,  ready  for  the  reception  of  any  discoveries 
worthy  of  being  noted  down,  had  arrived  at  the  coach 
stand  in  Saint  Martin's-le-Grand. 

**  Gab  t "  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

**  Here  you  are,  Sir,"  shouted  a  strange  specimen  of  the 
human  race,  in  a  sackcloth  coat,  and  apron  of  the  same, 
who  with  a  brass  label  and  number  round  his  neck,  looked 
as  if  he  were  catalogued  in  some  collection  of  rarities. 
This  was  the  waterman.  "  Here  you  are.  Sir.  Now,  then, 
fust  cab  I "  And  the  first  cab  having  been  fetched  from 
the  public-house,  where  he  had  been  smoking  his  first 
pipe,  Mr.  Pickwick  and  his  portmanteau  were  thrown 
into  the  vehicle. 

"  Golden  Gross,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"  Only  a  bob's  vorth,  Tommy," — cried  the  driver,  sulkily, 
for  the  information  of  his  friend  the  waterman,  as  the  cab 
drove  off. 

"How  old  is  that  horse,  my  friend?"  inquired  Mr. 
Pickwick,  rubbing  his  nose  with  the  shilling  he  had 
reserved  for  the  fiure. 

"  Forty-two,"  replied  the  driver,  eyeing  him  askant. 

"What I"  ejaculated  Mr.  Pickwick,  laying  his  hand 
upon  his  note-book.  The  driver  reiterated  his  former 
statement.  Mr.  Pickwick  looked  very  hard  at  the  man's 
faoe,  but  his  features  were  immovable,  so  he  noted  down 
the  fact  forthwith. 

**  And  how  long  do  you  keep  him  out  at  a  time  ?  "  in- 
quired Mr.  Pickwick,  searching  for  further  information. 

"  Two  or  three  veeks,"  replied  the  man. 
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"Weekil"  said  Mr.  Piokwiok  in  Mtonishmen^^-and 
oufc  oame  the  note-book  again. 

"  He  lives  at  Pentonwil  when  he's  at  home,"  observed 
the  driyer,  000II7,  *'  but  we  seldom  takes  him  home,  on 
•oooant  ol  his  weakness." 

"  On  aooonnt  of  his  weakness  f "  reiterated  the  perplexed 
Mr.  Piokwiok. 

**  He  always  falls  down,  when  he's  took  out  o'  the  oab/' 
continued  the  driver,  **  hot  when  he's  in  it,  we  befuns  him 
up  werry  tight,  and  takes  him  in  weny  short,  so  as  he 
oan't  werry  well  fsll  down,  and  we^ve  got  a  pair  o'  preoions 
large  wheels  on ;  so  ven  he  do$8  move,  they  ran  after  him, 
and  he  must  go  on*->he  oan't  help  it." 

Mr.  Piokwiok  entered  every  wocd  of  this  statement  in 
his  note-book,  with  the  view  of  eommunioating  it  to  the 
Clnb,  as  a  singular  instaiwyi  of  the  tenacity  of  life  in  horses, 
under  trying  dromnstanoes.  The  entry  was  scaroely 
completed  when  they  reached  the  Qolden  Gross.  Down 
jumpad  the  driver,  and  out  got  Mr.  Piokwick.  Mr.  Tup- 
man,  Mr.  Snodgrass,  and  Mr.  Winkle,  who  had  been 
anxiously  waiting  the  arrival  of  their  illustrioas  leader, 
erowded  to  welcome  him. 

"  Here's  your  fare,"  said  Mr.  Piokwick,  holding  out  the 
shilling  to  the  driver. 

What  was  the  learned  man's  astonishment,  when  that 
nnaooonntable  person  flung  the  money  on  the  pavement, 
and  requested  in  figurative  terms  to  be  allowed  the  pleasure 
of  fighting  him  {l&.  Piokwick)  for  the  amount  t 

"  You  are  mao^"  said  Mr.  Snodgrass. 

"O  drunk,"  said  Mr.  Winkle. 

"  Or  both,"  said  Mr.  Tupman. 

"Come  on,"  said  the  oab*driver,  spanring  away  like 
clook-work.    "  Gome  on-^all  four  on  you." 

"  Here's  a  lark ! "  shouted  half-a-dosen  haokney  coach- 
men. **  Oo  to  vork,  Bam,"«-and  they  crowded  with  great 
glee  roond  the  party. 

"  What's  the  row,  Sam  7 "  inquired  one  gentleman  in 
black  calico  sleeves. 

*'  Row  t "  replied  the  cabman.  "  What  did  he  want  my 
number  for?" 

'*  I  didn't  want  your  number,"  said  the  astonished  Mr. 
Pickwick. 

**  Wliatdid  yon  take  it  for,  then?"  inquired  the  oab- 
man. 

"I  didn't  take  it,"  said  Mr.  Piokwick,  indignantly. 

**  Would  anybody  beUeve,"  continued  the  oab-driver, 
appealing  to  the  crowd, — **  Would  anybody  believe  as  an 
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informer  *ud  go  about  in  a  man's  eab,  not  only  takin' 
down  his  number,  bat  ev'ry  word  l|e  says  into  the  biuwain." 
(A  light  flashed  upon  Mr.  Pickwick — ^it  was  the  note-book.) 

"  Did  he  thougn  ?  "  inquired  another  cabman. 

*'Yes,  did  he,"  replied  the  first;  "and  then,  arter 
aggerawatin*  me  to  assault  him,  gets  three  witnesses  here 
to  prove  it.  But  I'll  give  it  him,  if  IWe  six  months  for  it. 
Gome  on";  and  the  oabman  dashed  his  hat  upon  the 
ground,  with  a  reckless  disregard  of  his  own  private 
property,  and  knocked  Mr.  Pickwick's  spectacles  off,  and 
followed  up  the  attack  with  a  blow  on  Mr.  Pickwick's  nose, 
and  another  on  Mr.  Pickwick's  chest,  and  a  third  in  Mr. 
Snodgrass's  eye,  and  a  fourth,  by  way  of  variety,  in  Mr. 
Tupman's  waistcoat,  and  then  danced  into  the  road,  and 
then  back  again  to  the  pavement,  and  finally  dashed  the 
whole  temporary  supply  of  breath  out  of  Mr.  Winkle's 
body;  and  all  in  halt-a-dosen  seconds. 

**  Where's  an  officer  ?  "  said  Mr.  Snodgtass. 
Put  'em  under  the  pump,"  suggested  a  hot-pieman. 
You  shall  smart  for  this,"  gasped  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"  Informers,"  shouted  the  crowd. 

**  Gome  on,"  cried  the  cabman,  who  had  been  sparring 
without  cessation  the  whole  time. 

The  mob  had  hitherto  been  passive  spectators  of  the 
scene,  but  as  the  intelligence  of  the  Piokwickians  being 
informers  was  spread  among  them,  they  began  to  canvass 
with  oonsideiable  vivacity  the  propriety  of  enforcing  the 
heated  pastry* vendor's  proposition :  and  there  is  no  saying 
what  acts  of  personal  aggression  they  miffht  have  com- 
mitted, had  not  the  afiray  been  unezpeotedly  terminated 
by  the  interposition  of  a  new  comer. 
•  '*  What's  uie  fun  ?  "  said  a  rather  tall  thin  young  man, 
in  a  green  coat,  emerging  suddenly  from  the  coach-yard. 

'*  Informers  1 "  shouted  the  crowd  again. 

*<  We  are  not,"  roued  Mr.  Pickwick,  in  a  tone  which, 
to  any  dispassionate  listener,  carried  conviction  with  it. 

"  Ain't  you,  though, — ain't  you  ?  "  said  the  young  man, 
appealing  to  Mr.  Pickwick,  and  making  his  way  through 
the  orowd  by  the  infallible  process  of  elbowing  the  coun- 
tenances of  its  component  members. 

That  learned  man  in  a  few  hurried  words  explained  the 
real  state  of  the  case. 

"  Come  along,  then,"  said  he  of  the  green  ooat,  lugging 
Mr.  Pickwick  after  him  by  main  force,  and  talking  the 
whole  way.  *'Here«  No.  924^  take  your  fare,  and  take 
younelf  jofi — ^respectable  gendeman, — know  him  well — 
none  of   your  nonsense—this   way,   Sir— where's    your 
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friends  ? — all  a  misiake,  I  see — never  mind — aooidents  will 
happen — best  regolaled  hunilies — ^never  say  die— down 
npon  yoQff  luok— ^oll  him  np — ^put  that  in  his  pipe — like 
the  fliavour-^danmed  rascals.'*  And  with  a  lengthened 
string  of  similar  broken  sentences,  delivered  with  extra- 
ordinary volubility,  the  stranger  led  the  way  to  the 
travellers'  waiting-room,  whither  he  was  closely  followed 
by  Mr.  Piokwiek  and  his  disciples. 

"  Here,  waiter/'  shouted  the  stranger,  ringing  the  bell 
with  tremendous  violence,  *'  glasses  round, — brandy  and 
water,  hot  and  strong,  and  sweet,  and  plenty, — eye 
damaged,  Sir?  Waiter;  raw  beef -steak  for  the  gentle- 
man's eye, — nothing  like  raw  beel-steak  for  a*  bruise,  Sir ; 
oold  lamp-post  very  good,  but  lamp-post  inoonvenieni — 
damned  odd  standing  in  the  open  street  half  an  hour, 
with  your  eye  against  a  lamp-post-— eh, — very  good — ha ! 
ha  t "  And  the  stranger,  without  stopping  to  t^e  breath, 
swallowed  at  a  draught  full  half-a*pint  of  ^e  reeking 
brandy  and  water,  and  flung  himself  into  a  ohair  with 
as  much  ease  as  if  nothing  uncommon  had  occurred. 

While  his  three  companions  were  busily  engaged  in 
proffering  their  thanks  to  their  new  aoquainteuice,  Mr. 
Pickwiok  had  leunre  to  examine  his  costume  and  appear- 


He  was  about  the  middle  height,  but  the  thinness  of 
his  body,  and  the  length  of  his  legs,  gave  him  the  appear- 
ance of  being  mui^  taller.  The  green  coat  had  been  a 
smart  dress  gaxment  in  the  days  of  swallow-tails,  but  had 
evidently  in  those  times  adorned  a  much  shorter  man  than 
the  stranger,  for  the  soiled  and  laded  sleeves  scareely 
reached  to  his  wrists.  It  was  buttoned  closely  np  to  hk 
chin,  at  the  imminent  haaard  of  splitting  the  back ;  and 
an  old  stook,  without  a  vestige  of  shirt  collar,  ornamented 
his  neck.  His  scanty  black  treusrtrs  displayed  here  and 
there  those  shiny  patches  which  bespeak  long  service,  and 
were  strapped  very  tightly  over  a  pair  of  jpatohed  and 
mended  shoes,  as  if  to  conceal  the  dirty  white  stockings, 
which  were  nevertheless  distinctly  visible.  His  long  black 
hair  escaped  in  negligent  waves  lifom  beneath  each  side  of 
his  old  pindhed  up  hat';  and  glimpses  of  his  bare  wrist 
might  be  observed,  between  the  tops  of  his  gloves  and  the 
onfti  of  his  coat  sleeves.  His  face  was  thin  and  haggard ; 
but  an  indescribable  air  of  jaunty  impudence  and  perfect 
self*possesBiop  pervaded  the  whole  man. 

Such  was  the  individual,  on  whom  Mr.  Pickwiok  gased 
through  his  speetades  (which  he  had  fortunately  re- 
covered), and  to  whom  he  proceeded,  when  his  friends 
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had  exhausted  themselves,  to  return,  in  ohosen  terms,  his 
warmest  thanks  for  his  recent  assistance. 

**  Never  mind/'  said  the  stranger,  cutting  the  address 
very  short,  '*said  enough, — no  more;  smart  chap  that 
oahman — ^handled  his  fives  well;  but  if  I'd  been  your 
friend  in  the  green  jemmy— -damn  me — ^punoh  his  head — 
'cod  I  would, — pig's  whisper — pieman  too, — ^bo  gammon." 

This  coherent  speech  was  interrupted  by  the  entrance 
of  the  Rochester  coachman,  to  announce  that  "The 
Commodore"  was  on  the  point  of  starting. 

**  Commodore  1 "  said  the  stranger,  starting  up,  **my 
coach, — ^place  booked, — one  outside — leave  you  to  pay  for 
the  branay  and  water, — want  change  for  a  five, — baa  silver 
— Brummagem  buttons — ^won't  do — no  go— eh  ?  "  and  he 
shook  his  head  most  knovnngly. 

Now  it  so  happened  that  Mr.  Pickwick  and  his  three 
companions  had  resolved  to  make  Rochester  their  first 
halting  place  too;  and  having  intimated  to  their  new- 
found acquaintance  that  they  were  journeying  to  the  same 
city,  thev  agreed  to  occupy  the  seat  at  the  back  of  the 
coach,  where  they  could  all  sit  together. 

**  Up  VTith  you,"  said  the  stranger,  assisting  Mr.  Pick- 
wick on  to  the  roof  with  so  much  precipitation,  as  to 
impair  the  gravity  of  that  gentleman's  deportment  very 
materially. 

"  Any  luggage.  Sir?  "  inquired  the  coachman. 

"  Who,  I  ?  Brown  paper  parcel  here,  that's  all,  other 
luggage  gone  by  water, — packing-cases,  nailed  up— big 
as  juouses — ^heavy,  heavy,  danxQed  heavy,"  replied  the 
stranger,  as  he  forced  into  his  pocket  as  much  as  he  could 
of  the  brown  paper  paaroel,  which  presented  most  suspicious 
indications  of  containing  one  shirt  and  a  handkerchief. 

**  Heads,  heads,  take  care  of  your  heads,"  cried  the 
loquacious  stranger,  as  they  came  out  under  the  low 
archway,  which  in  those  days  formed  the  entrance  to  the 
ooaoh-yaJrd.  "  Terrible  place — dangerous  work—- other  day 
—five  children — ^mother — tall  lady,  eating  sandwiches — 
forgot  the  arch — crash — knock— children  look  round — 
mother's  head  ofi-Hiandvrich  in  her  hand — ^no  mouth  to 
put  it  in — ^head  of  a  family  ofi — shocking,  shocking. 
Looking  at  Whitehall,  Sir,  fine  place — little  window- 
somebody  else's  head  ofi  there,  eh.  Sir?— he  didn't  keep 
a  sharp  look-out  enough  either — eh,  Sir,  eh  ?  " 

**  I  was  ruminating,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  **  on  the  strange 
mutability  of  human  affairs." 

**  Ah  1  I  see — in  at  the  palace  door  one  day,  out  at  the 
window  the  next*    Philosopher,  Sir  ?  " 
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■*  An  obeenrer  of  human  nature,  Sir,"  said  Mr.  Piekwiok. 

**  Ah  f  to  am  I.  Most  people  are  when  they've  little  to 
do  and  lees  to  get.    Poet,  Sir  ?  " 

**  Mv  friend  Mr.  Snodgnkss  has  a  strong  poetic  turn,'* 
said  Mr.  Piokwiok« 

"So  have  I,"  said  the  stranger.  "Bpic  poem — ^ten 
thonsftnd  lines— revolation  of  July—composed  it  on  the 
spot — Mars  by  day,  Apollo  by  night,— bang  the  field-piece, 
twang  the  lyre." 

"Yon  were  present  at  that  glorious  scene,  Sir?"  said 
Mr.  Snodgrass. 

'*  Present  t  I  think  I  was ;  fired  a  musket, — ^fired  with 
an  idea, — rushed  into  wine  shop—- wrote  it  down— back 
again— whix,  bang — another  idea— wine  shop  again — pen 
and  ink — ^baok  again — ont  and  slash — ^noble  time,  Sir. 
Sportsman,  Sir?"  abruptly  turning  to  Mr.  Winkle. 

*«  A  little,  Sir,"  replied  that  gentleman. 

"  Fine  pttrsnit,  Sirffine  pnrBnit.>-Dog8,  Sir  ?  ** 

**  Not  just  now,"  said  Mr.  Winkle. 

*'  Ah  I  you  should  keep  dogs — ^fine  animals— sagacious 
oreaturei^— dog  of  my  own  once— Pointer — surinrising 
instinot— ont  shooting  one  day— entering  inolosure — 
whistled— dog  stopped — ^whistled  again— -Ponto— no  go: 
stock  still — called  him — ^Ponto,  Ponto*^wouldn't  move — 
dog  transfixed- staring  at  a  board — looked  up^  saw  an 
insoription — *Qamekeeper  has  orders  to  shoot  all  dogs 
found  in  this  indosure ' — ^wouldn't  pass  it— wonderful  dog 
— ^valuable  dog  that— 'Very." 

**  Singular  droumstanoe  that,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 
«*Will  you  allow  me  to  make  a  note  of  it?"* 

"  Cettainly,  Sir,  certainly— handred  more  aneodotes  of 
the  same  animal.— Fine  ghal.  Sir  "  (to  Mr.  Tracy  Tupman, 
who  had  been  bestowing  snndiy  anti-Pickwickian  glances 
on  ayonng  lady  by  the  roadside). 

'*  very  1 "  said  Mr.  Tupman. 

*'  Ta«gHait  tfiris  not  so  fine  as  Spanish — ^noble  creatures 
—jet  hidr — ^uaok  eyes — lovely  forms — sweet  creatures — 
bsautifnl." 

**Ton  have  been  in  Spain,  Sir  ?  "  said  Mr.  Tmoy  Tup- 
man. 


*  Althou^  we  find  this  drcomstance  recorded  as  s  '*  singular  " 
one,  in  Mr/Pickwick's  note-book,  we  cannot  refrain  from  humbly 
expreasing  our  disaent  firom  that  learned  authority.  The 
ttniuer's  anecdote  is  not  one  quarter  so  wonderful  as  some  of 
Mr.  JesBs's  "  Oiesnings."  Ponto  sinks  into  utter  insignifioanoa 
before  the  dogs  whow  actions  he  records. — Ed. 
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"  Lived  ther6~~ag6B." 

"Many  conqnestB,  6ir?"  inqiiired  Mr.  Tupman. 

"  Conquests  I  Thousands.  Don  Bolaro  Fiszgig — Oran- 
dee^-only  daughter — ^Donna  Ghxistina— ^lefndid  creature 
— loved  me  to  distraction — jealous  father — Mgh-souled 
daughter-^handsome  Englishman — Donna  Ohristina  in 
despair — ^pmssio  acid — ^stomach  pump  in  my  portanMiteau 
— operation  performed— old  Bolaro  in  eostasies— -eonsent 
to  our  union — join  hands  and  floods  of  tears — romaatio 
story,  very." 

"Is  the  lady  in  England  now,  Sir?"  inquired  Mr. 
Tupmaut  on  whom  the  description  of  her  oharms  had 
produced  a  powerful  impression. 

"  Dead,  Sir,  dead,**  said  the  stranger,  applying  to  his 
right  eye  the  brief  remnant  of  a  very  old  cambric  hand- 
kerchief. "  Never  recovered  the  stouiach  pump — under- 
mined constitution— ^fell  a  victim." 

**  And  her  father  ?  "  inquired  the  poetic  Snodgrmss. 

"  Remorse  and  misery,"  replied  the  stranger.  "  Sudden 
di8appearanoe--^talk  of  the  whole  city — search  made  every- 
where— ^without  8UcceB»~public  fountain  in  the  great 
square  suddenly  ceased  playing— weeks  elapsed — still  a 
stoppage — workmen  employed  lo  dean  it— ^water  drawn 
off — ^father-in>law  discovered  sticking  head  first  in  the 
main  pipe,  with  a  full  oonfessicn  in  his  right  boot — took 
him  out,  and  the  fountain  played  again,  as  well  as  ever.'* 

"  Will  you  allow  me  to  note  'that  little  romance  down, 
Sir?'*  said  Mr.  Snodgrass,  deeply  affected. 

"Certainly,  Sir,  certainly,— fifty  more,  if  you  like  to 
hear  'em — strange  life  mine— rather  enrious  history— not 
eztFaordinary,  but  singular." 

In  this  strain,  with  an  oocasdonal  glass  of  ale,  by  way 
of  parenthesis,  when  the  coach  changed  horses,  did  the 
stranger  proceed,  until  they  reached  Rochester  bridge,  by 
which  time  the  note-books,  both  of  Mr.  Pickwick  and  Mr. 
Snodgrass,  were  completely  filled  with  selections  from  his 
adventures. 

"Magnificent  mint'*  said  Mr.  Augustus  Snodgrass, 
with  all  the  poetic  fervour  that  distinguished  him,  when 
they  came  in  sight  of  the  fine  old  castle. 

"  What  a  study  for  an  antiquarian,"  were  the  ver3r  words 
which  fell  from  Mr.  Piokwick*s  mouth,  as  he  applied  his 
telescope  to  his  eye. 


t* 


Ah  I  fine  place,"  said  the  stranger,  "glorious  piU 

>k8— O] 


frowning  walls— tottering  arches — davk  nooks— crumbling 
staircases^— Old  cathedral  too-^«arthy  sniell— pilgrims' 
feet  worn  away  the  old  steps — ^little  Saxon  doors — con- 
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fettionalfi  like  money  taker's  boxes  at  theatjses— queer 
customeis  tl^ose  monks— Popes,  and  Lord  TreaAurers,  uid 
all  sorts  of  old  iellows,  with  great  red  faces,  and  broken 
noses,  turning  up  every  day — buff  jerkins  too — match- 
looks---Saroopaagus — ^fizLe  place— <old  legends  too— istrange 
stories :  capital " ;  and  the  stranger  continued  to  solilo- 
quifls  until  they  reached  the  Bull  Inn,  in  the  High  Street, 
where  the  coach  stopped* 

"Do  you  remain  here,  Sir?"  inquired  Mr.  Nathaniel 
Winkle. 

"  Here-*-not  I — but  you'd  better — ^good  house— -nice 
beds — Wright's  next  house,  dear — vexy  dear — ^ha)f-a-orown 
in  the  bUl,  if  you  look  at  the  waiter-~charge  you  more  if 
you  dine  9A  a  friend's  than  they  would  if  you  dined  in  the 
coffee*room — rum  fellows — very." 

Mr.  Winkle  turned  to  Mr.  Pickwick,  and  murmured  a 
few  words;  a  whisper  passed  from  Mr.  Pickwick  to  Mr. 
Snodgrass*  from  Mr,  Snodgrass  to  Mr.  Tupman,  and  nods 
of  awent  were  exchanged.  Mr.  Picikwick  addressed  the 
stranger. 

"  You  rendered  us  a  very  important  service,  this  morn- 
ing. Sir,"  said  he ;  *'  will  you  allow  us  to  offer  a  slight 
mark  of  pur  gratitude  by  begging  the  favour  of  your  com- 
pany at  dinner  ?  " 

"  Great  pleasure — ^not  presume  to  dictate,  but  broiled 
fowl  and  mushrooms— capital  thing !    What  time  ?  " 

*'  Let  me  see,"  replied  Mr.  Pickwick,  referring  to  his 
watch,  "it  is  now  nearly  three.    Shall  we  say  five?" 

"  Suit  me  excellently,"  said  the  stMramger, "  five  precisely 
— till  then — care  of  yourselves  " ;  and  Ufting  the  pinched 
up  hat  a  few  inches  from  his  head,  and  carelessly  re- 
plaoing  it  vezy  much  on  one  side,  the  strai^;er,  with 
naif  the  brown  paper  parcel  sticking  out  of  his  pocket, 
walked  briskly  up  the  yard,  and  turned  into  the  high 
steeet. 

"  Evidently  a  traveller  in  njiany  countries,  and  a  close 
observer  of  man  and  things,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

**  I  should  like  to  see  his  poem,"  said  Mr.  Snodmss. 

*'  I  should  like  to  have  seen  that  dog,"  said  Mr.  Winkle. 

Mr.  Tupman  said  nothing ;  but  he  thought  of  iPonna 
Christina,  the  stomach  pump,  and  the  fountain ;  and  his 
9ym  filled  with  tears. 

A  private  sitting*room  having  been  engaged,  bedrooms 
inspected,  and  dinner  ordered,  the  party  walked  out  to  view 
the  oi^,  and  adjoining  neighbourhood. 

W«  do  not^d,  from  a  oareful  perusal  of  Mr.  Pickwick's 
notes  on  the  four  towns,  Stroud*  Bochestf^,  Chatham,  axid 
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Brompfcon,  that  his  impressionB  of  their  appearance  differ 
in  any  material  point  from  thoee  of  other  travellers  who 
have  gone  over  the  same  ground.  His  general  description 
is  easily  abridged. 

"  The  principal  productions  of  these  towns/'  says  Mr. 
Pickwick,  "appear  to  be  soldiers,  sailors,  Jews,  chalk, 
shrimps,  officers,  and  dock-yard  men.  The  commodities 
chiefly  exposed  for  sale  in  the  public  streets,  are  marine 
stores,  havd-bake,  apples,  flat-fish,  and  oysters.  The  streets 
present  a  lively  and  animated  appearance,  occasioned 
chiefly  by  the  conviviality  of  the  military.  It  is  truly 
delightful  to  a  philanthropic  mind,  to  see  these  gallant 
men,  staggering  along  under  the  influence  of  an  overflow 
both  of  animal  and  ardent  spirits ;  more  especially  when 
we  remember  that  the  followins  them  about,  and  jesting 
with  them,  affords  a  cheap  and  innocent  amusement  for 
the  boy  population.  Nothing  (adds  Mr.  Pickwick)  can 
exceed  their  good  humour.  It  was  but  the  day  before 
my  arrival,  that  one  of  them  had  been  most  grossly  insulted 
in  the  house  of  a  publican.  The  barmaid  had  positively 
refused  to  draw  him  any  more  liquor ;  in  return  for  which, 
he  had  (merely  in  playfulness)  drawn  his  bayonet,  and 
wounded  the  girl  in  the  shoulder.  And  yet  this  flne  fellow 
WSA  the  very  first  to  go  down  to  the  house  next  morning, 
and  express  his  reaainess  to  overlook  the  matter,  and 
forget  what  had  occurred  I 

'*  The  consumption  of  tobacco  in  these  towns  (continues 
Mr.  Pickwick)  must  be  very  great :  and  the  smell  which 
pervades  the  streets  must  be  exceedingly  delicious  to  those 
who  are  extremely  fond  of  smoking.  A  superficial  traveller 
might  object  to  the  dirt  which  is  their  leading  character- 
istic ;  but  to  those  who  view  it  as  an  indication  of  traffic, 
and  commercial  prosperity,  it  is  truly  gratifying.'* 

Punctual  to  five  o'clock  came  the  stranger,  and  shortly 
afterwards  the  dinner.  He  had  divested  himself  of  his 
brown  paper  parcel,  but  had  made  no  alteration  in  his 
attire ;  and  was,  if  possible,  more  loquacious  than  ever. 

"What's  that?"  he  inquired,  as  the  waiter  removed 
one  of  the  covers. 

"  Soles,  Sir." 

"Soles — ah t— capital  fish — all  come  from  London — 
stage  coach  proprietors  get  up  political  dinners— carriage 
of  soles— dozens  of  baskets — cunning  fellows.  Glass  of 
wine.  Sir?"      * 

"  With  pleasure,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick — and  the  stranger 
took  wine ;  first  with  him,  and  then  with  Mr.  Snodgrass, 
and  then  with  Mr.  Tupman,  and  then  with  Mr.  Winkle, 
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and  ih»n  with  the  whole  party  together,  ahnost  m  rapidlj 
ae  he  talked. 

*' Devil  of  a  mess  on  the  staircase,  waiter,"  said  the 
stranger.  "Forms  going  np— oazpenters  oomingdown — 
lampe,  glasses,  harps.    What's  going  forward  ?  " 

*«  Ball,  Sir,"  said  the  waiter. 

«*As8emhly>-eh?" 

"  No,  Sir,  not  Assembly,  Sir.  Ball  for  the  benefit  of  a 
charity,  Sir." 

"Many  fine  women  in  this  town,  do  you  know.  Sir?" 
inquired  Mr.  Tupman,  with  great  interest. 

"  Splendid — capital .  Kent,  Sir — Everybody  knows  Kent 
— apples,  cherries,  hops,  and  women.    Glass  of  wine,  Sir  ? '  * 

"With  great  pleasure,"  replied  Mr.  Tupman.  The 
stranger  filled,  and  emptied. 

"I  should  very  much  like  to  go,"  said  Mr.  Tupman, 
resuming  the  subject  of  the  ball,  "very  much." 

"  Tickeis  at  the  bar.  Sir,"  interposed  the  waiter,  "  half- 
a-guinea  each,  Sir." 

Mr.  Tupman  a^ain  expressed  an  earnest  wish  to  be 
present  at  the  festivity ;  but  meeting  with  no  response  in 
the  darkened  eye  of  Mr.  Snodgrass,  or  the  abstracted  gaze 
of  Mr.  Pickwick,  he  applied  himself  with  great  interest 
to  the  port  wine  and  dessert  which  had  just  been  placed 
on  the  table.  The  waiter  withdrew,  and  the  party  were 
left  to  enjoy  the  cosy  couple  of  hours  succeeding  dinner. 

*'Beg  your  pardon.  Sir,"  said  the  stranger,  "bottle 
stands — ^pass  it  round — way  of  the  sun— through  the 
button-hole — no  heeltaps,"  and  he  emptied  his  glass, 
which  he  had  filled  about  two  minutes  before ;  and  poured 
out  another,  with  the  air  of  a  man  who  was  used  to  it. 

The  wine  was  passed,  and  a  fresh  supply  ordered.  The 
visitor  talked,  the  Pickwickians  listened.  Mr.  Tupman 
felt  evevy  moment  more  disposed  for  the  ball.  Mr. 
Piekwick*s  countenance  glowed  with  an  expression  of 
nniverud  philanthropy ;  and  Mr.  Winkle,  and  Mr.  Snod- 
grass, fell  fast  asleep. 

"  Tbay're  beginning  upstairs,"  said  the  stranger — "  hear 
the  company — ^fiddles  tuning — now  the  harp — ^there  they 
go,"  The  various  sounds  which  found  their  way  down- 
stairs, announced  the  commencement  of  the  first  quadrille. 

"  How  I  should  like  to  go,"  said  Mr.  Tupman  again.{ 

"  Soshould  I,"  said  the  stranger, — **  confounded  luggage 
—heavy  smacks — ^nothing  to  go  in — odd,  ain't  it  ?  " 

Now  geneeal  benevolence  was  one  of  the  leading  features 
of  the  Piekwiokian  theory,  and  no  one  was  more  remark- 
able for  the  sealous  manner  in  which  he  observed  so  noUe 
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a  prinoiple  than  Mr.  Tsaoy  Tnpman.  Th*  number  of 
instanoes,  recorded  on  the  Transactions  of  the  Society, 
m  which  that  excellent  man  zefened  objects  of  chari^ 
to  the  houses  of  other  members  for  left-off  garments,  or 
pecuniary  relief,  is  almost  incredible. 

"  I  should  be  very  happy  to  lend  you  a  obange  of  apparel 
for  the  purpose,"  said  Mr.  Tracy  Tupman,  **  but  you  are 

rather  slim,  and  I  am " 

'*  Bather  fat — ^grown-up  Bacchus— cut  the  leaves— dis- 
mounted from:  the  tub,  and  adopted  kersey,  eh?^not 
double  distilled,  but  doable  milled — ^hat  hat— pass  the 
wine." 

Whether  Mr.  Tupman  was  somewhat  indignant  at  the 
peremptory  tone  in  whieh  he  was  desired  to  pass  the  wine 
which  the  stranger  passed  so  quickly  away ;  or  whether 
he  felt  very  properly  scandalised,  at  an  influential  member 
of  the  Pickwick  Olub  being  Ignominiously  competed  to  a 
dismounted  Bacchus^  is  a  fact  not  yet  completely  as- 
certained. He  passed  the  wine,  coughed  twice,  and 
looked  at  the  stranger  for  several  seconds  with  a  stem 
intensity ;  as  that  individual,  however,  appeared  perfectly 
collected,  and  quite  calm  under  his  searching  glance,  he 
gradually  relaxed,  and  reverted  to  the  subjeot  of  the  ball. 
"  I  was  about  to  observe,  Sir,"  he  said,  '*  that  though 
my  apparel  would  be  too  large,  a  suit  of  my  friend  Mr. 
Winkle's  would,  perliaps,  fit  you  better." 

Th6  stranger  took  Mr.  Winkle's  measure  with  his  eye ; 
and  that  feature  glistened  with  satisfaction  as  he  said — 
"  Just  the  thing  t " 

Mr.  Tupman  looked  round  him.  The  wine  which  had 
exerted  its  Bomnif eroua  influence  over  Mr.  Snodm«s,  and 
Mr.  Winkle,  had  stolen  upon  the  senses  of  Mr.  Pickwick. 
That  gentleman  had  gradually  passed  through  the  various 
stages  which  precede  the  letharf^r  produced  by  dinner, 
and  its  consequences.  He  had  undergone  the  ordinair 
transitions  from  the  height  of  conviviality,  to  the  deptn 
of  misery,  and  from  the  depth  of  misery,  to  the  height  of 
conviviality.  Like  a  gas  lamp  in  the  street,  wito  the 
wind  in  the  pipe,  he  had  exhibited  for  a  moment  an 
unnatural  brtUiancy :  then  sunk  so  low  as  to  be  scarcely 
disoemible:  after  a  short  interval,  he  had  burst  out 
again,  lio  enlighten  for  a  moment,  then  flickered  with  an 
uncertain,  staggering  sort  of  light,  and  then  gone  out 
altogether.  £Ks  head  was  sunk  upon  his  bosom;  and 
perpetual  snoring,  with  a  partial  choke,  oocaiionally, 
were  the  only  audible  indications  of  the  greo^t  p:ian*8 
ptesenoe. 
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The  temptation  to  be  praseiU  9A  the  ball,  and  to  form 
hia  fittt  impressions  of  the  beauty  of  the  Kentish  ladies, 
was  strong  upon  Mr.  Tujpman.  The  temj^tion  to  taice 
the  stranger  with  him,  wee  equally  great.  He  was  wholly 
unacquainted  with  the  place,  and  its  inhabitants;  and 
the  stranger  seemed  to  possess  as  great  a  knowledge  of 
both,  as  11  he  had  liyed  there  from  his  infiuicy.  Mr. 
Winkle  was  asleep,  and  Mn  Tupman  had  had  sufficient 
experience  in  such  matters  to  know  that,  the  moment  he 
awoke,  he  would,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  nature,  roll 
heavily  to  bed.  He  was  undeoided.  '*  Fill  ^our  glass, 
and  pass  the  wine,"  said  the  indefatigable  visitor. 

Mr.  Tupman  did  as  he  was  requested ;  and  the  additional 
stimulus  of  the  leet  glees  settled  his  determination. 

**  Winkle's  bedroom  is  inside  mine,"  said  Mr.  Tupman ; 
"I  couldn't  make  him  understand  what  I  wanted,  if  I 
woke  him.  now,  but  I  know  he  has  a  dseas  suit,  in  a  carpet 
bag ;  and  supposing  you  wore  it  te  the  ball,  and  took  it 
oi!  when  we  relsuned,  loodld  replace  it  without  troubling 
him  at  all  about  the  matter." 

"Oapital,"  said  tiie  stranger,  "famous  jplan^-damned 
odd  sitiia*ioi^*-fouztoen  ooato  in  the  packmg  cases,  and 
obliged  to  wiear  another  man's— -Yei^  good  notion,  that — 
very." 

"  We  must  purchase  our  tickets,"  said  Mr.  Tupman. 

"  Not  worth  while  splitting  a  guinea,"  said  the  stranger, 
'*  toes  who  shall  pay  for  botfae-^I  call ;  you  spin — first  time 
— ^omaa*~womant— bewitehing  woman,"  and  dovm  came 
the  soyereign,  with  the  Daagon  (called  by  courtesy  a 
woman)  uppermost. 

Mr.  Tupman  sang  the  bell,  purchased  the  tickets,  and 
ordaxed  chamberKsaodleatioks.  In  another  quarter  of  an 
hour  the  stranger  waa  completely  arrayed  in  a  full  suit  of 
Mr.  Nathaniel  Winkle's. 

*'It's  a  new  coat,"  said  Mr.  Tupman,  as  the  stranger 
surveyed  himself  with  great  oomplaoency  in  a  ohe^ 
glass.  **The  first  that's  been  made  with  our  Olub 
button^"*— and  he  called  his  companion'a  attention  to 
the  large  gilt  button,  which  displayed  a  bust  of  Mr. 
PickwU^L  in  the  centre,  and  the  letters  **  P.O."  on  either 
side. 

"  P.C."  said  the  stranger, — "  Queer  sqt  out— old  fellow's 
likflnesB,  and  *  P.O.'>-What  does  P.C.  stand  for— Peculiar 
(}oat»  eh?"  Mr.  Tupman,  with  rising  indignation,  and 
great  importaAoe,  explained  the  mystic  device^ 

'*  Bather  short  in  the  waiat»  ain't  it  ?"  said  the  stranger, 
screwing  himself  round,  to  oateh  a  glimpse  in  the  ^Umm 
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of  the  waist  buttons,  which  were  hall-way  up  his  baek. 
**Like  a  general  postman's  ooat — queer  coats  those--« 
made  by  contract — no  meaeoring — ^mysterious  dispensa- 
tions of  Proyidenoe — all  the  short  men  get  long  coats — 
all  the  long  men  short  ones."  Bnnning  on  in  this  way, 
Mr.  Tupman's  new  companion  adjusted  his  dress,  or 
rather  the  dress  of  Mr.  Winkle ;  and,  accompanied  by  Mr. 
Tupman,  aacended  the  staircase  leading  to  the  ball- 
room. 

**  What  names,  Sirl "  said  the  man  at  the  door.  Mr. 
Tracy  Tupman  was  stepping  forward  to  announce  his 
own  titles,  when  the  stoanger  prevented  him. 

"No  names  at  all," — and  then  he  whispered  Mr. 
Tupman.  "Names  won't  d<K-not  known — ^veiy  good 
names  in  their  way,  but  not  great  ones— ca{>ital  names 
for  a  small  party,  but  won't  mt^  an  impression  in  public 
assemblies-^itioog.  the  thing — Gentlemen  from  London 
—distinguished  foreigners-^anything."  The  door  was 
thrown  open ;  and  Mr.  Tracy  Tupman,  and  the  steanger, 
entered  the  ball-room. 

It  was  a  long  room,  with  crimson-covered  benches,  and 
wax  candles  in  glass  chandeliers.  The  musicians  were 
securely  confined  in  an  elevated  den,  and  quadrilles  weie 
being  systematically  got  through  bv  two  or  three  sets  of 
dancers.  Two  card-tables  were  made  up  in  ihe  adjoining 
card-room,  and  two  pair  of  old  ladies,  and  a  corresponding 
number  of  stout  gentlemen,  were  executing  whist  therein. 

The  final  concluded,  the  dancers  promenaded  the  room, 
and  Mr.  Tupman  and  his  companion  stationed  themselves 
in  a  comer,  to  observe  the  company. 

**  Charming  women,"  said  Mr.  Tupman. 

'*  Wait  a  minute,"  said  the  stranger,  "  fun  presently — 
nobs  not  come  yet— queer  place— I>ock-yard  people  of 
upper  rank  don't  know  Dock-yard  people  of  lower  rank^— 
Dock-yard  people  of  lower  rank  don't  know  small  gentry 
— ama^  gentry  don't  know  tradespeople— Commissioner 
don't  know  anybody." 

<*  Who's  that  little  boy  with  the  Ught  hair  and  pink 
eyes,  in  a  fancy  dress  ?  "  inquired  Mr.  Tupman. 

"Hush,  pra^ — ^pink  eyes— fancy  dress — ^little  boy — 
nonsense — ^Ensign  97th. — Honourable  Wilmot  Snipe — 
great  family— Snipes — very." 

"Sir  Thomas  Clubber,  Lady  Clubber,  and  the  Miss 
Clubbers  f "  shouted  the  man  at  the  door,  in  a  stentorian 
voice.  A  great  sensation  was  created  throughout  the  room 
by  the  entrance  of  a  tall  gentleman  in  a  blue  coat  and 
bright  buttons,  a  large  lady  in  blue  satin,  and  two  young 
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Uiditt  on  a  rimUar  Male,  in  faahionably-made  diessat  ol 
the  same  hne. 

••Oommisaioner— head  of  the  yavd-^-fpreat  man— lamark- 
ably  great  man/*  whispered  the  stranger,  in  Mr.  Tnpman's 
ear,  as  the  charitable  committee  ushered  Sir  Thomas 
Clubber  and  family  to  the  top  of  the  room.  The  Honour- 
able WiJmot  Snipe,  and  other  distinguished  gentlemen 
orowded  to  render  homage  to  the  Miss  Clubbers;  end  Sir 
Thomas  Clabber  stood  bolt  upright,  and  looked  majestic- 
ally over  his  blaek  neekerohief  at  the  assembled  company. 

«*  Mr.  Smithie,  Mrs.  Smithie,  and  the  Misses  Smithie," 
was  the  next  announcement. 

"What's  Mr.  Smithie?"  inquired  Mr.  Tracy  Tupman. 

'*  Something  in  the  yard,"  replied  the  strsjiiger.  Mr. 
Smithie  bowea  deferentially  to  Sir  Thomas  Clubber ;  and 
Sir  Thomas  Clabber  acknowledged  the  salute  with  con- 
scious condescension.  Lady  Clubber  took  a  telescope  view 
of  Mn.  Smithie  and  family  through  her  eye-glass,  and 
Mrs.  Smithie  stared,  in  her  turn,  at  Mrs.  Somebody  else, 
whose  husband  was  not  in  the  dock-Tsard  at  all. 

**  Colonel  Balder,  Mrs.  Colonel  Bulder,and  Miss  Bulder," 
were  the  next  arrivals. 

**  Head  of  the  garrison,"  said  the  stranger,  in  reply  to 
Mr.  Tumnan's  inquiring  look. 

Miss  Bulder  was  warmly  welcomed  by  the  Miss  Clubbers ; 
the  greeting  between  Mrs.  Colonel  Balder  and  Lady  Clubber 
was  of  the  most  affeetionate  description ;  Colonel  Balder 
and  Sir  Thomas  Clobber  exchanged  snuff- boxes*  and  looked 
very  much  like  a  pair  of  Alexander  Selldrks ; — **  Monarohs 
of  all  they  surveyed." 

While  the  aristocracy  of  the  plac»— the  Bnlders,  and 
Clabbers,  sjid  Snipes— were  thus  preserving  their  dignity 
at  the  upper  end  of  the  room,  the  other  classes  of  socie^ 
wete  imitating  their  example  in  other  parts  of  it.  The 
less  aristocratic  officers  of  the  97th  devoted  themselves  to 
the  families  of  the  less  important  functionaries  from  the 
dock-yard.  The  solicitors'  wives,  and  the  wine  merchant's 
wife,  headed  another  fipn^o  (the  brewer's  wife  visited  the 
Boldersj;  end  Mrs.  Tomlinson,  the  post-office  keeper, 
seemed  by  mutual  consent  to  have  been  chosen  the  leader 
of  the  tnoe  party. 

One  of  the  most  popular  personages,  in  his  own  drole, 
prssent,  was  a  little  fat  man,  with  a  ring  of  upright  blaek 
hair  round  his  head,  and  an  extensive  bald  plain  on  the 
top  of  ii— Dootor  Slammer,  surgeon  to  the  97th.  The 
Doctcr  took  snofi  with  everybody,  chatted  with  everybody, 
landed,  danced,  made  joSces,  played  whist,  did  every- 
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thing,  and  was  everywhere.  To  these  paxBoits,  multi- 
farious as  they  were,  the  little  Dootor  added  a  more 
important  one  than  any — ^he  was  indefatigable  in  paying 
the  most  unremitting  and  devoted  attention  to  a  little  old 
widow,  whose  rich  dress  and  profusion  of  ornament  be- 
spoke her  a  most  desirable  addition  to  a  limited  income. 

Upon  the  Dootor  and  the  widow,  the  eyes  both  of  Mr. 
Tnpman  and  his  companion  had  been  fixed  for  some  time, 
when  the  stranger  broke  silence. 

"  Lots  of  money — old  girl — pompous  dootor — ^not  a  bad 
idea — good  fun,"  were  the  intelligible  sentenoes  which 
issued  from  his  lips.  Mr.  Tupman  looked  inquisitively  in 
hiflfaoe. 

**  I'll  dance  with  the  widow,*'  said  the  stranger. 

"  Who  is  she?  "  inquired  Mr.  Tupman. 

•<  Don't  know — ^never  saw  her  in  all  my  life— cut  out 
the  Dootor— here  goes."  And  the  stranger  forthwith 
croased  the  room;  and,  leaning  against  a  mantelpiece, 
commenced  gazing  with  an  air  of  respectful  and  melan- 
choly admiration  on  the  fat  countenance  of  the  little  old 
lady.  Mr.  Tupman  looked  on,  in  mute  astonishment. 
The  stranger  progressed  rapidly ;  the  little  Doctor  danced 
with  another  lady — the  widow  dropped  her  fan;  the 
stranger  picked  it  up,  and  presented  it, — a  smile — a  bow 
— a  curtsey — a  few  words  of  conversation.  The  stranger 
walked  boldly  up  to,  and  returned  with,  the  maater  of  the 
ceremonies;  a  little  introductory  pantomime;  and  the 
stranger  and  Mrs.  Budger  took  their  places  in  a  quadrille. 

The  surprise  of  Mr.  Tupman  at  this  summary  proceed- 
ing, great  as  it  was,  was  immeasurably  exceeded  by  the 
astonishment  of  the  Doctor.  The  stranger  was  young, 
and  ihe  widow  was  flattacad.  The  Doctoi's  attentions 
were  unheeded  by  the  widow ;  and  the  Doctor's  indigna- 
tion was  wholly  lost  on  his  imperturbable  rival.  Dootor 
Slammer  waa  paralysed.  He,  Doctor  Slammer  of  the 
97tii,  to  be  extinguii&ed  in  a  moment,  by  a  man  whom 
nobody  had  ever  seen  before,  and  whom  nobody  knew 
even  now  I  Doctor  Slammer — Doctor  Slammer  of  the 
97feh  rejected  t  Impossible  t  It  could  not  bel  Yea,  it 
waa;  there  they  were.  Whatt  introducing  his  friend  1 
Oould  he  believe  his  eyes  I  He  looked  again,  and  was 
undar  the  painful  neoeasity  of  admitting  the  veracity  of 
his  optica;  Mrs.  Budger  was  dancing  with  Mr.  Tracy 
Tupman;  there  waa  no  mistaking  the  fact.  There  waa 
the  widow  before  him,  bouncing  bodily,  here  and  there, 
with  unwonted  vigoujr;  and  Mr.  Tracy  Tupman  hopping 
about,  with  a  face  expressive  of  the  most  intense  aolem- 
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idij,  dftnoing  (as  a  ffood  many  people  do)  as  if  a  quadrille 
were  not  a  tiung  to  be  laughed  at,  Sat  a  severe  tdal  to  the 
feelings,  which  it  requires  inflexiUe  resolution  to  en- 
oounter. 

Silently  and  patiently  did  the  doctor  bear  all  this,  and 
all  the  handings  of  negus,  and  watching  for  glasses,  and 
darting  for  bisoaits,  and  coquetting,  that  ensued ;  but,  a 
few  seconds  after  the  stranger  had  disappeared  to  lead 
Mrs.  Bodger  to  her  carriage,  he  darted  swiltiy  from  the 
room  with  every  particle  of  his  hitherto-bottlea-Dp  indig- 
nation effervescing,  from  all  parts  of  his  countenance,  in 
a  perspiration  of  passion. 

The  stranger  was  returning,  and  Mr.  Tupman  was  beside 
him.  He  spoke  in  a  low  tone,  and  laughed.  The  little 
Doctor  thirsted  for  his  life.  He  was  exulting.  He  had 
triumphed. 

"  Sir  \ "  said  the  Doctor,  in  an  awful  voibe,  producing 
a  cud,  and  retiring  into  an  angle  of  the  passage,  **  my 
name  is  Slammer,  Doctor  Slammer,  Sir— 97th  regiment 
—Chatham  Barracks — ^my  card.  Sir,  my  card. ' '  He  would 
have  added  more,  but  his  indignation  choked  him. 

**  Ah  1 "  replied  the  stranger,  coolly,  *'  Slammer — mudb. 
obliged — ^polite  attention — not  ill  now,  Slammer — but 
when  I  am — knock  you  up." 

**  You — you're  a  shuffler,  Sir,"  gasped  the  furioiu  Doctor, 
'*  a  poltroon — a  coward — a  liar — a — a — will  nothing  induce 
you  to  give  me  your  card.  Sir." 

"  Oh  1  I  see,"  said  the  stranger,  half  aside,  "  negus  too 
strong  here — ^liberal  landlord— very  foolish— very— lemon- 
ade much  better — hot  rooms— elderly  gentlemen— suftor 
for  it  in  the  morning— cruel— cruel " ;  and  he  moved  on 
a  step  or  two. 

**  You  are  stopping  in  this  house,  Sir,"  said  Uie  indignant 
little  man;  "youareintoxicatednow,  Sir;  you  shall  hear 
from  me  in  the  morning.  Sir.  I  shall  find  you  out.  Sir ; 
I  shall  find  you  out" 

*'  Rather  you  found  me  out,  than  found  me  at  home," 
replied  the  unmoved  stranger. 

Doctor  Slammer  looked  unutterable  ferocity,  as  he  fixed 
his  hat  on  his  head  with  an  indisnant  knock ;  and  the 
stianger  and  Hr.  Tupman  ascended  to  the  bedroom  df  the 
latter  to  restore  the  oonnwed  plumage  to  the  unoonsoious 
Winkle. 

That  gentleman  was  fast  asleep ;  the  restoration  was 
soon  made.  The  strangsr  was  extremely  joooee ;  and  Hr. 
Tracy  Tupman,  being  quite  bewildered  with  wine,  negus, 
lights,  and  ladies,  thought  the  whole  affair  an  exquisite 
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joke.  His  new  friend  departed ;  and,  after  experiencing 
some  slight  difficulty  in  finding  the  orifice  in  his  night 
cap,  originally  intended  for  the  reception  of  his  head,  and 
filially  overturning  his  candlestick  in  his  struggles  to  put 
it  on,  Mr.  Tracy  Tupman  managed  to  get  into  bed,  l:^  a 
series  of  complicated  evolutions,  and  shortly  afterwards 
sank  into  repose. 

Seven  o'clock  had  hardly  ceased  strildng  on  the 
following  morning,  when  Mr.  Pickwick's  comprehensive 
mind  was  aroused  from  the  state  of  unconsciousness,  in 
which  slumber  had  plunged  it,  by  a  loud  knocking  at  his 
chamber  door. 

•*  Who's  there  ?  '*  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  starting  up  hi  bed. 

"  Boots,  Sir." 

"What  do  you  want?" 

"  Please,  Sir,  can  you  tell  me,  which  gentleman  of  your 
party  wears  a  bright  blue  dress  coat,  with  a  gilt  button 
with  P.O.  on  it." 

"  It's  been  given  out  to  brush,"  thought  Mr.  Pickwick ; 
"and  the  man  has  forgotten  whom  it  belongs  to — Mr. 
Winkle,"  he  called  out,  "  next  room  but  two,  on  the  right 
hand." 

'*  Thank'ee,  Sir,"  said  the  Boots,  and  away  he  went. 

"What's  the  matter?"  cried  Mr.  Tupman,  as  a  loud 
knocking  at  his  door  roused  him  from  his  oblivious 
repose. 

"Can  I  speak  to  Mr.  Winkle,  Sir?"  relied  the  Boots, 
from  the  outside. 

"  Winkle — Winkle,"  shouted  Mr.  Tupman,  calling  into 
the  inner  room. 

"  Hallo  I "  replied  a  faint  voice  from  within  the  bed- 
clothes. 

"  You're  wanted — some  one  at  the  door — "  and  having 
exerted  himself  to  articulate  thus  much,  Mr.  Tracy 
Tupman  turned  round  and  fell  fast  asleep  again. 

"  Wanted  I "  said  Mr.  Winkle,  hastily  jumping  out  of 
bed,  and  putting  on  a  few  articles  of  clothing :  "  wanted ! 
at  this  distance  from  town — ^who  on  earth  can  want 
me!" 

"  Gentleman  in  the  cofiee-room,  Sir,"  replied  the  Boots, 
as  Mr.  Winkle  opened  the  door,  and  confronted  him; 
"  gentleman  says  he'll  not  detain  you  a  moment,  Sir,  but 
he  can  take  no  denial." 

"  Very  odd  t "  said  Mr.  Winkle ;  "  I'll  be  down  directly." 

He  hurriedly  wsapped  himself  in  a  travelling-shawl, 
and  dressing-gown,  and  proceeded  down  stairs.  An  old 
woman  and  a  oonple  of  waiters  were  cleaning  the  coffee* 
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room,  ftnd  an  officer  in  undress  nnif orm  was  looking  out 
of  ihe  window.  He  tamed  round  an  Mr.  Winkle  entered, 
and  made  a  stiff  inolination  of  the  head.  Having  ordered 
the  attendants  to  retire,  and  olosed  the  door  very  carefully, 
he  said,  " Mr.  Winkle,  I  presume? " 

'<  My  name  ia  Winkle,  Sir." 

"  You  will  not  be  surprised,  Sir,  when  I  inform  you  that 
I  have  called  here  this  morning  on  behalf  of  my  friend. 
Dr.  Slammer  of  the  Kinety-seventh." 

*<  Doctor  Slammer  t "  said  Mr.  Winkle. 

"Doctor  Slammer.  He  begged  me  to  express  his 
opinion  that  your  conduct  of  last  evening  was  of  a  de- 
scription which  no  gentieman  could  endure:  and  (he 
added)  which  no  one  gentleman  would  pursue  towards 
another." 

Mr.  Winkle*8  astonishment  was  too  real,  and  too 
evident,  to  escape  the  observation  of  Doctor  Slammer's 
friend;  he  therefore  jnoceeded. — "Mv  friend,  Doctor 
Slammer,  requested  me  to  add,  that  he  is  firmly  per- 
suaded you  were  intoxicated  during  a  portion  of  the 
evening,  and  possibly  unconscious  of  the  extent  of  the 
insult  you  were  guilty  of.  He  commissioned  me  to  say, 
that  should  this  be  pleaded  as  an  excuse  for  your 
behaviour,  he  will  consent  to  accept  a  written  apology, 
to  be  penned  by  yon,  from  my  dictation.** 

"A  written  apology  1"  repeated  Mr.  Winkle,  in  the 
most  emphatic  tone  of  amazement  possible. 

"Of  course  you  know  tiie  alternative,"  replied  the 
visitor,  coolly. 

"Were  yon  entrusted  with  this  meesage  to  me,  by 
name?"  inquired  Mr.  Winkle,  whose  intellects  were 
hopelessly  confused  by  this  extraordinary  conversation. 

"  I  was  not  present  myself,"  replied  the  visitor,  "  and 
in  consequence  of  your  firm  refusal  to  give  your  card  to 
Doctor  Slammer,  I  was  desired  by  that  gentleman  to 
identify  the  wearer  of  a  very  uncommon  coai— a  bright 
blue  mress  coat,  with  a  gilt  button,  displaying  a  bust, 
and  the  letters  *P.O.'" 

Mr.  Winkle  actually  staggered  with  astonishment,  as 
he  heard  his  own  costume  thus  minutely  described. 
Doctor  Slammer's  friend  proceeded : — 

"From  the  inquiries  I  made  at  the  bar,  just  now,  I 
was  ccmvinced  that  the  owner  of  the  coat  in  question 
arrived  here,  with  three  gentlemen,  yesterday  afternoon. 
I  immediately  sent  up  to  the  gentleman  who  was  de- 
scribed as  appearing  the  head  of  the  party ;  and  he,  at 
once,  referred  me  to  you." 
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If  the  principal  tower  of  Booheiter  Outle  had  suddenly 
walked  from  its  foundation,  and  stationed  itself  opposite 
the  ooffee-rootn  window,  Mr.  Winkle's  surprise  would 
haye  been  as  nothing,  compared  with  the  profound 
astonishment  with  which  he  had  heard  this  address. 
His  first  impression  was,  that  his  coat  had  been  stolen. 
"  Will  you  allow  me  to  detain  you  one  moment  ? "  said 
he. 

'*  Gertainly,"  replied  the  unwelcome  visitor. 

Mr.  Winkle  ran  hastily  up-stairs,  and  with  a  trembling 
hand  opened  the  bag.  There  was  the  ooat  in  its  usucSI 
place,  but  exhibiting,  on  a  dose  inspection,  evident  tokens 
of  having  been  worn  on  the  preceding  night. 

**  It  must  be  so,"  said  Mr.  Winkle,  letting  the  coat  fall 
from  his  hands.  **I  took  too  much  wine  after  dinner, 
and  have  a  very  vague  recollection  of  walking  about  the 
streete,  and  smoking  a  cigar,  afterwaxds.  The  fact  is, 
I  was  vecy  drunk ; — I  must  have  changed  my  coat — gone 
somewhere— and  insulted  somebody — I  have  no  doubt  of 
it;  and  thin  message  is  the  terrible  consequence."  Saying 
which,  Mr.  Winkle  retraced  his  steps  in  the  direction  of 
the  coffee-room,  with  the  gloomy  and  dreadful  resolve  of 
accepting  the  challenge  of  the  warlike  Doctor  Slammer, 
and  abiding  by  the  worst  consequences  that  might  ensue. 

To  this  determination  Mr.  Winkle  was  urged  by  a 
variety  of  considerations;  the  first  of  which  was,  his 
reputation  with  the  Club.  He  had  always  been  looked 
up  to  as  a  high  authority  on  all  matters  of  amusement 
and  dexterity,  whether  offensive,  defensive,  or  inoffensive ; 
and  if,  on  tUs  very  first  occasion  of  being  put  to  the  test, 
he  shrunk  back  from  the  trial,  beneath  his  leader's  eye, 
his  name  and  standing  were  lost  for  ever.  Besides,  he 
remembered  to  have  heard  it  frequently  surmised  by  the 
uninitiated  in  such  matters,  that  li^  an  understood 
arrangement  between  the  seconds,  the  pistols  were  seldom 
loaded  with  ball;  and,  furthermore,  he  reflected  that  if 
he  applied  to  Mr.  Snodgrass  to  act  as  his  second,  and 
depicted  the  danger  in  glowing  terms,  that  gentleman 
might  possibly  communicate  the  intellif[ence  to  Mr. 
Piokwick,  who  would  certainly  lose  no  time  in  trans- 
mitting it  to  the  local  authorities,  and  thus  prevent  the 
killing  <x[  maiming  of  his  follower. 

Sucn  were  his  thoughts  when  he  returned  to  the  coffee- 
room  and  intimated  hu  intention  of  accepting  the  Doctor's 
challenge. 

**Will  you  refer  me  to  a  friend,  to  arrange  the  time 
and  place  of  meeting?"  said  the  officer. 
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Qaiie  mmeoeMary,"  leplied  Mr.  Winkle;  "name 
them  to  me,  and  I  can  proonre  the  attendance  of  a 
iriend  aftcrwaidB." 

'* Shall  we  say — sonset  this  evening?"  inqniied  the 
officer,  in  a  oareleai  tone. 

"Veiy  good,"  repHed  Mr.  Winkle;  thinking  in  his 
heart  it  was  yeiy  hiekd. 

"  Yon  know  Fort  Pitt  ?  " 

"Yes;  I  saw  it  yesterday." 

"If  yon  will  take  the  troaUe  to  torn  into  the  field 
which  holders  the  trench,  take  the  footpath  to  the  left, 
when  you  anive  at  an  aiigle  of  the  fortification;  and 
keep  straight  on  'till  yiofa  see  me;  I  will  precede  yon  to 
a  secluded  place,  where  the  affair  can  be  conducted  with- 
out fear  of  interruption." 

Ftmr  of  interruption  I  "  thought  Mr.  Winkle. 
Nothing  more  to  arrange,  I  think,**  ohid  the  officer. 
I  am  not   aware  of  emything  more,"  replied  Mr. 
Winkle. 

-' Good  morning." 

"  Good  morning  " :  and  the  officer  whistled  a  lively  air, 
as  he  strode  away. 

That  morning's  breakfast  passed  heavily  off.  Mr. 
Tupman  was  not  in  a  condition  to  rise,  after  the  unwonted 
dissipation  of  the  previous  night ;  Mr.  Snodgrass  appeared 
to  labour  under  a  poetical  depression  of  spirits ;  and  even 
Mr.  Pickwiok  evinced  an  unusual  attachment  to  silence 
and  soda  watei.  Mr.  Winkle  eagerly  watched  his  oppor- 
tuni^.  It  was  not  long  wanting.  Mr.  Snodgrass  pro- 
poeea  a  visit  to  the  castle,  and  as  Mr.  Winkle  was  the 
only  other  member  of  the  party  disposed  to  walk,  they 
went  out  together. 

"  Snodgrass,"  said  Mr.  Winkle,  when  they  had  turned 
out  of  the  public  street;  "Snodgrass,  mv  dear  fellow, 
can  I  rely  u]Hm  your  seerecy  ?  "  As  he  said  this,  he  most 
devoutly  and  earnestly  hoped  he  could  not. 

"Yon    can,"    replied    Mr.    Snodgrass.    "Hear    me 
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"  Ho,  no  "  ;  interrupted  Winkle,  terrified  at  the  idea  of 
his  companion's  unconsciously  pledging  himself  not  to 
give  infomiation ;  "  don't  swear,  don't  swear ;  it's  quite 
onnoeoooary." 

Mr.  SnodgraiB  dropped  the  hand  which  he  had,  in  the 
snirit  of  poesy,  raised  towards  the  clouds,  as  he  made  the 
above  appeal,  and  assumed  an  attitude  of  attention. 

'*  I  want  your  assistance,  my  dear  fellow,  in  an  affair  of 
honour,"  said  Mr.  Winkle. 
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**  You  shall  have  it,"  replied  Mr.  Snodgiass,  clasping 
hiB  friend's  hand. 

*'  With  a  doctor — Doctor  Slammer,  of  the  Ninety- 
seventh,"  said  Mr.  Winkle,  wishing  to  make  the  matter 
appear  as  solemn  as  possible ;  "  an  affair  with  an  officer, 
seconded  by  another  officer,  at  sanset  this  evening,  in  a 
lonely  field  beyond  Fort  Pitt." 

"  I  will  attend  you,"  said  Mr.  Snodgrass. 

He  was  a8tonished,but  by  no  means  dismayed.  It  is 
extraordinary  how  cool  any  party  but  the  principal  can 
be  in  such  cases.  Mr.  Wmkle  had  forgotten  this.  He 
had  judged  of*  his  friend's  feelings  by  his  own. 

"  The  consequences  may  be  dreadful,"  said  Mr.  Winkle. 

**  I  hope  not,"  said  Mr.  Snodgrass. 

"  The  Doctor,  I  believe,  is  a  very  good  shot,"  said  Mr. 
Winkle. 

"  Most  of  these  military  men  are,"  observed  Mr.  Snod- 
grass, calmly ;  "  but  so  are  you,  a'in't  yon  ?  " 

Mr.  Winkle  replied  in  the  affirmative  ;  and  perceiving 
that  he  had  not  alarmed  his  companion  sufficiently, 
changed  his  ground. 

"Snodgrass,"  he  said,  in  a  voice  tremulous  with 
emotion,  "  if  I  fall,  you  will  find  in  a  packet  which  I 
shall  place  in  your  hands  a  note  for  my — ^for  my  father." 

This  attack  was  a  failure  also.  Mr.  Snodgrass  was 
affected,  but  he  undertook  the  delivery  of  the  note,  as 
readily  as  if  he  had  been  a  Twopenny  Postman. 

"If  I  fall,"  said  Mr.  Winkle,  "or  if  the  Doctor  faUs, 
yon,  my  dear  friend,  will  be  tried  as  an  accessory  before 
the  fact.  Shall  I  involve  my  friend  in  transportation — 
possibly  for  life?" 

Mr.  Snodgrass  winced  a  little  at  this,  but  his  heroism 
was  invincible.  "  In  the  cause  of  friendship,'*  he  fervently 
exclaimed,  "  I  would  brave  all  dangers." 

How  Mr.  Winkle  cursed  his  companion's  devoted  friend- 
ship internally,  as  they  walked  silently  along,  side  by 
side,  for  some  minutes,  each  immersed  in  his  own  medita- 
tions !  The  morning  was  wearing  away ;  he  grew  desperate. 

**  Snodgrass,*'  he  said,  stopping  suddenly,  "  do  not  let 
me  be  baulked  in  this  matter--do  not  give  information  to 
the  local  authorities — do  not  obtain  the  assistance  of 
several  peace  officers,  to  take  either  me  or  Doctor  Slanuner, 
of  the  Ninety-seventh  Regiment,  at  present  quartered  in 
Chatham  Barracks,  into  custody,  and  thus  prevent  this 
duel ; — ^I  say,  do  not" 

Mr.  Snodgrass  seised  his  friend's  hand  warmly,  as  he 
enthusiastically  replied,  "  Not  for  worlds  I " 
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A  ihzlll  pMsed  ovar  Mr.  Winkle's  Imme,  as  the  oonTie- 
Uon,  that  he  had  nothing  to  hope  from  his  friend's  fears, 
and  that  he  was  destined  to  heoome  an  animated  target, 
roshed  f oceihlv  npon  him. 

The  state  of  the  oaae  haying  heen  formally  explained  to 
Mr.  Snodgxass,  and  a  case  of  satisfaction  pistols,  with 
the  satisfaetoiy  aooompaniments  of  powder,  hall,  and  caps, 
having  been  faired  from  a  manufacturer  in  Rochester,  tne 
two  friends  returned  to  their  inn :  Mr.  Winkle,  to  rumi- 
nate on  the  appcoaching  struggle ;  and  Mr.  Snodgrass,  to 
arrange  the  weapons  of  war,  and  pnt  them  into  proper 
order  for  immediate  use. 

It  was  a  dull  and  heavy  evening,  when  they  again 
sallied  forth  on  their  awkward  errand.  Mr.  Wixikle  wae 
muffled  up  In  a  huge  doak  to  escape  observation;  and 
Mr.  Snodgrass  bore  under  his  the  instruments  of  destruc- 
tion. 

** Have  you  got  everything?"  said  Mr.  Winkle,  in  an 
agitated  tone. 

**Ev'rything,"  replied  Mr.  Snodgrass;  "plenty  of 
ammunition,  in  case  the  shots  don't  take  iidBEect.  There's 
a  quarter  of  %  pound  of  powder  in  the  case,  and  I  have 
got  two  new8pa|>era  in  my  pocket,  for  the  loadings." 

These  were  instances  ol  friendship,  for  which  any  man 
might  reasonably  feel  most  grateful*  The  presumption 
isy  that  the  gratitude  of  Mr.  Winkle  was  too  powerful  for 
utterance,  as  he  said  nothing,  but  continued  to  walk  on — 
rather  slowly. 

"  We  are  in  exoellent  time,"  said  Mr.  Snodgrass,  as 
they  olimbed  the  fence  ol  the  first  field ;  **  the  sun  is 
going  down."  Mr.  Winkle  looked  up  at  the  declining 
orb,  and  painfully  thought  of  the  probability  of  his  "going 
down  "  himself,  before  long. 

"There's  the  offioer,"  ezelaimed  Mr.  Winkle,  after  a 
few  minutes'  walking. 

Where  ?  "  said  Mr.  Snodgrass. 
There; — the  gentleman  in  the  blue  cloak."  Mr. 
Snodgrass  looked  in  the  direction  indicated  by  the  fore- 
finmr  of  his  friend,  and  observed  a  figure,  muffled  up,  aa 
he  had  described.  The  officer  evinced  his  consciousness 
of  their  presence  by  slightly  beckoning  with  his  hand; 
and  the  two  friends  followed  him,  at  a  little  distance,  as 
he  walked  away. 

The  evening  grew  more  dull  every  moment,  and  a 
melaaeholT  winasounded  through  the  deserted  fields,  like 
a  distant  ^ant,  whistling  for  his  housedog.  The  sadness 
ol  the  aoene  imparted  a  sombre  tinge  to  the  feelings  of 
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Mr.  Winkle.    H«  siarted  as  ^hey  passed  tiie  «ngie  of  the 
trench^t  looked  like  a  colossal  gxave. 

The  officer  tamed  suddenly  from  the  path ;  and  after 
olimbing  a  paling,  and  scaling  a  hedge^  enteved  a  seelnded 
field.  Two  ffsntlemen  were  waiting  m  it ;  one<was  a  little 
fat  man,  witn  black  hair ,  and  tiie  othev^-<a  partly  person- 
age in  a  braided  snrtoat — ^was  sittiiig  with  perfect  equani- 
mity on  a  camp*Btool.  ' 

•(  The  other  party,  and  a  soigeon,  I  suppose,"  laid  Mr. 
Snodgrass ;  "  take  a  drop  of-  brandy;"  Mr.  Winkle  seised 
the  wicker  bottle,  which  his  friend  proflwed,  and  took  a 
lengthened  pull  at  the  exhilarating  liquid. 

**  My  friend,  Sir,  Mr.  Snodgiass/^  said  Mir.  Whikle^  as  the 
officer  approaohed.  Doctor  Slammer*s  friend  bowed,  and 
produced  a  case  similar  to  that  which  Mr*  fiiiodgiass 
oanied; 

"  We  have  nothing  further  to  say,  Sir,  I  think,"  he 
coldly  remarked,  as  he  opened  the  case;  "an  apology 
has  been  resolutely  declined." 

*'  Nothing,  Sir,  "  said  Mr.  Snodgrass,  who  began  to  feel 
rather  uncomfortable  himself. 

**  Will  you  step  fcQCward  ?  "  said  the  officer. 

'*  Certainly,"  replied  Mr.  Snodgrass.  The  ground  was 
measured,  and  prelimincuries  aixanged. 

**  You  will  find  these  better  than  your  own,"  said  the 
opposite  second,  producing  has  pistols.  "You  saw  me 
load  them.    Do  you  object  to  use  them  ?  " 

"Certainly  not,"  replied  Mr.  Snodgrass.  The  offer 
relieved  him  from  considemble  embarrassment;  lor  his 
previous  notions  of  loading  a  pistol  were  tather  vague  and 
nndefined. 

"  We  may  place  our  men,  then,  I  think,"  observed  the 
officer,  with  as  much  indifference  as  if  the  principals 
were  ehess>men,  a<id  the  seconds  players. 

"  I  think  we  may,"  replied  Mr.  Snodgrass ;  who  would 
have  assented  to  any  proposition,  because  he  knew 
nothing  about  the  matter.  The  officer  crossed  to  Doctor 
Slammer,  and  Mr.  Snod^pnss  went  up  to  Mr.  Winkle. 

"  It's  all  ready,"  he  said,  offering  the  pistol.  "  Give  me 
your  cloak." 

**  You  have  got  the  packet,  my  dear  fellow,"  said  poor 
Winkle. 

"  All  right,"  said  Mr.  Snodgrass.  "  Be  steady,  and  wing 
him." 

It  occurred  to  Mr.  Winkle  that  this  advice  was  Tery  like 
that  which  by-etanders  invariably  give  to  the  smallest 
boy  in  a  street  fight;  namely,  '^Go  in,  and  win" 
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adminUile  ihing  to  ztoommend^  il  you  only  know  how  to 
do  it.  He  took  ofi  his  cloak,  howeyer,  itL  Bileoioe — iik 
ti^mmyB  took  a  losig  time  to  undo  that  oloak — and  accepted 
the  pistol.  The  seoonds  retired,  the  gentlenuuEi'on  the 
oamp-stool  did  the  same,  and  the  belligerents  approached 
each  other. 

Mr.  Winkle  was  alwQCrs  remaorkaUe  for  extreme  human- 
ity. It  is  cenjeotnxed  that  his  anwillingaess  to  hurt  a 
feUow«<»eatUB»intentionrtty,  was  the  oause  of  his  shutting 
his  eyes  when  ha  arrived  at  the  fatal  spot ;  and  that  the 
oireamstaaioeolhis  eyas  being  closed,  prevented  his  observ- 
ing the  very  eKtBaordinaiy  and  nnaoeoontable  demeanour 
of  Dootor-  Slammer.  That  gentleman  started,  stared, 
retreated,  raWM»d  his  eyes,  stared  agaia;  and,  finally, 
shouted  *'  Sto{>»  stop  1 " 

"  Wtaat's  aU  this  ?  "  said  Dootor  Slammer,  aa  his  friend 
and  Mr.  Snodgvasa  oame  running  up — "  That's  not  the 
man." 

"Not  the  manl "  said  Dootor  Slammor's  second. 

**  Not  tha  msoa ! "  said  Mr.  Ssiodgiass. 

**Not  the  miqil "  said  the  gentlemsn  with  the  camp- 
stool  in  his  hand. 

*"  Oestainty  not,"  aspUed  the  little  Dootot.  "  That's  not 
the  peiBon  who  insnlted  me  last  night." 

"  V eiy^  extraordlnavy ! "  ezoliumed  the  offic». 

"  Veiy,"  sakkthagentleman  with  the  camp-stool.  "  Th^ 
only  mnfltion  is,  whettier.  tha  gentleman,,  being  on  the 
grauBA,  mnsfe  mj0^  be  oonsideKed,  as  a  matter  of  form,  to 
be  thedndividnal  who  ixttnlted  our  friend,  Dootor  Slammier, 
yesterday  evening,  whether  he  is  really  that  individual  or 
not  *' :  and  httviag  delivered  this  suggestion,  with  a  very 
sage  and  mysterious  air,  the  man  with  the  camp-stool 
took  a  laige  piaoh  ofi  snv^,  and  kx>ked  profoundly  round, 
with  the  air  of  an  authonl^  in  such  matters. 

Now  Mr.  Winkle  had  <9ened  his  eyes,  and  his  ears  too, 
when  he  heard  his  adversary  call  out  for  a  cessation  of 
hostilitietf;  and  perceiving  by  what  he  had  afterwards 
said,  that  there  wm,  beyond  all  question,  some  mistake 
in  the  matten,  be  atonee  foresaw  the  increase  of  reputa- 
tion he  should  inevitably  acquire,  by  concealing  the  real 
motive  61  his  coming  out:  he  therefore  stepped  boldly 
forwacd,  and  said--^ 

**  I  am  not  the  person.    I  know  it." 

'^Tfaen,  thak,"  said  the  man.  with  the  camp-stool,  <*is 
aa afiicnt  to  Doctor  Slammer,  and  Asuffiosent  reason  for 
prooesiing  immediately." 

**Puj,  ba^  quiet,  Payne,"  said  the  Doctor^s  second. 
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'*Why  did  yon  not  coxmnimicAto  this  teot  to  m«,  this 
morning,  Sir?" 

"  To  be  sure — ^to  be  sure,"  said  the  m&n  with  the  oamp* 
stool  indignantly. 

"I  entraat  yon  to  be  quiet,  Pajme,"  said  the  other. 
**May  I  repeat  my  question,  Sir?" 

**  Because,  Sir,"  replied  Mr.  Winkle,  who  had  had  time 
to  deliberate  upon  his  answer — "beoause,  Sir,  yon  de- 
scribed an  intozioated  and  ungentlemanly  person  as  wear- 
ing a  coat,  which  I  have  the  honoar,  not  only  to  wear, 
but  to  have  invented — ^the  proposed  uniform,  Sir,  of  the 
Pickwick  Club  in  London.  The  honour  of  that  uniform  I 
feel  bound  to  maintain,  and  I  therefore,  without  inquiry, 
accepted  the  challenge  which  you  ofiered  me.'* 

**  My  dear  Sir,"  said  the  good-humoured  little  Doctor, 
advancing  with  extended  hsAd,  **  I  honour  your  gallantry. 
Permit  me  to  say.  Sir,  that  I  highW  admire  your  conduct, 
and  extremely  regret  having  caused  you  the  inconvenience 
of  this  meeting,  to  no  purpose." 

**  I  beg  you  won't  mention  it.  Sir,"  said  Mr.  Winkle. 

"  I  shall  feel  proud  of  your  acquaintance,  Sir,"  said  the 
little  Doctor. 

"  It  will  afiord  me  the  greatest  pleasure  to  know  you, 
Sir,"  replied  Mr.  Winkle.  Thereupon  the  Doctor  and 
Mr.  Winkle  shook  hands,  and  then  Mr.  Winkle  and 
Lieutenant  Tappleton  (the  Doctor's  second),  and  then 
Mr.  Winkle  and  tke  man  with  the  camp-stool,  and,  finally, 
Mr.  Winkle  and  Mr.  Snodgrass :  the  last-named  gentle- 
man, in  an  excess  of  admiration  at  the  noble  oondnct  of 
his  heroic  friend. 

'*  I  think  we  may  adjourn,"  said  Lieutenant  Ti^leton. 

**  Oertainlv,"  added  the  Doctor. 

**  Unless,'^  interposed  the  man  with  the  camp-stool, 
«  unless  Mr.  Winkle  feels  himself  aggrieved  by  the  chal' 
lenge ;  in  which  case,  I  submit,  he  has  a  right  to  satisfac- 
tion." 

Mr.  Winkle,  with  great  self-denial,  expressed  himself 
quite  satisfied  alreadv. 

**  Or  possibly,"  said  the  man  with  the  camp-stool,  "  the 
gentleman's  second  may  feel  himself  affronted  with  some 
observations  which  fell  from  me  at  an  early  period  of  this 
meeting :  if  so,  I  shall  be  happy  to  give  him  satisfaction 
immediately." 

Mr.  Sttodgxass  hastily  professed  himself  very  much 
obliged  with  the  handsome  offer  of  the  gentleman  who 
had  spoken  last,  which  he  was  only  induced  to  decline, 
by  his  entire  contentment  with  the  whole  proceedings. 
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The  two  seoonda  adjuBtod  the  caeee,  and  the  whole  party 
left  the  ground  in  a  much  more  lively  manner  than  they 
had  proceeded  to  it. 

**  Do  Yott  remain  long  here  ?  "  inquired  Doctor  Slammer 
of  Sir.  Winkle,  as  they  walked  on  most  amicably  together. 

**  I  think  we  shall  leave  here  the  day  after  to-morrow/* 
was  the  reply. 

*'  I  trust  I  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  and 
your  friend  at  my  rooms,  and  of  spendina  a  pleasant 
evening  with  you,  after  this  awkward  mistake,"  said  the 
little  DDotor ;  "  are  you  cUsengaged  this  evening  ?  ** 

**We  have  some  friends  here,"  replied  Mr.  Winkle, 
"  and  I  should  not  like  to  leave  them  to-night.  Perhaps 
you  and  your  friend  will  join  us  at  the  Bull." 

**With  great  pleasure,'*  said  the  little  Doctor;  ^^will 
ten  o'clock  be  too  late  to  look  in  lor  half-an-hour  ?  *' 

«*  Oh  dear,  no,"  said  Mr.  Winkle.  **  I  shall  be  most 
hjKppj  to  introduce  you  to  my  friends,  Mr.  Pickwick  and 
Mr.  Tupman.'* 

*'It  will  give  me  great  pleasure,  I  am  sure,*'  replied 
Dootor  Slammer,  littie  suspecting  who  Mr.  Tupman  was. 

"  Yon  will  be  sure  to  come  ?  *'  said  Mr.  Snodgrass. 

*'  Oh  certainly." 

By  this  time  they  had  reached  the  road.  Oordial  fare- 
wells were  wichanged,  and  the  party  separated.  Doctor 
Slammer  and  his  friends  repaired  to  the  barracks,  and 
Mr.  Winkle,  accompanied  by  his  friend,  Mr.  Snodgrass, 
returned  to  their  inn. 

CHAPTER  m 

A  NKW  AOQUAmTANCE— THE  STROLLER'S  TALE— A 
DISAGRBSABLE  INTERRUPTION;  AND  AN  UN- 
PLEASANT RENCONTRE 

MB.  PIOKWIOK  had  felt  some  apprehension  in  conse- 
quence of  the  unusual  absence  of  his  two  friends 
which  their  mysterious  behaviour  during  the  whole 
morning  had  by  no  means  tended  to  diminish.  It  was, 
therefore,  with  more  than  ordinary  pleasure  that  he  rose 
to  greet  them  when  they  again  entered ;  and  with  more 
than  ordinary  interest  that  he  inquired  what  had  oc- 
curred to  detain  them  from  his  society.  In  reply  to  his 
questions  on  this  point,  Mr.  Snodgrass  was  about  to  offer 
an  historical  account  of  the  circumstances  just  now 
detailed,  when  he  wm  suddenly  checked,  by  observing 
that  there  were  present,  not  only  Mr.  Tupman  and  their 
stage-ooaoh  companion  of  the  preceding  day,  but  another 
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sirancer  of  equally  singular  appeanube.  It  wm  a  oave- 
wom-lookiDig  man,  whose  saUow  face,  and  deeply  sunken 
eyes,  were  rendered  still  more  striking  than  nature  had 
made  them,  by  the  straight  hlaok  hair  which  hung  in 
matted  disorder  half-way  down  his  face.  His  eyes  were 
Slmoet  unnaturally  brignt  and  piercing ;  his  cheekbones 
were  high  and  prominent ;  and  his  jaws  were  so  long  and- 
lank,  that  an  observer  would  have  supposed  he  was  dsaw- 
ing  the  flesh  of  his  face  in,  for  a  moment,  by  some  con- 
traction of  the  muscles,  if  his  half*opened  month  and 
immovable  expression  had  not  announced  that  it  was  his 
ordinary  appearance.  Round  his  neck  he  wore  a  green 
shawl,  with  the  large  ends  straggling  over  his  chest,  and 
making  their  appearance  oooasionally,  beneath  the  worn 
button-holes  of  Lis  old  waistcoat.  His  upper  garment 
was  a  long  black  sortout;  U9,d  below  it,  he  wore  wide 
drab  trousers,  and  large  boots^  running  rapidly  to  seed. 

It  was  on  this  uncouti^-looking  person,  that  Mr.  WinUe's 
eye  rested,  and  it  wm  towards  him  that  Mr.  Pickwick 
extended  his  hand^  when  he  said,  **  A.  friend  of  our  friend's 
here.  We  discovered  this  morning  that  ouc  friend  was* 
connected  with  the  theatre  in  this  place,  though  he  is  not 
desirous  to  have  it  generally  known,  and  this  gentleman 
is  a  member  of  the  same  profession.  He  was  about  to 
favour  us  with  a  little  anecdote  connected  with  it,  when 
you  entered." 

"  Lots  of  anecdote,"  said  the  green«coatad  stranger  of 
the  day  before,  advancing  to  Mr.  Wix^e  and  speaking  in 
a  low  confidential  tone.  "  Bum  fellow — does  the  heavy 
business — ^no  actor — strange  man--«U  sorts  of  miseries — 
dismal  Jemmy,  we  call  him  on  the  circuit.'*  Mr.  Winkle 
and  Mr.  Snodgrass  politely  welcomed  the  gentleman,  ele^ 
gantly  designated  as  "  dismal  J^emmy  " ;  and  calling  for 
brandy  and  water,  in  imitation  of  the  remainder  of  the 
company,  seated  themselves  at  the  table. 

*'  Now,  Sir,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  **  will  you  oblige  us  with 
proceeding  with  what  you  were  ^oing  to  relate  ? 

The  dismal  individual  took  a  dirty  roll  of  paper  from  his 
pocket,  and  turning  to  Mr.  Snodgrass,  who  had  just  taken 
out  his  note-book,  said  in  a  hollow  voice,  perfectly  in 
keeping  with  his  outward  man — "  Are  you  the  poet  ?  '^ 

**  I — I  do  a  little  in  that  way,"  replied  Mr.  Snodgrass, 
rather  taken  aback  by  the  abruptness  of  the  question. 

"  Ah  I  poetry  makes  life,  what  lights  and  music  do  the 
stage.  Strip  the  one  of  its  false  embellishments,  and  the 
other  of  its  illusions,  and  what  is  there  real  in  either,  to 
live  or  care  for  ?  " 
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"  Very  fcruo,  Sir,"  lepUed  Mr.  Snodgrafls. 

"To  De  b^Ee  the  footlights,"  continued  the  dismal 
man^  "  is  like  sitting  at  a  gnuid  court  show,  andadmirin|p 
the  silken  dresses  ol  the  gaudy  throng — to  be  behind  them« 
is  to  be  the  people  who  inakd  that  finery,  unoored  for  and 
unknown,  and  left  to  sink  or  swim,  to  starve  or  live,  a% 
fortune  wills  it.'* 

**  Certainly,"  said  Mr.  Snodgrass :  for  the  sunken  eye  of 
the  dismal  man  rested  on  him,  and  he  felt  it  necessary  to 
say  something. 

'*  Go  on,  Jemmy,"  said  the  Spanish  traveller.  **  like 
blaok>eyed  Susan--aU  in  the  Downs — no  croaking4hspeak 
out — look  lively." 

"  Will  you  nukke  another  glass  before  you  begin,  Sir^  " 
said  Mr.  Flckvdck.  t 

The  dismal  num  took  the  hint,  and  having  mixed  a  glass 
of  brandy  and  water,  and  slowly  swallowed  half  al  it, 
opened  the  roll  of  paper  and  proceeded,  partly  to  lead  and 
partly  to  relate  the  following  incident,  which  we  find 
reooraed  oli  the  Qh^nsAations  of  the  Olub,  as  **The 
Stroller's  Tale." 

'  The  StroijLEb's  Taud 

**  Tbkbe  is  nothing  of  the  marvellous  in  what  lam  going 
to  relate,"  said  the  dismal  man ;  '*  there  is  nothing  even 
unoommon  in  it.  Wpmt  and  sickness  are  too  common  in 
many  stations  of  life*  to  deserve  more  notice  than  is 
usually  bestowed  on  the  most  ordinary  vicissitudes  of 
human  nature.  I  have  thrown  these  few  notes  together, 
because  the  subject  of  them  was  well  known  to  me  for 
many  years.  I  traced  his  progress  downwards,  step  by 
step,  until  at  last  he  reached  that  excess  of  destitution 
from  which  he  never  rose  again. 

"  The  man  of  whom  I  spea^  was  a  low  pantomime  actor ; 
and,  like  many  people  of  his  class,  an  habitual  drunkard. 
In  his  better  days^  before  he  had  become  enfeebled  by 
dissipation  and  emaciated  by  disease,  he  had  been  in  the 
receipt  of  a  good  salary,  which,  if  he  had  been  careful  and 
prudent,  he  might  have  continued  to  receive  for  some 
years — not  many ;  because  these  men  either  die  early,  or, 
by  nimaturally  taxing  their  bodily  energies,  lose,  prema- 
turely, those  physioaJ  powers  on  which  alone  they  can 
depend  for  suosistence.  His  besetting  sin  gained  so  fast 
upon  him,  however,  that  it  was  found  impossible  to  employ 
him  in  the  situations  in  which  he  really  was  useful  to  the 
theatre.   The  publio^house  had  a  fascination  for  him  which 
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he  could  not  resist.  Neglected  disease  and  hopeless 
poYerty  were  as  certain  to  be  his  portion  as  death  itself, 
U  he  persevered  in  the  same  course ;  yet  he  did  persevere, 
and  the  result  may  be  guessed.  He  could  obtain  no 
engagement,  and  he  wanted  bread. 

«  Everybody  who  is  at  all  acquainted  with  theatrical 
matters,  knows  what  a  host  of  shabby,  poverty-stricken 
men,  hang  about  the  stage  of  a  large  establishment — not 
regularly  engaged  actors,  but  ballet  people,  procession 
men ;  tumblers,  and  so  forth,  who  are  taken  on  auring  the 
run  of  a  pantomime,  or  an  Easter  piece,  and  are  then 
dischargea,  until  the  production  of  some  heavy  spectacle 
occasions  a  new  demand  for  their  services.  To  this  mode 
of  fife  the  man  was  compelled  to  resort ;  and  taking  the 
chair  every  night,  at  some  low  theatrical  house,  at  once 
put  him  in  possession  of  a  few  more  shillings  weekly,  and 
enabled  him  to  gratify  his  old  propensi^.  Even  this 
resource  shortly  failed  him;  his  irregularities  were  too 
great  to  admit  of  his  earning  the  wretched  pittance  he 
might  thus  have  procured,  and  he  was  actually  reduced 
to  a  state  bordering  on  starvation,  only  procuring  a  trifle 
occasionally  by  borrowing  it  of  some  old  companion,  or  by 
obtaining  an  appearance  at  one  or  other  of  the  commonest 
of  the  minor  tneatres ;  and  when  he  did  earn  anything, 
it  was  spent  in  the  old  way. 

"  About  this  time,  and  when  he  had  been  existing  for 
upwards  of  a  year  no  one  knew  how,  I  had  a  short  engage- 
ment at  one  of  the  theatres  on  the  Surrey  side  of  the  water, 
and  here  I  saw  this  man,  whom  I  haa  lost  sight  of  for 
some  time;  for  I  had  been  travelling  in  the  provinces, 
and  he  had  been  skulking  in  the  lanes  and  alleys  of 
London.  I  was  dressed  to  leave  the  house,  and  was 
crossing  the  stage  on  my  way  out,  when  he  tapped  me  on 
the  shoulder.  Never  shall  I  foiget  the  repulsive  sight 
that  met  my  eye  when  I  turned  round.  He  was  dressed 
for  the  pantomime,  in  all  the  absurdity  of  a  clown*8 
costume.  The  spectral  figures  in  the  Dance  of  Death,  the 
most  frightful  shapes  that  the  ablest  painter  ever  por- 
trayed on.canvflbs,  never  presented  an  appearance  half  so 
Shastly.  His  bloated  body  and  shrunken  legs — their 
eformity  enhanced  a  hundred  fold  by  the  fantastia  dress 
-—the  glassy  eyes,  contrasting  feariully  with  the  thick 
white  paint  with  which  the  face  was  besmeared:  the 
grotesquely-ornamented  head,  trembling  with  paralysis, 
and  the  long  skinny  hands,  rubbed  with  white  chalk- 
all  gave  him  a  hideous  and  unnatural  appearance,  of  which 
no  description  could  convey  an  adequate  idea,  and  which, 
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io  this  day,  I  shudder  to  think  of.  His  Toice  was  hollow 
and  trMnnlous,  as  he  took  me  aside,  and  in  bxoken  woids 
recounted  a  long  oatalogne  of  sickness  and  privations, 
terminating,  as  nsnal,  with  an  urgent  request  for  the  loan 
of  a  trifling  sum  of  money.  I  put  a  few  shillings  in  his 
liand,  and,  as  I  turned  away,  I  heard  the  roar  of  laughter 
which  followed  his  first  tumble  on  to  the  staffs. 

*' A  few  nights  afterwards,  a  boy  put  a  dirty  scrap  of 
paper  in  my  hand,  on  which  were  scrawled  a  few  words 
in  pencil,  intimating  that  the  man  was  dangerously  ill, 
ana  begging  me,  after  the  performance,  to  see  him  at  his 
lodgings  in  some  street — ^I  forget  the  name  of  it  now — at 
no  great  distance  from  the  theatre.  I  promised  to  comply, 
as  soon  as  I  could  get  away ;  and,  after  the  curtain  tell, 
sallied  forth  on  my  melancholy  errand. 

**  It  was  late,  for  I  had  been  playing  in  the  last  piece ; 
and,  as  it  was  a  benefit  niflht,  ike  penormanees  had  been 
protracted  to  an  unusuu  length.  It  was  a  dark  cold 
night,  with  a  chill  damp  wind,  which  blew  the  rain 
heavily  agfdnst  the  windows  and  house-fronts.  Pools  of 
water  hsd  collected  in  the  narrow  and  little-frequented 
streets,  and  as  many  of  the  thinly-scattered  oil-lamps  had 
been  blown  out  by  the  violence  of  the  wind,  the  walk  was 
not  only  a  comfortless,  but  most  uncertain  one.  I  had 
fortunatelv  taken  the  right  course,  however,  and  suc- 
ceeded, after  a  little  difficulty,  in  finding  the  house  to 
which  I  had  been  directed — a  ooal-shed,  with  one  storey 
above  it,  in  the  back  room  of  which  lay  the  object  of  my 
seaxeh. 

**  A  wretched-looking  woman,  the  man's  wife,  met  me 
on  the  stairs,  and,  telling  me  that  he  had  just  fallen  into 
a  kind  of  a  dose,  led  me  softly  in,  and  placed  a  chair  for 
ma  at  the  bed-side.  The  sick  man  was  lying  with  his 
face  turned  towards  the  wall ;  and  as  he  took  no  heed  of 
my  prssenoe,  I  had  leisure  to  observe  the  place  in  which 
I  found  myself. 

**  He  was  Wing  on  an  old  bedstead,  which  turned  up 
during  the  day.  The  tattered  remains  of  a  checked 
curtain  were  drawn  round  the  bed*8  head,  to  exclude  the 
wind,  which  however  made  its  way  into  the  comfortless 
room  through  the  numerous  chinks  in  the  door,  and  blew 
it  to  and  fro  every  instant.  There  was  a  low  cinder  fire 
in  a  rustv  unfixed  grate;  and  an  old  three-oomered 
stained  table,  with  some  medicine  bottles,  a  broken  glass, 
and  a  lew  other  domestic  sftides,  was  drawn  out  before 
it.  A  little  child  was  sleeping  on  a  temporary  bed  which 
had  been  made  for  it  on  the  figor,  aQ4  the  woman  sat  on 
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a  ohaxr  by  its  aide.  There  were  a  couple  of  shelves,  with 
a  few  plates  and  oups  and  saucers :  and  a  pair  of  stags 
shoes  and  a  couple  of  foils  hung  beneath  them.  With 
the  exception  of  little  heaps  of  rags  and  bundlea  which 
had  been  carelessly  thrown  into  the  comers  of  the  room , 
these  were  the  only  things  in  the  apartment. 

**  I  had  had  time  to  note  these  little  particulars,  and 
to  mark  the  heavy  breathing  and  feverish  startings  of  the 
siok  man,  before  ne  was  aware  of  my  presence.  In  his 
restless  attempts  to  procure  some  easy  resting-place  for 
his  head,  he  tossed  his  hand  out  of  the  bed,  and  it  fcdl 
on  mine.    He  started  up,  and  stared  eagerly  in  my  faoe. 

**  *  Mr.  Hutley,  John,'  said  his  wife ;  '  Mr.  Hutley,  that 
you  sent  for  to-night,  you  know.' 

" '  Ah ! '  said  the  invalid,  passing  his  hand  across  his 
forehead;  'Hutley — Hutley — let  me  see.'  He  seemed 
endeavouring  to  collect  his  thoughts  ior  a  few  seconds, 
and  then  grasping  me  tightly  by  the  wrist,  said,  *  Don't 
leave  me---<don't  leave  me,  old  fellow.  She'll  musder  me ; 
I  know  she  will.' 

'*  *  Has  he  been  long  so  ? '  said  I,  addressing  his  weep* 
ing  wife. 

" '  Since  yesterday  night,'  she  replied.  *  John,  John, 
don't  you  know  me  ? ' 

"  '  Don't  let  her  come  near  me,'  said  the  man,  with  a 
shudder,  as  she  stooped  over  him.  '  Drive  her  away ;  I 
can't  bear  her  near  me.'  He  stared  wildly  at  her,  with 
a  look  of  deadly  apprehension,  and  then  whispered  in  my 
ear,  '  I  beat  her,  Jem ;  I  beat  her  yesterday,  and  nuuiy 
times  before.  I  have  starved  her,  and  the  boy  too ;  and 
now  I  am  weak  and  helpless,  Jem,  she'll  murder  me  for 
it ;  I  know  she  will.  If  you'd  seen  her  cry,  as  I  have, 
you'd  know  it  too.  Keep  her  ofi.'  He  relaxed  his  grasp, 
and  sunk  back  exhausted  on  the  pillow. 

'*  I  knew  but  too  well  what  all  this  meant.  If  I  could 
have  entertained  any  doubt  of  it,  for  an  instant,  one 
glance  at  the  woman's  pale  face  and  wasted  form  would 
have  sufficiently  explained  the  real  state  of  the  case. 

*  You  had  better  stand  aside,'  said  I  to  the  poor  creature. 

*  You  can  do  him  no  good.  Perhaps  he  will  be  calmer, 
if  he  does  not  see  you.'  She  retired  out  of  the  man's 
sight.  He  opened  his  eyes,  after  a  few  seoonds,  and 
looked  anxiously  round. 

"  *  Is  she  gone  ? '  he  eagerly  inquired. 
'*  *  Yea«-yes,'  sud  I ;  *  she  shall  not  hurt  you.' 
'*  *  I'll  tell  you  what,  Jem,'  said  the  man,  in  a  low 
voice,  *  tike  does  hurt  me.    There's  something  in  her  eyes 
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wakes  saoh  a  dwadfnl  fear  in  my  heart,  ihat  it  drives  me 
mad.  Ail  last  night,  her  large  stariuff  eyes  and  pale  face 
were  close  to  mine ;  wherever  I  tamea,  tbcy  turned ;  and 
whenever  I  started  up  from  my  sleep,  she  was  at  the  bed- 
side looking  at  me.'  He  drew  me  oioser  to  him,  as  he 
said  in  a  deep,  alarmed  whisper — *  Jem,  she  must  be 
an  Bvil  spirit — a  davil  I  Hush  I  I  know  she  is.  If  she 
had  been  a  woman,  she  wonid  have  died  long  ago.  No 
woman  ooald  have  borne  what  she  has.' 

"  I  sickened  at  the  thought  of  the  long  course  of  orueltT 
and  n^ect  which  must  have  ocouned  to  produoe  such 
an  impressioii  on  such  a  man.  I  could  say  nothing  in 
reply;  for  who  oonld  offer  hope,  or  consolation,  to  the 
al^eot  being  before  me  ? 

**  I  sat  there  for  upwards  of  two  hours,  during  which 
time  he  tossed  about,  murmuring  exclamations  of  pain  or 
impatienae,  restlessly  throwing  his  arms  here  and  there, 
and  turning  constantly  from  side  to  side;  At  length  he 
fell  into  that  state  of  partial  unconsciousness,  in  which 
the  mind  wanders  uneasily  from  scene  to  scene,  and  from 
plaoa  to  plaee,  without  the  control  of  reason,  but  still 
without  being  able  to  divest  itself  of  an  indescribable 
sense  of  present  suffering.  Finding  from  his  incoherent 
wanderings  that  this  was  the  case,  and  knowing  that  in 
all  probability  the  fever  would  not  grow  Immediately 
woiae,  I  left  him,  promising  his  miserable  wife  that  I 
would  repeat  my  visit  next  evening,  and,  if  necessary, 
sit  up  witn  the  patient  during  the  night. 

"  I  kept  mv  promise.  The  last  four  and  twenty  hours 
had  produced  a  frightful  alteration.  The  eyes,  though 
deeply  sunk  and  heavy,  shone  with  a  lustre,  frightful  to 
behold.  The  lips  were  parched,  and  cracked  in  many 
places:  the  dry  hard  skin  glowed  with  a  burning  heat, 
and  there  was  an  almost  unearthly  air  of  wild  anxiety  in 
the  man's  face,  indicating  even  more  strongly  the  ravages 
ol  the  disease.    The  fever  was  at  its  height. 

'*  I  took  the  seat  I  had  occupied  the  night  before,  and 
there  I  sat  for  hours,  listening  to  sounds  which  must 
strike  deep  to  the  heart  of  the  most  callous  among  human 
beings— the  awful  ravings  of  a  dying  man.  From  what 
I  hi^  heard  of  the  medical  attendant's  opinion,  I  knew 
there  was  no  hope  Ux  him :  I  was  sitting  by  his  death- 
bed. I  saw  the  wasted  limbs,  which  a  few  hours  before, 
had  been  distorted  for  the  amusement  of  a  boisterous 
gallery,  writhing  under  the  tortures  of  a  burning  f  ever^— I 
heard  the  down's  shrill  laugh,  blending  with  the  low 
mnrmurings  of  tbe  dying  man. 
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"  It  is  a  iouohing  thing  to  hear  the  mind  reverting  to 
the  ordinary  oooupations  and  pursuits  of  health,  when 
the  hody  lies  before  you  weak  and  helpless ;  but  when 
those  occupations  are  of  a  character  the  most  strongly 
opposed  to  anything  we  associate  with  grave  or  solemn 
ideas,  the  impression  produced  is  infinitely  more  power- 
ful. The  theatre,  and  the  public-house,  were  the  chief 
themes  of  the  wretched  man's  wanderings.  It  was 
evening,  he  fancied ;  he  had  a  part  to  play  that  night ; 
it  was  late»  and  he  must  leave  home  instantly.  Whv 
did  they  hold  him,  and  prevent  his  going — he  should 
lose  the  money — ^he  must  go.  Not  they  would  not  let 
him.  He  hid  his  face  in  his  burning  hands,  and  feebly 
bemoaned  his  own  weakness,  and  the  erueltv  of  his  per- 
secutors. A  short  pause,  and  he  shouted  out  a  few 
doogerel  rhymes — ^the  last  he  had  ever  learnt.  He  rose 
in  bed,  drew  up  hie  withered  limbs,  and  rolled  about  in 
uncouth  positions ;  he  was  acting — he  was  at  the  theatre; 
A  minute's  silence,  and  he  murmured  the  burden  of  some 
roaring  song.  He  had  reached  the  old  house  at  last; 
how  hot  the  room  was.  He  had  been  ill,  very  ill,  but  he 
was  well  now,  and  happy.  Fill  up  his  glass.  Who  was 
that,  that  dashed  it  from  his  lips?  ft  was  the  same 
persecutor  that  had  followed  him  before.  He  fell  back 
upon  his  pillow,  and  moaned  aloud.  A  short  period  of 
oblivion,  and  he  was  wandering  through  a  tedious  maae 
of  low  arched  rooms— «o  low,  sometimes,  that  he  must 
creep  upon  his  hands  and  knees  to  make  his  way  along ; 
it  was  close  and  dark,  and  every  way  he  turned,  some 
obstacle  impeded  his  progress.  There  were  insects  too, 
hideous  crawling  things,  with  ayes  that  stared  upon  him, 
and  filled  the  very  air  around :  glistening  horribly  amidst 
the  thick  darkness  of  the  place.  The  wails  and  ceiling 
were  alive  with  reptiles — ^the  vault  expanded  to  an 
enormous  suEe— frightful  figures  flitted  to  and  fro — and 
the  faces  of  men  he  knew,  rendered  hideous  by  gibing 
and  mouthing,  peered  out  irom  among  them ;  they  were 
searing  him  with  heated  irons,  and  binding  his  head  with 
cords  till  the  blood  started ;  and  he  struggled  madly  for  life. 

"  At  the  close  of  one  of  these  paroxysms,  when  I  had 
with  great  difficulty  held  him  down  in  his  bed,  he  sank 
into  what  appeared  to  be  a  slumber.  Overpowered  with 
watching  ana  exertion,  I  had  closed  my  eyes  for  a  few 
minutes,  when  I  felt  a  violent  clutch  on  my  shoulder. 
I  awoke  instantly.  He  had  raised  himself  up,  so  as  to 
seat  himself  in  bed — a  dreadful  change  had  oome  over  his 
face,  but  consciousness  had  returned,  for  he  evidently 
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knew  me.  The  child  who  had  been  long  tinoe  disturbed 
by  his  ravings,  rose  from  its  little  bed,  and  ran  towards 
its  ^ther,  screaming  with  fright — ^the  mother  hastily 
caught  it  in  her  arms,  leet  he  should  injure  it  in  the 
violence  of  his  insanity :  but,  terrified  by  the  alteration  of 
his  featuree,  stood  transfixed  by  the  bed-side.  He  grasped 
my  shoulder  convulsively,  and,  striking  his  breast  with 
the  other  hand,  made  a  despesate  attempt  to  articulate. 
It  was  unavailing — he  extended  his  arm  towards  them, 
and  made  another  violent  effort.  There  was  a  rattling 
noise  in  the  throat — a  glan  of  the  eye— a  short  stifled 
groan — and  he  fell  back— dead  f " 

It  would  afford  us  the  highest  gratification  to  be  en- 
abled to  record  Mr.  Pickwick's  opinion  of  the  foregoing 
anecdote.  We  have  little  doubt  that  we  should  have  been 
enabled  to  present  it  to  our  readers,  but  for  a  most  un- 
fortunate occurrence. 

Mr.  Pickwick  had  replaced  on  the  table  the  glass  which, 
during  the  last  few  sentences  of  the  tckle,  he  had  retained 
in  his  hand ;  and  had  just  made  up  his  mind  to  speak — 
indeed,  we  have  the  authority  of  Mr.  Snodgrass*s  note* 
book  for  stating,  that  he  had  aotually  opened  his  month — 
when  the  waiter  entered  the  room,  and  said— 

"  Some  gentlemen,  Sir." 

It  has  been  conjectured  that  Mr.  Pickwick  was  on  the 
point  of  delivering  some  remarks  which  would  have  en- 
lightened the  world,  if  not  the  Thames,  when  he  was  thus 
interrupted :  for  he  gased  sternly  on  the  waiter's  counten- 
ance, and  then  looked  round  on  the  company  generally, 
as  if  seeking  for  information  relative  to  the  newcomers. 

"  Oh  i  *'  said  Mr.  Winkle,  rising, "  some  friends  of  mine 
— show  them  in.  Very  pleasant  follows,"  added  Mr. 
Winkle,  after  the  waiter  had  retired— "  Officers  of  the 
97th,  whose  acquaintance  I  made  rather  oddly  this  morn- 
ing.   You  will  like  them  very  much." 

Mr.  Pickwick's  equanimity  was  at  once  restored.  The 
waiter  returned,  and  ushered  three  gentlemen  into  the 
room. 

••  lieuMnant  Tappieton,"  said  Mr.  Winkle, ''  Lieutenant 
Tappleton,  Mr.  Pickwick— Doctor  Payne,  Mr.  Pickwick- 
Mr.  Bnodjaass,  you  have  seen  before:  my  friend  Mr. 
Tupman,  Doctor  Payne-^Doctor  Slammer,  Mr.  Pickwick 
— Mr.  Tupman,  Doctor  Slam " 

Here  Mr.  Winkle  suddenly  paused ;  for  strong  emotion 
was  visible  on  the  countenance  both  of  Mr.  Tupman  and 
the  Doctor. 
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"  I  have  met  this  gentleman  before/'  said  the  Doctor, 
with  marked  emphasis. 

**  Indeed !  "  said  Mr.  Winkle. 

*'  And — and  that  person,  too,  if  I  am  not  mistaken," 
said  the  Doctor,  bestowing  a  scrutinising  glance  on  the 
gzeen-ooated  stranger.  "I  think  I  gave  that  person  a 
very  pressing  invitation  last  night,  which  he  thousht 
proper  to  decline."  Saying  which,  the  Doctor  scowled 
magnanimously  on  the  stranger,  and  whispered  his 
friend  Lieutenant  Tappleton. 

"  You  don't  say  so,'^  said  thaA  gentleman,  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  whisper. 

**  I  do,  indeed,"  replied  Doctor  Slammer. 

**  You  are  bound  to  kick  him  on  the  spot,"  murmured 
the  owner  of  the  camp^tool,  witii  greafe  importance. 

^*Do  be  quiet,  Payne,"  inter^iosed  the  Lieutenant. 
'*  Will  you  allow  mo  to  ask  you,  Sir,"  he  said,  addressing 
Mr.  Pickwick,  who  was  considerably  mystified  by  this 
very  unpolite  by-play — **  Will  you  allow  me  to  aek  you. 
Sir,  whether  that  person  belongs  to  your  party  ?  " 

"No,  Sir,"  iBpUed  Mr.  Pickwick,  "he  is  a  guest  of 


ours." 


"  He  is  a  member  of  your  Glub,  or  I  am  mistaken  ?  " 
said  the  Lieutenant,  inquiringly. 

"  Certainly  not,"  responded  Mr.  Piekwick^ 

**  And  never  wears  your  dub  button  ?  "  said  the  Lieu- 
tenant. 

"  No— never  1 "  replied  the  astonished  Mr.  Pickwick. 

Lieutenant  Tappleton  turned  round  to  his  friend 
Doctor  Slammer,  with  a  scarcely  perceptible  shrug  of  the 
shoulder,  as  if  implying  some  doubt  of  the  accuracy  of 
his  reoolleotion.  .  .The  little  Doctor  looked  wrathful,  but 
oonf ounded ;  and  Mr.  Payne  gazed  with  a  ferocious  as- 
pect on  the  beaming  oountenanoe  of  the  unconscious 
Pickwick. 

"Sir,"  said  the  Doctor,  suddenly  addressing  Mr.  Tup- 
man,  in  a  tone  which  made  that  gentleman  start  as  per- 
ceptibly as  ii  a  pin  had  been  cunningly  inserted  in  the 
calf  of  his  leg — "  you  were  at  the  ball  here,  last  night  ?  " 

Mr.  Tupman  gasped  a  faint  affirmative ;  looking  very 
hard  at  Mr.  Pickwick  all  the  while. 

"That  person  was  your  companion,"  said  the  Doctor 
pointing  to  the. still  unmoved  stranger. 

Mr.  Tupman  admitted  the  fact. 

"  Now,  Sir,"  said  the  Doctor  to  the  stranger,  "  I  ask 
yon  once  again  in  the  presence  of  these  gentlemen, 
whether  you  choose  to  give  me  your  card,  and  to  receive 
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the  txealment  of  a  gentleman;  or  whether  you  impose 
npon  me  the  neoessity  of  personally  chastising  you  on 
the  spot  ?  " 

*'  Stay,  Sir,"  said  Mr.  Piokwick,  '*  I  really  cannot  allow 
this  matter  to  go  any  further  without  some  explanation. 
Tupman,  recount  the  circumstances." 

Mr.  Tupman,  thus  solemnly  adjured,  stated  the  case  in 
a  few  words ;  touching  slightly  on  the  borrowing  of  the 
coat ;  expatiated  largely  on  its  having  been  done  "  after 
dinuier " ;  wound  up  with  a  little  penitence  on  his  own 
aoeount ;  and  left  the  stranger  to  clear  himself  as  he  best 
eonld. 

He  was  appavently  about  to  proceed  to  do  so,  when 
L&etitenant  Tappleton,  who  had  been  eyeing  him  with 
great  curiosity,  said  with  consideiable  scorn — **  Haven't  I 
seen  yon  at  the  theatre,  Sir  ?  '* 

'*  Oertainly,"  replied  the  unabashed  stranger. 

**  He  is  a  strolling  actor,"  said,  the  Lieutenant,  con- 
temptuously: turning  to  Doctor  Slammer— '**  He  acts  in 
the  piece  that  the  Officers  of  the  6dnd  get  up  at  the  Bo- 
ohester  Theatre  to-morrow  night.  You  cannot  proceed 
in  this  affair,  Slammer— impossible ! " 

«•  Quite  I "  said  the  dignified  Payne. 

"Sony  to  have  placed  you. in  this  disagreeable  situa- 
tion," said  Lieutenant  Tappleton,  addressing  Mr.  Pick- 
wiok,  "  allow  oie  to  suggest,  that  the  best  way  of  avoiding 
a  teottnenoe  ot  such  scenes  in  future,  will  be  to  be  more 
seleet  in  the  choice  of  your  companions.  Good  evening, 
Sir  I "  and  the  Lieutenant  bouneed  out  of  the  room. 

"  And  allow  fft#  to  sav.  Sir,"  said  the  irascible  Doctor 
Payne,  *'  that  if  I  had  been  Tappleton,  or  if  I  had  been 
SUunmer,  I  would  have  pulled  your  nose,  Sir,  cmd  the 
noee  of  every  man  in  this  company.  I  would,  Sir,*^Tievery 
man.  Payne  is  my  name,  8ir*~Dootor  Payne  of  the  48rd. 
Good  evening,  Sir."  Having  concluded  this  speech,  and 
uttered  the  three  last  words  in  a  loud  key,  he  stalked 
majestically  after  his  friend,  closely  followed  by  Doctor 
Slainmer,  who  said  noting,  but  contented  himself  by 
withering  the  company  with  a  look. 

Rising  rage  and  extreme  bevrildennent  had  swelled  the 
noble  breast  of  Mr.  Pickvnck,  almost  to  the  oursting  of 
his  waistcoat,  during  the  delivery  of  the  above  defianqe. 
He  stood  transfized  to  the  spot,  gazing  on  vacancy.  The 
oloaixig  of  the  door  recalled  him  to  himself.  He  rushed 
fcrwaid  with  lurv  in  his  looks,  and  fire  in  his  eye.  His 
hand  waa  upon  the  look  of  the  door ;  in  another  instant 
it  would  have  been  on  the  throat  of  Doctor  Payne  of  the 
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iSrd,  had  not  Mr.  Snodgrass  seized  hiB  revered  leader  by 
the  ooat  tail,  and  dragged  him  baokwards. 

"  Bestrain  him,"  cried  Mr.  Snodgrass,  "  Winkle,  Tup- 
man — he  must  not  peril  his  distinguished  life  in  suoh  a 
oause  as  this." 

"  Let  me  go,"  said  Mr.  Piokwick. 

*'  Hold  him  tight,"  shouted  Mr.  Snodgrass ;  and  by  the 
united  efforts  of  the  whole  company,  Mr.  Piokwick  was 
forced  into  an  arm-chair. 

"Leaye  him  alone,"  said  the  green-coated  stranger — 
**  brandy  and  water — ^jolly  old  gentleman — lots  of  pluck — 
swallow  this — ah  I— capital  stuff. "  Having  previously 
tested  the  virtues  of  a  bumper,  which  had^been  mixed  by 
the  dismal  man,  the  stranger  applied  the  glass  to  Mr. 
Pickwick's  mouth;  and  the  remainder  of  its  contents 
rapidly  disappeared. 

There  was  a  short  pause ;  the  brandy  and  water  had 
done  its  work :  the  amiable  countenance  of  Mr.  Pickwick 
was  fast  recovering  its  customary  expression. 

"They  are  not  worth  your  notice,"  said  the  dismal 
man. 

**  You  (ure  right.  Sir,"  replied  Mr.  Pickwick,  **  they  are 
not.  I  am  ashamed  to  have  been  betrayed  into  this 
warmth  of  feeling.  Draw  your  chair  up  to  the  table. 
Sir." 

The  dismal  man  readily  complied :  a  circle  was  again 
formed  round  the  table,  and  harmony  onoe  more  prevailed. 
Some  lingering  irritability  appeared  to  find  a  resting-plaoe 
in  Mr.  Winkle's  bosom,  occasioned  possibly  hj  the  tem- 
porary abstraction  of  his  coat — though  it  is  scarcely 
reasonable  to  suppose,  that  so  slight  a  circumstance  can 
have  excited  even  a  passing  feeling  of  anger  in  a  Pick- 
wickian breast.  With  this  exception,  their  good-humour 
was  completely  restored ;  and  the  evening  concluded  with 
the  conviviality  with  which  it  had  begun. 


OHAPTBSR  IV 

A  FIELD-DAY  AND  BIVOUAC— MORE  NEW  FRIENDS ; 
AND  AN  INVITATION  TO  THE  COUNTRY 

MANY  authors  entertain,  not  only  a  foolish,  but  a  really 
dishonest  objection,  to  acknowledge  the  sonroes 
from  whence  they  derive  much  valuable  Information. 
We  have  no  such  feeling.  We  are  merely  endeavouring  to 
discharge  in  an  upright  manner,  the  responsible  duties  of 
our  editorial  functions ;  and  whatever  ambition  we  might 
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ha^e  feb  under  other  ciroamstances,  to  lay  olaim  to  the 
authorship  of  these  adyenturee,  a  regard  for  truth  forbids 
U8  to  do  more,  than  olaim  the  merit  of  (heir  iudioious 
airangement,  and  impartial  narration.  The  Pickwick 
Papers  are  our  New  Uiver  Head ;  and  we  may  be  com- 
pared to  the  New  River  Company.  The  labours  of  others 
haye  raised  for  us  an  immense  reservoir  of  important 
faots.  We  merely  lay  them  on,  and  oommunioate  them, 
in  a  dear  and  gentle  stream,  through  the  medium  of 
these  numbers,  to  a  world  thirsting  for  Pickwickian 
knowledge. 

Acting  in  this  spirit,  and  resolutely  proceeding  on  our 
determination  to  avow  our  obligations  to  the  authorities 
we  have  consulted,  we  frankly  say,  that  to  the  note-book 
of  Mr.  Snod^rass  are  we  indebted  for  the  particulars 
recorded  in  this,  and  the  succeeding  chapter— particulars, 
which,  now  that  we  have  disburdened  our  conscience,  we 
shall  proceed  to  detail  without  further  comment. 

The  whole  population  of  Rochester  and  the  adjoining 
towns,  rose  from  their  beds  at  an  early  hour  of  the  follow- 
ing morning,  in  a  state  of  the  utmost  bustle  and  excite- 
ment. A  grand  review  was  to  take  place  upon  the  lines. 
The  mancBuvrM  of  half-a-doaen  regiments  were  to  be  in- 
spected by  the  eagle  eye  of  the  commander-in-chief; 
temporary  fortifications  had  been  erected,  the  citadel  was 
to  be  attacked  and  taken,  and  a  mine  was  to  be  sprung. 

Mr.  Pickwick  was,  as  our  readers  may  have  gathered 
from  the  slight  extract  we  gave  from  his  description  of 
Chatham,  an  enthnaiastic  a&urer  of  the  army.  Nothing 
could  have  been  more  delightful  to  him — ^nothing  could 
have  harmonised  so  well  with  the  peculiar  feeling  of  each 
of  his  companions— as  this  sisht.  Aooordingly  they  were 
soon  a-loot,  and  walking  in  tne  direction  of  the  scene  of 
action,  towards  which  crowds  of  people  were  already 
pouring,  from  a  variety  of  quarters. 

The  appearance  of  everytning  on  the  lines,  denoted 
that  the  approaching  ceremony  was  one  of  the  utmost 
grandeur  and  importance.  There  were  sentries  posted  to 
keep  the  ground  for  the  troops,  and  servants  on  the 
batteries  keeping  places  for  the  ladies,  and  sezgeants 
running  to  and  fro,  with  vellum-covered  books  under 
their  arms,  and  Colonel  Bulder,  in  full  military  uniform, 
on  horseback,  gallo|nng  first  to  one  place  and  then  to 
another,  and  backing  his  horse  among  the  people,  and 
prancing,  and  curveting,  and  shouting  in  a  most  alarming 
manner,  and  making  himself  very  hoarse  in  the  voice, 
and  very  red  in  the  »oe,  without  any  assignable  cause  or 
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reason  whatever.  Offioen  were  runnmg  baokwards  and 
forwards,  first  oommnnicaiing  wilih  Colonel  Bulder,  and 
then  ordering  the  sergeants,  and  then  running  away 
altogether:  and  even  the  very  privates  themselves  looked 
iiom  behind  their  glased  stocks  with  an  air  of  mysterious 
solemnity,  which  suffioiently  bespoke  the  speoicd  nature 
of  the  occasion. 

Mr.  Pickwick  and  his  three  companions  stationed  them- 
selves in  the  front  rank  of  the  oiowd,  and  patiently  awaited 
the  commencement  of  the  proceedings.  The  tfairong  was 
increasing  every  moment;  and  the  efforts  they  were 
oompellea  to  make,  to  retain  the  position  they  had 
gained,  sufficiently  occupied  their  attention  during  the 
two  hours  that  ensued.  At  one  timA  there  was  a  sadden 
pressure  from  behind ;  and  then  Mr.  Pickwick  was  jerked 
forward  for  several  yards,  with  a  degree  of  speed  and 
elasticity  highly  inconsistent  with  the  general  gravity  of 
his  demeanour ;  at  another  moment  there  was  a  request 
to  "  keep  back  **  from  the  front,  and  thepi  the  butt*end  of 
a  musket  was  either  dropped  upon  Mr.  Pickwick's  toe  to 
remind  him  of  the  demand,  or  thrust  into  his  chest  to 
ensure  its  being  complied  with.  Then  some  facetious 
gentlemen  on  the  left,  after  pressing  sideways  in  a  body, 
and  squeeiing  Mr.  Snodgrass  into  the  very  last  extreme  of 
human  torture,  would  request  to  know  *'  vere  he  vos-  a- 
shovin'  to,"  and  when  Mr.  Winkle  had  done  expressing 
hts  excessive  indignation  at  witnessing  this  unprovoked 
assault,  some  person  behind  would  knock  his  hat  over  his 
eyes,  and  beg  the  favour  of  his  putting  his  head  in  his 
pocket.  These,  and  other  practical  witticisms,  coupled 
with  the  unaccountable  absence  ol  Mr.  Tupman  (who  nad 
suddenly  disappeared,  and  was  nowheve  to  be  found), 
rendered  their  situation  upon  the  whole,  sather  nu>re  un- 
comfortable, than  pleasing  or  desirable. 

At  length  that  low  roar  of  many  voices  ran  through  the 
crowd,  which  usually  announces  the  arrival  of  wlwtever 
they  have  been  waiting  for.  All  eyes  ware  turned  in. the 
direction  of  the  sally-port.  A  few  moments  of  eager 
expectation,  and  colours  were  seen  flntteriag  gaily  in  the 
air,  arms  glistened  brightly  in  the  sun:  column  after 
oolunm  poured  on  to  the  plain.  The  ttoops  halted  and 
formed;  th«  word  of  command  rung  through  the  line, 
there  was  a  general  clash  of  mudcets,  as  arms  were  pre- 
sented ;  and  the  commander-in-chief,  attended  by  Colonel 
Bulder  and  numerous  officers,  cantered  to  the  front.  The 
military  bands  struck  up  altogether:  the  horses  stood 
upon  two  legs  each,  cantered  backwards,  and  whisked 
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their  tails  ftboat  in  all  diraotioofl:  the  dogs  barked,  the 
mob  soxeaoied,  the  troops  recbTered,  and  nothing  was  to 
be  seen  on  either  8ide»  as  far  as  the  eys  could  reaoh,  but 
a  long  pexBpectiye  of  red  ooats  and  white  trousers,  fixed 
and  motionless. 

Mr.  Pickwick  had  been  so  fully  occupied  in  filling 
about,  and  diaentanglioig  bimseU,  miraonlously,  from 
between  the  legs  of  horses,  that  he  had  not  enjojred 
snffident  leidore  to  obserre  the  soehe  before  him,  until  it 
assumed  the  appearance  we  have  jast  described.  When 
he  was  at  last  enabled  to  stand  firmly  on  his  legs,  his 
giatifioation  and  delight  were  unbounded. 

**  Oan  amrthing  be  finer,  or  more  d^ightful  ?"  he  in- 
quired of  lur.  Winkle. 

"Nothing)"  replied  that  gentleman^  who  had  had  a 
short  man  standing  on  each  of  his  feet,  for  the  quarter 
of  an  hour  immediately  preceding. 

"  It  is  indeed  a  noble  and  a  briUiant  sight,"  said  Mr. 
Snodflrasa^  in  whose  bosom  a  blaee  of  noetry  was  rapidly 
burstmg  forth,  '^to-iee  the  gallant  defenders  of  their 
oountiy,  drawn  up  in  brilliant  array  befors  its  peaceful 
citiaens :  their  Cmcs  beaming<->not  with  warlike  leMcity, 
but  with  civilised  gentleness:  their  eyes  flaitfiing — ^not 
with  the  mde^re  of  rat>ine  or  revenge,  but  with  the  soft 
light  of  humanity  and  intelligence.'* 

Mr.  Pickwick  fully  enteied  into  the  spirit  of  this 
eulogium,  but  he  could  not  exactly  re-echo  its  terms ; 
for  tke  soft  lic^t  of  intelligence  burnt  rather  feebly  in 
the  eyes  of  the  warriors,  inasmuch  as  the  command 
**  eyes  front "  had  been  given ;  and  all  the  spectator  saw 
before  him  was  eeveral  thousand  pairs  of  optics,  staring 
straight  forward,  wholly  divested  ol  any  expression  whatr- 
ever. 

"  We  are  in  a  capital  altnation,  now,"  ssdd  Mr.  Pickwick, 
looking  round  him.  The  crowd  had  gradually  dispersed 
from  their  immediate  vicinity,  and  they  were  nearly 
alone. 

**  ^pital  f "  eohoed  both  Mr.  Snodgrass  and  Mr.  Winkle. 

"What  are  they  doing  now?"  inquired  Mr.  Pickwick, 
adjusting  his  spectacles. 

"  I_I_father  think,"  said  Mr.  Winkle,  changing  colour 
— '•  I  rather  think  they're  going  to  fire." 

*'  Nonsense,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  hastily. 

««I — ^i — ^really  think  they  are,"  urged  Mr.  Snodgrass, 
somewhat  alarmed. 

**  Impossible,"  replied  Mr.  Pkskwiok.  He  had  hatdly 
attered  the  word,  when  the  whole  half»doaen  regiments 
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levelled  their  maskets  as  if  thej  had  but  one  oommon 
object,  and  that  object  the  Piekwickians ;  and  bant  forth 
with  the  meet  awful  and  tremendous  disohatge  that  ever 
sho(^  the  earth  to  its  centre,  or  an  elderly  gentleman  ofl 
his. 

It  was  in  this  trying  situation,  exposed  to  a  galling  fire 
of  blank  cartridges,  and  harassed  by  the  operations  of  the 
militaiy,  a  fresh  body  of  whom  had  begnn  to  Call  in,  on 
the  opposite  side,  that  Mr.  Pickwick  displayed  that  perfect 
coolness  and  self-possession,  which  are  the  indispensable 
accompaniments  of  a  great  mind.  He  seised  Mr.  Winkle 
by  the  arm,  and  placing  himself  between  that  gentleman 
and  Mr.  Snodgrass,  earnestly  besought  them  to  remember 
that  beyond  the  possibility  of  being  rendered  deaf  by  the 
noise,  there  was  no  immediate  danger  to  be  apprehended 
from  the  firing. 

'*But — but---suppose  some  of  the  men  should  happen 
to  have  ball  cartndges  by  mistake,'*  remonstrated  Mr. 
Winkle,  pallid  at  the  supposition  he  was  himself  con- 
juring up.  '*  I  heard  something  whistle  through  the  air 
just  now — so  sharp :  close  to  my  ear." 

"We  had  better  throw  ourselves  on  our  faces,  hadn*t 
we  ?  "  said  Mr.  Snodgrass. 

"  No,  no->it*s  over  now,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick.  His  lip 
might  quiver,  and  his  cheek  might  blanch,  but  no 
expression  of  fear  or  concern  escaped  the  lipe  of  that 
immortal  man. 

Mr.  Pickwick  was  right:  the  firing  ceased;  but  he  had 
scarcely  time  to  congratulate  himself  on  the  accuracy  of 
his  opinion,  when  a  quick  movement  was  visible  in  the 
line :  the  hoarse  shout  of  the  word  of  command  ran  along 
it,  and  before  either  of  the  party  oould  form  a  guess  at 
the  meaning  of  this  new  manoeuvre,  the  whole  of  the 
half-dosen  regiments,  with  fixed  bayonets,  charged  at 
double  quick  time  down  upon  the  very  spot  on  which 
Mr.  Pickwick  and  his  friends  were  stationed. 

Man  is  but  mortal ;  and  there  is  a  point  be3rond  which 
human  courage  cannot  extend.  Mr.  Pickwick  gased 
through  his  spectacles  for  an  instant  on  the  advancing 
mass ;  and  then  fairly  turned  his  back  and — ^we  will  not 
say  fled ;  first,  because  it  is  an  ignoble  term,  and,  secondly, 
because  Mr.  Pickwick's  figure  was  by  no  means  adapted 
for  that  mode  of  retreat — he  trotted  away,  at  as  quick  a 
rate  as  his  legs  would  convey  him ;  so  quickly,  indeed, 
that  he  did  not  perceive  the  awkwardness  of  his  situation, 
to  the  full  extent,  until  too  late. 

The  opposite  troops,  whose  falling-in  had  perplexed 
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Mr.  Piokwiok  «  few  seconds  before,  were  drawn  up  to 
repel  the  mimic  attack  o!  the  sham  besiegers  of  the 
citadel;  and  the  consequence  was,  that  Mr.  Pickwick 
and  his  two  companions  found  themselves  suddenly  in- 
closed between  two  lines  of  great  length ;  the  one  advano- 
lag  at  a  rapid  pace,  and  the  other  firmly  waiting  the 
collision  in  nostile  array. 

"  Hoi  t "  shouted  the  cdBcers  of  the  advancing  line — 

"  Get  out  of  the  way,"  cried  the  officers  of  the  stationary 
one. 

"Where  are  we  to  go  to?"  screamed  the  agitated 
Pickwiddans. 

"Hoi — ^hoi — ^hoi,"  was  the  only  reply.  There  was  a 
moment  of  intense  bewilderment,  a  heavy  tramp  of  foot- 
steps, a  violent  ooneussion ;  a  smothered  laugh — ^the  half- 
dosBiaa  regiments  were  half-a-thousand  yards  off,  and  the 
soles  of  Mr.  Pickwick's  boots  were  elevated  in  air. 

Mr.  Snodgrass  and  Mr.  Winlde  had  each  performed  a 
compnlsorv  summerset  with  remarkable  agility,  when 
the  first  object  that  met  the  eyes  of  the  latter  as  he  sat 
on  the  ground,  stanching  with  a  yellow  silk  handkerchief 
the  streiam  of  life  which  issued  from  his  nose,  was  his 
venerated  leader  at  some  distance  off,  running  after  his  own 
hat,  which  was  gambolling  playfully  away  in  perspective. 

There  are  very  few  moments  in  a  man's  existence,  when 
he  experiences  so  much  ludicrous  distress,  or  meets  with 
so  little  charitable  commiseration,  as  when  he  is  in 
pursuit  of  his  own  hat.  A  vast  deal  of  coolness,  and  a 
peculiar  degree  of  judgment,  are  requisite  in  catching 
a  hat.  A  man  must  not  be  precipitate,  or  he  runs  over 
it:  he  must  not  rush  into  the  opposite  extreme,  or  he 
loees  it  altogether.  The  best  way  is,  to  keep  gently  up 
with  the  object  of  pursuit,  to  be  wary  and  cautious,  to 
watch  your  opportunity  well,  get  gradually  before  it,  then 
make  a  rapid  dive,  seise  it  by  tne  crown,  and  stick  it 
firmly  on  your  head :  smiling  pleasantly  all  the  time,  as 
if  you  thought  it  as  good  a  joke  as  anybody  else. 

There  was  a  fine  gentle  wind,  and  Mr.  Pickwick's  hat 
rolled  sportively  before  it.  The  wind  puffed,  and  Mr. 
Pickwick  puffed,  and  the  hat  rolled  over  and  over  as 
merrily  as  a  lively  porpoise  in  a  strong  tide ;  and  on  it 
might  have  rolled,  »r  bepnd  Mr.  Pickwick's  reach,  had 
not  its  course  been  providentially  stopped,  just  as  that 
gentleman  was  on  the  point  of  resigning  it  to  its  fate. 

Mr.  Pickwick,  we  say,  was  completely  exhausted,  and 
about  to  give  up  the  cfaase,  when  the  hat  was  blown  with 
some  violence  against  the  wheel  of  a  carriage,  which  was 
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drawn  up  in  a  line  with  half-a-doeen  other  vehioles,  on 
the  spot  to  whioh  his  steps  had  been  directed.  Mr.  Piok* 
wick,  perceiving  his  adTantage,  darted  briskly  forward, 
secured  his  property,  planted  it  on  his  head,  and  paused 
to  take  breath.  He  had  not  been  stationary  half  a-minate, 
when  he  heard  his  own  name  eagerly  pronounced  by  a 
voice,  which  he  at  once  recognised  as  Mr.  Tupman's  and, 
looking  upwards,  he  beheld  a  sight  whioh  filled  him  with 
surprise  and  pleajsure. 

In  an  open  barouche,  the  horses  of  which  had  been 
taken  out,  the  better  to  accommodate  it  to  the  crowded 
place,  stood  a  stout  old  gentleman,  in  a  blue  coat  and  bright 
buttons,  corduroy  breeohes  and  top  boots,  two  young 
ladies  in  scarves  and  feathers,  a  young  gentleman,  ap« 
paiently  enamoured  of  one  of  the  young  ladies  in  scarves 
and  feathers,  a  lady  of  doubtful  age,  probably  the  aunt  of 
the  aforesaid,  and  Mr.  Tspman,  as  easy  and  nncbnoemed 
as  if  he  had  belonged  to  thd  family' from  the  first  moments 
of  his  infancy.  Fastened  up  behind  the  barouche  was  a 
hamper  of  spacious  dimensions — one  of  these  hampers 
which  always  awakeois  in  a  contemplative  mind,  associa- 
tions connected  with  cold  fowls,  tongue,  and  bottles  of 
wine — and  on  the  box  sat  a  fat  and  red-faced  boy,  in  -a 
state  of  sonmolenoy,  whom  no  speculative  observer  oouid 
have  regarded  for  an  instant  without  setting  down  as 
the  official  dispenser  of  the  contents  of  the  before* 
mentioned  hamper,  when  the  proper  time  for  their 
consumption  should  arrive. 

Mr.  Hckwiok  had  bestowed  a  hasty  glance  on  these  in- 
teresting objects,  when  he  was  again  greeted  by  his 
faithful  disciple. 

**  Pickwick — Pickwick,"  said  Mr.  Tupman ;  "  come  up 
here.    Make  haste." 

"Gome  sJong,  Sir.  Pray,  come  up,"  said  the  stout 
gentleman.  "Joel— damn  that  boy,  he*s  gone  to  sleep 
again. — Joe,  let  down  the  steps."  The  fat  boy  rolled 
slowly  of!  the  box,  let  down  the  steps,  and  held  the  carriage 
door  invitingly  opeta.  Mr.  Snodgrass  and  Mr.  Winkle  came 
up  at  the  moment. 

"  Boom  for  you  all,  gentlemen,"  said  the  stout  man. 
"Two  inside,  and  one  out.  Joe,  make  room  for  one 
of  these  gentlemen  on  the  box.  Now,  Sir,  come  along  "  ; 
and  the  stout  gentleman  extended  his  arm,  and  pulled 
first  Mr.  Pickwick,  and  then  Mr.  Snodgrass,  into  the 
barouche  by  main  force.  Mr.  Winkle  mounted  to  the 
box,  the  fat  boy  waddled  to  the  same  perehi  and  fell  fast 
asleep  instantly. 
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**  Wall,  gMitlamen,*'  said  the  stout  man,  **  veiy  glad  to 
see  yon.  Know  you  very  -well,  gdntlem^n,  though  you 
maynH  Temember  me.  I  spent  some  ev'nin's  at  your 
club  last  winter^— picked  up  my  friend  Mr.  Tupman  neve 
this  moming,  and  vezy  glad  I  was  to  see  him.  Well,  Sir, 
and  hovr  are  you  ?  x  ou  do  look  iino<»nixK>n  well,  to  be 
sure." 

Mr.  Piokwick  acknowledged  the  compliment,  and  cordi- 
ally shook  hands  with  the  stout  gentleman  in  the  top 
boots. 

"  Well,  and  how  are  you,  Sir  ?  "  said  the  stout  gentle- 
man, addressing  Mr.  Snodgiass  with  paternal  anxiety. 
'*  Charming,  eh  ?  Well,  that* s  right— that's  right.  And 
how  are  you,  Sir  (to  Mr.  Winkle)  ?  Well,  I  am  glad  to 
hear  yon  say  you  axe  well ;  very  glad  I  am,  to  be  sure. 
My  daughters,  gentlemen— »my  gals  these  are ;  and  that's 
my  sister,  Miss  Bachael  Warale.  She's  a  Miss,  she  is ; 
and  yet  she  ain't  a  Miss^-eh,  Sir— eh  ?  "  And  the  stout 
gentleman  j^ayfully  inserted  his  elbow  between  the  ribs 
of  Mr.  Hokwick,  and  laughed  YSty  heartily. 

**  Jjor,  brother ! "  said  Miss  Watdle,  with  a  deprecating 
smile. 

«•  True,  true,"  said  the  stout  gentleman ;  '*no  one  can 
deny  it.  Gentlemen,  I  beg  your  paardon ;  this  is  my  friend 
Mr.  Trundle.  And  now  you  all  know  each  other,  let's  be 
comfortable  and  happy,  and  see  what's  going  forward ; 
that's  what  I  say."  So  the  stout  gentleman  put  on  his 
spectacles,  and  Mr.  Pickwick  pulled  out  his  glass,  and 
everybody  stood  up  in  the  carriage,  and  looked  ov«r  some- 
body else's  shoulder  at  the  erolutions  of  the  mllitaxy. 

AJstounding  evolutions  they  were,  one  rank  firing  over 
the  heads  of  another  rank,  and  then  running  away ;  and 
then  the  other  rank  firing  over  the  heads  of  another  rank, 
and  running  away  in  their  turn;  and  then  forming 
squares,  with  officers  in  the  centre ;  and  then  descending 
the  trench  on  one  side  with  scaling  ladders,  and  ascend- 
ing it  on  the  other  again  by  the  same  means ;  and  knocking 
dimn  bamoades  of  baskets,  and  behaving  in  the  most 
gallant  manner  possible.  Then  there  was  such  a  ramming 
down  of  the  contents  of  enormous  guns  on  the  battery, 
with  instruments  like  magnified  mope ;  such  a  prepara- 
tion before  they  were  let  ofi,  and  such  an  awful  noise 
when  they  did  go,  that  the  air  resounded  with  the  scxeams 
of  ladies.  The  young  Miss  Wardles  were  so  frightened, 
that  Mr.  Trundle  was  actually  obliged  to  hold  one  of  them 
np  in  the  oanriage,  while  Mr.  Snodgiaas  supported  the 
other ;  and  Mr.  Wardle's  sister  suffered  under  sooh  a 
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drMbdful  ttate  of  nervous  alarm,  that  Mr.  Tupman  found 
it  indiBpensably  neoesaary  to  put  hit  arm  round  her  waist, 
to  keep  her  up  at  all.  Everyoody  was  azoited,  except  the 
lat  boy,  and  he  ilept  as  soundly  as  if  the  roaring  of  oannon 
were  his  ordinary  lullaby. 

"Joe,  Joe  1 "  said  the  stout  gentleman,  when  the  citadel 
was  taken,  and  the  besiegers  and  besieged  sat  down  to 
dinner.  "Damn  that  boy,  he's  gone  to  sleep  again.  Be 
good  enough  to  pinch  him,  Sir^— in  the  leg,  if  you  please ; 
nothing  else  wakes  him — ^thank  you.  Undo  the  hamper, 
Joe." 

The  fat  boy,  who  had  been  effectually  roused  bv  the 
compression  of  a  portion  of  his  leg,  between  the  nnger 
and  thumb  of  Mr.  Winkle,  rolled  ofi  the  box  once  again, 
and  proceeded  to  unpack  the  hamper,  with  more  expedi- 
tion than  could  have  been  expected  from  his  previous 
inactivity. 

"  Now,  we  must  sit  dose,"  said  the  stout  gentleman. 
After  a  great  many  jokes  about  squeezing  the  ladies* 
sleeves,  and  a  vast  quantity  of  blushing  at  sundry  jocose 
proposals,  that  the  ladies  should  sit  in  the  gentlemen's 
laps,  the  whole  party  were  stowed  down  in  the  barouche; 
and  the  stout  gentleman  proceeded  to  hand  the  things 
from  the  £at  boy  (who  had  mounted  up  behind  for  the 
purpose)  into  the  carriage. 

"Now,  Joe,  knives  and  forks."  The  knives  and  forks 
were  handed  in,  and  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  inside,  and 
Mr.  Winkle  on  the  box,  were  each  furnished  with  those 
useful  implements. 

"  Plates,  Joe,  plates.'*  A  similar  process  employed  in 
the  distribution  of  the  crockery. 

"  Now,  Joe,  the  fowls.  Damn  that  boy;  he's  gone  to 
sleep  again.  Joe  1  Joe ! "  (Sundry  taps  on  the  head 
with  a  stick,  and  the  fat  boy,  with  some  difficulty,  roused 
from  his  lethaigy.)    "  Gome,  hand  in  the  eatables." 

There  was  something  in  the  sound  of  the  last  word, 
which  roused  the  unctuous  bov.  He  jumped  up :  and  the 
leaden  eyes,  which  twinkled  behind  his  mountainous 
cheeks,  leered  horribly  upon  the  food  as  he  unpacked  it 
from  the  basket. 

"  Now,  make  haste,"  said  Mr.  Wardle ;  for  the  fat  boy 
was  hanging  fondlv  over  a  capon,  which  he  seemed  wholly 
unable  to  part  with.  The  boy  sighed  deeply,  and,  bestow- 
ing an  ardent  gaie  upon  its  plumpness,  unwillingly  con- 
signed it  to  his  master. 

"  That's  right— look  sharp.  Now  the  tongue— now  the 
pigeon-pie.    Take  care  of  that  veal  and  ham — ^mind  the 
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lohsten— take  the  aaUid  out  of  the  doth— give  me  ihe 
dressing."  Such  were  the  hurried  oidere  which  ieened 
fiom  the  lips  of  Mr.  Wardle,  as  he  handed  in  the  different 
articles  described,  and  placed  dishes  in  everybody's  hands, 
and  on  everybody's  knees,  in  endless  number. 

"  Now,  ain*t  this  capital  ?  "  inquired  that  jolly  person- 
age, when  the  work  of  destruotioii  had  commenced. 

**  Capital  I "  said  Mr.  Winkle,  who  was  carving  a  fowl  on 
the  box. 

**  Glass  of  wine?" 

"  With  the  greatest  pleasure." 

**  You'd  better  have  a  bottle  to  yourself,  up  there,  hadn't 
you?" 

••  You're  very  good." 

"  Joe  I " 

"  Yee,  Sir."  (He  wasn't  asleep  this  time,  having  just 
sQCoeeded  in  abstracting  a  veal  patty.) 

*'  Bottle  of  wine  to  the  gentleman  on  the  box.  Glad  to 
see  yon.  Sir." 

••Thankee."  Mr.  Winkle  emptied  his  glass,  and  placed 
the  bottle  on  the  coach-box,  by  his  side. 

**  Will  you  permit  me  to  have  the  pleasure.  Sir  ?  "  said 
Mr.  Trundle  to  Mr.  Winkle. 

*«With  great  pleasure,"  replied  Mr.  Winkle  to  Mr. 
Trundle ;  and  then  the  two  gentlemen  took  wine,  after 
which  thev  took  a  glass  of  wine  round,  ladies  and  all. 

**  How  dear  Emily  is  flirting  with  the  strange  gentle- 
man," whispered  the  spinster  aunt,  with  true  spinster- 
aunt-like  envy,  to  her  brother  Mr.  Wardle. 

*'  Oh  f  I  don't  know,"  said  the  jolly  old  gentleman ; 
"all  very  natural,  I  dare  say — ^nothing  unusual.  Mr. 
Pickwick,  some  wine,  Sir?"  Mr.  Pickwick,  who  had 
been  deeply  investigating  the  interior  of  the  pigeon-pie, 
readily  assented. 

••Emily,  my  dear,"  said  the  spinster  aunt,  with  a 
patronising  air,  "  don't  talk  so  loud,  love." 

••Lor,  aunt!" 

**  Aunt  and  the  little  old  gentleman  want  to  have  it  all 
to  themselves,  I  think,"  whispered  Miss  Isabella  Wardle 
to  her  sister  Emily.  The  young  ladies  laughed  very 
heartilv,  and  the  old  one  tried  to  look  amiable,  but 
couldn't  manage  it. 

•*  Young  i^ls  have  such  spirits,"  said  Miss  Wardle 
to  Mr.  Tttpman,  with  an  air  of  gentle  commiseration,  as 
if  animal  spirits  were  oontrabsAd,  and  their  possession 
without  a  permit,  a  high  crime  and  misdemeanour. 

**0h,  they  have,"  replied  Mr.  Tupman,  not  exactly 
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making  tbo  sort  of  reply  that  was  expected  from  bim. 
"It'eqaitedeliglitful." 

**  Hem  I "  said  Miae  Wazdle,  rather  dabioosly. 

"Will  you  permit  me?"  said  Mr.  Tupman,  in  hie 
blandest  maimer,  touching  the  enchanting  Bachael^  wrift 
with  one  hand,  and  gently  elevating  the  bottle  with  the 
other.    "  Will  you  permit  me  ?  " 

"  Oh,  Sir  I "  Mr.  Tupman  looked  most  impressive ;  and 
Baohael  expressed  her  fear  that  more  guns  were  going  off, 
in  which  case,  of  course,  she  would  have  required  support 
again. 

"Do  yon  think  my  dear  nieoes  pretty?"  whispered 
their  affectionate  aunt  to  Mr.  Tupman. 

'*  I  should,  if  their  aunt  wasn't  here,"  replied  the  ready 
Pickwickian,  with  a  passionate  glance. 

"  Oh,  you  naughty  man — ^bnt  really,  if  their  com^exions 
were  a  UtUe  better,  don't  you  think  they  would  he  nioe- 
looking  girls — by  candle-light  ?  " 

'*  Yes ;  I  think  they  would  " ;  said  Mr.  Tupman,  with 
aa  aSx  of  indifference. 

"  Oh,  you  quiz — ^I  know  what  you  were  going  to  si^." 

**What?"  inquired  Mr.  Tupman,  who  had  not  pre- 
ciselv  made  up  his  mind  to  say  anything  at  all. 

"  You  were  going  to  say,  that  Isabella  stoqps — I  know 
you  wece^-you  men  are  such  observers.  WeU,  so  she 
does ;  it  can't  be  denied ;  and,  certainly,  if  there  is  one 
thing  more  than  another  that  makes  a  girl  look  ugly,  it 
is  stooping.  I  often  tell  her,  that  when  she  gets  a  little 
older,  she'll  be  quite  frightful,    Well,  you  are  a  quiz  I " 

Mr.  Tupman  had  no  objection  to  earning  the  imputation 
at  so  cheap  a  rate :  so  he  looked  very  knowing,  and  smiled 
mysteriously. 

"  What  a  sarcastic  smile,"  said  the  admiring  Baohael ; 
"  I  declflkre  I'm  quite  afraid  of  you." 

"  Afraid  of  me  I " 

**0h,  you  can't  disguise  anything  from  me — I  know 
what  that  smile  means,  very  well." 

"  What  ?  "  said  Mr.  Tupman,  who  had  not  the  slightest 
notion  himself. 

"  You  mean,"  said  the  amiable  aunt,  sinking  her  voice 
still  lowetwx"  You  mean,  that  you  don't  think  IsabeUa's 
stooping  is  as  bad  as  Emily's  boldness.  WeU,  she  is  bold  I 
Yott  cannot  think  how  wretched  it  makes  me  sometimes 
-*I'm  sure  I  ory  about  it  for  hours  together-^my  dear 
brother  is  so  good,  and  so  unsuspicious,  that  he  never  sees 
it ;  if  he  did,  I'm  quite  certain  it  would  breaJc  his  heafft. 
I  wish  I  oould  think  it  was  only  manner— I  hope  it  may 
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(here  the  affaotionate  xektive  he^Tod  a  deep  sigh, 
and  shook  her  head  deapondinsly). 

**rm  Bttxe  aunt's  talking  about  us/*  whispered  Miss 
Emily  Wardle  to  her  sister — "  I'm  quite  certain  of  i1r«Hifae 
looks  eo  malicious/* 

«« Is  she  ?  "  replied  Isabella^'*  Hem  I  aunt,  dear  t  *' 

'*  Yea,  my  dear  love ! " 

**I'm  90  afraid  you'll  catch  cold,  aunt — ^have  a  silk 
handkerchief  to  tie  round  your  dear  old  head — ^jnni  really 
should  take  care  of  yourself^onsider  your  age  t  " 

However  well  deserved  this  piece  of  retaliation  might 
have  been,  it  was  aa  vindlotive  a  one  ae  could*  well  have 
been  resoited  to.  There  is  no  guessing  in  what  form  of 
reply  ihe  aunt's  indication  would  liaye  vented  itself,  had 
not  BCr.  Wardle  unoonsciouely  changed  the  subject,  by 
calling  emphatically  for  Joe. 

«  Damn  that  boy,"  said  the  cHA  gentleman,  "  he's  gone 
to  sleep  again." 

**Very  extraordinary  boy,  that,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick, 
"does  he  always  sleep  in  this  way? " 

"  Sleep  t "  said  the  old  gentleman,  *'  he's  always  asleep. 
Qoes  on  enrands  fast  asleep,  and  snores  as  he  waits  at  table." 

"  How  very  odd ! "  saia  Hr.  Pickwick. 

*'  Ah  1  odd  indeed,"  returned  the  old  gentleman  ;  ''^I'm 
proud  of  that  boy — ^wouldn't  part  with  him  on  any 
account— 4amme,  ne's  a  natural  curiosity  t  Here,  Joe~i 
Joe-'teke  these  things  away,  and  open  another  bottle— 
d'ye  heart " 

The  lat  boy  rose,  opened  his  eyes,  swallowed  the  huge 
piece  of  pie  lie  had  been  in  the  act  of  masticating  when 
he  last  fell  asleep,  and  slowly  obeyed  his  master's  orders 
.  — glossing  languidly  over  the  remains  of  the  feast,  as  he 
removed  the  j^ates,  and  deposited  them  in  the  hamper. 
The  freeh  bottle  was  produced,  and  speedily  emptied :  the 
hamper  was  made  fast  in  its  old  place— the  fat  boy  once 
more  mounted  the  box— the  spectaclee  and  pooket-plass 
were  again  adjusted — and  the  evolutions  of  tne  military 
recommenced.  There  was  a  great  fluing  and  banging  of 
guns,  and  starting  of  ladies — and  then  a  mine  was  sprung, 
to  the  natifieaiion  of  evenrbody — and  when  the  mine  h^ 
gone  OS,  the  military  and  the  company  followed  its  ex- 
ample, and  went  oli  to. 

"Now,  mind,"  said  the  old  gentleman,  pn  he  shook 
hands  with  Mr.  Pickwick  at  the  conclusion  of  a  conversa- 
tion which  had  been  carried  on  at  intervals,  during  the 
conclusion  of  the  proceedings — '*we  shall  see  yon  all  (^ 
monow." 
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**  Most  oarUinly,"  replied  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"  Yon  have  got  the  address  7  *' 

"  Manor  Farm,  Dinflley  Dell,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  con- 
salting  his  pocket-book. 

"  That*B  it,"  said  the  old  gentleman.  "  I  don't  let  you 
off,  mind,  under  a  week ;  and  undertake  that  you  shall  see 
everything  worth  seeing.  If  you've  come  down  for  a 
country  life,  come  to  me,  and  111  give  you  plenty  of  it. 
Joe-~damn  that  boy,  he's  gone  to  sleep  again— Joe,  hdp 
Tom  put  in  the  horses." 

The  horses  were  put  in — ^the  driver  mounted—^the  fat 
boy  damb^ed  up  by  his  side—fareweHs  wen  exchanged — 
and  the  carriage  rattled  off.  As  the  Pickwicldans  turned 
round  to  take  a  last  glimpse  of  it,  the  setting  sun  oast  a 
rich  glow  on  the  faces  of  their  entertainers,  and  fell  upon 
the  form  of  the  Ukt  boy.  His  head  was  sunk  upon  nis 
bosom;  and  he  slumbmd  again. 

CHAPTER  V 

A  SHORT  ONE-SHOWING,  AMONG  OTHBR  MATTERS, 
HOW  MR.  PICKWICK  UNDERTOOK  TO  DRIVE,  AND 
MR.  WINKLE  TO  RIDE ;  AND  HOW  THEY  BOTH  DID 
IT 

BRIGHT  and  pleasant  was  the  sky,  balmy  the  air,  and 
beautiful  the  appearance  of  every  object  around,  as 
Mr.  Pickwick  leant  over  the  balustrades  of  Rochester 
Bridge,  contemplating  nature,  and  waiting  for  breakfast. 
The  scene  was  indeed  one,  which  might  weU  have  charmed 
a  iax  less  reflective  mind,  than  that  to  which  it  was  pre- 
sented. 

On  the  left  of  the  spectator  lay  the  ruined  wall,  broken 
in  many  places,  and  in  some,  overhanging  the  narrow 
beach  below  in  rude  and  heavy  masses.  Huge  knots  of 
sea-weed  hung  upon  the  jagged  and  pointed  stones, 
trembling  in  every  breath  of  wind;  and  the  green  ivy 
dung  moumf  uUv  round  the  dark,  and  ruined  battlements. 
Behind  it  rose  the  ancient  castle,  its  towers  roofless,  and 
its  massive  walls  crumbling  away,  but  telling  us  proudly 
of  its  old  might  and  strength,  as  when,  seven  hundred 
years  ago,  it  rang  with  the  clash  of  arms,  or  resounded 
with  the  noise  of  feasting  and  revelry.  On  either  side, 
the  banks  of  the  Medway,  covered  with  corn-fields  and 
pastures,  with  here  and  there  a  windmill,  or  a  distant 
church,  stretched  away  as  far  as  the  eye  could  see,  present- 
ing a  rich  and  varied  landscape,  rendered  more  beaQtifal 
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by  the  ohangiag  shadows  whioh  passed  swiftly  across  it, 
as  the  thin  and  hali-f  onned  oloads  skimmed  awajr  in  the 
light  of  the  morning  son.  The  river,  reflecting  the  clear 
bine  of  the  skj,  glistened  and  sparkled  as  it  flowed  noise- 
lessly on ;  and  tne  oars  of  the  fishermen  dipped  into  the 
water  with  a  clear  and  liquid  sound,  as  their  heavy  bat 
piotoresfjiae  boats  glided  slowly  down  the  stream. 

Mr.  Pickwick  was  roused  from  the  agreeable  reverie 
into  whioh  he  had  been  led  by  the  objects  before  him,  by 
a  deep  sigh,  and  a  touch  on  his  Moulder.  He  turned 
ronnd:  and  the  dismal  man  was  at  his  side. 

**  Oontempiating  the  scene  ?  "  inquired  the  ^smal  man. 

*'  I  was,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

••  And  congratulating  youneM  on  being  up  so  soon  ?  ** 
Mr.  Pickwick  nodded  assent. 

"  Ah  I  people  need  to  rise  early,  to  see  the  sun  in  all  his 
splendour,  for  his  brightness  seldom  lasts  the  day  through. 
The  morning  of  day  and  the  morning  of  life  are  but  too 
much  alike." 

*•  You  speak  truly,  Sir,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

**  How  common  the  saying,"  continued  the  dismal  man, 
<•  *  The  moniing's  too  fine  to  last.'  How  well  might  it  be 
applied  to  our  everr-day  existence.  Gk>dl  what  would  I 
foneit  to  have  the  days  of  my  childhood  restored,  or  to  be 
able  to  forget  them  for  ever  I " 

*<  You  have  seen  much  trouble.  Sir,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick, 
compassionately, 

**I  have,"  said  the  dismal  man,  hurriedly;  **I  have. 
More  than  those  who  see  me  now  would  bdieve  possible." 
He  pauaed  for  an  instant,  and  then  said,  abruptly, 

"  Did  it  ever  strike  you,  on  such  a  morning  as  this,  that 
drowning  would  be  happiness  and  peace  ?  " 

'*Qod  bless  me,  no  t"  replied  Mr.  Pickwick,  edging  a 
little  from  the  balustrade,  as  the  possibilitv  of  the  dismal 
man*s  tipping  him  over,  by  way  of  experiment,  occurred 
to  him  rather  forcibly. 

**  I  have  thought  so,  often,"  said  the  dismal  man,  with- 
out noticing  the  action.  "  The  calm,  cool  water  seems  to 
me  to  murmur  an  invitation  to  repose  and  rest.  A  bound, 
a  splash,  a  brief  struggle ;  there  is  an  eddy  for  an  instant, 
it  grkiually  subsides  into  a  gentle  ripple ;  the  waters  have 
olMed  above  your  head,  and  the  world  has  closed  upon 
your  miseries  and  misfortunes  for  ever."  The  sunken 
«7tt  of  the  dismal  man  flashed  brightly  as  he  spoke,  but 
the  momentary  excitement  quickly  subsided;  and  he 
turned  calmly  away,  as  he  said — 

**  Theie-*eiioogh  of  that    I  wished  to  see  yon  on  an* 
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other  subject.  You  invited  me  to  lead  that  paper,  the 
ni^t  before  last,  and  listened  attentively  while  I  did  so." 

"I  did/'  replied  Mr.  Piokwiok;  '*and  I  certainly 
thought " 

"I  asked  for  no  opinion,"  said  the  dismal  man,  in- 
terrupting him,  "and  I  want  none.  You  are  tnvelling 
for  amusement  and  instruclaon.  Suppose  I  forwacded 
you  a  curious  manuscript — observe,  not  curious  because 
wUd  or  improbable,  but  curious  as  a  leaf  firom  the 
romance  d  real  life.  Would  you  communicate  it  to  the 
Club,  of  which  you  have  spoken  so  frequently  ?  " 

**  Certainly,"  replied  Mr.  Piokwiok,  **  if  you  wished  it ; 
and  it  woula  be  entered  on  their  Transactions." 

**  You  shall  have  it,"  replied  the  dismal  man.  '*  Your 
address";  and,  Mr.  Pickwick  having  communicated 
their  probable  route,  the  dismal  man  oarefully  noted  it 
down  in  a  greasy  pooket-book,  and,  resisting  Mr.  Pick- 
wick's pressing  invitation  to  breakfast,  left  that  gentleman 
at  his  mn,  and  walked  slowly  away. 

Mr.  Pickwick  found  that  his  three  companions  had 
risen,  and  were  waiting  his  arrival  to  commence  break- 
fast, which  was  ready  laid  in  tempting  display.  They 
sat  down  to  the  meal ;  and  broiled  ham,  eggs,  tea,  coffee, 
and  sundries,  began  to  disappear  with  a  rapidity  which 
at  once  bore  testimony  to  the  excellence  of  the  fare,  and 
the  appetites  of  its  consumers. 

"  Now,  about  Manor  Farm,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick.  "  How 
shall  we  go  ?  " 

*'  We  had  better  consult  the  waiter,  perhaps,"  said  Mr. 
Tupman ;  and  the  waiter  was  summoned  accordingly. 

'*  Dingley  Dell,  gentlemen,— fifteen  miles,  gentlemen — 
cross  road — ^post-cnaise.  Sir  7  " 

"  Post-chaise  won't  hold  more  than  two,"  said  Mr.  Pick- 
wick. 

**  True,  Sir — beg  your  pardon,  Sir.~-Vei7  nice  four-wheel 
chaise,  Sir — seat  for  two  behind — one  in  front  for  the 
gentleman  that  drives-— oh  t  beg  your  pardon,  Sir-«that'll 
only  hold  three." 

"  What's  to  be  done  ?  "  said  Mr.  Snodgrass. 

**  Perhaps  one  of  the  gentlemen  would  like  to  ride. 
Sir,"  suggested  the  waiter,  looking  towards  Mr.  Winkle  ; 
<«  very  good  saddle  horses,  Sir — any  of  Mr.  Wardle's  men 
coming  to  Rochester,  bring  'em  back.  Sir." 

<«  The  very  thing,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick.  *'  Winkle,  will 
yon  go  on  horseback  ?  " 

Now  Mr.  Winkle  did  entertain  considerable  misgivings 
in  the  very  lowest  recesses  of  his  own  heart,  relative  to 
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his  aqiiMtriftn  skill ;  but,  as  he  would  not  have  them 
even  suspected  on  any  account,  he  at  once  replied  with 
great  hardihood,  "Certainly.  I  should  enjoy  it,  of  all 
thinge.*' 

Mr.  Winkle  had  rushed  upon  his  fate;  theie  was  no 
resonioe. 

**  Let  them  be  at  the  door  by  eleven,*'  said  Mr.  Pick- 
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Very  well,  Sir,"  replied  the  waiter. 

The  waiter  retired ;  the  breakfast  concluded ;  and  the 
travellers  ascended  to  theis  respective  bedrooms,  to  pre- 
pare a  change  of  clothing,  to  take  with  them  on  their 
approaching  expedition. 

Mr.  Pickwick  had  made  his  preliminary  arrangements, 
and  was  looking  over  Uie  coffee-room  blinds  at  the 
passengers  in  the  street,  when  the  waiter  entered,  and 
aanoiinced  that  the  chaise  was  readv — an  announcement 
which  the  vehicle  itself  confirmed,  oy  forthwith  appear- 
ing before  the  coffee-room  blinds  aforesaid. 

It  was  a  curious  little  green  box  on  four  wheels,  with  a 
low  place  like  a  wine  bin  for  two  behind,  and  an  elevated 

geron  for  one  in  front,  drawn  by  an  immense  brown 
orse,  displaying  great  symmetry  of  bone.  An  hostler 
stood  near  it,  holding  by  the  bridle  another  immense 
hoise^-appaxently  a  near  relative  of  the  animal  in  the 
chaise — ready  saddled  for  Mr.  Winkle. 

"  Bless  my  soul  I  *'  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  as  they  stood 
upon  the  pavement  while  the  coats  were  being  put  in. 
**  Bless  my  soul  1  who's  to  drive  ?   I  never  thought  of  that. " 

*'  Oh  I  you,  of  course,"  said  Mr.  Tupman. 

"  Of  course,"  said  Mr.  Snodgrass. 

**  1 1 "  exclaimed  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"Not  the  slightest  fear.  Sir,"  interposed  the  hostler. 
*'  Warrant  him  quiet.  Sir ;  a  hinfant  in  arms  might  drive 
hfan." 

'*  He  don't  shy,  does  he  ?  '*  inquired  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"  Shy,  Sir  ? — fie  wouldn't  shy  if  he  was  to  meet  a 
vaggin-load  of  monkeys,  with  their  tails  burnt  off." 

The  last  reoommenoation  was  indisputable.  Mr.  Tup- 
man  and  Mr.  Snodgrass  got  into  the  oin ;  Mr.  Pickwick 
ascended  to  his  pecch,  and  deposited  his  feet  on  a  floor- 
clothed  shell,  erected  beneath  it,  for  that  purpose. 

**  Now,  shiny  YiUiam,"  sud  the  hostler  to  the  deputy 
hostler,  **  oive  the  gen'lm'n  the  ribbins."  **  Shiny  VUliam  " 
—90  oailed,  prebaUy ,  from  his  sleek  hair  and  oily  counten- 
ance—placed  the  reins  in  Mr.  Pickwick's  left  hand ;  and 
the  upper  hostler  thrust  a  whip  into  his  right. 
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*'  Wo — o/'  cried  Mr.  Pickwiok,  aa  the  tall  quadruped 
evlnoed  a  decided  inclination  to  back  into  the  coffee-room 
window. 

*'Wo— o/'  echoed  Mr.  Tapman  and  Mr.  Snodgrau, 
from  the  bin. 

"  Only  his  playfulness,  gen'lm'n,'*  said  the  head  hostler, 
encouragingly,  "  jist  kitoh  hold  on  him,  ViUiam."  The 
deputy  restrained  the  animal's  impetuosity,  and  the 
principal  ran  to  assist  Mr.  Winkle  in  mounting. 

"  T'other  side,  Sir,  if  you  please." 

"Blowed  if  the  gen'lm'n  wom't  a  gettin'  up  on  the 
wrong  side,"  whispered  a  grinning  post-boy,  to  the  in- 
expressibly gratified  waiter. 

Mr.  Winkle,  thus  instructed,  climbed  into  his  saddle, 
with  about  as  much  difficulty  as  he  would  have  experi- 
enced in  getting  up  the  side  of  a  fixst-rate  man-of-war. 

*' All  right?"  inquired  Mr.  Pickwiok,  with  an  inward 
presentiment  that  it  was  all  wrong. 

"  AU  right,"  repUed  Mr.  Winkle,  fainUv. 

"  Let  'em  go,"  cried  the  hostler,—**  Hold  him  in.  Sir  " ; 
and  away  went  the  chaise,  and  the  saddle  horse,  with 
Mr.  Pickwiok  on  the  box  of  the  one,  and  Mr.  Winkle  on 
the  back  of  the  other,  to  the  delight  and  gratification  of 
the  whole  inn  yard. 

**  What  makes  him  go  sideways  ? "  said  Mr.  Snodgrass 
in  the  bin,  to  Mr.  Winkle  in  the  saddle. 

"  I  can't  imagine,"  replied  Mr.  Winkle.    His  horse  was 

Soing  up  the  street  in  the  most  mysterious  manner — side 
rst,  with  his  head  towards  one  side  of  the  way,  and  his 
tail  to  the  other. 

Mr.  Pickwick  had  no  leisure  to  observe  either  this,  or 
any  other  particular,  the  whole  of  his  faculties  being  con- 
centrated in  the  management  of  the  animal  attached  to 
the  chaise,  who  displayed  various  peculiarities,  highly 
interesting  to  a  bystander,  but  by  no  means  equally 
amusing  to  any  one  seated  behind  him.  Besides  con- 
stantly jerking  his  head  up,  in  a  very  unpleasant  and 
uncomfortable  manner,  and  tugging  at  the  reins  to  an 
extent  which  rendered  it  a  matter  of  great  difficulty  for 
Mr.  Pickwick  to  hold  them,  he  had  a  singular  propensity 
for  darting  suddenly  every  now  and  then  to  the  side  of 
the  road,  then  stopping  short,  and  then  rushing  forward 
for  some  minutes,  at  a  speed  which  it  was  wholly  im- 
possible to  control. 

^*  What  can  he  mean  by  this?"  said  Mr.  Snodgrass, 
when  the  horse  had  executed  this  manosuvre  for  the 
twentieth  time. 
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'*  I  don't  know,"  replied  Mr.  Tnpman ;  "  it  looks  very 
like  shying,  don't  it  ?  *'  Mr.  Snodgrkes  was  abont  to  reply, 
when  he  was  interrupted  by  a  shout  from  Mr.  Piokwiok. 

"Woo,"  said  that  gentieman,  "I  have  dropped  my 
whip." 

"  Winkle,"  cried  Mr.  Snodgrass,  as  the  equestrian  oame 
trotting  up  on  the  tidl  horse,  with  his  hat  over  his  ears : 
SAd  shaking  all  over,  as  if  he  would  shake  to  pieces,  with 
the  violenee  of  the  exercise.  "  Pick  up  the  wnip,  there's 
a  good  feUow."  Mr.  Winkle  pulled  at  the  bridle  of  the 
tail  hone  till  he  was  black  in  the  face;  and  having  at 
length  succeeded  in  stopping  him,  dismounted,  handed 
the  whip  to  Mr.  Pickwidc,  and  grasping  the  reins,  pre- 
pared to  remount. 

Now  whether  the  tall  horse,  in  the  natural  playfulness 
of  his  disposition,  was  desirous  of  having  a  little  innocent 
recreation  with  Mr.  Winkle,  or  whether  it  occurred  to 
him  that  he  could  perform  the  journey  as  much  to  his 
own  satis&kotion  without  a  rider  as  with  one,  are  points 
upon  which,  of  course,  we  can  arrive  at  no  definite  and 
distinct  conclusion.  By  whatever  motives  the  animal  was 
actuated,  certain  it  is  that  Mr.  Winkle  had  no  sooner 
touched  the  reins,  than  he  slipped  them  over  his  head, 
and  darted  backwards  to  their  full  length. 

"Poor  fellow,"  said  Mr.  Winkle,  soothingly,— " poor 
fellow— flood  old  horse."  IThe  *'poor  fellow  "  was  proof 
a^nst  flattery :  ^e  more  Mr.  WmUe  tried  to  get  nearer 
him,  the  more  he  sidled  away ;  and,  notwithstanding  all 
kindis  of  coaxing  and  wheedUing,  there  were  Mr.  Winkle 
and  the  horse  goins  round  and  round  each  other  for  ten 
minutes,  at  the  end  of  which  time  each  was  at  precisely 
the  same  distance  from  the  other  as  when  they  first 
commenced— an  unsatisfactory  sort  of  thing  under  any 
cironmstaaoes,  but  particularly  so  in  a  lonely  road,  where 
no  assistance  can  be  procured. 

"What  am  I  to  do?"  shouted  Mr.  Winkle,  after  the 
dodging  had  been  prolonged  for  a  considerable  time. 
*' What  am  I  to  do?    I  can't  get  on  him?  " 

"  You  had  better  lead  him  till  we  come  to  a  turnpike," 
replied  Ifr.  Pickwick  from  the  oliaise. 

"  But  he  won't  come,"  roared  Mr.  Winkle.  "  Do  come, 
and  hold  him." 

Mr.  Pickwick  was  the  very  personation  of  kindness  and 
humanity :  he  threw  the  reins  on  the  horse's  back,  and 
having  descended  from  lus  seat,  carefully  drew  the  chaise 
into  the  badoe,  lest  anything  should  come  along  the  road, 
and  staged  back  to  the  aasist«ioe  of  his  distressed  oom- 
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paniozif  leaving  Mr.  Tmpman  and  Mr.  Snodgrasa  in  the 
yahiole. 

The  hone  no  sooner  beheld  Mr.  Pickwiek  advanelng 
towards  him,  wilih  the  ohaiee  whip  in  his  hand,  than  he 
exchanged  the  rotary  motion  in  which  he  had  previouBly 
indulged,  for  a  retrograde  movement  of  so  very  detennined 
a  ohttracter,  that  it  at  onoe  drew  Mr;  Winkle,  wh0  was 
still  at  the  end  of  the  bridle,  at  a  rather  quieker  rate  than= 
fast  walking,  in  the  direotion.from  whioh  they  had  just 
oomok  Mr.  Piokwiek  ran  to  hia  assistance,  but  the  faster 
Mr.  Pickwldk  ran  forward,  the  faster  the  horse  ran  baok- 
ward.  There  was  a  great  scraping  of  feet,  and  kidkiiBg 
up  of  4ihe  duet ;  anal  at  last  Mr.  WinMe,  his  armsibeiog 
nearly  pulled  out  of  their  sockets,  fairly  let  go  his  hokl. 
The  horoe  paused^  stflkrod,  shook  his  head,  tamed  round, 
and  qaietly  trotted  home  to  Rochester,  lisaving  Mr. 
Winkle  and  Mr.  Pickwick  gaaing  on  eaeh  other  with 
countenances  of  blank  dismay.  A  rattling  noise  at  a 
little  distance  attracted  their  attention.    They  looked  up. 

"Bless  my  soul  I*'  exclaimed  the  agonised  Mr.  Pick* 
wick,  *«  there^B  the  other  horse  running  away  1 " 

It  was  but  too  true«  The  animal  was  startled  by  the 
noise,  and  the  reins  were  on  his  baek.  The  result  may 
be  guessed.  He  tore  o£E  with  the  four-wheeled  chaSse 
behind  him,  and  Mr.  Tm>man  and  Mr.  Snodgrass  in  the 
fbfur'-wheeled  ohaiee.  The  heat  was  a  short  one.  Mr. 
Tnpman  ^irew  himtelf  into  the  hedge,  Mr.  Snodgrass 
fol£>wed  his  example,  the  horse  dashed  the  fiour-wfaeeled 
chaise  against  a  wooden  bridge,  separated  the  wheels  from 
the  body,  and  the  bin  from  the  perch ;  and  finally  stood 
stock  stiU,  feo  gase  anon  the  ruin  lie  had  made. 

The  first  care  of  the  two  unspilt  friends  was  to  extricate 
their  unfortunate  companions  from  their  bed  of'  quickset 
--a  process  whioh  gave  them  the  unspeakable  satisfaction 
of  discovering  that  they  had  sustained  no  injury,  beyond 
sundry  rents  in  their  garments,  and  various  lacerations 
from  the  brambles.  The  next  thing  to  be  done  was,  to 
unharness  the  horse.  This  complicated  process  having 
been  effected,  the  party  walked  slowly  forward,  leading 
the  horse  among  them,  and  abandoning  the  chaise  to  its 
fate. 

An  hour's  walking  brought  the  travellers  to  a  little  road-' 
side  publiO'house,  with  two  elm-trees,  a  horse  toongh,  and 
a  sign^post,  in  front;  one  or  two  deformed  h^*-rieks 
behind,  a  kitchen  garden  at  the  side,  and  rotten  aheds 
and  mouldering  out-houses,  jumbled  in  strange  con-* 
fusion,  all  about  it.   A  red-headed  man  was  working  in  the 
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garden ;  and  to  him  Mr.  Piokwiek  oaUed  lustily—"  Hallo 
there  1 " 

The  rei-headed  man  raised  his  body,  shaded  his  eyes 
with  his  hand,  and  8taced«  long  and  000II7,  at  Mr»  Pickwiok 
and  his  oompaaions. 

"  HaUo  these ! "  repeated  Mr.  Piokwi<^. 

"  Hallo  I "  was  the  sed-headed  man's  reply. 

••  How  far  is  it  to  Stmgley  Dell? " 

**  Better  er  seven  mile." 

**Isitagoodzoad?" 

"No,  'tan't."  Having  ottered  this  fadef  reply,  and 
appaeently  satisfied  himself  with  another  sonttmy,  the 
red-headed  man  resomed  his  work. 

**  We  want  to  put  this  hfjrse  ap  here,"  said  Mr.  Piok- 
wiok ;  "  I  suppose  we  can,  oan*t  we?  " 

^'  Want  to  pat  that  ere  horse  up,  do'ee  ?  "  repeated  the 
red-headed  man^  leaning  on  his  spade. 

"Of  oonrse,"  replied  Me.  Piokwiok,  who  had  by  this 
time  advanoed,  horse  in  haoid,  to  the  garden  rails. 

"  Missus  "—soared  the  man  with  this  red  head,  emerg- 
ing from  the  garden,  and  looking  very  hard  at  the  hocss — 
"  Mi8sns.*' 

A  tall  bony  woman— straight  all  the  way  down-— in  a 
coane  blue  pelisse,  with  the  waist  an  inch  or  two  below 
her  ann-pits,  responded  to  the  call. 

"Can  we  put  this  horse  op  hare,  my  good  woman? " 
said  Mr.  Tapman»  advancing,  and  speaking  in  his  most 
sadnotiva  tones.  The  woman  locked  venr  hard  at  the 
whole  pasty;  and  the  red-headed  man  whispered  some- 
thing in  her  ear* 

"  Ko^"  replied  the  woman,  after  a  little  consideration, 
"  I'm  aleerd  on  it." 

"  Afraid  1 "  exclaimed  Mr.  Pickwick, "  what's  the  woman 
afraid  oft" 

"  It  got  us  in  trouble  last  time,'.'  said  the  woman,  turning 
into  the^ouse ;  "  I  woant  have  notbin'  to  say  to  'un." 

"  Moat  «ztcaoKdinaKy  thing  I  ever  met  with  in  my  life,'* 
said  the  astonished  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"I— I-^reaUy  believe,"  whispered  Mr.  Winkle,  as  his 
friends  gathered  round  him,  "  that  they  think  we  ha^ 
oomS  by  this  horse  in  some  dishonest  manner.^' 

**  Whatl "  ezolaimed  Mr.  Pickwick,  in  a  storm  of  in* 
dignation.    Mr.  Winkle  modestly  repeated  his  suggestion. 

"  Hallo,  von  fellow  t "  said  the  angry  Mr.  Piokwick, 
*'  do  yon  think  we  stole  this  horse  ?  " 

"I'm  sure  ye  did,"  replied  the  red-headed  man,  with 
a  grin  which  agitated  his  conntenanoe  from  one  auricular 
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oigan  to  the  other.  Saying  which,  he  tamed  into  the 
houee,  end  banged  the  door  after  him. 

"It's  like  a  dream."~-ejaoulated  Mr.  Pickwick,  *'a 
hideoae  dream.  The  idea  of  a  man's  walking  about,  all 
day,  with  a  dreadful  horse  that  he  can't  get  rid  of  1 "  The 
depressed  Piokwiokians  turned  moodily  away,  with  the 
tall  quadruped,  for  which  they  all  felt  the  most  unmitigated 
disgust,  following  slowly  at  their  heels. 

It  was  late  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  four  friends  and 
their  four-footed  companion,  turned  into  the  lane  leading 
to  Manor  Farm :  and  even  when  they  were  so  near  their 

glace  of  destination,  the  pleasure  they  would  otherwise 
ave  experienced,  was  materially  damped  as  they  reflected 
on  the  singularity  of  their  agpearanoe,  and  the  absurdity 
of  their  situation.  Tom  clothes,  laoeiated  ^es,  dusty 
shoes,  exhausted  looks,  and,  above  all,  the  horse^  Oh, 
how  Mr.  Pickwick  cursed  that  home:  he  had  eyed  the 
noble  animal  from  time  to  time  with  looks  expressive  of 
hatred  and  revenge;  more  tlum  once  he  had  calculated 
the  probable  amount  of  the  expense  he  would  ineur  by 
cutting  his  throat;  and  now  the  temptation  to  destroy 
him,  or  to  cast  him  loose  upon  the  world,  rushed  upon  his 
mind  with  tenfold  force.  He  was  roused  from  a  medita- 
tion on  these  dire  imaginings,  by  the  sudden  appearance 
of  two  figures,  at  a  turn  of  tne  lane.  It  was  Mr.  Wardle, 
and  his  mithful  attendant,  the  fat  boy. 

**  Why,  where  htwe  you  been  7  "  said  the  hospitable  old 
gentleman.  **  I've  been  waiting  for  you  aU  day.  Well, 
you  do  look  tired.  What  t  Scratches  I  Not  hurt,  I  hope 
— ^h  ?  Well,  I  am  glad  to  hear  that — ^veiy.  So  you've 
been  spilt,  eh  ?  Never  mind.  Oommon  accident  in  these 
parts.  Joe— damn  that  boy,  he's  asleep  again — Joe,  take 
that  horse  from  the  gentleman,  and  lead  it  into  the  stable." 

The  fat  boy  sauntered  heavily  behind  them  with  the 
animal ;  and  the  old  gentleman  condoling  with  his  guests 
in  homely  phrase,  on  so  much  of  the  day's  adventures  as 
they  thought  proper  to  communicate,  led  the  way  to  the 
kitchen. 

**  We'll  have  you  put  to  rights  here,"  said  the  old  gentle- 
man, **  and  then  I'll  introduce  vou  to  the  people  in  the 
parlour.  Emma,  bring  out  the  cnerry  brandy ;  now,  Jane, 
a  needle  and  thread  here;  towels  and  water,  Mary.  Oome, 
girls,  bustle  about." 

Three  or  four  buxom  girls  speedily  dispersed  in  search 
of  the  different  articles  in  requisition,  while  a  couple  of 
laige-headed,  ciroular-vieaged  males  rose  from  their  seats 
in  the  chimney  comer  (for  although  it  was  a  May  evening, 
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their  aitaohxnenl  to  the  wood  fire  appeared  as  cordial  as 
if  it  were  Christmas),  and  dived  into  some  obscure  recesses, 
from  which  they  speedily  produced  a  bottle  of  blacking, 
and  some  half-dozen  brashes. 

*'  Bustle,"  said  the  old  gentleman  again,  but  the  admoni- 
tion was  quite  unnecessary,  for  one  of  the  girls  pottred  out 
the  cherry  brandy,  and  another  brought  in  tne  towels, 
and  one  of  the  men  suddenly  seizing  Mr.  Pickwick  by  the 
leg,  at  the  imminent  hazud  of  throwing  him  on  his 
b^anoe,  brashed  away  at  his  boot,  till  his  corns  were  red- 
hot  ;  while  the  other  shampoo'd  Mr.  Winkle  with  a  heavy 
clothes  brush,  indulging,  during  the  operation,  in  that 
hissing  sound,  which  hostlers  are  wont  to  produce,  when 
engaged  in  rubbing  down  a  horse. 

Mr.  Snodgrass,  having  concluded  his  ablutions,  took  a 

survey  of  the  room,  while  standing  with  his  back  to  the 

fire,  sipping  his  cherry  brandy  with  heartfelt  satisfaction. 

He  deoeribes  it,  as  a  larse  apartment,  with  a  red  brick 

floor,  and  a  capacious  chimney;  the  ceiling  garnished 

with  hams,  sides  of  bacon,  and  ropes  of  onions.    The  walls 

were  decorated  with  several  hunting-whips,  two  or  three 

bridles,  a  saddle,  and  an  old  rusty  blunderbnss,  with  an 

inaoription  below  it,  intimating  that  it  was  **  Loaded  ** — 

as  it  had  been,  on  the  same  authority,  for  half  a  century 

at  least.    An  old  Mght-day  clock,  of  solemn  and  sedate 

demeanour,  ticked  gravely  in  one  comer;  and  a  silver 

watoh,  of  equal  antiquity,  daiu^led  from  one  of  the  many 

hooka  which  ornamented  the  dresser. 

**  Beady  7  "  sidd  the  old  gentleman  inquiringly,  when  his 
guests  had  been  washed,  mended,  brushed,  and  brandied. 
"  Qnite,"  replied  Mr.  Pickwick. 

**Gome  along  then,"  and  the  |>arty  having  traversed 
several  dark  pcuisages,  and  being  joined  by  Mr.  Tupman, 
who  had  lingered  behind  to  snatch  a  kiss  from  £mma, 
for  which  he  had  been  duly  rewarded  with  sundry  push- 
ings  and  sciatohings,  arrived  at  the  parlour  door. 

**Weloome,**  said  their  hospitable  host,  throwing  it 
open  and  stepping  forward  to  announce  them,  "  Welcome, 
gmtlemen,  to  Manor  Farm." 
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CHAPTER  VI 

AN  OLD-FASHIONED  CARD-PARTY  —  THE  CLERGY- 
MAN'S VERSES— THE  STORY  OP  THE  CONVICTS 
RETURN 

n  BVEBAL  guests  who  were  assembled  ia  tlie  old  parlour, 
U  rose  to  greet  Mr.  Pickwiok  and  his  fiiends  upon  their 
entrance ;  and  during  the  perlormanoe  of  the  oeremoay 
of  introduction,  with  all  due  formalities,  Mr.  Pickwick 
had  leisure  to  observe  the  appearance,  and  speculate  upon 
the  characters  and  pursuits,  of  the  persons  by  whom  he 
was  surrounded — a  nabtt  in  which  he  in  common  with 
many  other  great  men  delighted  to  indulge. 

A  very  old  lady,  in  a  lofty  cap  and  fad^  silk  gown — ^no 
less  a  personage  than  Mr.  Wardle's  mother — occupied  the 
post  of  honour  on  the  right-hand  comer  of  the  chimney- 
piece  ;  and  various  certificates  of  her  having  been  brought 
up  in  the  way  she  should  go  when  young,  and  of  her  not 
having  departed  from  it  when  old,  omamisnted  the  ws^, 
in  the  form  of  samplers  of  anoieBit  date,  worsted  landscapes 
of  equal  antiquity,  and  crimson  silk  te^-kettle  holdeis  ot 
a  more  modem  period.  The  aunt,  the  two  young  ladies, 
and  Mr.  Wardle,  each  vying  with  the  other  in  paying 
sealous  and  unremitting  attentions  to  the  old  lady,  crowded 
round  her  easy  cliair,  one  holding  her  ear-trumpet,  another 
an  orange,  and  a  third  a  smelling-bottle,  while  a  fourth 
was  busily  engaged  in  patting  and  punching  the  pillows, 
which  were  arranged  for  her  support.  On  the  opposite  side, 
sat  a  bald-headed  old  gentleman,  with  a  good-kumoared 
benevolent  face — the  cleigyman  of  Dingley  Dell;  and 
next  him  sat  his  wife,  a  stout  blooming  old  lady,  who 
looked  as  if  she  were  well  skilled,  not  only  in  the  art  and 
mystery  of  manufacturing  home-made  oordii^s  greatly  to 
other  people's  satisfaction,  but  of  tasting  them  occasion- 
ally very  much  to  her  own.  A  Uttleiiard-headed,  Bipstone 
pippin-faced  man,  was  conversing  with  a  fat  old  gentleman 
in  one  comer ;  and  two  or  three  more  old  gentlemen,  and 
two  or  three  more  old  ladies,  sat  bolt-upright  and  motion- 
less on  their  chairs,  staring  very  hard  at  Mr.  Pickwick  and 
his  fellow-voyagers. 

*'  Mr.  Pickwick,  mother,"  said  Mr.  Wardle,  at  the  very 
top  of  his  voice. 

**  Ahl"  said  the  old  lady,  shaking  her  head;  "I  can't 
hear  you." 
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"  Mr.  Piokwiok,  gnuidma ! "  aoreamed  both  the  young 
Udies  together. 

*•  Ah  t "  ezoiftimad  the  old  lady.  <^  WeU ;  it  don't  much 
matter.  He  don*t  care  for  an  old  'oonuul  like  me,  I  dare 
say." 

"I  aesure  you,  Ma'am/*  said  Mr.  Piokwiok,  grmping 
the  old  lady's  hand ;  and  speaking  so  loud  that  the  exer- 
tion imparted  a  oximson  hne  to  his  benevolent  oonntenanoe ; 
**I  assave  you,  Ma'am,  that  dothing  delights  me  more, 
than  to  see  a  lady  of  your  time  of  life  heading  so  fine  a 
family,  and  looking  so  young  and  well." 

*«  Ah!"  said  the  old  lady,  after  a  short  pause ;  "It'saU 
very  fine,  I  dare  say ;  but  I  can't  hear  him." 

^Grandma's  rather  put  out  now,"  aald  Miss  Isabella 
Wardle,  in  a  iow  tone ;  "  but  she'll  talk  to  you  presently." 

Mr.  Piokwiok  nodded  his  readiness  to  humour  the  in- 
firmities of  age,  and  entered  into  a  general  conversation 
with  the  other  members  of  the  oiiole. 

«« Delightful  situation  this,"  said  Mr.  Piokwiok. 

'*  I>elightfnl  t "  echoed  Messrs.  Snodgrass,  Tnpman,%nd 
Winkle. 

•*  WeU,  I  think  it  is,"  said  Mr.  Waidle. 

•'Theie  ahi't  a  better  spot  o'  ground  in  all  Kent,  Sir," 
said  the  hard-headed  man  vTith  the  pippin-fao^ ;  "  there 
aiB*t  Indaed,  Sir-^I'm  sure  there  ain't.  Sir";  and  the 
hard-headed  man  loolrad  triumphantly  round,  as  if  he  had 
been  very  muoh  oontradioted  by  somebody,  but  had  got 
the  better  of  him  at  last. 

<*  There  ain't  a  better  spot  o'  ground  in  all  Kent,"  said 
the  hard  headed  man  again,  after  a  pause. 

"'Cept  MuUins'  Meadows!"  observed  the  fat  man, 
solemnly^ 

*'  Mnllins'  Bfeadows ! "  ejaoulated  the  other,  with  pro- 
found oontempt. 

*«  Ah,  Mullins'  Meadows,"  repeated  the  fat  man. 

**  Beg'lar  good  land  that,"  interposed  another  fat  man. 

**  And  so  it  is,  snre-ly,"  said  a  third  fat  man. 

*'  Bverybody  knows  that,"  said  the  corpulent  host. 

The  hard-headed  man  looked  dubiously  round,  but 
finding  himself  in  a  minority,  assumed  a  compassionate 
air,  and  said  no  more. 

"  What  are  they  talking  about  ?  "  inquired  the  old  lady 
at  one  of  her  grand-daughters,  in  a  very  audible  voice ;. 
for,  like  many  deaf  people,  she  never  seemed  to  calculate 
on  the  possibility  of  other  persons  hearing  what  she  said 
hersell 

*' About  the  land,  grandma." 
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'*What  about  the  laad  7  —  Nothing  the  matter,  is 
there?" 

*'  No,  no.  Mr.  Miller  was  saying  oar  land  was  better 
than  MuHins*  Meadows." 

'*  How  should  he  know  anything  about  it  ?  "  inquired 
the  dd  lady  indignantly.  **  Miller's  a  conceited  oozoomb, 
and  you  may  tell  him  I  said  so."  Saying  which,  the  old 
lady,  quite  unoonscious  that  she  had  spoken  above  a  whis* 

ger,  ctew  herself  up,  and  looked  earring  knives  at  the 
ard-headed  delinquent. 

**  Oome,  come,"  said  the  bustling  host,  with  a  natural 
anxiety  to  change  the  oonversation, — "  What  say  you  to 
a  rubber,  Mr.  Pickwick  ?  " 

"  I  should  like  it  of  all  things,"  replied  that  gentleman ; 
*'  but  pray  don't  make  up  one  on  my  aoconnt." 

"  On,  I  assure  you,  mother's  very  fond  of  a  rubber," 
said  Mr.  Wardle ;  **  ain't  you,  mother?  " 

The  old  lady,  who  was  much  less  deaf  on  this  subject 
than  on  any  other,  replied  in  the  affirmative. 

*''Joe,  Joe,*'  said  the  old  gentleman — '*  Joe  — 4amn  that — 
oh,  here  he  is ;  put  out  the  card-tables." 

The  lethargic  youth  contrived  without  any  additional 
rousing,  to  set  out  two  card-tables ;  the  one  for  Pope  Joan, 
and  the  otiier  for  whist.  The  whist-pla^rs  were,  Mr.  Pick- 
wick and  the  old  lady ;  Mr.  Miller  and  tlie  fat  gentleman. 
The  round  game  comprised  the  rest  of  the  company. 

The  rubber  was  conducted  with  all  that  gravity  of  de- 
portment, and  sedateness  of  demeanour,  which  Mfit  the 
pursuit  entitled  "  whist " — a  solemn  observance,  to  which, 
as  it  appears  to  us,  the  title  of  **  crame "  has  been  very 
iireverontly  and  ignominiously  applied.  The  round-game 
table  on  the  other  hand,  was  so  boisterously  merry,  as 
materially  to  interrupt  the  contemplations  of  Mr.  Miller, 
who  not  being  quite  so  much  absorbed  as  he  ought  to 
have  been,  contrived  to  commit  various  high  crimes  and 
misdemeanours,  which  excited  the  wrath  of  the  fat 
gentleman  to  a  veiy  great  extent,  and  called  forth  the 
good-humour  of  the  old  lady  in  a  proportionate  degree. 

"  There  I "  said  the  criminal  Miller  triumphantly,  as  he 
took  up  the  odd  trick  at  the  conclusion  of  a  hand ;  **that 
could  not  have  been  played  better,  I  flatter  myself; — 
impossible  to  have  maae  another  trick  I  " 

*'  Miller  ought  to  have  trumped  the  diamond,  oughtn't 
he,  Sir  ?  "  said  the  old  lady. 

Mr.  Pickwick  nodded  assent. 

"Ought  I,  though?"  said  the  unfortunate,  with  a 
dpubtful  appeal  to  his  partner. 
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"  You  ought.  Sir,*'  said  the  fat  gentleman,  in  an  awful 
voice. 

"  Verj  Sony/'  said  the  orest-fallen  Miller. 

**  Muoh  nee  that,"  growled  the  fat  gentleman. 

**Two  by  honours — ^makes  us  eight,"  said  Mr.  Piok- 
wlok. 

Another  hand.    **  Can  you  one  ?  *'  inquired  the  old  lady. 

**  I  oan,**  replied  Mr.  Pickwick.  **  Double,  single,  and 
the  rub." 

**  Never  was  suoh  luck,"  said  Mr.  Miller. 

**  Never  was  such  cards,"  said  the  fat  gentleman. 

A  solemn  silenoe ;  Mr.  Pickwick  humorous,  the  old  lady 
serious,  the  fat  gentleman  captious,  aud  Mr.  Miller  timor- 
ous. 

"Another  double,"  said  the  old  lady:  triumphantly 
making  a  memorandum  of  the  circumstance,  by  placing 
one  sixpence  and  a  battered  halfpenny,  under  the  candle- 
stick. 

"  A  double,  Sir,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"  Quite  aware  of  the  ^t.  Sir,"  replied  the  fat  gentleman, 
sharply. 

Another  game,  with  a  similar  result,  was  followed  by  a 
revoke  from  the  unlucky  Miller ;  on  which  the  fakt  gentle- 
man burst  into  a  state  of  high  personal  excitement  which 
lasted  until  the  conclusion  of  the  game,  when  he  retired 
into  a  comer,  and  remained  perfectly  mute  for  one  hour 
and  twenty-seven  minutes ;  at  the  end  of  which  time,  he 
emerged  from  his  retirement,  and  offered  Mr.  Pickwick  a 
pinoh  of  snufi  with  the  air  of  a  man  who  had  made  up 
his  mind  to  a  Christian  forgiveness  of  injuries  sustained. 
The  old  lady's  hearing  decidedly  improved,  and  the  un- 
lucky Miller  felt  as  much  out  of  his  element,  as  a  dolphin 
in  a  sentry-box. 

Meanwhile  the  round  game  proceeded  right  merrily. 
Isabella  Wardle  and  Mr.  Trundle  **went  partners,"  and 
Smily  Wardle  and  Mr.  Snodgrass  did  the  same ;  and  even 
Mr.  Tupman  and  the  spinster  aunt,  established  a  joint- 
stock  company  of  fish  and  flattery.  Old  Mr.  Wardle  was 
in  the  very  height  of  his  jollity ;  and  he  was  so  funny  in 
his  management  of  the  board,  and  the  old  ladies  were 
so  sharp  alter  their  winnings,  that  the  whole  table  was 
in  a  perpetual  roar  of  merriment  and  laughter.  There 
was  one  old  lady  who  always  had  about  half-a-dozen  cards 
to  pav  for,  at  which  everybody  laughed,  regularly  eveiy 
round ;  and  when  the  old  lady  looked  cross  at  having  to 
pav,  they  lauahed  louder  than  ever;  on  which  the  old 
Mj's  faoe  gradually  brightenai  ^1f^  Wl  <^t  laaii  ^e  laughed 
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louder  thAn  any  of  them.  Then,  when  the  spinster  aunt 
got  '*  matrimony/'  the  young  ladies  laughed  afresh,  and 
the  spinster  aunt  seemed  disposed  to  be  pettish ;  till,  feel- 
ing Mr.  Tupman  squeezing  her  hand  under  the  table,  she 
brightened  up  too,  and  looked  rather  knowing,  as  if 
msSrimony  in  reality  were  not  quite  so  far  ofi  as  some 
people  thought  for ;  whereupon  everybody  laughed  again, 
and  especially  old  Mr.  Wardle,  who  enjoyed  a  joke  as  much 
as  the  youngest.  As  to  Mr.  Snodgrass,  he  did  nothing  but 
whisper  poetical  sentiments  into  his  partner's  ear,  which 
made  one  old  gentleman  facetiously  sly,  about  partnerships 
at  cards  and  partnemhips  for  life,  and  caused  the  afore- 
said old  gentleman  to  msJce  some  remarks  thereupon,  ac- 
companied with  divers  winks  and  chuckles,  which  niade 
the  company  very  niercy  and  the  old  gentleman's  wife 
especially  so.  And  Mr.  Winkle  came  out  with  jokes  which 
are  very  well  known  in  town,  but  are  not  at  all  known  in 
the  country;  and  as  everybody  laughed  at  them  very 
heartily,  and  said  they  were  veiv  capital,  Mr.  Winkle 
was  in  a  state  of  great  honour  and  gloiy.  And  the  bene- 
volent clergyman  looked  pleasantly  on;  for  the  happy 
faoes  which  surrounded  the  table  mad«  the  good  old 
man  feel  happy  too;  and  though  the  merriment  was 
rather  boisterous,  still  it  came  from  the  heart  and  not 
from  the  lips:  and  this  is  the  right  sort  of  merriment, 
after  aU. 

The  evening  glided  swiftly  away,  in  these  cheerful  re- 
creations; and  when  the  substantial,  though  homely 
supper  had  been  despatched,  and  the  little  partv  formed 
a  social  circle  round  the  fire,  Mr.  Pickwick  thought  he  had 
never  felt  so  happy  in  his  life,  and  at  no  time  so  much 
disposed  to  enjoy^  and  make  the  most  of,  the  passing 
moments. 

V  Now  this,"  said  the  hospitable  host,  who  waeettting  in 
great  state  next  the  old  laav's  armchair,  with  her  hand 
fast  clasped  in  his—"  This  is  just  what  I  like— the  hapj^est 
moments  of  my  life  have  been  passed  at  this  old  fireside : 
and  I  am  so  aifetached  to  it,  that  I  keep  up  a  biasing  fire 
here  every  evening,  until  it  actually  grows  too  hot  to  bear 
it.  Why,  my  poor  old  mother,  here,  used  to  sit  before  this 
fireplace  upon  that  little  stool,  when  she  was  a  girl--^idn't 
you,  mother?" 

The  tear  which  starts  unbidden  to  tiie  eye  when  the  re- 
oollection  of  M  times,  and  the  happiness  of  many  years 
agOt  is  suddenlv  recalled,  stole  down  the  old  lady's  face,  as 
^e  shook  her  head  with  a  melancholy  smile* 

**  Yoiu  must  exouse  my  talking  about  this  old  place,  Mr. 
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Pickwick,"  resomed  the  hott,  after  a  short  pause—**  for  I 
love  it  dearly,  and  know  no  other — ^the  oid  honsee  and 
fields  seem  like  living  friends  to  me;  and  so  does  our 
little  church  with  the  ivy, — about  which,  by-tbe-by,  our 
excellent  friend  there,  made  a  song  when  he  first  came 
amongst  us.  Mr.  Snodgrass,  have  you  anything  in  your 
glass  ?  " 

**  Plenty,  thank  you,"  replied  that  gentleman,  whose 
poetic  curiosity  had  been  greatly  excited  by  the  last 
observations  of  his  entertainer.  *'  I  beg  your  pardon,  but 
you  were  talking  about  the  song  of  the  Ivy." 

•<  You  must  ask  our  friend  opposite  about  that,"  said 
the  host  knowingly :  indicating  the  clergyman  by  a  nod 
of  his  head. 

*'  May  I  say  thait  I  should  like  to  hear  you  repeat  it, 
Sir,'*  said  Mr.  Snodgrass. 

**  Why  really,'*  replied  the  clergyman,  **  it's  a  very  slight 
afiEair ;  and  the  only  excuse  I  have  for  having  ever  perpe- 
trated it,  is,  that  I  was  a  young  man  at  the  time.  Such 
as  it  is,  however,  you  shall  hear  it  if  you  wish." 

A  munnur  of  curiosity  was  of  course  the  reply ;  and  the 
old  gentleman  proceeded  to  recite,  with  the  aid  of  sundry 
promptings  from  his  wife,  the  lines  in  question.  **  I  call 
them,"  said  he, 


Sbe  3v^  Oreen 

Oh,  a  dainty  plant  is  the  Ivy  green. 

That  creepeth  o'er  miss  old  1 

Of  right  cAoice  food  are  his  meals,  I  ween. 

In  his  cell  so  lone  and  cold. 

The  wall  must  be  crumbled,  the  stone  decayed, 

To  pleaBore  his  daintv  whim  : 

And  the  monldering  dust  that  years  have  inade, 

Is  a  meTTy  meal  for  him. 

Creeping  where  no  life  is  seen, 
A  rare  old  plant  is  the  Ivy  green. 

Fast  he  stealeth  on,  though  he  wears  no  wings, 

And  a  staunch  old  heart  has  he. 

How  closely  he  twineth,  how  tight  he  cUngs, 

To  bis  friend  the  huge  Oak  Tree  ! 

And  slily  he  traileth  along  the  ground, 

And  his  leaves  he  gently  waves, 

As  he  joyooslv  hugs  and  crawleth  round 

The  rich  mould  of  dead  men's  sraves. 

Creeping  where  grim  aeath  has  been, 
A  rare  old  plant  is  the  Ivy  green. 
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Whole  a^  hAve  fled  and  their  works  deoayedi 

And  nations  have  scattered  been ; 

But  the  stout  old  Ivy  shall  never  fade, 

From  its  hale  and  hearty  green. 

The  brave  old  plant  in  its  lonely  days, 

Shall  fatten  upon  the  past : 

For  the  stateliest  builaing  man  can  raise, 

Is  the  Ivy's  food  at  last. 

Creeping  on,  where  time  has  been, 
A  rare  old  plant  is  the  Ivy  green. 

While  the  old  gentleman  repeated  these  linee  a  second 
time,  to  enable  Mr.  Snodgrass  to  note  them  down,  Mr. 
Pickwick  perused  the  lineaments  of  his  faoe  with  an  ex- 
pression of  great  interest.  The  old  gentleman  having 
oonoluded  his  dictation,  and  Mr.  Snodgrass  having  returned 
his  note-book  to  his  pocket,  Mr.  Piokwiok  said, — 

**  Excuse  me.  Sir,  for  maJdng  the  remark  on  so  short  an 
acquaintance ;  but  a  gentleman  like  yourself  cannot  fail,  I 
should  think,  to  have  observed  many  scenes  and  inddents 
worth  recording,  in  the  course  of  your  experience  as  a 
minister  of  the  Gospel." 

*'I  have  witnessed  some  certainly,"  replied  the  old 
gentleman ;  **  but  the  incidents  and  characters  have  been 
of  a  homely  and  ordinary  nature,  my  sphere  of  action 
beixig  so  very  limited." 

"You  did  make  some  notes,  I  think,  about  John 
Edmunds,  did  you  not?"  inquired  Mr.  Wardle  who 
appeared  very  desirous  to  draw  his  friend  out,  for  the 
edification  of  his  new  visitors. 

The  old  gentleman  slightly  nodded  his  head  in  token  of 
assent,  and  was  proceeding  to  change  the  subject,  when 
Mr.  Pickwick  said, — 

"  I  beg  your  pardon.  Sir ;  but  pray,  if  I  may  venture  to 
inquire,  who  was  John  Edmunds  ?  " 

(•  The  vezT  thing  I  was  about  to  ask,"  said  Mr.  Snod- 
grass,  eagerly. 

"  You  are  fairly  in  for  it,"  said  the  jolly  host.  **  You 
must  satisfy  the  curiosity  of  these  gentlemen,  sooner  or 
later ;  so  ^ou  had  better  take  advantage  of  this  favourable 
opportumty,  and  do  so  at  once." 

The  old  gentleman  smiled  good-humouredly  as  he  drew 
his  chair  forward; — the  remainder  of  the  party  drew 
their  chairs  closer  together,  especially  Mr.  Tupman  and 
the  spinster  aunt,  who  were  possibly  rather  hard  of  hear- 
ing; and  the  old  lady's  ear-trumpet  having  been  duly 
adjusted,  and  Mr.  Miller  (who  had  fallen  asleep  during 
the  recital  of  the  verses)  roused  from  his  slumbers  by  an 
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odmoniioiy  pinob,  administered  beneath  the  table  by  his 
ez-paitner  tne  solemn  fa,t  man,  the  old  gentleman,  with- 
out farther  piefaoe,  oommenced  the  following  tale,  to 
which  we  have  taken  the  liberty  of  preflsdng  the  title  of 


Thb  Oonyiof'b  Bbtubn 

"When  I  first  settled  in  this  Tillage,"  said  the  old 
gentleman,  **  which  is  now  just  five^and-twenty  years  a^o, 
the  moet  notorious  person  among  my  pcuishioners  was  a 
man  of  the  name  of  Edmunds,  who  leased  a  small  farm 
near  this  spot.  He  was  a  morose,  siayage-hearted,  bad 
man :  idle  and  dissolute  in  his  habits ;  cruel  and  ferocious 
in  his  disposition.  Beyond  the  few  lazv  and  reckless 
vagabonds  with  whom  lie  sauntered  away  nis  time  in  the 
fields,  or  sotted  in  the  ale-house,  he  had  not  a  single 
friend  or  acquaintance ;  no  one  cared  to  speak  to  the  man 
whom  many  feared,  and  every  one  detested — ^and  Edmunds 
was  shunned  by  all. 

**  This  man  had  a  wife  and  one  son,  who,  when  I  first 
came  here,  was  about  twelve  years  old.  Of  the  acuteneas 
of  that  woman's  sufferings,  of  the  gentle  and  enduring 
manner  in  which  she  bore  them,  of  the  agony  of  solicitude 
with  which  she  reared  that  boy,  no  one  can  form  an 
adequate  conception.  Heaven  foigive  me  the  supposition, 
if  it  be  an  uncharitable  one,  but  I  do  firmly  and  in  my 
soul  believe,  that  the  man  systematically  tried  for  many 
years  to  break  her  heart ;  but  she  bore  it  all  for  her  child's 
sake,  and,  however  stranse  it  may  seem  to  many,  for  his 
father's  too ;  for  brute  as  he  was  and  cruelly  as  he  treated 
her,  she  had  loved  him  once;  and  the  recollection  of 
what  he  had  been  to  her,  awaJcened  feelings  of  forbear- 
ance and  meekness  under  suffering  in  her  bosom,  to 
which  all  God's  creatures,  but  women,  are  strangers. 

**They  were  poor — they  could  not  be  otherwise  when 
the  man  pursued  such  courses ;  but  the  woman's  unceas- 
ing and  unwearied  exertions,  early  and  late,  morning, 
noon,  and  ni^t,  iefi  them  above  actual  want.  Those 
exertions  were  but  lU  repaid.  People  who  passed  the 
spot  in  the  evening — sometimes  at  a  late  hour  of  the 
night — ^reported  that  they  had  heard  the  moans  and  sobe 
of  a  woman  in  distress,  and  the  sound  of  blows:  and 
more  than  once,  when  it  was  past  midnight,  the  boy 
knocked  softly  at  the  door  of  a  neighbour's  house,  whither 
he  had  been  sent,  to  escape  the  drunken  fury  of  his  un- 
natural father. 
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**  During  the  whole  of  thia  time,  and  when  the  poor 
oreature  often  bore  about  her  marks  of  ill-usage  and 
yiolence  which  she  could  not  wholly  conceal,  she  was  a 
constant  attendant  at  our  little  church.  Regularly  every 
Sunday,  morning  and  afternoon  she  occupied  the  same 
seat  with  the  boy  at  her  side ;  and  though  they  were  both 
poorly  dressed — much  more  so  than  many  of  their  neigh- 
bours who  were  in  a  lower  station — ^they  were  always  neat 
and  clean.  Every  one  had  a  friendly  nod  and  a  kind 
word  for  'poor  Mrs.  Edmunds ' ;  and  sometimes,  when 
she  stoppea  to  exchange  a  few  words  with  a  neighbour  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  service  in  the  little  row  of  elm  trees 
which  leads  to  the  church  porch,  or  lingered  behind  to 
gaze  with  a  mother's  pride  and  fondness  upon  her  healthy 
boy,  as  he  sported  before  her  with  some  little  companions, 
her  care-worn  face  ^ould  lighten  up  with  an  expression 
of  heartfelt  gratitude ;  and  she  would  look,  if  not  cheerful 
and  happy,  at  least  tlcanquil  and  contented. 

**Five  or  six  years  passed  away;  the  boy  had  become 
a  robust  and  well-grown  youth.  The  tmie  that  had 
strengthened  the  child's  slight  frame  and  knit  his  weak 
limbs  into  the  strength  of  manhood,  had  bowed  hfs 
mother's  form,  and  enfeebled  her  steps ;  but  the  arm  that 
should  have  supported  her  was  no  longer  looked  in  hers ; 
the  face  that  should  have  cheered  her,  no  more  looked 
upon  her  own.  She  occupied  her  old  seat,  but  there  was 
a  vacant  one  beside  her.  The  Bible  was  kept  as  carefully 
as  ever,  the  places  were  found  and  folded  down  as  they 
used  to  be :  but  there  was  no  one  to  read  it  vnth  her ;  emd 
the  tears  fell  thick  and  fast  upon  the  book,  and  blotted 
the  words  from  her  eyes.  Neighbours  were  as  kind  as 
they  were  wont  to  be  of  old,  but  she  shunned  their  greet- 
ings with  averted  head.  There  was  no  lingering  among 
the  old  elm  trees  now — ^no  cheering  anticipations  of 
happiness  yet  in  store.  The  desolate  woman  drew  her 
bonnet  closer  over  her  face,  and  walked  hurriedly  away. 

"Shall  I  tell  you,  that  the  young  man,  who,  looking 
back  to  the  earliest  of  his  childhood's  days  to  which 
memory  and  consciousness  extended,  and  carrying  his 
recollection  down  to  that  moment,  could  remember 
nothing  which  was  not  in  some  way  connected  with  a 
long  series  of  voluntary  privations  suffered  by  his  mother 
for  his  sake,  with  ill-usage,  and  insult,  and  violence,  and 
all  endured  for  him; — shaJl  I  tell  you,  that  he,  with  a 
reckless  disregard  of  her  breaking  heart,  and  a  sullen 
wilful  forgetfulness  of  all  she  had  done  and  borne  for  him, 
had  link^  himself  with  depraved  and  abandoned  men, 
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and  WIS  madly  poraaing  a  headlong  career,  which  must 
bring  death  to  him,  and  shame  to  her  ?  Alas  for  human 
nature)    Yon  haye  anticipated  it  long  since. 

**^he  measore  of  the  unhai^y  woman's  misery  and 
mislmrtune  was  about  to  be  completed.  Numerous 
offtooes  had  been  conmiitted  in  the  neighbourhood ;  the 
pei^rators  remained  undiscovered,  and  their  boldness 
mereased.  A  robbery  of  a  daring  and  aggravated  nature 
occasioned  a  vigilance  of  pursuit,  and  a  strictness  of  search, 
they  had  not  calculated  on.  Young  Edmunds  was  sus- 
pected with  three  companions^  He  was  apprehended — 
emnmitted^-^tried — conaemned<^to  die. 

^  The  wild  and  pieroing  shriek  from  a  woman's  voice, 
wfaicfa  resounded  through  the  court  when  the  solemn 
sentence  was  pronounced,  rings  in  my  ears  at  this  moment. 
That  cry  strock  a  terror  to  the  cnlp^t's  heart,  which  trial, 
oondemnalion^— the  approach  of  death  itself,  had  ^iled  to 
awaken.  The  lips  whieh  had  been  compressed  in  dogged 
sullenness  throughout,  quivered  and  parted  involuntarily ; 
the  faee  turned  ashy  pale  as  the  cold  perspiration  broke 
forth  from  every  pore;  the  sturdy  limbs  of  the  felon 
trembled,  and  he  staggered  in  the  dock. 

"In  the  first  transports  of  her  mmital  anguish,  the 
snffering  mother  threw  herself  upon  her  knees  at  my  feet, 
and  fervently  besought  the  Almighty  Being  who  had 
hi^erto  supported  her  in  i^l  her  troubles,  to  release  her 
fiom  a  world  of  woe  and  misery,  and  to  spare  the  life  of 
her  only  child.  A  burst  of  grief,  and  a  violent  struggle, 
such  as  I  hope  I  may  never  have  to  witness  again, 
saeoeeded.  I  knew  that  her  heart  was  breaking  from 
that  hour ;  but  I  never  once  heard  complaint  or  murmur 
escape  her  lips. 

**lt  vras  a  piteous  spectacle  to  see  that  woman  in  the 
prison  yard  from  day  to  day,  eagerly  and  fervently  at- 
tempting, by  affection  and  entreaty,  to  soften  the  hard 
heart  of  her  obdurate  son.  It  was  in  vain.  He  remained 
moody,  obstinate,  and  unmoved.  Not  even  the  unlooked- 
for  commutation  of  his  sentence  to  transportation  for 
fourteen  yearn,  softened  for  an  instant  the  sullen 
hardihood  of  his  demeanour. 

**  Bat  the  spirit  of  resignation  and  endurance  that  had 
to  long  upheld  her,  was  unable  to  contend  against  bodily 
weakness  and  infirmity.  She  fell  sick.  She  dragged  her 
tottering  limbs  from  the  bed  to  visit  her  son  once  more, 
bat  her  stiength  failed  her,  and  she  sunk  powerless  on 
the  gre«ttd. 

**  And  now  the  boasted  coldness  and  indifference  of  the 
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young  man  were  tested  indeed ;  and  the  retribution  that 
fell  heavily  upon  him,  nearly  cbx>ve  him  mad.  A  day 
passed  away,  and  his  mother  was  not  there ;  another  flew 
by,  and  she  came  not  near  him ;  a  third  evening  amved, 
and  yet  he  had  not  seen  her;  and  in  four-and^twenty 
hours,  he  was  to  be  separated  from  her — ^perhaps  for 
ever.  Ohl  how  the  long-forgotten  thoughts  of  fomer 
days  rushed  upon  his  mind,  as  he  almost  ran  up  and 
down  the  narrow  yard — as  if  intelligence  would  arrive 
the  sooner  for  his  hurrying — and  how  bitterly  a  sense  of 
his  helplessness  and  desolation  rushed  upon  him,  when 
he  heard  the  truth  f  His  mother,  the  only  parent  he  had 
ever  known,  lav  ill — it  might  be,  dying-^within  one  mile 
of  the  ground  ne  stood  on ;  were  he  fiee  and  unlettered, 
a  few  minutes  would  place  him  by  her  side.  He  rushed 
to  the  gate,  and,  grasping  the  iron  rails  with  the  energy 
of  desperation,  shook  it  till  it  rang  again,  and  threw 
himself  against  the  thick  wall  ae  if  to  force  a  passage 
through  the  stone;  but  the  strong  building  mocked  his 
feeble  efforts,  and  he  beat  his  hands  together,  and  wept 
like  a  child. 

**I  bore  the  mother's  forgiveness  and  blessing  to  her 
son  in  prison;  and  I  carried  his  solemn  assaJBance  of 
repentance,  and  his  fervent  suppUoation  for  pardon,  to 
her  sick  bed.  I  heard,  with  pity  and  oompassion,  the 
repentant  man  devise  a  thousand  little  plans  for  her 
comfort  and  support,  when  he  returned ;  but  I  knew  that 
many  months  before  he  could  reach  his  place  of  destina- 
tion, his  mother  would  be  no  longer  of  tms  world. 

"  He  was  removed  by  night.  A  few  weeks  alterwacds 
the  poor  woman's  soul  took  its  flight  I  confidently  hope, 
and  solemnly  believe,  to  a  place  of  eternal  happiness  and 
rest.  I  performed  the  burial  service  over  her  remains. 
She  lies  m  our  little  churchyard.  There  is  no  stone  at 
her  grave's  head.  Her  sorrows  were  known  to  man ;  her 
virtues  to  God. 

"It  had  been  arranged  previously  to  the  convict's 
departure,  that  he  should  write  to  his  mother  so  soon 
as  he  could  obtain  permission,  and  that  the  letter  should 
be  addressed  to  me.  The  father  had  positiveljr  refused 
to  see  his  son  from  the  moment  of  his  apprehenaion ;  and 
it  was  a  matter  of  indifierence  to  him  whether  he  lived  or 
died.  Many  years  passed  over  without  any  intelligenoe 
of  him ;  and  when  more  than  half  his  term  of  transporta- 
tion had  expired  and  I  had  reoeived  no  letter,  I  concluded 
him  to  be  dead,  as,  indeed,  I  almost  hoped  he  miflht  be. 

**  Edmunds,  however,  had  been  sent  a  considerable 
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diaUmoe  op  the  countiy  on  his  arrival  at  the  settlement ; 
and  to  this  ciroumstance,  perhaps,  may  be  attributed  the 
fact,  that  though  several  letters  were  despatched  none  of 
them  ever  reached  my  hands.  He  remained  in  the  same 
place  during  the  whole  fourteen  years.  At  the  expiration 
of  the  tenodf  steadily  adhering  to  his  old  resolution,  and 
the  pledge  he  gave  his  mother,  he  made  his  way  back  to 
Bngtuid,  amidst  innumerable  difficulties,  and  returned, 
on  foot,  to  his  native  place. 

**  On  a  fine  Sunday  evening,  in  the  month  of  August, 
John  Bdmunds  set  foot  in  tbe  village  he  had  left  with 
shame  and  disgrace  seventeen  yean  before.  His  nesMst 
way  lay  through  the  churchyard.  The  man*s  heart 
swelled  as  he  osossed  the  stile.  The  tall  old  elms, 
through  whose  branches  the  declining  sun  cast  here  and 
there  a  rich  ray  of  light  upon  the  shady  path,  awakened 
the  assooiations  of  his  earliest  days.  He  pictured  himself 
as  he  was  then,  oiinging  to  his  mother's  hand,  and 
walking  peacefully  to  church.  He  remembered  how  he 
used  to  look  up  into  her  pale  face;  and  how  her  eyes 
would  sometimes  fill  with. tears  as  she  gased  upon  his 
featnreo  tears  which  fell  hot  upon  his  forehead  as  she 
stooped  to  kiss  him,  and  made  him  weep  too,  although 
he  little  knew  then  what  bitter  tears  hers  were.  He 
thought  how  often  he  had  run  merrily  down  that  path 
with  some  ehildish  playfellow,  looking  back  ever  and 
again,  to  c«tch  his  mother's  smile,  or  hear  her  gentle 
voice;  and  then  a  veil  seemed  lifted  from  his  memory, 
and  words  of  kindness  unrequited,  and  warnings  despised, 
and  piomiees  broken,  thronged  upon  his  recollection  till 
his  heart  failed  him,  and  he  could  bear  it  no  longer. 

"He  entered  the  church.  The  evening  service  was 
concluded  and  the  congregation  had  dispersed,  but  it 
was  not  yet  dosed.  His  steps  echoed  tlm>ugh  the  low 
building  with  a  hollow  sound,  and  he  almost  feared  to  be 
alone,  it  was  so  stUl  and  quiet.  He  looked  round  him. 
Nothing  wae  changed^  The  place  seemed  smaller  than 
it  used  to  be;  but  there  were  the  old  monuments  on 
which  he  had  gaaed  with  childish  awe  a  thousand  times ; 
the  little  pulpit  with  its  faded  cushion ;  the  Communion 
table  before  which  he  had  so  often  repeated  the  Com- 
mandments he  had  reverenced  as  a  chUd,  and  forgotten 
as  a  man.  He  approached  the  old  seat;  it  looked  cold 
and  desolatcw  The  cushion  had  been  removed,  and  the 
Bible  was  not  there.  Perhaps  his  mother  now  occupied 
a  poorer  seat,  or  possibly  she  had  grown  infirm  and  could 
not  reach  the  church  alone.    He  dared  not  think  of  what 
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he  feared.  A  cold  feeling  orept  over  faim,  and  he  trembled 
▼iolently,  as  he  tamed  away. 

"  An  old  man  entered  the  poroh  jast  ae  he  reached  it. 
Edmunds  started  back  for  he  knew  him  weU;  mamy  a 
time  had  he  watched  him  digging  graces  in  the  churoh* 
yard.  What  would  he  say  to  the  fetumed  oonviet  ?  The 
old  man  raised  his  ayes  to  the  8tranger*f  face»  bid  him 
*  good  evening/  and  walked  slowly  on.  He  had  forgotten 
him. 

**He  walked  down  the  hill,  and  through  the  tUlage. 
The  weather  was  warm,  and  the  people  were  sitting  at 
th«ir  doors,  or  strolling  in  their  little  gardens  as  he 
passed,  enjoying  the  serenity  of  the  eyeiSng,  and  their 
rest  from  labour.  Manv  a  look  was  turned  towarda  him, 
and  many  a  doubtful  glance  he  oast  on  either  side  to  see 
whether  any  knew  and  shunned  him*  There  were 
strange  faoes  in  almost  every  house;  in  some  he  recog- 
nised the  burly  form  of  some  old  schoolfellow — a  b^ 
when  he  last  saw  him-*eurrounded  by  a  troop  of  merry 
children ;  in  others  he  saw,  seated  in  an  easy-onair  at  the 
cottage  door,  a  feeble  and  infirm  (^d  man,  whom  he  only 
remembered  as  a  hale  and  hearty  labourer ;  but  they  bad 
all  forgotten  him,  and  he  passed  on  unknown* 

<'  The  last  soft  light  of  the  setting  sun  had  fallen  on 
tAie  earth,  casting  a  rieh  glow  on  the  yeDow  oom  sheaves, 
and  lengthening  the  shadows  of  the  orchard  trees,  as  he 
stood  before  the  old  house— the  home  of  his  infancy,  to 
which  his  heart  had  yearned  with  an  intensity  of  afiteotlon 
not  to  be  described,  through  long  and  weary  years  of 
captivity  and  sorrow.  The  paling  was  low — though  he 
well  remembered  the  time,  when  it  had  seemed  a  high 
wall  to  him ;  and  he  looked  over  into  the .  old  garden. 
There  were  more  seeds  and  gayer  flowers  than  there  used 
to  be,  but  there  were  the  old  trees  still-— the  very  tree, 
under  which  he  had  lain  a  thousand  times  when  tired 
with  playing  in  the  sun,  and  felt  the  soft  mild  sleep  of 
happy  boyhood  steal  gently  upon  him.  There  were  voices 
within  the  house.  He  listened,  but  they  fell  strangely 
upon  his  ear ;  he  knew  them  not.  They  were  merry  too ; 
and  he  well  knew  that  his  poor  old  mother  oould  not  be 
cheerful,  and  he  away.  The  door  opened,  and  a  group  of 
little  children  bounded  out,  shouting  and  romping.  The 
father  with  a  little  boy  in  his  arms,  appeared  at  <£e  door, 
and  they  crowded  round  him,  clapping  their  tiny  hands, 
and  dragging  him  ott,  to  join  their  joyous  sports.  The 
convict  thought  on  the  many  times  he  had  idirunk  from 
his  fathers  sight  in  that  very  place.    He  remembered 
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how  ofkan  he  had  buried  his  tremUing  head  benaalh  the 
bedoloihe8»  and  heard  the  hanh  word,  and  the  hard 
stripe,  and  his  mother's  wailing;  and  though  the  man 
sobbed  aloud  with  agony  of  mind  as  he  left  the  spot,  his 
fist  was  olenchedt  and  his  teeth  were  .set  in  fierce  and 
deadly  passionb 

"And  suoh  was  the  return  to  wfaioh  he  had  loolced 
thretigh  the  weary  perspective  of  many  years,  and  for 
whioh  he  had  undergone  so  much  suffering  I  No  face  of 
weloome,  no  look  of  forgxveness,  no  house  to  receive,  no 
hand  to  help  him — and  this  too  in  the  old  village.  What 
was  his  kndJnesB  in  the  wild  thick  woods  where  man  was 
never  seen,  to  thial 

"  He  felt  that  In  the  distant  land  of  his  bondage  and 
infamy,  he  had  thought  of  his  native  place  as  it  was  when 
he  left  it ;— not  as  it  would  be,  when  he  returned.  The 
sad  reali^  struck  ooldly  at  his  heart,  and  his  spirit  sank 
within  him^  He  had  not  courage  to  m^Uke  inquiries,  or  to 
present  himsall  lo  the  only  person' who  was  likely  to 
rsoeive  him  with  kindness  and  oompassion.  He  wslked 
slowly  on ;  and  shunning  the  road-side  Uke  a  guilty  man, 
turned  into  a  meadow  he  well  remembered ;  and  covering 
his  laoe  with  his  hands,  threw  himself  upon  the  grass. 

**He  had  not  observed  that  a  man  was  lying  on  the' 
bank  beside  him ;  his  garments  rustled  as  he  turned  round 
to  steal  a  look  at  the  new  comer :  skud  Edmunds  raised 
his  head. 

"  The  man  had  tnovfiA  into  a  sitting  posture.  His  body 
watf  miioh  bent,  and  his  face  was  wrinkled  and  yellow. 
His  dress  denoted  him  an  inmate  of  the  workhouse :  he 
had  the  appearance  of  being  very  old,  but  it  looked  more 
the  effect  el  dissipation  or  disease  t^ian  length  of  years. 
He  was  staring  hard  at  the  stranger,  and  though  his  eyes 
were  lustreless  and  heavy  at  first,  they  appeared  to  gioir 
with  an  unnatural  and  alarmed  expression  after  they  hsd 
been  fixed  upon  him  for  a  short  time,  until  they  seemed 
to  be  starting  from  their  sockets.  Edmunds  gradually 
raised  himself  to  his  knees,  and  looked  more  and  more 
earnestly  upon  the  old  man's  laoe.  They  gated  upon 
each  other  m  silence. 

"The  old  man  was  ghastly  pale.  He  shuddered  and 
tottcffed  to  his  feet.  Bdmuniu  sprang  to  his.  He  stepped 
back  a  paee  or  two.    Edmunds  advanced. 

'*  *  Iiet  me  hear  you  speak,'  said  the  convict,  in  a  thick 
broken  voioe. 

*'  *  Stand  off,'  eried  the  old  man,  with  a  dreadful  oerth* 
The  convict  drew  closer  to  him. 
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'*' Stand  off/  shrieked  the  old  man.  Farious  with 
terror  he  raised  his  stick,  and  struck  Bdmnnds  a  heavy 
blow  aoross  the  face. 

" '  Father--4evil,'  murmnred  the  convict,  between  his 
set  teeth.  He  rushed  wildly  forward,  and  clenched  the 
old  man  by  the  throat — ^but  he  was  his  father ;  and  his 
arm  fell  powerless  by  his  side. 

'*  The  old  man  uttered  a  loud  yell  which  rang  through 
the  lonely  fields  like  the  howl  of  an  evil  spirit.  His  fiaoe 
turned  black :  the  gore  rushed  from  his  mouth  and  nose, 
and  dyed  the  grass  a  deep  dark  red,  as  he  staggered  and 
fell.  He  had  ruptured  a  blood  vessel ;  smd  he  was  a  dead 
man  before  his  son  could  raise  him  from  that  thick, 
sluggish,  pool. 

"  In  that  comer  of  the  churchyard,"  said  the  old  gentle- 
man, after  a  silence  of  a  few  moments,  "  In  that  comer 
of  the  churchyard  of  which  I  have  before  spoken,  there 
lies  buried  a  man,  who  was  in  my  em|doyment  for  three 
years  after  this  event :  and  who  was  touly  contrite,  peni- 
tent, and  humbled,  if  ever  man  was.  No  one  save 
myself  knew  in  that  man's  lifetime  who  he  was,  or  whence 
he  came : — it  was  John  Edmunds  the  returned  convict." 

CHAPTBB  VII 

HOW  MR.  WINKLE,  INSTEAD  OF  SHOOTING  AT  THE 
PIGEON  AND  KILLING  THE  CBOW,  SHOT  AT  THE 
CROW  AND  WOUNDED  THE  PIGEON ;  HOW  THE 
DINGLEY  DELL  CRICKET  CLUB  PLAYED  ALL- 
MUGGLETON,  AND  HOW  ALL-MUGQLBTON  DINED 
AT  THE  DINGLEY  DELL  EXPENSE :  WITH  OTHER 
INTERESTING  AND  INSTRUCTIVE  MATTERS 

THE  fatiguing  adventures  of  the  day  or  the  somniferous 
influence  of  the  oleigyman^s  tale,  operated  so  strongly 
on  the  drowsy  tendencies  of  Mr.  Pickwick,  that,  in  less 
than  five  minutes  after  he  had  been  shown  to  his  com- 
fortable bedroom,  he  fell  into  a  sound  and  dreamless  sleep, 
from  which  he  was  only  awakened  by  the  morning  sun 
darting  his  bright  beams  reproachfully  into  the  apart- 
ment. Mr.  Pickwick  was  no  sluggard ;  and  he  sprang  like 
an  ardent  warrior  from  his  tent — ^bedstead. 

"  Pleasant,  pleasant  country,'*  sighed  the  enthusiastic 
gentleman,  at  ne  opened  his  lattice  window.  "  Who  could 
live  to  gaze  from  day  to  day  on  bricks  and  slates,  who  had 
onee  felt  the  influence  of  a  scene  like  this  ?  Who  could 
continue  to  exist,  where  there  are  no  cows  but  tiie  cows 
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00  the  ohimney-pote ;  nothing  redolent  of  Pan  bat  pan- 
tUei;  no  oiop  bat  atone  crop?  Who  oonld  bear  to  draff 
oat  a  life  in  such  a  spot  ?  Who  I  ask  could  endure  it  ?  '* 
and,  having  arosa-examined  solitude  after  the  most  ap- 
proved precedents,  at  considerable  length,  Mr.  Pickwick 
throat  hia  head  out  of  the  lattice,  and  looked  around  him. 

The  rioh,  sweet  smell  of  the  hay-ricks  rose  to  his 
ohamber  window;  the  hundred  perfumes  of  the  little 
flower-burden  beneath  aeented  the  air  around  ;  the  deep- 
green  meadowB  shone  in  the  morning  dew  that  glistened 
on  every  leaf  aa  it  trembled  in  the  gentle  air ;  and  the 
birds  sang  aa  if  every  sparkling  drop  were  to  them  a 
fountain  ol  insniration.  Mr.  Piokwick  fell  into  an  en- 
dianting,  and  oelioioua  reverie. 

'*  Hallo  t  '*  waa  the  aound  that  rouaed  him. 

He  looked  to  the  right  but  he  saw  nobody;  his  eyes 
wandered  to  the  left,  and  plereed  the  prospect ;  he  stared 
into  the  sky,  bathe  wasn't  wanted  there ;  and  then  he  did 
wliat  a  oommon  mind  would  have  done  at  once— looked 
into  the  garden,  and  there  saw  Mr.  Wardle. 

**  How  are  you  ?  *'  said  that  good-humoured  individual, 
out  of  breath  with  hia  own  anticipations  of  pleasure. 
**  Beautiful  morning,  ain't  it  ?  Olad  to  see  you  up  so  early. 
Make  haate  down,  and  come  out.    1*11  wait  for  you  here." 

Mr.  Pickwick  needed  no  second  invitation.  Ten  minutes 
aaffloed  for  the  completion  of  hia  toilet,  and  at  the  expira- 
tion of  tbAt  time  he  waa  by  the  old  gentleman's  side. 

•*  Hallo  I"  said  Mr.  Piokwick  in  hia  turn :  seeing  that 
hia  oompaoion  waa  armed  with  a  gun,  and  that  another 
lay  ready  on  the  graaa.    **  What'a  going  forward  ?  " 

*'  Why,  your  friend  and  I,"  replied  the  boat,  **  are  going 

001  rook-ehooting  before  breakf aat.  He's  a  very  good  shot, 
ain't  he?" 

**  I've  heard  him  say  he'a  a  capital  one,"  replied  Mr. 
Piokwick ;  **  but  I  never  aaw  him  aim  at  anything." 

**  Well,"  aaid  the  host,  "  I  wish  he'd  oome.    Joe—Joe." 

The  fat  boy,  who  under  the  exciting  influence  of  the 
morning  did  not  appear  to  be  more  than  three  parts  and  a 
fraefclon  aaleep,  emerged  from  the  houae. 

"  Go  up,  and  call  the  gentleman,  and  tell  him  he'll  find 
me  and  Mr.  Piokwiok  in  the  rookery.  Show  the  gentleman 
the  wav  there ;  d'ye  hear  ?  " 

The  boy  departed  to  execute  hia  oommiasion ;  and  the 
hoat«  carrying  both  guna  like  a  aecond  Bobinson  Crusoe, 
led  the  way  fiom  the  oarden. 

*'  This  ia  the  place,  aaid  the  old  gentleman,  pausing 
{liter  a  few  miaotee  walking,  in  aa  avenue  of  treea.    The 
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Inlormatioii  was  unneoesaary;  for  th»  inoMaaat  bawing 
of  the  anoonBcious  rooks^  rafiSoiently  indioatod  Mioir 
whereaboat. 

Th«  old  gentleman  laid  one  gun  on  the  ground,  and 
loaded  the  other. 

**  Here  they  are,"  said  Mr.  Piokwick ;  and  as  he  spoka, 
the  forms  of  Mr.  Tapman,  Mr.  Snodgraae,  and  Mr.  Winkle 
appeared  in  the  diatanoe.  The  fat  boy,  not  being  quite 
certain  which  gentlemim  Jie  was  direoted  to  oaU,  had  with 
peculiar  sagacity,  and  to  prevent  the  possibility  ofi  any 
mistake,  oaSled  them  all. 

**  Gome  along,"  shouted  the  old  gentleman,  addressing 
Mr.  Winkle  ;  **  a  keen  hand  like  you  ought  to  have  been  up 
long  ago,  even  to  such  poor  work  as  thi&"    , 

Mr.  Winkle  responded  with  a  forced  smile,  and  took  up 
the  spare  giin  with  an  expression  of  oountenAnoe  whieh  a 
metaphysical  rook,  impressed  with  a  foreboding  of  his 
approacning  death  by  violence,  may  be  supposed  to  assume. 
It  might  hAve  been  keenness,  but  it  looSced  remarkably 
like  misery. 

The  old  gentleman  nodded ;  and  two  ragged  boys  who 
had  been  marshalled  to  the  spot  under  the  diieotion  of 
the  infant  Lambert,  forthwith  commenced  climbing  up 
two  of  the  trees. 

'*What  are  those  lads  for?"  inquired  Mr.  Pickwick 
abruptly.  He  was  rather  alarmed ;  for  he  was  not  quite 
oertam  but  that  the  distress  of  the  agricultural  intereet, 
about  which  he  had  often  heard  a  great  deal,  might  have 
compelled  the  small  boys,  attached  to  the  soil,  io  earn  a 
precarious  and  hasardoiis  subsistence  by  making  marks 
of  themselves  for  inexperienced  sportsmen. 

**  Only  to  start  the  game,"  replied  Mr.  Wardle,  laughing. 

"  To  what  ?  "  inquired  Mr.  Pickwick. 

•*  Why,  in  plain  Bnglish  to  frighten  the  rooks." 

'<0h!    Is  that  all?" 

**  You  are  satisfied?" 

"  Quite." 

*' Very  well.    ShaUIbegin?" 

'*  If  you  please,"  said  Mr.  Winkle,  glad  of  any  respite. 

**  Stand  aside,  then.    Now  for  it." 

The  boy  shouted,  and  shook  a  branch  with  a  nest  on  it. 
HaJf-a-dozen  young  rooks  in  violent  conversation,  flew 
out  to  ask  what  the  matter  was.  The  old  gentleman  fired 
by  way  of  reply.  Down  fell  one  bird,  and  ofi  flew  the 
others. 

**  Take  him  up^  Joe,"  said  the  old  gentleman. 

There  was  a  sinile  upon  the  youth's  faoe  9fi  he  atdvibnoed. 
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Indistinot  yiaions  of  xook-pie  flofttod  through  hiB  imagiiia- 
tdon.  He  laughed  as  he  retired  with  the  bird — ^It  was  a 
plump  one. 

"  Now,  Mr.  Winkle,"  said  the  hoat,  reloading  hie  own 
gnn.    '*  Fire  away.*' 

Mr.  Winkle  advanced,  and  levelled  his  gun.  Mr.  Pick- 
wiok  and  his  friends  cowered  involuntarily  to  escape 
damage  from  the  heavy  fall  of  rooks,  which  they  felt  quite 
oeztain  would  be  occasioned  by  the  devastating  barrel  of 
their  friend.  There  was  a  solemn  pause— ^  shout — a 
flap^ng  of  wings— a  faint  click. 

**  Hallo  I  '*  s^d  the  old  gentleman. 

"  Won't  it  go  ?  "  inquired  Mr.  Pickwick. 

**  Missed  fire,"  said  Mr.  Winkle,  who  was  very  pale, 
probably  from  disappointment. 

**  Odd,"  said  the  old  gentleman,  taking  the  gun.  "  Never 
knew  one  of  them  miss  fire  before.  Why,  I  don't  see 
anything  of  the  cap." 

<<  Bless  my  soul,"  said  Mr.  Winkle.  «' I  deohire  I  forgot 
thecapl" 

The  slight  omlssian  was  rectified.  Mr.  Pickwick 
crouched  again.  Mr.  Winkle  stepped  forward  with  an  air 
of  detennination  and  resolution ;  and  Mr.  Tupman  looked 
out  from  behind  a  tree.  The  boy  shouted; — four  birds 
flew  out.  Mr.  Winkle  fired.  There  was  a  scieam  as  of 
an  individual— not  a  rook — in  corporeal  anguish.  Mr. 
Tupman  had  saved  the  lives  of  innumerable  unofiending 
biros,  by  receiving  a  portion  of  the  charge  in  his  left  arm. 

To  describe  the  confusion  that  ensued  would  be  im- 
possible. To  tell  how  Mr.  Pickwick  in  the  first  transports 
of  his  emotion  caUed  Mr.  Winkle  '*  Wretch  I "  how  Mr. 
Tuj>man  lay  prostrate  on  the  ground;  and  how  Mr. 
Wmkle  knelt  horror-stricken  beside  kisi;  how  Mr. 
Tupman  called  distractedly  upon  some  feminine  Christian 
name,  and  then  opened  mst  one  eye,  and  then  the  other, 
and  then  fell  back  uid  shut  them  both ; — all  this  would 
be  as  difficult  to  describe  in  detail,  as  it  would  be  to  depict 
the  gradual  recovering  of  the  unfortunate  individual,  the 
binding  up  his  arm  with  pocket-handkerchiefs,  and  the 
oonveying  nim  back  by  slow  degrees  supported  by  the  arms 
of  his  anxious  friends. 

They  drew  near  the  house.  The  ladies  were  at  the 
garden-gate,  waiting  for  their  arrival  and  their  breakfast. 
The  spinster  aunt  appeared;  she  smiled,  and  beckoned 
them  to  walk  quicker.  'Twae  evident  she  knew  not  of  the 
disaster.  Poor  thing  1  There  are  times  when  ignorance 
is  Uisa  indeed. 
6 
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They  approaohed  nearer. 

"  Why,  what  is  the  matter  with  the  little  old  gentle- 
man ?  '*  said  Isabella  Wardle.  The  spinster  aunt  heeded 
not  the  remark ;  she  thought  it  applied  to  Mr.  Piekwiok. 
In  her  eves  Tracy  Tupman  was  a  youth ;  she  viewed  his 
years  through  a  diminishing  glass. 

**  Don't  be  frightened,"  called  out  the  old  host,  fearful 
of  alarming  his  daughters.  The  little  party  had  crowded 
so  completely  round  Mr.  Tupman,  that  they  could  not  yet 
dearly  discern  the  nature  of  the  accident. 

**  Don't  be  frightened,"  said  the  host. 

"  What's  the  matter  f  "  screamed  the  ladies. 

"  Mr.  Tupman  has  met  with  a  little  accident ;  that's  all." 

The  spinster  aunt  uttered  a  piercing  scream,  burst  into 
an  hysteric  laugh,  and  fell  backwards  in  the  arms  of  her 
nieces. 

**  Throw  some  cold  water  over  her,"  said  the  old  gentle- 
man. 

**  No,  no,"  murmured  the  spinster  aunt ;  *^  I  am  better 
now.     Bella,  Emily — a  surgeon  1    Is  he  wounded  ? — ^Is  he 

dead? — Is  he ha,  ha,  ha  I"    Here  the  spinster  aunt 

burst  into  fit  number  two,  d  hysteric  laughter,  inter- 
spersed with  screams. 

**  Oalm  yourself,"  said  Mr.  Tupman,  affected  almost  to 
tears  by  this  expression  of  sympathy  with  his  sufferings. 
*'  Dear,  dear  Madam,  calm  yourself." 

"  It  is  his  voice ! "  exclaimed  the  spinster  aunt ;  and 
strong  symptoms  of  fit  number  three  developed  them- 
selves forthwith. 

*'  Do  not  agitate  yourself  I  entreat  you,  dearest  Madam," 
said  Mr.  Tupman,  soothingly.  *'  I  am  very  little  hurt,  I 
assure  you." 

**  Then  you  are  not  dead  1 "  ejaculated  the  hysterical 
lady.    *'  On,  say  you  are  not  dead  t " 

**  Don't  be  a  fool,  Bachael,"  interposed  Mr.  Wardle, 
rather  more  roughly  than  was  quite  consistent  with  the 
poetic  nature  of  the  scene.  *'  What  the  devil's  the  use 
of  his  sa/ffing  he  isn't  dead  ?  " 

**  No,  no,  I  am  not,"  said  Mr.  Tupman.  **  I  require  no 
assistance  but  yours.  Let  me  lean  on  your  arm,'*  he 
added,  in  a  whisper,  **  Oh,  Miss  Bachael  f "  The  agitated 
female  advancea,  and  offered  her  arm.  They  turned 
into  tiie  breaicfast  parlour.  Mr.  Tracy  Tupman  gently 
piressed  her  hand  to  his  lips,  and  sank  upon  the  so£. 

**  Are  you  faint  ?  "  inquired  the  anxious  Bachael. 

'•No,"  said  Mr.  Tupman.  *< It  is  nothing.  I  shall  be 
better  presently."    He  closed  his  eyes. 
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He  sleeps,"  muimoxed  the  flpmater  aunt;  (Hie  omns 
oi  yufton  had  been  oloeed  nearly  twenty  seconds.)  **  Dear 
— dear^Mr.  Tupman." 

Mr  Tupman  jamped  up — *'  Oh,  say  those  words  again  1 " 
he  exolaimed. 

The  lady  started.  **  Surely  you  did  not  hear  them  t " 
she  said,  Mshfully. 

**  Oh  yes  I  did  I "  repUed  Mr.  Tupman ;  *'  repeat  them. 
If  you  would  have  me  recover,  repeat  them.'* 

'*  Hush  1 "  said  the  lady.    *<  My  brother." 

Mr.  Traqy  Tupman  resumed  his  iormer  position;  and 
Mr.  Waidle  accompanied  by  a  surgeon,  entered  the  room. 

The  arm  was  examined,  the  wound  dressed,  and  pro- 
■oonoed  to  be  a  very  slight  .one ;  and  the  mhids  of  the 
company  having  hesn  thus  satisfied,  they  proceeded  to 
sati^  tneir  appetites  with  countenances  to  whio^  an  ez- 
fmanxm  of  cheeriulness  was  agsin  restored.  Mr.  Fiokwiok 
alone  was  silent  and  reserved.  Doubt  and  distmst  were 
ashibitod  in  his  countenance.  His  oonfidenee  in  Mr. 
Winkle  had  been  shaken— greatly  shaken— *by  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  morning. 

"Axe  you  a  cricketer?"  inquired  Mr.  Wardle  of  the 
marksman. 

At  any  other  time,  Mr.  Winkle  would  have  replied  in 
the  afifizmative.  He  felt  the  delicacy  of  his  situation,  and 
modestly  replied,  **  No." 

**  Are  you.  Sir?  "  inquired  Mr.  Snodgrass. 

**I  was  once  upon  a  time,*'  replied  the  host ;  **  but  I 
have  given  it  up  now.  I  subscribe  to  the  club  here,  but  I 
don't  play." 

**  The  grand  match  is  played  to-day,  I  believe,"  said 
Mr.  Pickwick. 

**  It  is,"  replied  the  host.  **  Of  oouise  you  would  like  to 
see  it." 

"  I,  Sir,"  replied  Mr.  Pickwick,  **  am  delighted  to  view 
any  wpotis  which  may  be  safely  indulged  in»  and  in  which 
the  impotent  efieots  of  unskilful  people  do  not  endanger 
human  life."  Mr.  Pickwick  paused,  and  looked  steacUly 
on  Mr.  Winkle,  who  quailed  beneath  his  leader's  seaxohiag 
glanoe.  The  great  man  withdrew  his  eyes  after  a  lew 
minutes,  and  added :  **  Shall  we  be  justified  in  leaving 
our  wounded  friend  to  the  care  of  the  ladies  ?  " 

''You  oannot  leave  m^  in  better  hands«"  said  Mr. 
Tupman. 

"  Quite  impossible,"  said  Mr.  Snodgrass. 

It  was  therefore  settled  that  Mr.  Tupman  should  be 
left  at  home  in  charge  of  the  females ;  and  that  the  re- 
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mainder  of  the  guests  under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  WuxUe 
should  proceed  to  the  spot,  where  was  to  be  held  that 
trial  of  skill,  which  had  roused  all  Muggleton  from  its 
torpor,  and  inoculated  Dinglej  Dell  with  a  fever  of  ex- 
citement. 

As  their  walk  which  was  not  above  two  miles  long,  lay 
through  shady  lanes,  and  sequestered  footpads ;  and  ae 
their  conversation  turned  upon  the  delightful  scenery  by 
which  they  were  on  every  side  surround^,  Mr.  Pickwick 
was  almost  inclined  to  regret  the  expedition  they  had 
used,  when  he  found  himself  in  the  main  street  of  the 
town  of  Muggleton. 

Everybody  whose  genius  has  a  topographical  bent, 
knows  perfectly  well,  that  Muggleton  is  a  corporate  town, 
with  a  mayor,  burgesses,  and  freemen ;  and  anybody  who 
has  oonsulted  the  addresses  of  the  mayor  to  the  freemen, 
or  the  freemen  to  the  mayor,  or  both  to  the  corporation, 
or  all  three  to  Parliament,  wUl  learn  from  thence  what 
they  ought  to  have  known  before,  that  Muggleton  is  an 
ancient  and  loyal  borough,  mingling  a  zealous  advocacy 
of  Christian  principles  with  a  devoted  attachment  to  com- 
mercial rights;  in  demonstration  whereof,  the  mayor, 
corporation,  and  other  inhabiteuits,  have  presented  at 
divers  times,  no  fewer  than  one  thousand  four  hundred 
and  twenty  petitions,  against  the  continuance  of  negro 
slavery  abroail,  and  an  equal  number  against  any  inter- 
ference with  the  factory  system  at  home ;  sixty-eight  for 
permitting  the  sale  of  benefices  in  the  church,  and  eighty- 
six  for  abolishing  Sunday  trading  in  the  streets. 

Mr.  Pickwick  stood  in  the  principal  street  of  this  illus- 
trious town,  and  gaoed  with  an  air  of  curiosity  not  unmixed 
with  interest,  on  the  objects  around  him.  There  was  an 
open  square  for  the  market-place ;  and  in  the  centre  of  it, 
a  large  inn  with  a  sign-poet  in  front,  displaying  an  objeot 
very  common  in  art,  but  rarely  met  with  in  nature — ^to 
wit,  a  blue  lion  with  three  bow  legs  in  the  air,  balancing 
himself  on  the  extreme  point  of  the  centre  claw  of  his 
fourth  foot.  There  were,  within  sight,  sui  auctioneer's 
and  fire-agency  ofiice,  a  corn-factor's,  a  linen  draper's,  a 
saddler's,  a  distiller's,  a  grocer's,  euid  a  shoe  shop— the 
last-mentioned  warehouse  being  also  appropriated  to 
the  difiusion  of  hats,  bonnets,  wearing  apparel,  cotton 
umbrellas,  and  useful  knowledge.  There  was  a  red-brick 
house  with  a  small  paved  court-yard  in  front,  whioh  any- 
body might  have  Imown  belonged  to  the  attorney:  and 
there  was,  moreover,  another  red-brick  house  with  Venetian 
blinds,  and  a  large  brass  door-plate,  with  a  very  legible 
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aalioimoemeiit  that  it  belonged  to  the  suzgeon.  A  €ew 
boyi  were  making  their  way  to  the  orioket  field ;  and  Wo 
or  three  shopkeepers  who  were  standing  at  their  doors, 
locdrad  as  if  they^onld  like  to  be  making  their  way  to  the 
same  spot,  as  indeed  to  all  appearanoe  they  might  have 
done,  without  losing  any  great  amount  of  custom  thereby. 
lir.  Piokwiok  having  paused  to  make  these  observations, 
to  be  noted  down  at  a  more  convenient  period,  hastened 
to  rejoin  his  friends,  who  had  turned  out  of  the  main 
street,  and  were  already  within  sight  of  the  field  of  battle. 

The  wiokets  were  pitched,  and  so  were  a  couple  ol 
marquees,  for  the  rest  and  refreshment  of  the  contending 
parties.  The  ^me  had  not  yet  commenced.  Two  or 
three  Dingley  Dellen,  and  AU-Muggletonians,  were  amus- 
ing thamselvee  with  a  majestic  air  by  throwing  the  ball 
csjrelessly  from  hand  to  hand ;  and  several  other  gentle- 
men dressed  like  them,  in  straw  hats,  fiannel  jackets,  and 
white  tZDWsers, — a  costume  in  which  they  looked  very 
much  Uke  amateur  stone-masons — ^were  sprinkled  about 
the  tents,  towards  one  of  vi^ioh  Mr.  Wardle  conducted 
the  party. 

Several  dozen  of  **  How-are-you*s  ? "  hailed  the  old 
gentleman's  arrival;  and  a  general  raising  of  the  straw 
hats,  and  bending  forward  of  the  flannel  jackets,  followed 
his  intioduetion  of  his  guests  as  gentlemen  from  London, 
who  were  extremely  anxious  to  witness  the  proceedings 
of  the  day,  with  which,  he  had  no  doubt,  they  would  be 
greatly  delighted. 

^  You  had  better  step  into  the  marquee,  I  think,  Sir," 
saJd  one  yery  stout  gentleman,  whose  body  and  legs 
looked  like  half  a  gigantic  roll  of  fiannel,  elevated  on  a 
oouple  of  inflated  pillow-cases. 

*' You'll  find  it  much  pleasanter,  Sir,"  urged  another 
stout  gentleman,  who  strongly  rseembled  the  other  half 
of  the  roll  of  fiannel  aforesaid. 

**  You're  yery  good,'*  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"This  way,"  said  the  first  speaker;  "they  notch  in 
here — it's  the  best  place  in  the  whole  field";  and  the 
oiioketer,  panting  on  before,  preceded  them  to  the  tent. 

"Oapitai  game-^smart  sport — ^fine  exercise— yery," 
were  the  words  which  fell  upon  Mr.  Pickwick's  ear  as  he 
entered  the  tent ;  and  the  first  object  that  met  his  eyes, 
was  his  green.-coaied  friend  of  the  Rochester  coach,  hold- 
inff  forth,  to  the  no  small  delight  and  edification  of  a 
seieot  circle  of  the  chosen  of  AU-Muggleton.  His  dress 
was  slightly  improved,  and  he  wore  boots ;  but  there  vras 
no  mirtiiJdng  him. 
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Thfi  stzBdoger  reoognised  his  friends  immediately :  and, 
darting  forward  and  seising  Mr.  Piokwiok  bj  the  hand, 
dragged  him  to  a  seat,  with  his  usual  impetUieeity,  ^iw^g 
all  the  while  as  if  the  whole  of  the  arrangements  were 
under  his  especial  patronage  and  direotion. 

"  This  way-^this  way~oapital  fun — lots  of  beer — hoga- 
heads;  rounds  of  beef —bullocks ;  mustard— cart  loads; 
glorious  day—<lown  with  you — mike  yourself  at  home— 
f^Bd  to  see  you — very." 

Mr.  Pickwick  sat  down  as  he  was  bid,  and  Mr.  Winkle 
and  Mr.  Snodgrass  also  complied  with  the  directions  of 
their  mysterious  friend.  Mr.  Wardle  looked  on,  in  silent 
wonder. 

"  Mr.  Wardle— a  friend  of  mine,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

**  Friend  of  yours ! — My  dear  Sir,  how  are  ^u  7 — Friend 
of  my  friend's — give  me  your  hand,  Sir" — and  the 
stranger  grasped  Mr.  Wardle*s  hand  with  ail  the  fervour 
ol  a  close  intimacy  of  many  years,  and  then  stepped  back 
a  pace  or  two  as  if  to  take  a  full  survey  of  his  face  and 
fignrev  and  then  shook  hands  with  him  again,  if  possible, 
more  warmly  than  before. 

**  Well ;  and  how  came  you  here  ?  "  said  Mr.  Pickwick, 
with  a  smile  in  which  benevolence  struggled  with  sur- 
prise. 

*«Oome,"  replied  the  stranger — **  stopping  at  Grown— 
Grown  at  Muggleton — met  a  party-^nannel  jackets — 
white  trowsers — anchovy  sandwiches— devilled  kidneys- 
splendid  fellows — glorious." 

Mr.  Pickwick  was  sufficiently  versed  in  the  stranger's 
system  of  stenography  to  infer  from  this  rapid  and  dis- 
jointed communication  that  he  had,  somehow  or  other, 
contracted  an  acquaintance  with  the  All-Muggletons, 
which  he  had  converted,  by  a  process  peculiar  to  himself, 
into  that  extent  of  good  fellowship  on  which  a  general 
invitation  may  be  easily  foundea.  His  curiosity  was 
therefore  satisfied,  and  putting  on  his  spectacles  he  pre- 
pared himself  to  watch  the  play  whicfn  was  just  com- 
mencing. 

All-Muggleton  had  the  first  innings ;  and  the  interest 
became  intense  when  Mr.  Dumkins  and  Mr.  Podder,  two 
of  the  most  renowned  members  of  that  most  distinguished 
club,  walked,  bat 'in  hand,  to  their  respective  wickets. 
Mr.  Lufiey,  the  highest  ornament  of  Dingley  Dell,  was 

5 itched  to  bowl  against  the  redoubtable  fiumkins,  and 
Ir.  Struggles  was  selected  to  do  the  same  kind  office  for 
the  hitherto  unconquered  Podder.  Several  players  were 
stationed,  to  "  look  out,"  in  different  parts  of  the  field, 
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and  eftoh  fixed  hiiwM>lf  \jabo  the  proper  attitude  by  plaoiiig 
one  hand  on  eaoh  knee,  "and  stooping  vecy  much  as  if  he 
weve  *'  making  a  baek  *'  lor  some  beginner  at  leap-liog. 
All  the  regular  pilfers  do  thie  sort  oi  thing ; — indeed  it's 
generally  supposed  that  it  is  quite  impossible  to  look  out 
properly  in  any  other  position. 

Tne  umpires  were  stationed  behind  the  wickets;  the 
SBorers  were  prepared  to  notoh  the  runs ;  a  breathless 
silenoe  ensued.  Mr.  Lufiey  retired  a  iew  paces  behind 
the  wicket  of  the  paasive  Fodder,  and  appUed  the  ball  to 
his  rijg^t  eye  fot  several  seoonds.  Dumkins  confidently 
awaited  its  coming,  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  motions  at 
Luffey. 

**  Play*"  suddenly  cried  the  bowler.  The  ball  flew  from 
his  hand  stxaiflht  and  swift  towards  the  centre  stump  of 
the  wicket.  The  wary  Dumkins  was  on  the  alert ;  iit  fell 
upon  ihe  tip  of  the  bat,  and  bounded  far  away  oyer  the 
heads  of  the  scouts,  who  had  just  stooped  low  enough  to 
let  it  fly  oyer  thanu 

"  Bun— run — another. — ^Now,  then,  throw  her  up — up 
with  her — stop  thero— another — ^no— yes — ^no— throw  her 
up,  throw  her  up.'* — Such  were  the  shouts  which  followed 
the  stroke ;  and^  at  the  oonolusion  of  which  All-Muflgle- 
t(m  had  scored  two.  Kor  was  Fodder  behindhand^  in 
eamijag  laurels  wherewith  to  garnish  himself  and  Muc^^le- 
ton.  ^He  Uooked  the  doubtful  balls,  missed  the  bad  ones, 
took  the  good  ones,  and  sent  them  flying  to  all  parts  of 
the  field.  The  scouts  were  hot  and  tired ;  the  bowlers 
were  changed  and  bowled  till  their  arms  ached;  but 
Dumkins  and  Fodder  remained  unoonqnered.  Did  an 
elderly  gentleman  essay  to  sto|>  the  progress  of  the  ball, 
it  rolled  between  his  legs,  or  slipped  between  his  fingers. 
Did  a  slim  gentleman  try  to  catch  it,  it  struck  him  on 
the  nose,  and  bounded  pleasantly  off  with  redoubled 
yicdenoe,  while  the  slim  gentleman's  eyes  filled  with 
water,  and  his  form  writhed  with  anguish.  Was  it 
thrown  straight  up  to  the  wicket,  Dumkins  had  reached 
it  before  the  ball.  In  short,  when  Dumkins  was  caught 
out,  and  Fodder  stumped  out,  All-Mugc^etcm  had  notched 
some  fifty-four,  while  ihe  score  of  the  Dingley  Dellers  was 
as  blank  as  their  faces.  The  advantage  was  too  great 
to  be  recovered.  In  vain  did  the  eager  Luffey,  and  the 
enthusiastic  Struggles,  do  all  that  still  and  experience 
could  suggest,  to  regain  the  ground  Dingley  Dell  had 
lost  in  the  contest  ;•— it  was  of  no  avail ;  and  in  an  early 
period  of  the  winning  game  Dingley  Dell  gave  in,  and 
allowed  the  superior  prowess  of  All-Muggleton, 
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The  stranger,  meanwhile,  had  been  eating,  drinking, 
and  talkinff,  without  oeaaation.  At  every  good  stroke  he 
expressed  his  satisfaotion  and  approval  of  the  player  in  a 
most  condescending  and  patronising  manner,  which  oonld 
not  hSl  to  have  been  highly  gratifying  to  the  party  oon- 
oemed ;  while  at  every  bad  attempt  at  a  oatoh,  and  every 
failure  to  stop  the  ball,  he  launched  his  personal  dis- 
pleasure at  the  head  of  the  devoted  individual  in  snoh 
denunciations  as — "Ah,  ah  I — stupid" — '*Now  butter- 
fingers  "— "  Muff  '*— **  Humbug  *'— and  so  forth-~ejacula- 
tions  which  seemed  to  establish  him  in  the  opinion  of  all 
around,  as  a  most  ezoeUent  and  undeniable  judge  ot  the 
whole  art  and  mysterv  of  the  noble  game  of  cricket. 

"  Capital  game — well  placed — some  strokes  admirable," 
said  the  struiger  as  both  sides  crowded  into  the  tent,  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  game. 

**  You  have  played  it.  Sir  ?  "  inquired  Mr.  Wardle,  who 
had  been  much  amused  by  his  loquacity. 

**  Played  it !  Think  I  have — ^thousands  of  timea— not 
here— West  Indies— exciting  thing— hot  work — ^veiy." 

**  It  must  be  rather  a  warm  pursuit  in  such  a  climate," 
observed  Mr.  Pickwick. 

**  Warm  t — ^red  hot--scorching— glowing.  Played  a 
match  once — single  wicket— fnend  the  Golcnel — Sir 
Thomas  Blazo — ^who  should  get  the  greatest  number  o< 
runs. — ^Won  the  toss — ^flrst  innings — seven  o'clock,  a.m. — 
six  natives  to  look  out-— went  in ;  kept  in — ^heat  intense — 
natives  all  famted — ^taken  away — ^fresh  half-dosen  ordered 
— ^fainted  also — Blazo  bowling — supported  by  two  natives 
— couldn't  bowl  me  out — ^fainted  too— deared  away  the 
Colonel — ^wouldn't  give  in — faithful  attendant — Quanko 
Samba — ^last  man  left — sun  so  hot,  bat  in  blisters,  ball 
scorched  brown — ^five  hundred  and  seventy  runs — ^rather 
exhausted — Quanko  mustered  up  last  remidning  strength 
— ^bowled  me  out— had  a  bath,  and  went  out  to  dinner." 

"And  what  became  of  what's-his-name.  Sir?  "  inquired 
an  old  gentleman. 

"  Blazo  ?  " 

**  No— the  other  gentleman." 

** Quanko  Samba?" 

"Yes,  Sur." 

"  Poor  Quanko — ^never  recovered  it— bowled  on,  on  my 
account — ^bowled  off,  on  his  own — died,  Sir."  Here  the 
stranger  buried  his  countenance  in  a  brown  jug,  but 
whether  to  hide  his  emotion  or  imbibe  its  contents,  we 
cannot  distinctly  affirm.  We  only  know  that  he  paused 
suddenly,  drew   a  long  and  deep  breaih,  and   looked 
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anziouBly  on,  as  two  of  the  principal  members  of  the 
DiB^^ey  UeH  dub  approached  Mr.  Pickwio]c,  and  said — 

**  We  are  about  to  partake  of  a  plain  dinner  at  the  Bine 
liion,  Sir ;  we  hope  you  and  your  friends  will  join  us." 

**  Of  oovirse,"  said  Mr.  Wardle,  "  among  our  friends  we 
inelnde  Mr.  "  ;  and  he  looked  towanis  the  stranger. 

"  Jingle,"  said  that  versatile  gentleman,  taking  the  hint 
at  onoe.  **  Jingle — Alfred  Jingle,  Esq.,  of  No  HaU,  No- 
where/' 

*'  I  shall  be  very  happy,  I  am  sure,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

*'  60  shall  I,"  said  Mr.  Alfred  Jingle,  drawing  one  arm 
through  Mr.  Pickwick's,  and  anotherthrough  Mr.  Wardle's, 
as  he  whispered  confidentially  in  the  ear  of  the  former 
gentleman : — 

**  Devilish  good  dinner — cold,  but  capital — ^peeped  into 
the  room  this  morning — ^fowls  and  pies,  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing — ^pleasant  fellows  these — well  behaved,  too—very." 

There  being  no  further  preliminaries  to  arrange,  the 
oompany  stm^led  into  the  town  in  little  knots  of  twos 
and  threee;  and  within  a  quarter  of  an  hour  were  all 
seated  in  the  great  room  of  tne  Blue  Lion  Inn,  Muggle- 
ton— Mr.  Dumkins  acting  as  chairman,  and  Mr.  Luney 
officiating  as  vice. 

There  was  a  vast  deal  of  talking  and  rattling  of  knives 
and  forks,  and  plates;  a  great  running  about  of  three 
ponderous  headed  waiters,  and  a  rapid  disappearance  of 
the  substantial  viands  on  the  table ;  to  each  and  every  of 
which  item  of  confusion,  the  facetious  Mr.  Ji]Qglo  lent  the 
aid  of  haif-aHAoaen  ordinary  men  at  least.  When  every- 
body had  eat  ae  much  as  they  could,  the  cloth  was  removed, 
bottles,  glasses,  and  dessert  were  placed  on  the  table ;  and 
the  waiters  withdrew  to  '*  clear  away,"  or  in  other  words, 
to  appropriate  to  their  own  private  use  and  emolument, 
whatever  remnants  of  the  eatables  and  drinkables  they 
could  contrive  to  lay  their  hands  on. 

Amidst  the  general  hum  of  mirth  and  conversation  that 
ensued,  there  was  a  little  man  with  a  puffy  Bay-nothing- 
to-me,*or-ril-contradict-you  sort  of  countenance,  who 
remained  very  quiet;  oooasionaUy  looking  round  him 
when  the  conversation  slackened,  as  if  he  contemplated 
putting  in  something  very  weighty:  and  now  and  then 
bursting  into  a  short  cough  of  inexpressible  grandeur.  At 
length,  during  a  moment  of  comparative  silence,  the  little 
man  called  out  in  a  very  loud,  solemn  voice, 

"  Mr.  Lnffey." 

Everybody  was  hushed  into  a  profound  stillness  as  the 
individual  addressed,  replied. 
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"  Sir." 

"  I  wish  to  addrees  a  few  words  to  yon.  Sir,  if  yoa  will 
entreat  the  gentlemen  to  fill  their  glasaes." 

Mr.  Jingle  uttered  a  patronising  "  hear,  hear/*  whioh 
was  responded  to,  by  the  remainder  of  the  company :  and 
the  glasses  having  been  filled  the  Yioe-President  astnmod 
an  air  of  wisdom  in  a  stato  of  profound  attention ;  and 
said, 

"  Mr.  Staple." 

**  Sir,'*  said  the  little  man,  rishig,  "  I  wish  to  address 
what  I  have  to  say  to  fou  and  not  to  our  worthy  ch^- 
man,  beoanse  our  worthy  ohaiiman  is  in  some  measure^ 
I  may  say  in  a  great  degree — ^the  subfect'  of  what  I  have 
to  say,  or  I  may  say  to— to—" 

*'  Stato,"  suggested  Mr  Jingle. 

>-«*Ye8,  to  stato,"  said  the  liUle  man,  **l  thank  mj 
honourable  friend,  if  he  will  allow  me  to  ochll  him  so— (iour 
hears,  and  one  certainly  from  Mr.  Jingle) — ^for  the  sugges- 
tion. Sir,  I  am  a  DeUer — a  Dingley  I>eUer,  ^cheers).  I 
cannot  lay  claim  to  the  honour  of  foiming  an  item  in  the 
population  of  Muggleton ;  nor,  Sir,  I  will  frankly  admit,  do 
I  oovet  that  honour :  and  I  will  toll  you  why.  Sir,  i(hear) ; 
to  Muggleton  I  will  readily  concede  all  those  honours  and 
distinctions  to  which  it  can  fairly  lay  claim — they  an  too 
numerous  and  too  well  known  to  require  aid  or  recapitula* 
tion  from  me.  But,  Sir,  while  we  remember  that  Muggleton 
has  given  birth  to  a  Dumkins  and  a  Fodder,  let  us  aev«r 
forget  that  Dingley  Dell  can  boast  a  Luffey  and  a  Struggles. 
(Vociferous  cheering.)  Let  me  not  be  considered  as  wfihing 
to  detract  from  the  merits  of  the  former  gentlemen.  Sir, 
I  envy  them  the  luxury  of  their  own  feelings,  on  Ws 
occasion.  (Cheers.)  Every  gentleman  who  hears  me,  is 
probably  acquainted  with  the  reply  made  by  an  individual, 
who — ^to  use  an  ordinary  figure  of  speech — *  hung  out '  in 
a  tub,  to  the  Emperor  Alexander: — *If  I  were  not  Dio- 
genes,' said  he, '  I  would  be  Alexander.'  I  can  well  imagine 
these  gentlemen  to  say,  *  If  I  were  not  Dumkins  I  would 
be  Luney ;  if  I  were  not  Fodder  I  would  be  Struggles.' 
(Enthusiasm.)  But  gentlemen  of  Muggleton  is  it  in 
cricket  alone  that  your  fellow-townsmen  stead  pre-emin- 
ent ?  Have  you  never  heard  of  Dumkins  and  detsvminii^ 
tion  ?  Have  you  never  been  taught  io  associato  Poddet 
with  property  ?  (Qreat  Applause.)  Have  you  never,  when 
struggling  for  your  rights,  your  liberties,  and  your  ptm* 
leges,  been  reduced,  if  only  for  an  instant,  to  misgiving  and 
despair  ?  And  when  you  have  been  thus  depressed,  has  not 
the  name  of  Dumkins  laid  afresh  within  your  breait,  the 
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fin  which  had  just  gone  out ;  and  has  not  a  word  from  that 
man,  lighted  it  again  as  brightly  as  if  it  had  never  expired  ? 
(Great  cheering.)  Gentlemen,  I  beg  jon  to  surround  with 
a  rich  halo  of  enthusiastic  cheering,  the  united  names  of 
<  Dumklns  and  Podder.'  '* 

Here  the  little  man  ceased,  and  here  the  company  com- 
menced a  raising  of  voices,  and  thumping  of  tables,  which 
lasted  with  little  intermission  during  the  remainder  of  the 
evening.  Other  toasts  were  drunk.  Mr.  Luffey  and  Mr. 
Stmg^es,  Mr.  Pickwick  and  Mr.  Jingle,  wete,  each  in  his 
turn,  the  subject  of  unqualified  eulogium ;  and  etuoh  in  due 
oonvBe  returned  thanks  for  the  honour. 

Enthusiastic  asweare  in  the  noble  cause  to  which  we  have 
devoted  ourselves,  we  should  have  felt  a  sensation  of  pride 
which  we  cannot  express,  and  a  consciousness  of  having 
done  something  to  merit  immortali^  of  which  we  are  now 
deprived,  coula  we  have  laid  the  faintest  outline  of  these 
addresses  before  our  ardent  readers.  Mr.  Snodgrass,  as 
usual,  took  a  great  mass  of  notes,  which  would  no  doubt 
have  afforded  most  useful  and  valuable  information,  had 
not  the  burning  eloquence  of  the  words  or  the  feverish  influ- 
ence d  the  wine  made  that  gentleman's  hand  so  extremely 
unsteady,  as  to  render  his  writing  nearly  unintelligible,  and 
his  stvle  wholly  so.  By  dint  of  patient  investigation,  we 
have  been  enabled  to  trace  some  characters  bearing  a  faint 
resemblance  to  the  names  of  the  speakers ;  and  we  can  also 
discern  an  entry  of  a  song  (supposed  to  have  been  sung  by 
Mr.  Jfaigle,)  in  which  the  words  ''bowl"  "sparkling^* 
•<  ruby  "  **  brij^t  *'  and  "  wine  **  are  frequently  tvpeated  at 
short  intervals.  We  fancy  too,  that  we  can  discern  at  the 
very  end  of  the  notes,  some  indistinct  reference  to  **  broiled 
bones  *' ;  and  then  the  words  **  cold  "  **  without  "  occur : 
but  as  any  hypothesis  we  could  found  upon  them  mlist 
necessarily  rest  upon  mere  conjecture,  we  are  not  disposed 
to  indulge  in  any  of  the  speculations  to  which  they  may 
give  rise. 

We  will  therefore  return  to  Mr.  Tupman ;  merely  adding 
that  within  some  few  minutes  befora  twelve  o'clock  that 
night,  the  convocation  of  worthies  of  Dingley  Dell  and 
Muggleton,  were  heard  to  sing  with  great  feeling  and 
emphasis,  the  beautiful  and  pathetic  national  air,  of 


We  won  b  go  uomQ  uu  moi 

'Till  day-light  doth  appear. 
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OHAPTEB  VIII 

STRONGLY  ILLUSTRATIVE  OP  THB  POSITION,  THAT 
THE  COURSE  OF  TRUE  LOVE  IS  NOT  A  RAILWAY 


T 


HE  quiet  Beolusion  of  Dingley  Dell,  the  presenoe  of  so 
many  of  the  gentler  sex,  and  the  solioitnde  and 
anxiety  tney  evinced  in  his  behalf,  wexe  all  favourable  to 
the  growth  and  development  of  those  softer  feelings  which 
nature  had  implanted  deep  in  the  bosom  of  Mr.  Tracy 
Tupman,  and  which  now  appeared  destined  to  oentee  in 
one  lovely  object.  The  young  ladies  were  pretty,  their 
manners  winning,  their  dispositions  unexceptionable; 
but  there  was  a  dignity  in  the  air,  a  touch-me-not-ishness 
in  the  walk,  a  majesty  in  the  eye  of  the  spinster  aunt,  to 
which,  at  their  time  of  life  they  could  lav  no  claim,  which 
distinguished  her  from  any  fexnale  on  wnom  Mr.  Tupman 
had  ever  gased.  That  there  was  something  kindred  in 
their  nature,  something  congenial  in  their  souls,  some- 
thing mysteriously  sympathetic  in  their  bosoms,  was 
evident.  Her  name  was  the  first  that  rose  to  Mr.  Tup- 
man's  lips  as  he  lay  wounded  !on  the  grass ;  'and  her 
hysteric  laughter,  was  the  first  sound  that  fell  upon  his 
ear,  when  he  was  supported  to  the  house.  But  had  her 
agitation  arisen  fxom  an  amiable  and  feminine  sensibility 
wnich  would  have  been  equally  irrepressible  in  any  case ; 
or  had  it  been  ca.Ued  forth  oy  a  more  ardent  and  passionate 
feeling,  which  he,  of  all  men  living,  could  alone  awaken  ? 
These  were  the  doubts  which  racked  his  brain  as  he  lay 
extended  on  the  sofa :  these  were  the  doubts  which  he 
determined  should  be  at  once  and  for  ever  resolved. 

It  was  evening.  Isabella  and  Emily  had  strolled  out 
with  Mr.  Trundle ;  the  deaf  old  lady  had  fallen  asleep  in 
her  chair ;  the  snoring  of  the  fat  boy,  penetrated  in  a  low 
and  monotonous  sound  from  the  distant  kitchen;  the 
buxom  servants  were  lounging  at  the  side-door,  enjoying 
the  pleasantness  of  the  hour,  and  the  delights  of  a  fiirtation, 
on  first  principles,  with  certieun  unwieldy  animals  attached 
to  the  tann ;  and  there  sat  the  interesting  pair,  uncared 
for  by  all,  caring  for  none,  and  dreaming  only  of  them- 
selves :  there  they  sat,  in  c^ort,  like  a  pur  of  carefully- 
folded  kid-gloves— bound  up  in  each  other. 

"  I  have  forgotten  my  flowers,"  said  the  spinster  aunt. 

"Water  them  now,"  said  Mr.  Tupman,  in  accents  of 
persuasion. 
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**Y<ni  will  take  oold  in  the  eyeaiiig  air/'  uiged  the 
•pinsfeer  aimi,  affeotionately. 

"  No,  no,"  said  Mr.  Tupman.  riaing ;  "  it  will  do  me 
good.    Let  me  aooompany  yon." 

The  la^y  paused  to  adjust  the  sling  in  which  the  left 
arm  of  the  yoath  was  placed,  and  taking  his  tight  arm  led 
him  to  the  garden. 

There  was  a  hower  at  the  further  end,  with  haneysuckle, 
jessamine,  and  oreeping  plants—one  of  those  sweet  retreats, 
which  humane  men  erect  for  the  accommodation  of 
spiders. 

The  spinster  aunt  took  up  a  large  watering-pot  which 
lay  in  one  comer,  and  was  ahout  to  leave  the  arhour. 
Mr.  Tupman  detahied  her,  and  drew  her  to  a  seat  beside 

*<  Miss  Wardle,"  said  he. 

The  spinster  aunt  trembled,  till  some  pebbles  which 
had  accidentally  found  their  way  into  the  large  watering- 
pot,  shook  like  an  infant's  rattle. 

"  Miss  Wardle,"  said  Mr.  Ta]^[ian,  "  you  are  an  angel." 

**Mr.  Tupman  I"  eiuslaimed  Bachael,  blushing  as  red 
as  the  waterbig-pot  itself. 

"Nay,"  said  the  eloquent  Pickwickian — "I  know  it 
but  too  weU." 

*' All  women  are  angels,  they  say,"  murmured  the  lady, 
playfully. 

**  Then  what  can  yon  be ;  or  to  what,  without  presump- 
tion, can  I  compare  you  ?  "  replied  Mr.  Tupman.  **  Where 
was  the  woman  ever  seen,  who  resembled  you  ?  Where 
else  could  I  hope  to  find  so  rare  a  combination  of  excellence 
and  beauty  ?  Where  else  could  I  seek  to— Oh !  "  Here 
Mr.  Tupman  paused,  and  pressed  the  hand  which  clasped 
the  handle  of  the  happy  watering-pot. 

The  lady  turned  aidde  her  head.  "Men  are  such 
deceivers,"  she  softly  whispered. 

<«They  are,  they  are,"  ejaculated  Mr.  Tupman;  "bat 
not  all  men.  There  lives  at  least  one  being  who  can 
never  change— one  being  who  would  be  content  to  devote 
his  whole  existence  to  your  happiness — who  lives  but  in 
your  eyea— who  breathes  but  in  your  smiles— who  bears 
the  heavy  burden  of  life  itseli  only  for  vou." 

'*  Gould  such  an  individual  be  found,    said  the  lady 

"  But  he  can  he  found,"  said  the  ardent  Mr.  Tupman, 
interpoaiag.  "  He  is  found.  He  is  here.  Miss  Wardle." 
And  ere  the  ladv  was  aware  of  his  intention,  Mr.  Tupman 
had  sunk  upon  nis  knees  at  her  feet. 

**  Mr.  Tnpman,  rise,"  said  Baohael. 
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"  Never  ! "  was  the  TalorouB  reply.  «*  Oh,  Baehael  1 " 
—He  seized  her  passive  hand,  and  the  watering-pot  fell 
to  the  ground  as  he  pressed  it  to  his  lips. — '*  Oh,  Eaohael  1 
say  vou  love  me." 

**  Mr.  Tupman,"  said  the  spinster  aunt,  with  averted 
head — **I  oan  hardly  speak  the  words;  but — ^bat-~yoii 
are  not  wholly  indifferent  to  me." 

Mr.  Tnpman  no  sooner  heard  this  avowal,  than  he  pro- 
ceeded to  do  what  his  enthnsiastio  emotions  prompted, 
and  what,  for  anght  we  know,  (for  we  aie  but  little 
acquainted  with  such  matters,^  people  so  oircumstanoed 
always  do.  He  jimiped  up,  ana,  throwing  his  arm  round 
the  neck  of  the  spinster  aunt,  imprinted  upon  her  lips 
numerous  kisses,  whioh,  after  a  due  show  of  straggling 
and  resistance,  she  received  so  passively,  that  there  is  no 
telling  how  many  more  Mr.  Tupman  might  h«ve  bestowed, 
if  the  lady  had  not  given  a  very  unaffected  start  and  ex- 
claimed in  an  affrighted  tone, — 

'*  Mr.  Tupman,  we  are  observed  (— we  are  discovered  t  *' 

Mr.  Tupman  looked  round.  There  was  the  fat  boy, 
perfectly  motionless,  with  his  large  circular  eyes  staring 
into  the  arbour,  but  without  the  slightest  expression  chdi 
his  face  that  the  most  expert  physiognomist  could  have 
referred  to  astonishment,  curiosity,  or  any  other  known 
passion  that  agitates  the  human  breast.  Mr.  Tupman 
gazed  on  the  fat  boy,  and  the  fat  boy  stared  at  him ;  and 
the  longer  Mr.  Tupman  observed  the  utter  vaoanov  of  the 
fat  boy*8  countenance,  the  more  convinced  he  became 
that  he  either  did  not  know,  or  did  not  understand,  any- 
thing that  had  been  going  forward.  Under  this  impression, 
he  said  with  great  firmness, — 

"  What  do  you  want  here.  Sir  ?  " 

"  Supper's  ready.  Sir,"  was  the  prompt  reply. 

**Have  you  just  come  here.  Sir?"  inquired  Mr.  Tup- 
man, with  a  piercing  look. 

*•  Just,"  replied  the  fat  boy. 

Mt.  Tupman  looked  at  him  very  hard  again ;  but  there 
was  not  a  wink  in  his  eye,  or  a  curve  in  his  faee. 

Mr.  Tupman  took  the  arm  of  the  spinster  aunt,  and 
walked  towards  the  house;  the  fat  boy  followed  behind. 

**He  knows  nothing  of  what  has  happened,"  he 
whispered. 

**  Nothing,"  said  the  spinster  aunt. 

There  was  a  sound  benind  them,  as  of  an  iapeifeotlv 
suppressed  chuckle.  Mr.  Tupman  turned  sharply  round. 
No ;  it  could  not  have  been  the  fat  boy ;  there  was  not  a 
gleam  of  mirth,  or  anything  but  feeding  in  his  whole  visage. 
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He  most  hava  been  fast  asleep,"  whispered  Mr. 
Tnpman. 

**  I  have  not  the  least  donbt  of  it,"  replied  the  spinster 
aunt. 

They  both  laughed  heartily. 

Mr.  Tnpmazi  was  wrong.  The  fat  boy,  for  once,  had 
not  been  last  asleep.  He  was  awake — ^wide  awake — to 
what  had  been  gohig  forward. 

The  sopper  passed  oil  without  any  attempt  at  a  general 
oonyersation.  The  old  lady  had  gone  to  bed ;  Isabella 
Wacdle  devoted  herself  ezolnsively  to  Mr.  Trundle ;  the 
qpinster  aunt^s  attentions  were  reserved  for  Mr.  Tupman  t 
and  Emily's  thoughts  appeared  to  be  engrossed  by  some 
distant  object — ^pMsibly  fiiey  were  with  the  absent  Snod- 


EUeven — twelve—one  o'clock  had  struck,  and  the  gentle- 
men had  not  arrived.  Oonatemation  sat  on  every  face. 
Ooald  they  have  been  waylaid  and  robbed  ?  Should  they 
send  men  and  lanterns  in  every  direction  by  which  they 
could  be  supposed  likely  to  have  travelled  home?  or 

should  they Hark  I  there  they  were.     What  could 

have  made  them  so  late?  A  strange  voice,  too!  To 
whom  oould  It  belong?  They  rushed  into  the  kitchen 
whither  the  truants  had  repaired,  and  at  once  obtained 
rather  more  thtts  a  glimmering  of  the  real  state  of  the 
ease. 

Mr.  Pickwick,  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets  and  his 
hat  cocked  oom|detely  over  his  left  eye,  was  leaning 
against  ibe  dresser,  shaking  his  head  from  side  to  side, 
and  producing  a  constant  succession  of  the  blandest 
and  most  benevolent  smiles  without  being  moved  there- 
unto by  any  disoemible  cause  or  pretence  whatsoever; 
old  Mr.  Wardle,  with  a  highly-inflamed  countenance,  was 
grMpfaig  the  hand  of  a  strange  gentleman  muttezing  pro- 
testations of  eternal  iriendship ;  Mr.  Winkle,  supporting 
himself  by  the  eight-day  dock,  was  feebly  invoking 
destruoftion  u|Jon  Hhb  head  of  any  member  of  the  family 
who  should  suggest  the  propriety  of  his  retiring  for  the 
night ;  and  MrTSnodgrass  had  sunk  into  a  chair,  with  an 
expression  of  the  most  abject  and  hopeless  misery  that 
the  human  mind  can  imagine,  portrayed  in  every  linea- 
ment of  his  exprsssive  face. 

**  Is  anything  the  matter  ?  "  inquired  the  three  ladies* 

«« Nothk'  the  matter,"  replied  Mr.  Pickwick,  •*  We— 
we're — all  right. — I  say,  Wardle,  we're  all  right,  ain't 
we?" 

**  I  should  think  so,"  replied  the  jolly  hoek-— "  My  dears. 
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here's  my  friend  Mr.  Jingle — ^Mr.  Pickwick's  friend,  Mr. 
Jingle,  come  *pon — ^little  visit." 

«•  Is  anything  the  matter  with  Mr.  Snodgraas,  Sir  ?  "  in- 
quired £mily»  with  great  anxiety. 

"Nothing  the  matter,  Ma'am,"  rejplied  the  stranger. 
"  Orioket  dSnner — glorious  party — capital  songs— old  port 
— claret — good — ^yery  good — ^wine,  Ma'am — wine." 

"  It  wasn't  the  wine/'  murmured  Mr.  Snodgraas,  in  a 
broken  yoioe.  "  It  was  the  salmon."  (Somehow  or  other, 
it  never  is  the  wine,  in  these  caaes.) 

"Hadn't  they  better  go  to  bed,  Ma'am?"  inquired 
Bmma.  "  Two  of  the  boys  will  carry  the  gentlemen  up 
BtaiiB." 

"  I  won't  go  to  bed,"  said  Mr.  Winkle,  firmly. 

"No  living  boy  shall  carz^  me,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick, 
stoutly ; — and  he  went  on  smiling  as  before. 

"  Hurrah  t "  gasped  Mr.  Winkle,  faintly. 

"  Hurrah  1 "  echoed  Mr.  Pickwick,  taking  off  hia  hat 
and  tJMViiwg  it  on  the  floor,  and  insanely  casting  his 
spectacles  into  the  middle  of  the  kitchen. — ^At  this 
humorous  feat  he  laughed  outright. 

••Xjet's— have— 'nother— bottle,"  cried  Mr.  Winkle, 
commencing  in  a  very  loud  key,  and  ending  in  a  venr 
faint  one.  His  head  dropped  upon  his  breast;  and, 
muttering  his  invincible  determination  not  to  go  to  his  bed, 
and  a  sanguinary  regret  that  he  had  not  "done  for  old 
Tupman  "  in  the  morning,  he  fell  fast  asleep ;  in  which 
condition  he  was  borne  to  his  apartment  by  two  young 
giants  under  the  personal  superintendenoe  of  the  fat  hoft 
to  whose  protecting  care  Mr.  Snodgiaas  shortly  afterwatns 
confided  nis  own  person.  Mr.  Pickwick  accepted  the 
proffered  arm  of  Mr.  Tupman  and  quietly  disappeared, 
smiling  more  than  ever ;  and  Mr.  Wudle  after  taking  aa 
affectionate  a  leave  of  the  whole  family  as  if  he  were 
ordered  for  immediate  execution,  consigned  to  Mr.  Trundle 
the  honour  of  conveying  him  up  stairs,  and  retired,  with 
a  very  futile  attempt  to  look  Impressively  solemn  and 
dignified. 

"  What  a  shocking  scene  1 "  said  the  spinster  aunt. 

"  Dis-gusting  1 "  ejaculated  both  the  young  ladies. 

"  Dreadful— dreadful  I "  said  Jingle,  looking  veiy  grave ; 
he  was  about  a  bottle  and  a  half  ahead  of  any  of  his  com* 
panions.    "  Horrid  spectacle — ^very." 

"What  a  nice  manl "  whispered  the  spinster  aunt  to 
Mr.  Tupman. 

"  Qood-looking,  too  1 "  whispered  Smily  Wardle. 

"  Oh,  decidedly,"  observed  the  spinster  aunt. 
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Mr.  Tnpman  tbooght  of  the  widow  eU>  Rochester :  and 
his  mind  wm  troubled.  The  suoceeding  half-hour's  con- 
venation  was  not  of  a  nature  to  calm  his  perturbed  spirit. 
The  new  yieitor  was  veiy  talkative,  and  the  number  of 
his  anecdotes  was  only  to  be  exceeded  by  the  extent  of 
his  politeness.  Mr.  Tupman  felt»  that  as  Jingle's  popu- 
larity increased,  he  (Tupman)  retired  farther  into  the 
shade.  His  laughter  was  forced — ^his  merriment  feigned ; 
and  when  at  last  he  laid  his  aching  temples  between  the 
sheets,  he  thought,  with  horrid  delight  on  the  satisfaction 
it  would  afford  him,  to  have  Jingle's  head  at  that  moment 
between  the  feather  bed  and  the  mattress. , 

The  indefatigaUe  stronger  rose  betimes  next  morning, 
and,  although  his  companions  remained  in  bed  over- 
powered with  the  dissipation  of  the  previous  night, 
exerted  himself  most  successfully  to  promote, the  hilarity 
of  the  breakfast-table.  So  successful  were  his  efforts, 
that  even  the  deaf  old  lady  insisted  on  having  one  or  two 
ol  his  best  jokes  retailed  tnrough  the  trumpet ;  and  even 
she  condescended  to  observe  to  the  spinster  aunt,  that 
'*  he  "  (meaning  Jingle)  "  was  an  impudent  voung  fellow  " 
— a  sentiment  in  which  all  her  relations  then  and  there 
pffesent  thoroughly  coincided. 

It  was  the  old  lady's  habit  on  the  fine  summer  morn- 
ings to  repair  to  the  arbour  in  which  Mr.  Tupman  had 
aliready  signalised  himself,  in  form  and  manner  following : — 
first,  the  fat  boy  fetched  from  a  peg  behind  the  old  lady's 
bedroom  door,  a  close  black  satin  bonnet,  a  warm  cotton 
shawl,  and  a  thick  stick  with  a  capacious  handle ;  and  the 
old  lady  having  put  on  the  bonnet  and  shawl  at  her 
leisure,  would  lean  one  hand  on  the  stick  and  the  other 
on  the  fat  boy^s  shoulder,  and  walk  leisurely  to  the  arbour, 
where  the  fat  boy  would  leave  her  to  enjoy  the  fresh  air 
for  the  space  of  hall-cui-hour ;  at  the  expiration  of  ^irhich 
time  he  would  return  and  reconduct  ner  back  to  the 
house. 

The  old  lady  was  very  precise  and  very  particular: 
and  as  this  ceremony  had  been  observed  for  three  succes- 
sive summers  without  the  slightest  deviation  from  the 
accustomed  form,  she  was  not  a  little  surprised  on  this 
pcffticnlar  morning,  to  see  the  fat  bcry,  inqbead  of  leaving 
the  arbour,  walk  a  few  paces  out  of  it,  look  carefully  round 
him  in  every  direction,  and  retufn  towards  her  with  great 
stealtib  and  an  air  of  the  most  profound  mystery. 

The  old  lady  was  timorous — ^most  old  ladies  are — and 
her  first  imprsssian  was  that  the  bloated  lad  was  about  to 
do  her  some  grievous  bodily  haim  with  the  view  of  pos- 
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seflsing  himself  of  her  loose  coin.  She  would  have  oried 
for  assistande,  but  age  and  infirmity  had  long  ago  deprived 
her  of  the  power  of  screaming ;  she,  therefore,  watohed 
his  motions  with  feelings  of  intense  tenor,  which  were  in 
no  degree  diminished  by  his  coming  dose  up  to  her,  and 
shouting  in  her  ear  in  an  agitated,  and  as  it  seemed  to  her, 
a  threatening  tone, — 

•*  Missus  1" 

Now  U  so  happened  thikt  Mr.  Jingle  was  winking  in 
the  garden  close  to  the  arbour  at  this  moment.  He  too 
heaid  the  shout  of  "  Missus,"  and  stopped  to  hear  more. 
There  were  three  reasons  for  doing  so.  In  the  first  place, 
he  was  idle  and  curious ;  secondly,  he  was  by  no  means 
scrupulous;'  thirdly,  and  lastly,  he  was  concealed  from 
view  by  some  flowering  shrubs.  So  there  he  stood,  and 
there  he  listened. 

"  Missus ! "  shouted  the  fat  boy. 

"Well,  Joe/'  said  the  trembling  old  lady.  "I'm  sure 
I  have  been  a  good  mistress  to  you,  Joe.  You  have  in- 
variably been  treated  very  kindly.  You  have  never  had 
too  much  to  do;  and  yon  have  always  had  enough  to 
eat." 

This  last  was  an  appeal  to  the  fat  boy's  most  sensitive 
fiaelings.  He  seemed  touched  as  he  replied,  emphatic- 
»Uy,- 

**  I  knows  I  has." 

"  Then  what  can  you  want  to  do  now  ?  "  said  the  old 
lady,  gaining  courage. 

"  I  wants  to  make  your  flesh  ereep,"  replied  the  boy. 

This  sounded  like  a  very  blood-thirsty  mode  of  showing 
one's  gratitude;  and  as  the  old  lady  did  not  precisely 
understand  the  process  by  which  such  a  result  was  to  he 
attained,  all  her  former  horrors  returned. 

"  What  do  you  think  I  tee  in  this  very  arbour  last 
night?'*  inquired  the  boy^ 

"  Bless  us  I  What  ?  "  exclaimed  the  old  lady,  alarmed 
at  the  solemn  manner  of  the  corpulent  youth. 

**  The  strange  gentleman — him  as  had  his  arm  hurt — a 
kissin'  and  huggin ' " 

"  Whc,  Jde — ^who  ?    None  of  the  servants,  I  hope." 

"Worser  than  that,"  roared  the  fat  boy,  in  the  old 
lady^s  ear.  ^ 

**  Not  one  of  my  grand-da'aters  ?  " 

"Worser  than  that." 

"Worse  than  theU,  Joe!  ^'eaid  tiie  old  lady,  who  had 
thought  thift  the  extftsme  Umit  of  human  atrocity.  "  Who 
was  it,  Joe?    I  insist  upon  knowing." 
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The  fat  boy  looked  canUously  round,  and  having  oon- 
eloded  hk  waTTej^  shouted  ix&  the  old  lady's  ear, — 

**  Miss  Rachael." 

«  What  t "  said  the  old  lady  in  a  shrill  tone.  '*  Speak 
louder.*' 

**  Ifiss  Raohael,"  roared  Oie  fat  boy. 

•♦Myda'ater!" 

The  train  of  nods  wfai(^  the  fat  boy  gave  by  way  of 
assent,  commimicated  a  blanc-man^  like  motion  to  his 
fat  oheeks. 

"  And  she  suffered  him  I "  exclaimed  the  old  lady. 

A  grin  stole  over  the  fiat  boy's  features  as  he  said,— 

**  1  see  her  a  kiselB'  of  him  agin." 

If  Mr.  Jingle,  from  his  place  of  concealment,  could 
have  beheld  the  expression  which  the  old  lady'e  face 
assumed  at  this  communication,  the  probability  is  that 
a  sudden  burst  of  laughter  would  have  betrayed  his  close 
vicinity  to  the  summer-house.  He  listened  attentively. 
Fragment^  of  angry  sentences  such  as,  "Without  my 
permission  !"—*' At  her  time  of  life  ^'—"  Miserable  old 
'ooman  like  me  '* — **  Might  have  watted  till  I  was  dead," 
and  so  forth,  reached  his  ears;  and  then  he  heard  the 
heels  of  the  fat  boy's  boots  cmnohing  the  gravel,  as  he 
retired  and  left  the  old  lady  alone. 

It  was  a  remarkable  ooinoidence  perhaps,  but  it  was 
nevertheless  a  fact,  that  Mr.  Jingle  within  five  minutes 
after  his  arrival  at  Manor  Farm  on  the  preceding  night, 
had  inwardly  resolved  to  lay  siege  to  the  heart  of  the 
spinster  aunt,  without  delay.  He  hid  observation  enough 
to  see,  that  his  off-hand  manner  was  by  no  mesns  disagree- 
able to  the  fair  object  of  his  attack ;  and  he  had  more  than 
a  strong  suspicion  theA  she  possessed  thfct  most  desirable 
of  tAl  requisites,  a  small  independence.  The  imperative 
necessity  of  ousting  his  rival  by  some  means  or  other, 
flashed  quickly  upon  him,  and  he  immediately  resolved 
to  adopt  certain  pioceedinffs  tending  to  that  end  and 
object,  without  a  moment's  delay.  Fielding  tells  us  that 
man  is  fire,  and  woman  tOw,  and  the  Prince  of  Darkness 
sets  a  light  to  'em.  Mr.  Jingle  knew  that  young  men, 
to  spinster  aunts,  axe  as  lighted  gas  to  gunpowder,  and 
he  determined  to  essay  the  effect  ti  an  explosion  without 
loss  of  time. 

Full  of  reflections  upon  this  important  decision,  he 
crept  from  his  place  of  concealment,  and,  under  cover  of 
the  shrubs  before  mentioned,  approached  the  house. 
Fortune  seemed  detennined  to  favour  his  design.  Mr. 
Tupman  And  the  rest  of  the  gentlemen  left  the  garden 
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by  the  side  gate  just  as  he  obtained  a  view  of  it ;  and  the 
young  ladies,  he  knew,  had  walked  out  alone,  soon  after 
breakfast.    The  coast  was  clear. 

The  breakfast-parlour  door  was  partially  open.  He 
peeped  in .  The  spinster  aunt  was  knitting.  He  ooughed ; 
she  looked  up  and  smiled.  Hesitation  formed  no  part  of 
Mr.  Alfred  Jingle's  character.  He  laid  his  finger  on  his 
lips  mysteriously,  walked  in,  and  closed  the  door. 

"  Miss  Wardle,"  said  Mr.  Jingle,  with  afieoted  earnest- 
ness,  "forgive  intrusion — short  acquaintance— no  time 
for  ceremony — all  discovered." 

*'  Sir ! "  said  the  spinster  aunt,  rather  astonished  by 
the  unexpected  apparition  and  somewhat  doubtful  of  Mr. 
Jingle*s  sanity. 

"  Hush  I "  said  Mr.  Jingle,  in  a  stage  whisper; — "  lacge 
boy— dumpling  face — round  eyea— rascal ! "  Here  he 
shook  his  head  expressively,  and  the  spinster  aunt 
trembled  with  agitation. 

**  I  presume  you  allude  to  Joseph,  Sir  ?  "  said  the  lady, 
making  an  effort  to  appear  composed. 

"Yes,  Ma'am— damn  that  Joe! — treacherous  dog,  Joe 
— ^told  the  old  lady— old  lady  furious — ^wild — ^raving — 
arbour — Tupman — lassing  and  hugging — all  that  sort  of 
thing— eh.  Ma'am — eh?" 

"  Mr.  Jingle,"  said  the  spinster  aunt, "  if  you  come  here, 
Sir,  to  insult  me " 

**  Not  at  all — ^by  no  means,"  replied  the  unabashed  Mr. 
Jingle ; — "  overheard  the  tale — oame  to  warn  you  of  your 
danger— tender  my  services — prevent  the  hubbub.  Never 
mind — ^think  it  an  insult — leave  the  room" — and  he 
tamed,  as  if  to  carry  the  threat  into  execution. 

*<What  shall  I  do?"  said  the  poor  spinster,  bursting 
into  tears.    "  My-  brother  will  be  furious  1 " 

"  Of  course  he  will,"  said  Mr.  Jingle,  pausing—"  out- 
rageous." 

"Oh  Mr.  Jingle,  what  can  I  say!"  exclaimed  the 
spinster  aunt,  in  another  flood  of  despair. 

"  Say  he  dreamt  it,"  replied  Mr.  Jingle,  oooUy. 

A  ray  of  comfort  darted  across  the  mind  of  the  spinster 
aunt  at  this  suggestion.  Mr.  Jingle  perceived  it,  and 
followed  up  his  advantage. 

"  Pooh,  pooh  I — nothing  more  easy — blackguard  boy — 
lovely  woman — ^fat  boy  horsewhipped — ^you  believed — end 
of  the  matter — all  comfortable." 

Whether  the  probability  of  escaping  from  the  con- 
sequences of  this  ill-timed  discovery  was  delightful  to 
the  spinster's  feelings,  or  whether  the  hearing  herself 
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described  aa  a  **  lovely  woman  "  softened  the  asperity  of 
her  grief,  we  know  not.  She  blushed  slightly,  and  oast 
a  mteful  look  on  Mr.  Jingle. 

That  insinuating  gentleman  sighed  deeply,  fixed  his 
eyes  on  the  spinster  aunt's  face  for  a  coup£s  of  minates, 
started  melodramatically,  and  suddenly  withdrew  them. 

"  You  seem  unhappy,  Mr.  Jingle,"  said  the  lady,  in  a 
plaintive  voice.  **  May  I  show  mv  gratitude  for  your  kind 
interference,  by  inquiring  into  tne  cause,  with  a  view,  if 
possible,  to  its  removal  ?  " 

"  Ha ! "  exclaimed  Mr.  Jingle,  with  another  start — 
"  removal !  remove  my  unhappiness,  and  vour  love  be- 
stowed upon  a  man  who  is  insensible  to  the  blessing — 
who  even  now  contemplates  a  design  upon  the  affections 
of  the  niece  of  the  creature  who— but  no ;  he  is  my  friend ; 
I  will  not  expose  his  vices.  Miss  Wardle-^farewell !  '* 
At  the  oonolusion  of  this  address^  the  most  consecutive 
he  was  ever  known  to  utter,  Mr.  Jingle  applied  to  his 
eyes  the  remnant  of  a  handkerchief  before  noticed,  and 
turned  towards  the  door. 

*'  Stay,  Mr.  Jingle  1  *'  said  the  spinster  aunt  emphati- 
cally. "You  have  made  an  allusion  to  Mr.  Tupman — 
explain  it." 

"  Never  1 "  exclaimed  Jingle,  with  a  professional  (f.a. 
theatrical)  air.  "  Never  t "  and,  by  way  of  showing  tnat 
he  had  no  desire  to  be  questioned  further,  he  drew  a 
chair  close  to  that  of  the  spinster  aunt  and  sat  down. 

'*Mr.  Jingle,"  said  the  aunt,  **I  entreat — I  implore 
you,  if  there  is  any  dreadful  mystery  connected  with  Mr. 
Tnpman,  reveal  it." 

"  Oan  I,"  said  Mr.  Jingle,  fixing  his  eyes  on  the  aunt's 
face— '"  Can  I  see— lovely .  creature— sacrificed  at  the 
shrine — ^heartless  avarice ! "  He  appeared  to  be  struggling 
with  various  conflicting  emotions  for  a  few  seconds,  and 
then  said  in  a  low  deep  voice-^**  Tupman  only  wants 
yonr  money." 

'*  The  wretch  I "  exclaimed  the  spinster,  with  energetic 
indignation.  (Mr.  Jingle's  doubts  were  resolved.  She 
had  money.) 

*'  More  than  that,"  siud  Jingle — *'  loves  another." 

"Another!"  ejaculated  the  spmster.    "Who?" 

**  Short  girl-T-black  eyes — niece  Emily." 

There  was  a  pause. 

Now  if  there  was  one  individual  in  the  whole  world, 
of  whom  the  spinster  aunt  entertained  a  mortal  and 
deeply-rooted  jwlotisy,  it  was  this  identical  niece.  The 
ooloor  rushed  over  her  face  and  neok,  and  she  tossed  her 
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head  in  silence  with  an  air  of  ineffable  contempt.  At 
last,  biting  her  thin  lips,  and  bridling  up,  she  said,  — 

"  It  can't  be.    I  won't  believe  it." 

**  Watch  'em,'*  said  Jingle. 

**  I  will,"  said  the  aunt. 

"  Watch  his  looks." 

"  I  will." 

**  His  whispers." 

"Iwill." 

«« He'll  ait  next  her  at  table." 

«*  Let  him." 

«•  He'll  flatter  her." 

•'  Let  him." 

"  He'll  pay  her  every  possible  attention." 

•*  Let  him." 

**  And  he'll  cut  you." 

**  Gut  me  I "  screamed  the  spinster  aunt.  **  He  out  me  ;— 
wiU  he  1 "  and  she  trembled  with  rage  and  disappointment. 

"  You  will  convince  yourself?  "  said  Jingle. 

«•  I  will." 

*'  You'll  show  your  spirit  ?  " 

•*  I  wiU." 

**  You'll  not  have  him  afterwards  ?  " 

«*  Never." 

**  You'll  take  somebody  else  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

•♦You  shall." 

Mr.  Jingle  fell  on  his  knees,  remained  thereupon  for 
five  minutes  thereafter:  and  rose  the  accepted  lover  of 
the  spinster  aunt — conditionally  upon  Tupman's  perjury 
being  made  dear  and  manifest. 

The  burden  of  proof  lay  with  Mr.  Alfred  Jingle ;  and 
he  produced  his  evidence  that  very  day  at  dinner.  The 
spinster  aunt  could  hardly  believe  her  eyes.  Mr4  Traoy 
Ihipman  was  established  at  Emily's  side,  ogling,  whisper- 
ing, and  smiling,  in  opposition  to  Mr.  Snodgrass.  Not  a 
word,  not  a  look,  not  a  glance,  did  he  bestow  upon  his 
heart's  pride  of  the  evening  before. 

"  Damn  that  boy  t "  thought  old  Mr.  Wardle  to  himself. 
— He  had  heard  the  story  from  his  mother.  **  Damn  that 
boyl    He  mtist  have  been  asleep.    It's  all  imagination." 

''  Traitor  1 "  thought  the  spinster  aunt  to  herself. 
**Dear  Mr.  Jingle  was  not  deceiving  me.  Oht  how  I 
hate  the  wretch  t" 

The  following  conversation  may  serve  to  explain  to  our 
readers  this  apparently  unaccountable  alteration  of  de- 
portment, on  the  part  of  Mr.  Tracy  Tnpman. 
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The  time  was  evening;  the  scene  the  guden.  There 
were  two  figures  walking  in  a  side  path ;  one  was  rather 
short  and  stout;  rthe  other  rather  tall  and  skim.  They 
were  Mr.  Tuimian  and  Mr.  Jingle.  The  stout  figure 
commenced  the  dialogue. 

**  How  did  I  do  it  ?  "  he  inquired. 

**  Splendid— 'Capital — couldn't  act  better  myteU-— you 
must  repeat  the  part  to-morrow-— every  evening,  till 
forifaer  notice," 

•*  Does  Baohael  still  wish  it  ?  " 

"  01  coune— she  don't  like  tt-^but  must  be  done— avert 
snspicion-^«lraid  of  her  brother-^says  there's  no  help  lor 
it~Honly  few  daye  more— when  old  folks  blinded— crown 
your  happiness ." 

**  Any  message  ?  *'  •  > 

*' Love— best  love-*  kindest  regards:-^  unalterable  af* 
feotlon.    Can  I  say  anything  for  yoo  ?  " 

**  My  dear  toUow,*'  replied  the  unsuspicious  Mr.  Tupman,- 
fervently  grasping  his  "Iriend's"  hand— *^  carry  my  best 
love — sapr  how  hard  I  find  it  to  dissembta-^say  anything 
that's  kmd :  but  add  how  sensible  I  am  of  the  necessity 
of  the  suggestion  she  made  to  me,  through  you,  this 
morning.  Say  I  applaud  her  wisdom  and  cbdmire  her 
discretion." 

"  I  will.    Anything  more  ?  " 

"Nothing;  only  add  how  ardently  I  long  for  the  time 
when  I  may  call  her  mine,  and  all  dissimulation  may  be 
uttneoessaiy.*' 

**  Certainly,  certainly.    Anything  more  ?  " 

**  Oh,  my  friend  I "  said  poor  Mr.  Tupman,  again  grasp- 
ing the  hand  of  his  eompauion,  "receive  my  wannest 
thanks  for  your  disinterested  kindness;  and  forgive  me 
if  I  have  ever,  even  in  thought,  done  you  the  injustice  of 
supposing  that'  you  couid  stand  in  my  way.  My  dear 
friend,  can  I  ever  repay  you?** 

"Don't  talk  of  it,^  repUed  Mr.  Jingle.  He  stopped 
short,  as  if  suddenly  recollecting  something,  and  said, — 
«« By-the^by,  you  can't  spare  ten  pounds,  can  you?-^very 
pcffticular  purpose — ^pay  you  in  three  days." 

**  I  dare  say  I  can,^'  replied  Mr.  Tupman,  in  the  fulness' 
of  his  heart.    "Threedsys,  you  say?" 

"  Onlj  three  days — all  over  then — no  more  difficulties." 

Mr.  Tupman  counted  the  money  ixito  his  companion's 
hand,  and  he  dropned  it  pieoe  by  piece  into  his  pocket,  as 
they  walked  towsjos  the  nouse. 

Be  careful,"  said  Mr.  Jln|^e— "  not  a  look." 
Not  a  wink,"  said  Mt.  Tiipman. 


«• 
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"Not  a  syllable.'' 

*'  Not  %  whiAper." 

"All  yovr  attention  to  the  niece — rather  rude,  than 
otherwise,  to  the  aunt^-only  way  of  deoeiving  the  old 
ones." 

"  I'll  take  care,"  said  Mr.  Tapman,  aloud. 

"  And  rn  take  care,"  said  Mr.  Jingle,  intemaUy ;  and 
th^  entered  the  house. 

The  scene  of  that  afternoon  was  repeated  that  eiOBing, 
and  on  the  three  afternoons  and  evenings  next  ensuing. 
On  the  fourth,  the  host  wse  in  high  spirits,  lor  he  had 
satisfied  himself  that  there  was  no  ground  for  the  chaige 
against  Mr.  Tupman.  So  was  Mr.  Tupman,  fov  1&. 
Jingle  had  told  him  that  his  affair  would  soon  bis  brought 
to  a  crisis.  So  was  Mr.  Pickwick,  for  he  was  seldom 
otherwise.  So  was  not  Mr.  Snodgrass,  for  he  had  grown 
jealous  of  Mr.  Tupman.  So  was  the  old  lady,  for  she  had 
been  winniog  at  whist.  So  were  Mr.  Jixigle  and  Miss 
Waidle,  for  reasons  of  sufficient  importance  in  this  eventful 
history,  to  be  namubed  in  another  chapter. 

OHAPTEB  IX 
A  DISCOVERY  AND  A  CHASE 

THE  supper  was  ready  laid,  the  chairs  were  drawn  nmnd 
the  taible,  bottles,  jugs  and  glasses  were  arranged 
upon  the  sideboard,  and  everything  betokened  the  ap- 
proach of  the  most  convivial  period  in  the  whole  four  and 
twenty  hours. 

«  Wliere's  Rachael  ?  "  said  Mr.  Waidle. 

**  Ay,  and  Jingle  ?  "  added  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"  Dear  me,"  said  the  host,  "  I  wonder  I  haven't  missed 
him  before.  Why,  I  don't  think  I've  heard  his  voice  for 
two  hours  at  least.    Emily,  my  dear,  ring  the  bell." 

The  bell  was  rung,  and  the  fat  boy  appeared. 

"  Where's  Miss  Bachael  ?  "    He  couldn't  say. 

**  Where's  Mr.  Jingle,  then  ?  "    He  didn't  know. 

Everybody  looked  surprised.  It  was  late — ^past  eleven 
o'clock.  Mr.  Tupman  laughed  in  his  sleeve.  They^were 
loitering  somewhere,  talking  about  hian.  Ha,  ha  I  capital 
notion  wat — ^funny. 

«  Never  mind,"  said  Wardle,  after  a  short  pause,  '*  they'll 
turn  up  presently,  1  dare  say.  I  never  wait  snpper  for 
anybody. 

"  Excellent  rule,  that,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  **  admirable." 

"  Pray,  sit  down,"  said  the  host. 
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"Oertainly/*  said  Mr.  Piokwick:  and  down  they  sat. 

There  was  a  gigantic  round  of  oold  beel  on  the  table, 
and  Mr.  Piokwick  waa  supplied  with  a  plentiful  portion 
of  it.  He  had  raised  his  fork  to  his  lips,  and  was  on  the 
▼ery  point  of  opening  hie  month  for  the  reception  of  a 
piece  of  beef,  when  the  hum  of  many  voices  suddenly 
arose  in  the  kitchen.  He  paused,  and  laid  down  his 
fork.  Mr.  Waxdle  paused  too,  and  insensibly  released  his 
hold  of  the  carnng-knife,  which  remained  inserted  in  the 
beet  He  looked  at  Mr.  Pickwick.  Mr.  Piokwick  looked 
at  him. 

Heavy  footsteps  were  heard  in  the  passage ;  the  parlour 
door  was  suddtoily  burst  open;  and  the  man  wno  had 
deaned  Mr.  Pickwick's  boote  on  his  first  arrival,  rushed 
into  the  room,  followed  by  the  fat  boy,  and  all  the 
dcmesticfl. 

"What  the  devil's  the  meaning  of  this?"  exclaimed 
the  host. 

"The  kitchen  chimney  ain't  a-fire,  is  it,  Emma?" 
Inquired  the  old  lady. 

**  Lor  grandma  1    No,"  screamed  both  the  young  ladies. 

"  What's  the  matter?  "  roared  the  master  of  the  house. 

The  man  gasped  for  breath,  and  faintly  ejaculated — 

"They  ha'  gone,  Mas'rl— gone  right  clean  oft.  Sir!" 
(At  this  juncture,  Mr.  Tupman  was  observed  to  lay  down 
his  knife  and  fork,  and  to  turn  very  pale.) 

"  Who's  gone  ?  "  said  Mr.  Waxdle,  fiercely. 

"  Mus'r  Jingle  and  Miss  Baohael,  in  a  po'-chay,  fvom 
Blue  Lion,  MucQ|leton.  I  was  there ;  but  I  couldn't  stop 
'em ;  so  I  run  rat  to  tell  'ee." 

"  I  paid  his  eacpenses  t "  said  Mr.  Tupman,  jumping  up 
IrantioaUy.  "He's  got  ten  pounda  of  mine  I— stop  mm  t 
— he's  swindled  me  I — I  won  t  bear  it ! — ^I'U  have  justice, 
Piokwick  1— I  won't  stand  it!"  and  with  sundry  inco- 
herent exclamations  of  the  like  ziature,  the  unhappy 
0sntieman  spun  round  and  round  tiie  apartment,  in  a 
transport  of  frensy. 

"  Lord  preserve  us  t "  ejaculated  Mr.  Piokwick,  eyeing 
the  extraordinary  gestures  of  his  friend  with  texrified 
surprise.    "  He's  gone  mad  I    What  shall  we  do  ?  " 

"  Do  I "  said  the  stout  old  host,  who  regarded  only  the 
last  words  of  the  sentence.  "  Put  the  horse  in  the  gig  1 
111  get  a  chaise  at  the  Lion,  and  follow  'em  instantly. 
Where" — ^he  exclaimed,  as  the  man  ran  out  to  execute 
the  commission — **  Where's  that  villain  Joe  ?  " 

"Here  I  am;  but  I  hain't  a  willin,"  replied  a  voice. 
It  was  the  fat  boy's. 
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**  Let  me  get  at  him,  Piokwick  1  '*  cxied  Wacdle^  as  he 
rushed  at  the  ill-starred  youth.  "  He  was  bribed  by  that 
scoundrel,  Jingle,  to  put  me  on  a  wrong  soent,  by  telling 
a  cook-and«a-bull  Bto^  of  my  sister  and  your  Iriend  Tup- 
man  1 "  (Here  Mr.  Tupmaa  sunk  into  a  ohair.)  "  Let 
me  get  at  him  1 " 

"Don't  let  himl"  screamed  all  the  women,  above 
whose  exclamations,  the  blubbering  of  iihe  fat  boy,  was 
distinctly  audible. 

"  I  won't  be  held  1 "  cried  the  old  man.  "  Mr.  Winkle, 
take  your  hands  off  1    Mr.  Pickwick,  let  me  go.  Sir  1 " 

It  was  a  beautiful  sight,  in  that  moment  of  turmoil  and 
confusion,  to  behold  the  placid  and  philosophical  expressiom 
of  Mr.  Pickwick's  face,  albeit  somewhat  flushed  with 
exertion,  as  he  stood  with  his  arms  firmly  olasped  round 
the  extensive  waist  of  their  corpulent  host,  thus  restraining 
the  impetuosity  of  bis  passion,  while  the  fat  boy  was 
scratched,  and  pulled,  and  pushed  from  the  room  by  all 
the  femaJes  congregated  therein.  He  had  no  sooner 
released  his  hold,  than  the  man  entered  to  announce  that 
the  gig  was  ready. 

Don't  let  him  go  alone  t"   screamed  the  females. 

He'll  kiU  somebody  t " 
ril  go  with  him,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 
You're  a  good  fellow,  Pickwick,"  said  the  host,  grasping 
his  hand.  "Emma,  give  Mr.  Pickwick  a  thAwl  to  tie 
round  his  neck— make  haste.  Look  after  your  geand- 
mother,  girls;  she's  fainted  away.  Now  then,  are  you 
ready?" 

Mr.  Pickwick's  mouth  and  chin,  having  been  hastily 
enveloped  in  a  laige  shawl,  his  hat  having  beeb  put  on 
his  heflhd  and  his  great  coat  thrown  over  his  arm,  he  replied 
«in  the  affirmative. 

They  jumped  into  the  gig.  "  Give  her,  her  head,  Tom," 
cried  the  host;  and  away  they  went,  down  the  narrow 
lanes :  jolting  in  and  out  of  the  cart-ruts,  and  bumping 
up  against  the  hedges  on  either  side,  as  if  they  would  go 
to  pieces  every  moment. 

**How  much  are  they  a-head?"  shouted  Wardle,  «a 
they  drove  up  to  the  door  of  the  Blue  Lion,  round  which 
a  little  crowd  had  collected,  late  as  it  was. 

'*  Not  above  three-quarters  of  an  hour,"- was  everybody's 
reply. 

"  Ohaise  and  four  directly  t — out  with  'em  1  Put  up  the 
gig  afterwards." 

"Now,  boyst"  cried  the  Icmdloxd-*^" chaise  and  four 
out^— make  haste — look  alive  there  1" 
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Aw»y  ima  ihd  hottlen,  aad  the  boys.  The  lantemB 
glimmered,  m  the  men  ran  W  and  fro ;  the  horses'  hoofs 
dftttered  on  the  uneven  paving  of  the  yard;  the  chaise 
nunUed  as  it  was  drawn  out  of  the  ooaoh-house;  and  all 
was  noise  and  bustle. 

**  Now  then  1 — ^is  that  chaise  .  coming  out  to-night  ?  " 
cried  Wardle. 

"  Ooming  down.tha  yard  now,  Sir,"  replied  the  hostler. 

Out  oame  tiieoliais^-^in  went  the  hozsesr-on  sprung 
the  boys-— in  got  the  travellers, 

«« Ifind— 4he  seren-mUe  stage  in  less  than  haU-an-hour  1 " 
shouted  Waxdle. 

"Off  with  yoal" 

The  boys  applied  whip  and  spur,  the  waiters  shouted, 
the  hostlecs  cheered,  and  away  they  went,  fast  and 
furiously. 

"Pretty  situation,"  thought  Mr.  Pickwick,  when  he 
had  had  a  moment's  time  for  reflection.  ' '  Pretty  situation 
for  the  Greneral  Chairman  of  the  Pickwick  Club,  Pamp 
ohaise-Hatrange  faone« — fifteen  miles  an  hottJ^— «nd  twelve 
o'clock  at  night  \ " 

For  the  fint  three  or  iour  miles,  not  a  word  waa  spoken 
by  either  of  the  gentlemen,  each  being  too  much  imnlecsed 
in  his  own  refleotions^  io  address  any  observations  tq  his 
companion.  When  they  had  gone  over  that  much  ground, 
however,  end  the  hcwsee  getting  thoroughly  wanned  began 
to  do  their  woids  in  really  good  style,  Mr.  ftekvriok  became 
loo  much  exhilarated  with  the  rapidity  of  the  motion,  to 
remain  any  longer  perfectly  mute.  • 

"  We're  sine  toeateh  them,  I  think,"  said  he. 

**  Hope  so,"  replied  his  compaaion. 

**  Sine  night,"  said  Mr.  ifokwiok,  looking  up  at  the 
moon,  which  was  shining  brightly.  . 

"So much  the  worse,"  returned  Wardle;  "for  they'll 
have  had  all  the  advantage  of  the  moonlight  to  get  the 
start  of  us,  and  we  shall  lose  it  It  will  have  gone  down 
in  another  hour." 

"It  will  be  rather uapieasant  going  at  this  rata  in  the 
dark,  won't  it  ?  "  inquired  Mr.  Pickwick, 

"  I  daresay  it  will,"  replied  his  friend  drily. 

Mr.  Pickwick's  temporary  excitement  b^an  to  sober 
down  a  little,  as  he  ssMoted  upon  the  inconveniences  and 
dangers  of  the  expedition  in  which  he  had  so  thoughtlessly 
embarked.  •'  He  was  roused  by  a  loud  shouting  of  the 
poet-boy  osi  the  leader..  .     . 

"  Yo— yo— yo— yo— yoe  I"  went  the  first  boy» 

"  Yo— yo— yo— yool "  went  the  second.     ^ 
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"  Yo— yo— 70— yoe "  chimed  in  old  Wudle  himeell, 
most  IusIiIy,  with  his  head  and  half  his  body  ont  of  the 
ooach  window. 

«« Yo— yo-^yo — ^yoe  1 "  shouted  Mr.  Piokwiok,  taking  ap 
the  burden  of  the  cxy,  though  he  had  not  the  slightest 
notion  of  its  meaning  or  object.  And  amidst  the  yo— 
yoing  of  the  whole  four,  the  chaise  stopped. 

"  What's  the  matter?  "  inquired  Mr.  Piokwiok. 

"Then'sagate  here,"  repUed  old  Wardle,  "We  shall 
hear  something  of  the  fugitives.'* 

After  a  lapse  of  five  minuies,  consumed  in  incessant 
knocking  and  shouting,  an  old  man  in  his  shiit  and 
trousers  emerged  from  the  turnpike-house,  and  opened 
the  gate. 

'*  How  long  is  it  since  a  post-chaise  went  through  here  ?  " 
inquired  Mr.  Wardle. 

"How  long?" 

"Ah!" 

"  Why,  I  don't  rightly  know.  It  wom't  a  long  time 
ago,  nor  it  wom't  a  short  time  ago—just  between  the  two, 
perhaps." 

"  Has  any  chaise  been  by  at  all  ?  " 

"  Oh  yes,  there's  been  a  chay  by." 

**  How  long  ago,  my  friend  ?^'  interposed  Mr.  Pickwick, 
"  an  hour  ?  " 

**  Ah,  I  dare  say  it  might  be,"  replied  the  man. 

'*  Or  two  hours  ?  "  inquired  the  post-boy  on  the  wheeler. 

"  Well,  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  it  was,"  returned  the  old 
man  doubtfully. 

"  Drive  on,  boys,"  oried  the  testv  old  gentleman :  "  don't 
waste  any  more  time  with  that  old  idiot  1 " 

"Idiot I"  exclaimed  the  old  man  with  a  grin,  as  he 
stood  in  the  middle  of  the  road  with  the  gate  half  closed, 
watching  the  chaise  which  rapidly  diminished  in  the  in- 
creasing distance.  "  No — ^not  much  o'  that  either ;  you've 
lost  ten  minutes  here,  and  gone  away  as  wise  as  you  came 
arter  all.  If  every  man  on  the  line  as  has  a  guinea  give 
him  earns  it  half  as  well,  you  won't  catch  t'other  chay 
this  side  Mich'lmas,  old  short  and  fat."  And  with  another 
prolonged  grin,  the  old  man  dosed  the  gate,  re-entered 
his  house,  and  bolted  the  door  after  him. 

Meanwhile  the  chaise  proceeded,  without  any  slackening 
of  pace,  towards  the  conclusion  of  the  stage.  The  moon, 
as  Wardle  had  foretold,  was  rapidly  on  the  wane ;  large 
tiers  of  dark  heavy  clouds  which  had  been  gradually  over- 
spreading the  sky  for  some  time  past,  now  formed  one 
black  mass  over  head ;  and  large  drops  of  rain  which 
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pftitered  every  now  and  fchen  against  the  windows  of  the 
chaise,  seemed  to  warn  the  travellers  of  the  rapid  approach 
of  a  stormy  night.  The  wind,  too,  which  was  directly 
against  them,  swept  in  furious  gusts  down  the  narrow  road, 
wad  howled  dismally  through  the  trees  which  skirted  the 
pathway.  Mr.  Plokwiok  drew  his  coat  closer  about  him, 
ooUed  himsell  more  snugly  up  into  the  comer  of  tine  chaise, 
and  fell  into  a  sound  sleep,  from  which  he  was  only 
awakened  by  the  stbpping  of  the  vehicle,  the  sound  of  the 
hostler's  bell,  and  a  loud  cry  of  "  Horses  on  directly  t " 

But  here  another  dcday  oocuired.  The  boys  were  keeping 
with  sooh  mysterious  soundness,  that  it  took  five  minutes 
a-pieoe  to  waJce  them.  The  hostler  had  somehow  or  other 
nuslaid  the  key  of  the  stable,  and  even  when  that  was 
found,  two  sleepy  helpers  put  the  wrong  harness  on  the 
wvong  hones,  and  the  whole  process  of  harnessing  had  to 
be  gone  through  afresh.  Had  Mr.  Pickwick  been  alone, 
these  multiplied  obstacles  would  have  completely  put  an 
end  to  the  pursuit  at  once,  but  old  Wardle  was  not  to  be 
so  easUvdamited ;  and  he  laid  about  him  with  such  hearty 
good-w&l,  cuffing  this  man,  and  pushing  that ;  strapping 
a  buckle  here,  and  taking  in  a  link  there,  that  the  chaise 
was  leady  in  a  much  shorter  time  than  could  reasonably 
have  been  expected,  under  so  many  difficulties. 

They  resumed  their  journey ;  and  certainly  the  prospect 
before  them  was  by  no  means  encouraging.  The  stase 
was  fifteen  miles  long,  the  night  was  dark,  the  wind  high, 
and  Uie  rain  pouring  in  torrents.'  It  was  impossible  to 
mabs  any  great  way  against  such  obstacles  united ;  it  was 
hazd  upon  one  o'clock  already ;  and  nearly  two  hours  were 
oonsomed  in  getting  to  the  end  of  the  stsge.  Here, 
however,  an  object  presented  itself,  which  re-kindled  their 
hopes,  and  re-animated  iheax  drooping  spirits. 

"When  did  this  chaise  come  m?"  cried  old  Wardle, 
leaping  out  of  his  own  vehicle,  and  pointing  to  one  covered 
with  wet  mudf  whioh  was  standing  in  the  yard. 

**  Not  a  quarter  oi  an  hour  ago,  Sir,"  replied  the  hostler, 
to  whom  the  question  was  addressed. 

"Lady  and  gentleman?*'  inquired  Wardle,  almost 
breathless  with  impatience. 

"Yes,  Sir." 

"  IMl  gentleman — dress  coat — ^long  legs— -thin  body  ?  " 

"  Yes,  Sir." 

"  Blderiy  lady— thin  laofr--rather  skinny--eh  ?  " 

"Yes,  &x*" 

"  By  Heavens,  it's  them,  Pickwick,"  exolahned  the  old 
gentleman* 
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"  Woald  have  been  heie  before  "  said  the  hostler,  **  bat 
they  broke  a  trace.** 

"  'TlB  them,"  said  Wardle,  '*  it  is,  by  Jove  t  Gh^ee  and 
four  mstantly.  We  shall  oatch  them  yet,  befovs  they 
reach  the  next  stage.  A  guinea  a-pieoe,  boys—^  aliTe 
there — ^bustle  aboul^there's  good  fellows." 

And  with  such  admonitions  as  these,  the  old  oentleman 
ran  up  and  down  the  yard,  and  bustled  to  and  fro,  in  a 
state  of  excitement  which  commnnioated  itself  to  Mr. 
Pickwick  also;  and  under  the  influence  of  which,  that 
gentleman  got  himself  into  complicated  entanglements 
with  harness,  and  mixed  up  with  horses  and  wheels  of 
chaises,  in  the  most  surprising  manner,  firmly  belieying 
that  by  so  doing,  he  was  materially  forwarding  the  pre- 
parations for  their  resuming  their  journey. 

'*  Jump  in — jump  in  t "  cried  old  Wardle,  climbing  into 
the  chi^se,  pulling  up  the  steps,  and  slamming  the  door 
after  him.  "  Gome  along,  make  haste."  And  before  Mr. 
Pickwick  knew  precisely  what  he  was  about,  he  felt  him- 
self forced  in  at  the  other  door,  by  one  ptill  from  the  old 
gentleman,  and  one  push  horn  the  hostler ;  and  off  Ihey 
were  again. 

'<  Ah  t  we  are  moving  now,"  said  the  old  gentlemsn  ex- 
ultingly.  They  were  indeed,  as  was  sufficiently  testified 
to  Mr.  Pickwick,  by  his  constant  collisions  either  with  the 
hard  wood-work  of  the  ehaise,  or  the  body  of  his  oompanion. 

"Hold  up!"  said  the  stout  old  Mr.  Wardle,  as  Mr. 
Pickwick  dived  head  foremost  into  his  oapaoious  waistooat. 

"  I  never  did  feel  such  a  jolting  in  my  life,"  said  Mr. 
Pickwick. 

"Never  mind,"  replied  his  companion,  "it'll  soon  be 
over.    Steady,  steady." 

Mr.  Pickwick  planted  himself  into  his  own  comer,  as 
firmly  as  he  could ;  and  on  whirled  the  chaise  faster  than 
ever. 

They  had  travelled  in  this  way  about  three  miles,  when 
Mr.  Wardle;  who  had  been  looldng  oat  of  the  window  for 
two  or  three  minutes,  suddenly  drew  in  his  face,  covered 
with  splashes,  and  exolaimed  hi  breathless  eagerness — 

"  Here  they  are  I  " 

Mr.  Pickwick  thrust  his  head  out  of  his  window.  Yes : 
there  was  a  chaise  and  four,  a  short  distance  before  them, 
dashing  along  at  full  gallop. 

"Gk>  on,  go  on,"  «lmo8t  shrieked  the  old  gentleman. 
"  Two  guineas  a-piece,  boys — don't  let  'em  gain  on  us — 
keep  it  up— keep  It  up." 

The  horses  in  the  first  chaise  started  on  at  their  ntmovk 
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speed;  and  thoee  In  Mr.  Wardle's  galloped  furiously 
behtad  them. 

"I  see  his  head,"  exclaimed  the  choleric  old  man, 
"  Damme,  I  see  Ma  head." 

«*  So  do  I,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  <*  that's  he." 

Mr.  Pickwick  was  not  mistaken.  The  countenance  of 
Mr.  Jingle,  completely  coated  with  the  mud  thrown  up 
hy  the  wheels,  wae  plainly  discernible  at  the  window  of 
his  chaise;  and  the  motion  of  his  arm,  which  he  was 
waving  violently  towards  the  postilions,  denoted  that  he 
was  encouraging  them  to  increased  exertion. 

The  ittterest  was  intense.  Fields,  trees,  and  hedges, 
seemed  to  rush  past  them  With  the  velocity  of  a  whirlin&d, 
so  rapid  was  the  pace  at  which  they  tore  along.  They 
were  close  by  the  side  of  the  first  chaise.  Jingle's  voice 
could  be  plainly  heard,  even  above  the  din  of  the  wheels, 
uiging  on  the  boys.  Old  Mr.  Wardle  foamed  with  rage  and 
excitement.  He  roared  out  sooundrels  said  villains  by  the 
dosen,  clenched  his  fist  and  shook  it  expressively  at  the 
object  of  his  Indignation ;  but  Mr.  Jingle  only  answered 
with  a  contemptuous  smile,  and  replied  to  his  menaces  by 
a  shout  of  triumph,  as  his  hozses,  answering  the  increased 
application  of  whip  and  spur,  broke  into  a  faster  gallop, 
and  left  the  pursuers  behind. 

Mr.  Pickwick  had  just  drawn  in  his  head,  and  Mr. 
Wardle,  exhausted  with  shouting,  had  done  the  same, 
when  a  tremendous  jolt  threw  them  forward  against  the 
front  of  the  vehicle.  There  was  a  sudden  bump— a  loud 
crash — away  rolled  a  wheel,  and  over  went  the  chaise. 

After  a  verv  few  seconds  of  bewildermeht  and  confusion, 
in  which  nothing  but  the  plunnng  of  horses,  and  breaking 
of  glass,  could  be  made  out,  Mr.  Pickwick  felt  himseS 
violently  pulled  out  from  among  the  ruins  of  the  chaise ; 
and  as  soon  as  he  had  gained  his  feet,  and  extricated  his 
head  from  the  skirts  of  his  great  coat,  which  materially 
impeded  the  usefulness  of  his  spectacles,  the  full  disaster 
of  the  case  met  his  view. 

Old  Mr.  Wardle,  without  a  hat,  and  his  clothes  torn  in 
several  places,  stood  by  his  side,  and  the  fragments  of  the 
chaise  lay  scattered  at  their  feet.  The  post-boys,  who  had 
succeeded  in  cutting  the  traoes,  were  standing,  disfigured 
with  mud  and  disordered  by  hard  riding,  by  the  horses' 
heads.  About  a  hundred  jrards  in  advance  was  the  other 
chaise,  which  had  pulled  up  on  hearing  the  crash.  The 
postilions,  each  with  a  broa^  grin  conv^sing  his  counten- 
ance, were  viewing  the  adverse  party  from  their  saddles, 
az|d  Mr,  Jingle  was  contemplating  the  wreck  from  the 
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coach-window,  wii»h  evident  satisfaction.  The  day  was 
just  breaking,  and  the  whole  scene  was  rendered  perfectly 
visible  by  the  grey  light  of  the  morning. 

"  Hallo  t  "  shouted  the  shameleas  Jingle,  **  anybody 
damaged  ?— elderly  gentlemen — ^no  light  weights— danger- 
ous work — ^very." 

"  You're  a  rascal  t "  roared  Wardle. 

"  Ha !  ha  1 "  replied  Jingle ;  and  then  he  added,  with  a 
knowing  wink,  and  a  jerk  of  the  thumb  towards  the 
interior  of  the  chaise — "  I  say — she's  very  well^-deeires  her 
compliments-^begs  you  won't  trouble  yourseli— -love  to 
Tuppff — ^won't  you  get  up  behind  ?— drive  on,  boys." 

The  postilions  resumed  their  proper  attitudes,  and  away 
rattled  the  chaise,  Mr.  Jingle  flattering  in  derision  a  white 
handkerchief  from  the  coach  window. 

Nothing  in  the  whole  adventure,  not  even  the  upset,  had 
disturbed  the  calm  and  equable  current  of  Mr.  Piokwiok's 
tempe^.  The  villainy,  however,  which  could  first  borrow 
money  of  his  faithful  follower,  and  then  abbreviate  his 
name  to  "Tuppy,"  was  more  than  he  could  patiently 
bear.  He  drew  his  breath  hakrd,  and  coloured  up  to  the 
very  tips  of  his  speotacles,  as  he  said,  elowly  and  em 
phatlcally — 

"  If  ever  I  meet  that  man  again,  I'll — " 

*<  Yes,  yes,"  interrupted  Wardle,  "that's  all  very  well: 
but  while  we  stand  talking  here,  they'll  get  their  lioenoe, 
and  be  married  in  London." 

Mr.  Pickwick  paused,  bottled  up  his  vengeance,  and 
corked  it  down. 

"  How  far  IB  it  to  the  next  stage  ?  "  inquired  Mr.  Wardle, 
of  one  of  the  boys. 

"  Six  mile,  ain't  it,  Tom?  " 

"Rayther  better." 

"  Bayther  better  nor  six  mile.  Sir." 

"Can't  be  helped,"  said  Wardle.  "we  must  walk  it, 
Pickwick." 

"  No  help  for  it,'*  replied  that  truly  great  man. 

So  sending  forward  one  of  the  boys  on  horseback  to 
procure  a  fresh  chaise  and  horses,  and  leavixijg  the  other 
behind  to  take  care  of  the  broken  one,  Mr.  Pickwick  and 
Mr*  Wardle  set  manfully  forward  on  the  walk,  first  tyixig 
their  shawls  round  their  necks,  and  slouching  down  tneir 
hats  to  escape  as  much  as  possible  from  the  deluge  of 
rain,  which  after  a  slight  cessation,  had  agt^in  l^egpn  \q 
pour  heavily  down. 
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CHAPTEB  X 

CLBAKING  UP  ALL  DOUBTS  (IF  ANT  EXIBTEB)  OP  THE 
DI8IKTBRBBTBDNE88  OF  MR.  JINQhLffS  GHARAO- 
TBR 

THBRB  are  in  London  aeyenJ  old  innB,  once  the  bead 
quarten  of  celebrated  ooacbee  in  tl:^  days  wben 
ooadhee  performed  l^beir  joumeye  in  a  graver  sAd  more 
aolmnn  manner  than  they  do  in  thege  timee ;  but  which 
have  now  degenerated  into  little  more  than  the  abiding 
and  booking  places  of  country  wagons.  The  reader  would 
look  in  vain  for  any  of  these  ancient  hostelries,  among 
the  Golden  Oroeses  and  Bull  and  Mouths,  which  rear 
their  stately  fronts  in  the  improved  streets  of  London. 
If  he  would  light  upon  any  of  these  old  places,  he  must 
direct  his  steps  to  the  obscurer  quarters  of  the  town; 
and  there  in  some  secluded  nooks,  he  will  find  several, 
still  standing  with  a  kind  of  gloomy  sturdiness,  amidst 
the  modem  innovations  which  surround  them. 

In  the  Borough  emciallv,  there  still  remain  some  half- 
dosen  old  iims,  which  have  preserved  their  external 
features  unchanged,  and  which  have  escaped  alike  the 
rs^e  for  public  improvement,  and  the  encroachments  of 
private  ^peculation.  Great,  rambling,  queer  old  places 
they  are,  with  galleries,  and  passages,  and  staircases,  wide 
enough  and  antiquated  enough,  to  furnish  materials  for 
a  hundred  ghost  stories,  supposing  we  should  ever  be  re* 
duced  to  the  lamentable  necessity  of  inventing  any,  and 
that  the  world  should  exist  long  enough  to  e^aust  the 
innumerable  veracious  legends  connected  with  old  London 
Bridge,  and  its  adjacent  neighbourhood  on  the  Surrey 
side. 

It  was  in  the  yard  of  one  of  these  inna— of  no  less 
celebrated  a  one  than  the  White  Hart — ^that  a  man  was 
busily  employed  in  brushing  the  dirt  off  a  pair  of  boots, 
early  on  tne  morning  succeeding  the  events  narrated  in 
the  last  chapter.  He  was  habited  in  a  coarse-striped 
waistcoat,  with  black  calico  sleeves,  and  blue  glass  buttons ; 
drab  breeches  and  leggings.  A  bright  red  handkerchief 
was  wound  in  a  very  loose  and  unstudied  style  round  his 
neck,  and  an  old  white  hat  was  carelessly  thrown  on  one 
side  of  his  head.  There  were  two  rows  of  boots  before 
him,  one  cleaned  and  the  other  dirtv,  and  at  ^wety  adr 
dition  he  made  to  the  clean  row,  he  paused  from  his 
work,  and  contemplated  its  results  with  evident 
tion. 
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The  yard  pxeaented  none  of  that  bustle  and  abotivity 
which  are  the  usual  oharacteristlcs  of  a  large  ooaoh  inn. 
Thiee  or  four  lumbering  wagons,  eaoh  with  a  pile  of  goods 
beneath  its  ample  oanopy,  aoout  the  height  of  the  second- 
floor  window  of  an  orainary  house,  were  stowed  away 
beneath  a  lofty  roof  which  extended  over  one  end  of  the 
yard ;  and  another,  which  was  probably  to  commence  lis 
journey  that  morning,  was  drawn  out  into  the  open  spaci. 
A  double  tier  of  bedroom  galleries,  with  old  clumsy  b«Jns- 
trades,  ran  round  two  sides  of  the  straggling  area,  and  a 
double  row  of  bells  to  correspond,  sheltered  from  the 
weather  by  a  little  sloping  roof,  hung  over  the  door  lead- 
ing to  the  bar  and  coffee-room.  Two  or  three  gigs  and 
chaise-carts  were  wheeled  up  under  different  little  sheds 
and  pent-houses ;  and  the  occasional  heavy  tread  of  a  cart- 
horse, or  rattling  of  a  chain  at  the  further  end  of  the  yard, 
announced  to  anybody  who  cared  about  the  matter,  that 
the  stable  lay  in  that  direction.  When  we  add  that  a 
few  boys  in  smock  frocks,  were  lying  asleep  on  heavy  pack- 
ages, wool-packs,  and  other  articles  that  were  scattered 
about  on  heaps  of  straw,  we  have  described  as  fully  as 
need  be,  the  general  appearance  of  the  yard  of  the  White 
Hart  Inn,  High  Street,  Borough,  on  the  particular  morn- 
ing in  question. 

A  loud  ringing  of  one  of  the  bells,  was  followed  by  the 
appearance  of  a  smart  chambermaid  in  the  upper  sleeping 
gallery,  who,  after  tapping  at  one  of  the  doors,  and  re- 
ceiving a  request  from  within,  cidled  over  the  balustrades. 

"Sam  I" 

"  Hallo,"  replied  the  man  with  the  white  hat. 

"  Number  twenty-two  wants  his  boots." 

**  Ask  number  twenty-two,  vether  he'll  have  'em  now, 
or  vait  till  he  gets  'em,'*  was  the  reply. 

**  Gome,  don't  be  a  fool,  Sam,"  said  the  girl,  coazingly, 
"  the  gentleman  wants  his  boots  directly." 

"Well,  you  a/re  a  nice  young  'ooman  for  a  musical 
party,  you  are,"  said  the  boot-cleaner.  "  Look  at  these 
here  boots — eleven  pair  o'  boots ;  and  one  shoe  as  b'longs 
to  number  six,  with  the  wooden  leg.  The  eleven  boots  is 
to  be  called  at  half-past  eight  and  the  shoe  at  nine. 
Who's  number  twenty-two,  that's  to  put  all  the  others 
out  ?  No,  no ;  reg'lar  rotation,  as  Jack  Ketch  said,  ven 
he  tied  the  men  up.  Sorry  to  keep  you  a-watin',  Sir,  but 
T\\  attend  to  you  directly.'^ 

Saying  which,  the  man  in  the  white  hat  set  to  work 
upon  a  top-boot  with  increased  assiduity. 

There  was  another  loud  ring;    and  the  bustling  old 
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landUdy  of  the  White  Hart  made  her  ^^pearance  in  the 
oppoeite  gallery. 

**  Sam/'  dried  the  landlady,  "  where's  that  Itajt  idle— 
why  Sam— oh,  there  yoo  are ;  why  don't  you  answer  ?  " 

**  Vooldn't  be  gen-teel  to  answer,  'till  you'd  done  talk- 
ing,"  replied  Sam,  gruffly* 

"  Here,  clean  them  shoes  for  number  seventeen  direotly, 
and  take  'em  to  private  sitting-room,  number  five,  first 
floor." 

The  landlady  flung  a  pair  of  lady's  shoes  into  the  yard, 
and  bustled  away. 

**  Number  6,"  said  Sam,  as  he  pioked  up  the  shoes,  and 
taking  a  piece  of  chalk  from  his  pocket,  made  a  memor- 
andum of  their  destination  on  the  soles — **  Lady's  shoes 
and  private  sittin'-room  1  I  suppose  she  didn't  come  in 
the  vaggin." 

"  She  came  in  early  this  morning,"  cried  the  girl,  who 
was  still  leaning  over  the  railing  of  the  gallery,  **  with  a 
senileman  in  a  hackney-coach,  and  it's  him  as  wants  his 
boots,  and  you'd  better  do  'em,  and  that's  all  about  it." 

"  Vy  didn't  you  say  so  before  ?  "  said  Sam,  with  great 
indignation,  singling  out  the  boots  in  question  from  the 
heap  before  him.  '*  For  all  I  know'd  he  vas  one  o'  the 
reonlar  three-pennies.  Private-room  1  and  a  lady  toot 
If  he's  anything  of  a  gen'Un'n,  he's  vurth  a  shillin'  a  day, 
let  alone  the  ammds." 

Stimulated  by  this  inspiring  reflection,  Mr.  Samuel 
brushed  awi^  with  such  hearty  good  will,  that  in  a  few 
minutes  the  booto  and  shoes,  with  a  polish  which  would 
have  struck  envy  to  the  soul  of  the  amiable  Mr.  Warren 
(lor  they  used  Day  ^b  Martin  at  the  White  Hart),  had 
arrived  at  the  door  of  number  five. 

"  Come  in,"  said  a  man's  voice,  in  reply  to  Sam's  rap 
at  the  door. 

Sam  made  his  best  bow,  and  stepped  into  the  presence  of 
a  lady  and  gentleman  seated  at  breakfast.  Having 
officiously  deposited  the  gentleman's  boots  right  and  left 
at  his  feet,  and  the  lady  s  shoes  right  and  left  at  hers,  he 
backed  towards  the  door. 

**  Boots,"  said  the  gentleman. 

"Sir,"  said  Sam,  closing  the  door,  and  keeping  his 
hand  on  the  knob  of  the  lock. 

•<  Do  you  know — ^what's  a  name — ^Doctors'  Oommons?  " 

•*  Yes,  Sir." 

"  Where  is  it  ?  " 

**  Paul's  Ohuroh-yard,  Sir ;  low  archway  on  the  carriage- 
side,  bookseller's  at  one  comer,  hot-el  on  the  other,  and 
two  porters  in  the  middle  as  touts  for  licences." 
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'*  Touts  for  110611066 !  *'  laid  the  gentleman. 

"Touts  for  lioenoes/'  replied  Sam.  "Two  ooves  in 
▼hite  aprons — ^touches  their  hats  ven  tou  walk  in — 
*Lioenoe,  Sir,  Uoenoe?'  Queer  sort,  them,  and  theiv 
mas'rs  too,  Sir— Old  Bailey  Proctors~«nd  no  mistake.** 

*'  What  do  thev  do  ?  "  inquired  the  gentleman. 

"Dot  YoUy  Sirt  That  ain't  the  worst  on  it,  neither. 
They  puts  thinM  into  old  gen'lm'n's  heads  as  th^  never 
dreMned  ot  My  father,  Sir,  vos  a  ooaohman.  A  vidowev 
he  vos,  and  fat  enough  for  anything — unoommon  fat,  to 
be  sure.  His  nussus  dies,  and  leaves  him  four  hundred 
pound.  Down  he  goes  to  the  Commons,  to  see  the  lawyer 
and  draw  the  blunt — ^wery  smart — ^top  boots  on— noesmy 
in  his  button-hole— broed-brimmed  tile— green  ehawl-^ 
quite  the  gen*lm*n.  Goes  through  the  arohvay,  thiaUag 
how  he  should  inwest  the  money — up  comes  the  touter, 
touches  his  hat—*  Licenoe,  Sir,  licence  ? '— <  What's  that  ? ' 
says  my  father. — *  Licenoe,  Sir,'  says  he. — *  What  licence?' 
savs  my  father. — ^Marriage  licence,'  says  the  touter.— - 
'  Dash  Sly  ve^t,'  says  my  father,  *  I  never  thought  o* 
that.' — *  I  think  you  wants  one.  Sir,'  says  the  touter.  My 
father  pulls  up,  and  thinks  a  bit — *  No,'  says  he,  *  damme, 
I'm  too  old,  b  sides  I'm  a  many  sizes  too  iMge,'  says  he^ — 
'  Not  a  bit  on  it,  Sir,'  says  the  touter.— <  Think  not  ? '  says 
my  father.— *  I'm  sure  not,'  says  he;  *we  married  a 
gen'lm'n  twice  your  sise,  last  Monday.'  —  *  Did  you, 
though,'  says  my  father. — *  To  be  sure,  ve  did,*  says  the 
touter, '  you're  a  babby  to  him — ^this  vay,  Sir — this  vay  t ' 
— and  sure  enough  my  father  walks  arter  him,  like  a 
tame  monkey  behind  a  horgan,  into  a  little  back  office, 
vers  a  feller  sat  among  dirty  papers  and  tin  boxes,  making 
believe  he  was  busy.  '  Pray  take  a  seat,  vile  I  makes  out 
the  affidavit.  Sir,'  says  the  lawyer. — *  Thankee,  Sir,'  says 
my  father,  and  down  he  sat,  and  stared  vith  all  his  eyes, 
and  his  mouth  vide  open,  at  the  names  on  the  boorae. — 
*  What's  your  name.  Sir  ? '  says  the  lawyer.— *  Tony  Weiler,' 
says  mv  father. — ^< Parish?'  says  the  lawyer.-^* Belle 
Savage,  says  my  father;  for  he  stopped  there  ven  h« 
drove  up,  and  he  know'd  nothing  about  parishes,  he 
didn't. — *  And  what's  the  lady's  name  ? '  says  the  lawyer. 
My  father  was  struck  all  of  a  heap.  *  Blessed  if  I  know,' 
says  he. — *  Not  know  1 '  says  the  lawyer. — *  No  more  nor 
you  do,'  says  my  father,  *  can't  I  put  that  in  arterwards? ' 
— *  Impossible  I  says  the  lawyer. — *  Wery  well,'  says  my 
father,  alter  he'd  thought  a  moment,  'put  down  Mrs. 
Olarke.'— <  What  Clarke?'  says  the  lawyer,  dipping  his 
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ing/  uys  my  iftther ;  '  she'll  have  me,  if  I  ask  har,  I  des- 
saj^— I  never  said  nothing  to  hex,  bat  she'll  have  me,  I 
know/  The  lioenoe  was  made  out,  and  she  did  have  him, 
and  what's  move  she's  got  him  now ;  and  I  never  had 
any  of  the  four  hundred  pound,  worse  luck.  Beg  your 
pairdon,  Sir,"  said  Sam,  when  he  had  concluded,  "but 
vhiea  I  geta  on  this  here  grievance,  I  runs  on  like  a  new 
banow  vith  the  vheel  greased."  Having  sckid  which,  and 
having  paused  for  an  instant  to  see  whether  he  was 
wanted  for  anything  more,  Sam  left  the  room. 

**■  Half. past  nine — ^jnst  the  time— off  at  once";  said 
the  gentleman,  whom  we  need  hardly  introduce  as  Mr. 
Jingle. 

"  Time— for  what  ?  "  said  the  spinster  aunt,  ooquettishly. 

**  Licence,  dearest  of  angels—iiive  notice  at  the  cj^uroh 
— oall  yon  mine,  to-morrow" — said  Mr.  Jingle,  and  he 
•queeied  the  spinster  aunt's  hand. 

The  lioenoe  1 "  said  Bachael,  blushing. 
The  licence,"  repeated  Mr.  Jingle— 

"  Id  hurry,  post  haste  for  a  licence. 
In  hurry,  ding  dong  I  come  back." 

"  How  you  run  on,"  said  Bachael. 

"  Bun  on — ^nothing  to  the  hours,  days,  weeks,  months, 
years,  when  we're  united — run  on — ^^ey'U  fly  on — bolt 
— ^miszle — steam-engine — thousand-horsepower — ^nothing 
to  it." 

"  Can't— can't  we  be  married  before  to-onorrow  morn- 
ing?" inquired  Bachael. 

*' Impossible— can't  be — ^notice  at  the  church — leave 
the  licence  to-day— ceremony  come  off  to-morrow." 

**  I  am  so  terrified,  iest  my  orother  should  discover  us  I  '* 
said  Bachael. 

"  Discover— nonsense— too  much  shaken  by  the  break 
down — ^besides— extreme  caution — ^gave  up  the  post  chaise 
— ^walked  on — ^took  a  hackney-coach— came  to  the 
Borough — ^last  place  in  the  world  that  he'd  look  in — ha  1 
ha  I— capital  notion  that— very." 

"Don  t  be  long,"  said  the  spinster,  affectionately,  as 
Mr.  Jingle  stuck  the  pinched  up  hat  on  his  head. 

"Long  away  from  youf-^mel  charmer,"  and  Mr. 
Jinsle  sopped  playfully  up  to  the  spinster  aunt,  imprinted 
a  chaste  ktss  upon  her  lips,  and  danced  out  of  the  room. 

"  Dear  man  1 "  said  the  spinster,  as  the  door  closed 
after  him. 

"  Bum  old  girl,"  said  Mr.  Jingle,  as  he  walked  down 
the 
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It  is  painful  to  reflect  opon  the  perfidy  of  our  speoSes ; 
and  we  will  not,  therefore,  pursue  the  thread  of  Mr. 
Angle's  meditations,  as  he  wended  his  way  to  Doctors' 
Oommons.  It  will  be  sufiicient  for  our  purpose  to  relate, 
that  escaping  the  snares  of  the  dragons  in  white  aprons, 
who  guara  the  entrance  to  that  enchanted  region,  he 
reached  the  Vicar  Generars  office  in  safety,  and  haying 
procured  a  highly  flattering  address  on  parchment,  from 
the  ArchbisHop  of  Oanterbury,  to  his  "trusty and  well- 
beloved  Alfred  Jingle  and  Rachael  Wardle,  greeting,"  he 
carefully  deposited  the  mystic  document  in  his  pocket, 
and  retraced  his  steps  in  triumph  to  the  Borough. 

He  was  yet  on  his  way  to  the  White  Hart,  when  two 
plump  gentlemen  and  one  thin  one,  entered  the  yard, 
and  looked  round  in  search  of  some  authorised  person  of 
whom  they  could  make  a  few  inquiries.  Mr.  Samuel 
Weller  happened  to  be  at  that  moment  engaged  in 
burnishing  a  pair  of  painted  tops,  the  personal  property 
of  a  farmer,  who  was  refreshing  himself  with  a  slight 
lunch  of  two  or  three  pounds  of  cold  beef  and  a  pot  or  Wo 
of  porter,  after  the  fatigues  of  the  Borough  market ;  and 
to  him  the  thin  gentleman  straightway  advanced — 

"  My  friend,"  said  the  thiq  gentleman. 

"  Tou*re  one  o'  the  adwice  gratis  order,"  thought  Sam, 
»*  or  you  wouldn't  be  so  werry  fond  o'  me  all  at  once." 
But  he  only  said—"  Well,  Sir." 

"  My  friend,"  said  the  thin  gentleman,  with  a  concilia- 
tory hem — "Have  you  got  many  people  stopping  here, 
now  ?    Pretty  busy.    Bh  ?  " 

Sam  stole  a  look  at  the  inquirer.  He  was  a  little  high- 
dried  man  with  a  dark  squeeeed  up  face,  and  small 
restless  black  eyes,  that  kept  winking  and  twinkling  on 
each  side  of  his  little  inquisitive  nose,  as  if  they  were 
playing  a  perpetual  game  of  peep-bo  with  that  feature. 
He  was  dressed  all  in  black,  with  boots  as  shiny  as  his 
eyes,  a  low  white  neckcloth,  and  a  clean  shirt  with  a 
frill  to  it.  A  gold  watch-chain,  and  seals,  depended  from 
his  fob.  He  carried  his  black  kid  gloves  in  his  hands, 
not  on  them ;  and  as  he  spoke,  thrust  his  wrists  beneath 
hiB  coat-tailB,  with  the  air  of  a  man  who  was  in  the  habit 
of  propounding  some  regular  posers. 

"  Pretty  busy,  eh  ?  "  said  the  little  man. 

"Oh,  werry  well.  Sit,"  replied  Sam,  "we  shan't  be 
bankrupts,  and  we  shan't  make  our  fort'ns.  We  eats  our 
biled  mutton  without  capers,  and  don't  care  for  horse- 
radish ven  ve  can  get  beet." 

"  Ah,"  said  the  Uttle  man,  "  you're  a  wag,  ain't  you  ?  " 
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"  My  eldtrt  faioihar  was  tfoabled  with  that  oomplaiiit," 
said  Sam ;  **  it  may  be  oatohing — I  asad  to  daep  with 
him." 

"  This  is  a  curious  old  house  of  yours/*  said  the  little 
man,  looking  xonnd  him. 

"  li  yon'd  sent  word  yon  was  a  coming,  we'd  ha'  had  it 
rmpaired/'  zeplied  the  imperturbable  Sam. 

The  little  man  seemed  rather  baffled  by  these  several 
mpnlses,  and  a  short  consultation  took  nlaee  between 
him  and  the  two  plump  gentlemen.  At  its  oonolusion, 
the  little  man  took  a  pinoh  of  snufi  foom  an  oblong  silyer 
box,  and  was  apparently  on  the  point  of  renewina  the 
oonTersation,  when  one  of  the  plump  gentlemen,  who  in 
addition  to  a  benevolent  oountenanoe,  possessed  a  pair 
of  spectacles,  and  a  pair  of  black  gaiters,  interfered — 

"The  fact  of  the  matter  is,"  said  the  benevolent  gentle- 
man, **  that  my  friend  here  (pointing  to  the  other  plump 
gentleman,)  will  give  you  half-a-guinea,  if  you'll  answer 
one  or  two^~-" 

**  Now,  my  dear  Sir— my  dear  Sir,"  said  the  little  man, 
**  pray  allow  me— my  dear  Sir,  the  very  first  principle  to 
be  OMerved  in  these  oases,  is  tins ;  if  yon  place  a  matter 
in  the  hands  of  a  prof essionsJ  man,  you  must  in  no  way 
interfere  in  the  progress  of  the  business ;  yon  must  repose 
implicit  oonfidenoe  in  him.  BaaUy,  Mr.  (he  turned  to 
the  other  plnmp  gentleman,  and  said) — I  forget  your 
friend's  name." 

**  Pickwick,"  said  Mr.  Waidle,  for  it  was  no  other  than 
that  jolly  personage. 

•*Ah,  Rekwick— really  Mr.  Pickwick,  my  dear  Shr. 
excuse  me — I  shall  be  happy  to  receive  any  private 
suggestions  of  yours,  as  amicus  mtria,  but  yon  must  see 
the  impropriety  of  your  interfering  with  my  conduct  in 
this  case,  with  such  an  ad  capUmium  aii^ment,  as  the 
offer  of  half-a-guinea.  Really,  my  dear  Sir,  really,"  and 
the  little  man  took  an  argumentative  pinoh  of  snufi,  and 
looked  venr  profound. 

**  My  only  wish.  Sir,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  "was  to  bring 
this  very  unpleasant  matter  to  as  speedy  a  close  as 
possible. 

"  Quite  right— quite  right,"  said  the  little  man. 

"  With  which  view,"  continued  Mr.  Pickwick,  "  I  made 
use  of  the  argument  which  my  experience  of  men  has 
taught  me  is  the  most  likely  to  succeed  in  any  case." 

"  Ay,  ay,"  said  the  little  man,  "  very  good,  very  good, 
indeed ;  but  yon  should  have  suggested  it  to  me.  My 
dear  Sir,  I'm  quite  certain  you  cannot  be  ignorant  of  the 
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extent  of  oonfidenoe  which  mast  be  placed  in  piofesaional 
men.  If  any  authority  can  be  necessaiy  on  such  a  point, 
my  dear  Sir,  let  me  refer  you  to  the  well-known  case  in 

Barnwell  and " 

"  Never  mind  Gteorge  Bamvell,"  interrupted  Sam,  who 
had  remained  a  wondering  liitoner  during  this  abort 
colloquy ;  "  everybody  knows  vhat  eort  of  a  case  hia  was^ 
tho'  it's  always  been  my  opinion,  mind  you,  that  the 
young  *oomaii  deserved  scragging  a  precious  sight  mora 
than  he  did.  Howa'ever,  that's  neither  here  nor  then. 
You  want  me  to  accept  of  half-a-gninea.  Weriy  well, 
I'm  agreeable :  I  can't  say  no  fairer  than  that,  can  I,  Sir  ? 
(Mr.  Pickwick  smiled.^  Then  the  next  question  is,  what 
the  devil  do  you  want  with  me,  as  the  man  said  ven  he 
seed  the  ghost?" 

**  We  w«Lt  to  know "  said  Hr.  Wardla. 

"  Now  my  dear  Sir-^my  dear  Sir,"  interposed  the  busy 
little  man. 

Mr.  Wardle  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  was  sUent. 

"  We  want  to  know,"  said  the  Httle  man,  solemnly ; 
«•  and  we  ask  the  question  of  ^u,  in  order  that  we  may 
not  awaken  apprehensions  inside--^we  want  to  know  who 
you've  got  in  this  house,  at  present." 

"Who  there  is  in  the  house t"  said  Sam,  in  whose 
mind  the  inmates  wen  always  represented  by  that 
particular  article  of  their  costume,  which  came  under 
his  immediate  superintendence.  "  There's  a  vooden  leg  in 
number  six,  there's  a  pair  of  Hessiails  in  thirteen,  there's 
two  pair  of  halves  in  the  commercial,  there's  these  hero 
painted  tops  in  the  snuggery  inside  tiie  bar,  and  five  more 
tops  ia  the  ooffee-ioom." 

"  Nothinff  more  ?  "  said  the  little  man. 

**  Stop  a  bit,"  replied  Sam,  suddenly  recollecting  him- 
self. ''  Yes ;  there's  a  pair  of  Vellingtons  a  good  deal 
^om,  and  a  pair  o'  lady's  shoes,  in  number  five." 

"What  sort  of  shoes?"  hastily  inquired  Wardle,  who, 
together  with  Mr.  Pickwick,  had  been  lost  in  bewilder- 
ment at  the  sinsular  catalogue  of  visitors. 

**  Country  make,"  replied  Sam. 

"  Any  maker's  name  ?  " 

"  Brown." 

"Whereof?" 

"Muggleton." 

"  It  is  them,"  exclaimed  Wardle.  "  By  Heavens,  we've 
found  them." 

*'Hushl"  said  Sam.  "The  VeUingtons  has  gone  to 
Poctors'  Commons." 
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«  No,"  Mid  the  UMe  man. 

•'YM,foralioenoe/' 

'*We'xe  in  thtta/'  ezolaimad  Wazdle.  "Show  ns  the 
mom ;  not  b  moment  is  to  be  lost." 

«*Pny,  my  dear  Sir— pray,"  said  the  litfele  man; 
*'  oaution,  caution."  He  drew  from  his  pocket  a  red  silk 
purse,  and  looked  ^ery  hard  at  Sam  as  he  drew  out  a 
sovereign. 

Sam  grinned  expressively. 

**  Show  ns  into  the  room  at  once,  wtthont  announcing 
ns,"  sud  the  little  man,  "  and  it's  yours." 

Sam  threw  the  painted  tops  into  a  comer,  and  led  the 
way  through  a  dark  passage,  and  up  a  wide  staircase. 
He  paused  at  the  end  of  a  second  passage,  and  held  out 
his  hand. 

'*  Here  it  is,"  whispered  the  attorney,  as  he  deposited 
the  money  in  the  hand  of  their  guide. 

The  man  stepped  forward  for  a  few  paces,  followed  by 
the  two  fiiends  and  their  legal  adviser.  He  stopped  at  a 
door. 

**  Is  this  the  room  ?  "  murmured  the  little  gentleman. 

Sam  nodded  assent. 

Old  Wardle  opened  the  door;  and  the  whole  three 
widked  into  the  room  just  as  Mr.  Jingle,  who  had  that 
moment  returned,  had  produced  the  licence  to  the  spinster 
aunt. 

The  spinster  uttered  a  loud  shriek,  and,  throwing  her- 
■ell  in  a  chair,  covered  her  face  with  her  hands.  Mr. 
Jingle  crumpled  up  the  lioence,  and  thrust  it  into  his 
ooat-nooket.  The  unwelcome  visitors  advanced  into  the 
middle  of  the  room. 

**  You — ^you  are  a  nioe  rascal,  ar'n't  you  ?  "  exclaimed 
Wardle,  breathless  with  passion. 

**  My  dear  Sir,  my  dear  Sir,"  said  the  little  man,  laying 
his  hat  on  the  table .  ^  Pray,  consider-^pray.  Scandal/um 
magnatumy  defamation  of  character,  aciion  for  damages. 
Calm  yourself,  my  dear  Sir,  pray " 

"  How  dare  you  drsf^  my  sister  from  my  house  ?  "  said 
the  old  man. 

**  Ay~-av— ^veiy  good,"  said  the  little  gentleman,  "  you 
may  ask  that.    Mow  dare  you.  Sir— eh.  Sir  ?  " 

"  Who  the  devil  are  ^ou  ? "  inquired  Mr.  Jingle,  in  so 
fierce  a  tone,  that  the  little  gentleman  involnntarily  fell 
back  a  step  or  two. 

^'Who  IS  he,  you  scoundrel?"  interposed  Wardle. 
'^  He's  my  lawyer,  Mr.  Perker,  of  Qray's  Inn.  Perker, 
J'U  have  this  fellow  prosecuted— indioted*-^I'll—I'U— 
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damme,  I'll  rain  him.  And  you/*  oontinaed  Mr.  Wftidle, 
trnning  abruptly  round  to  his  sister,  *<  7011,  Aaohael,  at  a 
time  of  life  when  yon  ought  to  know  better,  what  do  you 
mean  by  running  away  with  a  yagabond,  disgracing  your 
family,  and  making  yourself  miserable.  Get  on  your 
bonnet,  and  come  back.  Gall  a  haclmey-ooaoh  there, 
directly,  and  bring  this  lady's  bill,  d'ye  hea^-~d'ye  hear?  " 

"  Cert'nly,  Sir,"  replied  Sam,  who  had  answered  Waxdle's 
violent  ringing  of  the  bell  with  a  degree  of  celerity,  which 
must  have  appeared  marvellous  to  anybody  who  didn't 
know  that  his  eye  had  been  applied  to  the  outside  of  the 
key-hole  during  the  whole  interview. 

"  (}et  on  your  bonnet,"  repeated  Wardle. 

"  Do  nothing  of  the  kind,"  said  Jingle.  "  Leave  the 
room,  Sir — ^no  business  here— lady's  free  to  act  as  she 
pleases — ^more  than  one-and-twenty." 

"  More  than  one-and-twenty  1 "  ejaoulated  Wardle,  con- 
temptuously.   "  More  than  one-and-forty  I " 

"  1  ain't,"  said  the  spinster  aunt,  her  indignation  getting 
the  better  of  her  determination  to  faint. 

"You  are,"  replied  Wardle,  "you're  fifty  if  you're  an 
hour." 

«  Here  the  spinster  aunt  uttered  a  loud  shriek,  and 
became  senseless. 

"  A  glass  of  water,"  said  the  humane  Mr.  Pickwick, 
summoning  the  landlady. 

"A  glass  of  water!"  said  the  passionate  Wardle. 
"  Bring  a  bucket,  and  throw  it  all  over  her ;  It'll  do  her 
good,  and  she  richly  deserves  it." 

"  Ugh,  vou  brute  f "  ejaculated  the  kind-hearted  land- 
lady. "Poor  dear."  And  with  sundry  ejaculations,  of 
"  Come  now,  there's  a  dear—drink  a  little  of  this — it'll 
do  you  good— don't  give  way  so—there's  a  love,"  etc.  eto., 
the  landlady,  assisteid  by  a  chamber-maid,  proceeded  to 
vinegar  the  forehead,  beat  the  hands,  titillate  the  nose, 
and  unlace  the  stays  of  the  spinster  aunt,  and  to  admini- 
ster such  other  restoratives  as  are  usually  applied  by 
compassionate  females  to  ladies  who  are  endeavouring  to 
ferment  themselves  into  hysterics. 

"Coach  is  ready,  Sir,"  said  Sam,  appearing  at  the  door. 

"  Come  along,'^  cried  Wardle.  "  I'll  carry  her  down 
stairs." 

At  this  proposition,  the  hysterics  came  on  with  redoubled 
violence. 

The  landlady  was  about  to  enter  a  very  violent  protest 
against  this  proceeding,  and  had  already  given  vent  to  an 
indignant  inquiry  whether  Mr.  Wardle  considered  himself 
a  lord  of  the  creation,  when  Mr.  Jingle  interposed-* 
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**  Booto/'  aaid  he,  "gei  me  an  officer." 

••Stoy,  rtay,"  said  liUle  Mr.  Perker.  '<  Consider,  Sir, 
oonalder." 

**ril  not  consider,"  replied  Jingle,  "she's  her  own 
miiitiiMO  see  who  dares  to  take  her  away — unless  she 
wishes  it." 

'*I  wonH  be  talcen  away,"  mnrmured  the  spinster  aunt. 
**  I  d<m*t  wish  it."    (Here  there  was  a  frightful  relapse.) 

**  My  dear  Sir,"  said  the  little  man,  in  a  low  tone,  taking 
Mr.  Wardle  and  Mr.  Pickwick  apart :  "  My  dear  Sir,  we're 
in  a  very  awkward  situation.  It's  a  distressing  case — 
▼eiy ;  I  ne^ei  knew  one  more  so ;  hut  really,  my  dear  Sir, 
really  we  have  no  power  to  control  this  lady's  actions.  I 
warned  you  before  we  came,  my  dear  Sir,  that  there  was 
nothing  to  look  to  but  a  compromise." 

There  was  a  short  pause. 

**  What  kind  of  compromise  would  you  recommend  ?  " 
inquired  Mr.  Pidkwiok. 

**Why,  my  dear  Sir,  oor  friend's  in  an  unpleasant 
position— very  much  so.  We  must  be  content  to  suffer 
some  pecuniary  loss." 

"  ru  suffer  any,  rather  than  submit  to  this  disgrace,  and 
let  her,  iool  as  she  is,  be  made  miserable  for  life,"  said 
Waidle. 

*«  I  rather  tUnk  it  can  be  done,"  said  the  bustling  litUe 
man^  **  Mr.  Jingle,  will  yon  step  with  us  into  the  next 
room  for  a  moment  ?  " 

Mr  Jln^e  assented,  and  the  quartette  walked  into  an 
emp^  apuiment. 

"  Now,  Sir,"  said  the  little  man,  as  he  carefully  dosed 
the  door,  **  is  there  no  way  of  accommodating  this  matter — 
step  this  way.  Sir,  for  a  moment— into  this  window,  Sir, 
where  we  can  be  alone — there.  Sir,  there,  pray  sit  down. 
Sir.  Now,  my  dear  Sir,  between  you  and  I,  we  know 
Teiy  well,  my  dear  Sir,  that  you  have  run  off  with  this 
lady  for  the  sake  of  her  money.  Don't  frown,  Sir,  don't 
frown ;  I  say,  between  yon  and  I,  toe  know  it.  We  are 
both  men  of  the  worid,  and  toe  know  very  well  that  our 
friends  here,  are  not — eh  ?  " 

Mr.  Jingle's  face  gradually  relaxed;  and  something 
distantly  reeemUing  a  wink  quivered  for  an  instant  in  his 
left  ^9^' 

"  Very  good,  very  good,"  said  the  little  man,  observing 
the  impression  he  had  made.  "Now  the  fact  is,  that 
beyond  a  few  hundreds,  the  ladv  has  little  or  nothing  till 
the  death  of  her  mother— fine  old  lady,  my  dear  Sir.*' 

<•  Oid,'*  said  Mr.  Jiagle,  briefly  but  emphatioaUy. 
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"  Why,  yes,"  said  the  aMomey,  with  a  alight  ooagfa. 
"  You  an  right,  my  dear  Sir,  she  is  r€Uhmr  old.  She 
comes  of  an  old  family  though,  my  dear  Sir;  cOd  in 
eyery  sense  of  the  word.  The  founder  of  that  family 
oame  into  Kent  when  Julius  Caesar  invaded  Britafai ;— - 
only  one  member  of  it,  since,  who  hasn't  lived  to  eiglity'» 
five,  and  he  was  beheaded  by  one  of  the  Henrys.  The 
old  lady  is  not  seventy-three  now,  my  dear  Sir."  The 
little  man  paused,  and  took  a  pinch  of  snuff. 

"Well,"  cried  Mr.  Jingle. 

**Well,  my  dear  Sir— you  don't  take  snuff  ?--ah!  se 
much  the  better-— expensive  habit— well,  my  dear  Sir, 
you're  a  fine  young  man,  man  of  the  worid — able  to  push 
your  fortune,  if  you  had  capital,  eh  ?  " 

"  WeU,"  said  Mr.  Jin^  again. 

"  Do  you  comprehend  me?" 

••Not  quite." 

**  Don't  you  think — now,  my  dear  Sir,  I  put  it  to  von, 
donH  you  think — that  fifty  pounds  and  liberty,  would  be 
better  than  Miss  Wardle  and  expeotation  ?  " 

*'  Won't  do—not  half  enough  I "  said  Mr.  Jingle,  rising. 

"Nay,  nay,  my  dear  Sir,"  remonstrated  the  little 
attorney,  seizing  him  by  the  button.  '*  Good  round  suu 
, — a  man  like  you  could  treble  it  in  no  time — great  deal  to 
be  done  with  fifty  pounds,  my  dear  Sir." 

"More  to  be  done  with  a  hundred  and  fifty,"  replied 
Mr.  Jingle,  coolly. 

*'  Well,  my  dear  Sir,  we  won't  waste  time  in  splitting 
straws,"  resumed  the  little  man,  "  say — ^say—- eevanty." 

"  Won't  do,"  said  Mr.  Jhigle. 

'*  Don't  go  away,  my  dear  6ir-*pfav  don't  hnny,"  said 
the  little  man.  **  fiignty ;  oome :  I'll  write  yon  a  oheque 
at  once. 

"  Wont  do,"  said  Mr.  Jingle. 

"Well,  my  dear  Sir,  well,"  said  the  little  man,  still 
detaining  him ;  "  j^  teU  me  what  wUl  do." 

"  Expensive  affair,"  said  Mr.  Jingle.  "  Money  out  of 
pocket — posting,  nine  pounds;  licence,  three — that's  twelve 
— compensation,  a  hundred — himdred  and  twelve— Breach 
of  honour— and  loss  of  the  lady—" 

"  Yes,  my  dear  Sir,  yes,"  said  the  little  man,  with  a 
knowing  look,  "  never  mind  the  last  two  items.  That 'a  a 
hundred  and  twelve— sav  a  hundred— come/' 

**  And  twenty,'*  said  Mr.  Jingle. 

"  Oome,  oome,  I'll  write  you  a  cheque,"  said  the  little 
man ;  and  down  he  sat  at  the  table  for  that  pturpoae. 

"  I'll  make  it  payable  the  day  after  feo-momw,*'  Mid  the 
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liUle  man,  with  a  look  towards  Mr.  Wardie ;  **  and  we  oan 
gat  the  lady  away^  meanwhile."  Mr.  Wardle  sullenly 
nodded  assent. 

**  A  httndred,"  said  the  Uttle  man. 

•«  And  twenty,"  said  Mr.  Jinale. 

**  My  dear  Sir/*  remonstrated  the  little  man. 

««Qife  it  him,"  interposed  Mr.  Wardle,  M«nd  let  him 
go." 

The  cheque  was  written  by  the  little  gentleman,  and 
pooketed  -by  Mr.  Jingle. 

**  Now,  leaTS  this  house  instantly  t "  said  Wazdle^  starting 
up. 

**  My  dear  Sir,"  urged  the  little  man. 

''And mind,'*  said  Mr.  Wacdle,  ''that  nothing  shookl 
have induoed me  to  make. this  oompromise— not  even  a 
regard  for  my  family*^!  I  had  not  known,  that  the 
moment  you  got  any  mooMy  in  that  pocket  of  yours, 
yon*d  go  to  the  devil  faster,  if  possible,  than  you  would 
without  it--" 

"  My  dear  Sir/'  urged  the  little  man  aoain. 

"Be  quiets  Pericer,*'  seenmed  Wardle.  "Leave  the 
roomv  Sir." 

"  Ofi  directly,"  said  the  unabashed  Jingle.  **  Bye — bye 
—Pickwick." 

If  any  dispassionate  spectator  could  have  beheld  the 
countenance  of  the  iUustriotut  man,  whose  name  forms 
the  leading  feature  of  the  title  of  this  work,  during  the 
latter  part  of  this  conversation,  he  would  hikve  b^en  amiost 
induced  to  wonder  that  the  indignant  fire  which  flashed 
from  his  eyes,  did  not  melt  the  glasses  of  his  spectacles — 
so  majestic  was  his  wrath.  His  nostrils  dilated,  and  his 
fists  clenched  involuntarily,  as  he  heard  himself  addressed 
by  the  villain.  But  he  restrained  himself  again — ^he  did 
not  pulverise  him. 

"Hsne,"  continued  the-  hardened  traitor,  tossing  the 
lieence  at  Mr.  Piokwiok's  ^t;  "get  the  name  altered -> 
take  home  the  lady— do  for  Toppy." 

Mr.  Plckwiok  was  a  philosopher,  but  philosophers  ars 
only  men  in  armour,  after  all.  The  shaft  had  reached 
him,  penetrated  through  his  philosophical  harness,  to  his 
very  heart.  In  the  Irensy  of  Ms  rage,  he  hurled  the  ink- 
stand madly  forward,  and  followed  it  up  himself.  But 
Mr.  Jingle  had  disappeared,  and  he  found  himself  caught 
in  the  asms  of  Sam. 

"  Hallo/'  said  that  eooentrio  funetionary,  "  fumiter's 
oheiq»  vers  yon  come  from.  Self-acting  ink,  that  'ere ;  it's 
wrote  yonr  mark  upon  the  wall,  old  gen'lm'n.    Hold  still, 
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Sir :  wot'8  the  ase  o'  nmnin'  arter  a  man  as  has  made  his 
laokj,  and  got  to  t*  other  end  of  the  Boioagh  hy  this 
time.'* 

Mr.  Piokwiok*s  mind,  like  those  of  all  truly  great  men, 
was  open  to  conviction.  He  was  a  quick,  and  powerful 
reasoner;  and  a  moment's  reflection  sufficed  to  remind 
him  of  the  impotence  of  his  rsge.  It  subsided  as  quickly 
as  it  had  bem  roused.  He  panted  for  breath,  and  looked 
benignantly  zound  upon  his  friends. 

Shall  we  tell  the  lamentations  that  ensued,  when  Miss 
Wardle  found  herself  deserted  by  the  faithless  Jingle? 
Shall  we  extract  Mr.  Pickwick's  masterly  description  of 
that  heart-rending  scene?  His  note-book,  blotted  with 
the  tears  of  sympathising  humanity,  lies  open  before  us ; 
one  word,  and  it  is  in  the  printer's  hands.  But,  no  I  we 
will  be  resolute  I  We  will  not  wring  the  public  bosom, 
with  tiie  delineation  of  such  sufiering  1 

Slowly  and  sadly  did  the  two  friexids  and  the  deserted 
lady,  return  next  day  in  the  Mufigleton  heavy  coach. 
Dimly  and  darkly  had  the  sombre  shadows  of  a  summer's 
night  fallen  upon  all  around,  when  they  sgain  reaehed 
Dingley  Dell,  and  stood  within  the  entrance  to  Manor 
Farm. 
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INVOLVING  ANOTHER  JOURNEY,  AND  AN  ANTI- 
QUARIAN DISCOVERY— RECORDING  MR  PICK- 
WICK'S  DETERMINATION  TO  BE  PRESENT  AT 
AN  EIJK3TI0N;  AND  CONTAINING  A  MANU- 
SCRIPT  OP  THE  OLD  CLERGYMAN'S 
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NIGHT  of  quiet  and  repose  in  the  profound  silence  ol 
Dingley  Dell,  and  an  hour's  breathing  of  its  fteah  and 
fragrant  air  on  the  ensuing  morning,  completely  recovered 
Mr.  Pickwick  from  the  effects  of  his  late  fatigue  of  body 
and  anxiety  of  mind.  That  illustrious  man  had  bean 
separated  from  his  friends  and  foUowem,  for  two  whole 
days ;  and  it  was  with  a  degree  of  pleasure  and  delight, 
which  no  common  imagination  can  adequately  conceive, 
that  he  stepped  forward  to  greet  Mr.  Winkle  and  Mr. 
Snodgrass,  as  he  encountered  those  gentlemen  on  hie 
return  from  his  early  walk.  The  pleasuBs  was  mutual ; 
for  who  could  ever  gase  on  Mr.  Pickwick's  beannng  face 
without  experiencing  the  sensation?  But  still  a  cloud 
seemed  to  nans  over  his  companions  which  that  great 
man  could  not  out  be  sensible  of,  and  was  wholly  at  a  loss 
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to  aooounl  for.    There  was  a  m^Bterious  air  about  them 
both,  as  nnnBual  as  it  was  alarming. 

**And  how,"  said  Mr.  Pickwiok,  when  he  had  grasped 
his  followers  by  the  hand,  and  ezohanged  warm  saluta- 
tions of  welcome ;  "  how  is  Tnpman  ?  " 

Mr.  Winkle,  to  whom  the  question  was  more  peculiarly 
addressed,  made  no  reply.  He  turned  away  his  head,  and 
appeared  absorbed  in  melancholy  reflection. 

"Snodflrass,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  earnestly,  <'How  is 
our  friend — he  is  not  ill  ?  " 

**  No,"  replied  Mr.  Snodgrass ;  and  a  tear  trembled  on 
his  sentimental  eye-lid,  like  a  rain-drop  on  a  window- 
frame.    "  No ;  he  is  not  ill." 

Mr.  Pickwick  stopped,  and  gased  on  each  of  his  friends 
in  turn. 

"  Whikle— Snodgrass,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick :  "  what  does 
this  mean  ?  Where  is  our  friend  ?  What  has  happened  ? 
Speak — I  conjure,  I  entreat    nay,  I  command  you,  speak." 

l%ere  was  a  solemnity— «  dignity — ^in  Mr.  Pickwick's 
manner,  not  to  be  withstood. 

He  is  gone,"  said  Mr.  Snodgrass. 
Oone  1 "  exclaimed  Mr.  Pickwick,  "  Gk>ne  I " 
Qone,"  repeated  Mr.  Snodgrass. 
Where?"  ejaculated  Mr.  Pickwick. 
We  can  only  ouess  from  that  communication,"  replied 
Mr.  Snodgrass,  taldng  a  letter  from  his  pocket,  and  placing 
it  in  his  friend's  hand.    **  Yesterday  morning,  when  a  letter 
was  received  from  Mr.  Wardle,  stating  that  you  would  be 
home  with  his  sister  at  night,  the  melancholy  which  had 
hung  over  our  friend  during  the  whole  of  the  previous  day, 
was  observed  to  increase.    He  shortly  afterwards  disap- 
peared :  he  was  missing  during  the  whole  day,  and  in  the 
evening  this  letter  was  brought  by  the  hostler  fiom  the 
Oiown,  at  Muggleton.    It  had  been  left  in  his  charge  in 
the  morning,  with  a  strict  injunction  that  it  should  not  be 
deUveied  until  night" 

Mr  Pickwick  opened  the  epistle.  It  was  in  his  friend's 
handwriting,  and  these  were  its  contents : — 

*'  My  dear  Pickwick, 
**  Vou,  my  dear  friend,  are  placed  far  beyond  the  reach 
of  many  moital  frailties  and  weaknesses  which  ordinary 
people  cannot  overcome.  You  do  not  know  what  it  is, 
at  one  blow,  to  be  deserted  by  a  lovely  and  fascinating 
ersatore,  and  to  fall  a  victim  to  the  artiflces  of  a  villain, 
who  hid  the  grin  of  cunning,  beneath  the  mask  of  friend- 
ship.   I  hope  yon  never  may. 

•«  Any  letter,  addressed  to  me  at  the  Leather  Bottle,  Gob- 
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ham,  Kent,  will  be  forwarded — Buppoeing  I  still  exist.  I 
hasten  from  the  sight  of  that  world,  whioh  has  beoome 
odious  to  me.  Should  I  hasten  from  it  altogether,  pity — 
forgiye  me.  Life,  my  dear  Pickwiok,  has  become  insup- 
portable to  me.  The  spirit  whioh  bums  within  us,  is  a 
porter's  knot,  on  whioh  to  rest  the  heavy  load  of  woridly 
oares  and  troubles ;  and  when  that  spirit  fails  us,  the 
burden  is  too  heavy  to  be  borne.  We  sink  beneath  it. 
You  may  tell  Baohael — ^Ah,  that  name! — 

"Tbaot  TUFMAXr." 

"  We  must  leave  this  plaoe,  directly/'  said  Mr.  Pickwick, 
as  he  refolded  the  note.  "  It  would  not  have  been  decent 
for  us  to  remain  here,  under  any  circumstances,  after  what 
has  happened ;  and  now  we  are  bound  to  follow  in  search 
of  our  friend.".  And  so  saying,  he  led  the  way  to  the 
house. 

His  intention  was  rapidly  communicated.  The  en- 
treaties to  remain  were  pressing,  but  Mr.  Pickwiok  was 
inflexible.  Business,  he  said,  required  his  immediate  at- 
tendance. 

The  old  clergyman  waa  present. 

"  You  are  not  really  going  ?  "  said  he,  taking  Mr.  Pick- 
wick aside. 

Mr.  Pickwick  reiterated  his  former  determination. 

"  Then  here,"  said  the  old  gentleman,  *'  is  a  little  manu- 
script, which  I  had  hoped  to  have  the  pleasure  of  reading 
to  you  myself.  I  found  it  on  the  death  of  a  friend  of  mine-^ 
a  medicaJ  man,  engaged  in  our  County  Lunatic  Asylum — 
among  a  variety  of  papers,  which  I  had  the  option  of  de- 
stroying or  preserving,  as  I  thought  it  proper.  I  can  hardly 
believe  that  the  manuscript  is  genuine,  though  it  certainly 
is  not  in  my  friend's  hand.  However,  whether  it  be  the 
genuine  production  of  a  maniac,  or  founded  upon  the 
ravings  of  some  unhappy  being,  which  I  think  mojre  pio-< 
bable,  read  it,  and  judge  for  yoursalt" 

Mr.  Pickwick  received  the  manuscript,  and  pcurted  from 
the  benevolent  old  gentleman  with  many  expressions  of 
good-will  and  esteem. 

It  was  a  more  difficult  task  to  take  leave  of  the  inmates 
of  Manor  Farm,  from  whom  they  had  reoeived  so  much 
hospitality  and  kindness.  Mr.  Pickwick  kissed  the  young 
ladies — we  were  going  to  say,  as  if  they  were  his  own 
daughters,  only  as  he  might  possibly  have  infused  a  little 
more  warmth  into  the  salutation,  the  comparison  would 
not  be  quite  appropriate — hugged  the  old  lady  with  filial 
cordiality:  and  patted  the  rosy  cheeks  of  the  female 
servants  in  a  most  patriarchal  manner,  as  he  slipped  into 
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(ihe  hands  of  each,  some  more  sahstantial  expressions  of  his 
approval.  The  exchange  of  cordialities  with  their  fine  old 
host  and  Mr.  Trundle,  were  even  more  hearty  and  pro- 
longed; and  it  was  not  until  Mr.  Snodgrass  had  heen 
several  times  called  for,  and  at  last  emerged  from  a  dark 
passage  followed  soon  after  hy  Emily  (whose  hright  eyes 
looked  unusually  dim)  that  the  three  friends  were  enahled 
to  tear  themselves  from  their  friendly  entertainers.  Many 
a  backward  look  they  gave  at  the  Farm,  m  they  walked 
slowlv  away :  and  many  a  kiss  did  Mr.  Snodgrass  waft  in 
the  air,  in  acknowledgment  of  something  very  like  a  lady's 
handkerchief,  which  was  waved  from  one  of  the  upper 
windows,  until  a  turn  of  the  lane  hid  the  old  house  from 
their  sight. 

At  Mnggleton  they  procured  a  conveyance  to  Rochester. 
By  the  time  they  reached  the  last-named  place,  the  vio- 
lence of  their  grief  had  sufficiently  abated  to  admit  of  their 
making  a  very  excellent  early  dinner ;  and  having  procured 
the  necessary  information  relative  to  the  road,  the  three 
friends  set  forward  again  in  the  afternoon  to  walk  to  Gob- 
ham. 

A  delightful  walk  it  was :  for  it  was  a  pleasant  afternoon 
in  June,  and  their  way  lay  through  a  deep  and  shady  wood, 
cooled  by  the  light  wind  which  gently  rustled  the  thick 
foliage,  and  enlivened  by  the  songs  of  the  birds  that  perched 
upon  the  boughs.  The  ivy  and  the  moss  crept  in  thick 
ofusters  over  the  old  trees,  and  the  soft  green  turf  over- 
spread the  ground  like  a  silken  mat.  They  emerged  upon 
an  open  park,  with  an  ancient  hall,  displaying  the  quaint 
and  pioturesoue  architecture  of  Elizabeth's  time.  Long 
vistas  of  stately  oaks  and  elm  trees  appeared  on  every  side : 
larse  herds  of  deer  were  cropping  the  fresh  grass ;  and  00- 
camonallv  a  startled  hare  scoured  along  the  ground,  with 
the  speed  of  the  shadows  thrown  by  the  light  clouds  which 
sweep  across  a  sunny  landscape  like  a  passing  breath  of 
summer. 

"If  this,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  looking  about  him;  "if 
this  were  the  place  to  which  all  who  are  troubled  with  our 
friend's  complaint  came,  I  fancy  their  old  attachment  to 
this  world  would  very  soon  return." 

"  I  think  so  too,"  said  Mr.  Winkle. 

"  And  really,"  added  Mr.  Pickwick,  after  half-an-hour's 
walking  had  brought  them  to  the  village,  "  really  for  a 
misanthrope's  choice,  this  is  one  of  the  prettiest  and  most 
desirable  places  of  residence,  I  ever  met  with." 

In  this  opinion  also,  both  Mr.  Winkle  and  Mr.  Snodgrass 
(BZpressed  their  concurrence ;  and  having  been  directed  to 
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the  Leather  Bottle,  &  olean  and  commodious  village  ale- 
house, the  three  travellers  entered,  and  at  onoe  inquired 
for  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Tupman. 

"  Show  the  gentlemen  into  the  parlour,  Tom,"  said  the 
landlady. 

A  stout  oountzy  lad  opened  a  door  at  the  end  of  the 
passage,  and  the  three  friends  entered  a  long,  low-roofed 
room,  furnished  with  a  large  number  of  high-backed 
leather-cushioned  chairs,  of  fantastic  shapes,  and  em- 
bellished with  a  great  variety  of  old  portraits  and  roughly- 
coloured  prints  of  some  antiquity.  At  the  upper  end  of 
the  room  was  a  table,  with  a  white  cloth  upon  it,  well 
covered  with  a  roast  fowl,  bacon,  ale,  and  et  oeteras ;  and 
at  the  table  sat  Mr.  Tupman,  looking  as  unlike  a  man  who 
had  taken  his  leave  of  the  world,  as  possible. 

On  the  entrance  of  his  friends,  that  gentleman  laid  down 
his  knife  and  fork,  and  with  a  mournful  air  advanced  to 
meet  them. 

"  I  did  not  expect  to  see  you  here,"  he  said,  as  he  grasped 
Mr.  Pickwick's  nand.    "  IVs  very  kind." 

"Ah I"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  sitting  down,  and  wiping 
from  his  forehead  the  perspiration  which  the  walk  had 
engendered.  "Finish  your  dinner,  and  walk  out  with 
me.    I  wish  to  speak  to  you  alone." 

Mr.  Tupman  did  as  he  was  desired ;  and  Mr.  Pickwick 
having  re&eshed  himself  with  a  copious  draught  of  ale, 
waited  his  friend's  leisure.  The  dinner  was  quickly  des- 
patched, and  they  walked  out  together. 

For  half-an-hour,  their  forms  might  have  been  seen  pac- 
ing the  churchyard  to  and  fro,  while  Mr.  Pickwick  was 
engaged  in  combating  his  companion's  resolution.  Any 
repetition  of  his  arguments  would  be  useless;  for  what 
language  could  convey  to  them  that  enezgy  and  force 
which  their  great  originator's  manner  communicated? 
Whether  Mr.  Tupman  was  already  tired  of  retirement,  or 
whether  he  was  wholly  unable  to  resist  the  eloquent 
appeal  which  was  made  to  him,  matters  not ;  he  did  not 
resist  it  at  last. 

"  It  mattered  little  to  him,"  he  said,  **  where  he  dragged 
out  the  miserable  remainder  of  his  days :  and  sincenis 
friend  laid  so  much  stress  upon  his  humble  companion- 
ship, he  was  wUling  to  share  his  adventures." 

Mr.  Pickwick  smiled ;  they  shook  hands ;  and  walked 
back  to  rejoin  their  companions. 

It  was  at  this  moment  that  Mr.  Pickwick  made  that 
immortal  discoveiy,  which  has  been  the  pride  and  boast 
of  his  friends  and  the  envy  of  every  antiquarian  in  this 
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or  any  other  country.  They  had  passed  the  door  of  their 
inn,  and  walked  a  little  way  down  the  village,  before  they 
recoUeoted  the  precise  spot  in  which  it  stood.  As  they 
tamed  back,  Mr.  Pickwick's  eye  fell  upon  a  small  broken 
stone,  partially  buried  in  the  ground,  in  front  of  a  cottage- 
door.    He  paused. 

**  This  is  very  strange,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"What  is  strange?"  inquired  Mr.  Tnpman,  staring 
eagerly  at  every  object  near  him,  but  the  right  one. 
"God  bless  me,  what's  the  matter?" 

This  last  was  an  ejaculation  of  irrepressible  astonish- 
ment, occasioned  by  seeing  Mr.  Pickwick,  in  his  enthusiasm 
for  discovery,  fall  on  his  knees  before  the  little  stone,  and 
commence  .wiping  the  dust  off  with  his  pocket-handker- 
chief. « 

"  There  is  an  inscription  here,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

'*Ib  it  possible ! "  said  Mr.  Tupman. 

"  I  can  discern,"  continued  Mr.  Pickwick,  rubbing  away 
with  all  his  might,  and  gazing  intently  through  his 
spectacles:  "  I  can  discern  a  cross,  and  a  6,  and  then  a 
T.  This  is  important,"  continued  Mr.  Pickwick,  starting 
up.  "  This  is  some  very  old  inscription,  existing  perhaps 
long  before  the  ancient  alms-houses  in  this  place.  It 
must  not  be  lost." 

He  tapped  at  the  cottage- door.  A  labouring  man 
opened  it. 

**  Do  you  know  how  this  stone  came  here,  my  friend  ?  '* 
inquired  the  benevolent  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"  No,  I  doan't.  Sir,"  replied  the  man,  civilly.  "  It  was 
here  lon^  afore  I  war  bom,  or  any  on  us." 

Mr.  Pickwick  glanced  triumphantly  at  his  companion. 

"  You — you — are  not  particularly  attached  to  it,  I  dare 
say,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  trembling  with  anxiety.  *' You 
i^Duldn't  mind  selling  it,  now  ?  " 

"  Ah  I  but  who'd  bu^  it?"  inquired  the  man,  with  an 
expression  of  face  which  he  probably  meant  to  be  very 
cunning. 

"I'll  give  you  ten  shillings  for  it,  at  once,"  said  Mr. 
Pickwick,  "  if  yon  would  take  it  up  for  me." 

The  astonishment  of  the  village  may  be  easily  imagined, 
when  (the  little  stone  having  belen  raised  with  one  wrench 
of  a  spiskde),  Mr.  Pickwick,  by  dint  of  great  personal  exer- 
tion, bore  it  with  his  own  hands  to  the  inn,  and  after 
having  carefully  washed  it,  deposited  it  on  the  table. 

The  exultation  and  joy  of  the  Pickwiokians  knew  no 
bounds,  when  their  patience  and  assiduity,  their  washing 
aiid  scraping,  were  crowned  with  success.    The  stone  was 
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uneven  and  broken,  and  the  letters  were  straggling  and 
irregular,  but  the  following  fragment  of  an  inscription  was 
clearly  to  be  deciphered : — 

+ 

B    I    L    S    T 

U    M 

P    S    H    I 

S.    M. 

A    B    K 

Mr.  Pickwick's  eyes  sparkled  with  delight,  as  he  sat 
and  gloated  over  the  treasure  he  had  discovered.  He 
had  attained  one  of  the  greatest  objects  of  his  ambition. 
In  a  country  known  to  abound  in  remains  of  the  early 
ages;  in  a  village  in  which  there  still  existed  some 
memorials  of  the  olden  time,  he — he,  the  Chairman  of 
the  Pickwick  Club — had  discovered  a  strange  and  curious 
inscription  of  unquestionable  antiquity,  which  had  wholly 
escaped  the  observation  of  the  many  learned  men  who 
had  preceded  him.  He  could  hardly  trust  the  evidence 
of  his  senses. 

"This — this,*'  said  he,  "determines  me.  We  return 
to  town,  to-morrow." 

**  To-morrow ! "  exclaimed  his  admiring  followers. 

"To-morrow,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick.  "This  treasure 
must  be  at  once  deposited  where  it  can  be  thoroughly 
investigated,  and  properly  understood.  I  have  another 
reason  for  this  step.  In  a  few  days,  an  election  is  to  take 
place  for  the  borough  of  Eatanswill,  at  which  Mr.  Perker, 
a  gentleman  whom  I  lately  met,  is  the  agent  of  one  of  the 
candidates.  We  will  behold,  and  minutely  examine,  a 
scene  so  interesting  to  every  Englishman." 

"  We  will,"  was  the  amimated  cry  of  three  voices. 

Mr.  Pickwick  looked  round  him.  The  attachment  eaad 
fervour  of  his  followers,  lighted  up  a  glow  of  enthusiasm 
within  him.    He  was  their  leader,  and  he  felt  it. 

"  Let  us  celebrate  this  happy  meeting,  with  a  convivial 
glass,"  said  he.  This  proposition,  like  the  other,  was 
received  with  unanimous  applause.  And  having  himself 
deposited  the  important  stone  in  a  small  deal  box,  pur- 
chased from  the  landlady  for  the  purpose,  he  placed 
himself  in  an  arm-chair  at  the  head  of  the  table ;  and  the 
evening  was  devoted  to  festivity  and  conversation. 

It  was  past  eleven  o'clock — a  late  hour  for  the  little 
village  of  Cobham — when  Mr.  Pickwick  retired  to  the 
bedroom  which  had  been  prepared  for  his  reception.  He 
threw  open  the  lattice  window,  and  setting  his  light  upon 
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the  iabk,  fell  into  a  train  of  meditation  on  the  hurried 
events  of  the  two  preceding  days. 

The  hour  and  the  place  were  both  favourable  to  con- 
templation; Mr.  Pickwick  was  roused,  by  the  church- 
clock  gtrildng  twelve.  The  first  stroke  of  the  hour  sounded 
solemnly  in  his  ear,  but  when  the  bell  ceased  the  stillness 
seemed  insupportable ; — he  almost  felt  as  if  he  had  lost  a 
companion.  He  was  nervous  and  excited ;  and  hastily 
undressing  himself,  and  placing  his  light  in  the  chimney, 
got  into  bed. 

Every  one  has  experienced  that  disagreeable  state  of 
mind,  in  which  a  sensation  of  bodily  weariness  in  vain 
contends  against  an  inability  to  sleep.  It  was  Mr.  Pick- 
wick's condition  at  this  moment :  he  tossed  first  on  one 
side  and  then  on  the  other ;  and  perseveringly  dosed  his 
eyes  as  if  to  coax  himself  to  slumber.  It  was  of  no  use. 
Whether  it  was  the  unwonted  exertion  he  had  undergone, 
or  the  heat,  or  the  brandy  and  water,  or  the  strange  bed 
— ^whatever  it  was,  his  thoughts  kept  reverting  very  un- 
comfortably to  the  grim  pictures  down  stairs,  and  the  old 
stories  to  which  they  had  given  rise  in  the  course  of  the 
evening.  After  half-an-hour's  tumbling  about,  he  came 
to  the  unsatisfactory  conclusion,  that  it  was  of  no  use 
trying  to  sleep,  so  he  got  up  and  pisurtially  dressed  himself. 
Anything,  he  thought,  was  better  than  Ijring  there  fancying 
all  kinds  of  horrors.  He  looked  out  of  the  window — it 
was  very  dark.  He  walked  about  the  room — it  was  very 
lonely. 

He  had  taken  a  few  turns  from  the  door  to  the  window, 
and  from  the  window  to  the  door,  when  the  clergyman's 
manuscript  for  the  first  time  entered  his  head.  It  was  a 
good  thought.  If  it  failed  to  interest  him,  it  might  send 
him  to  sleep.  He  took  it  from  his  coat-pocket,  and  draw- 
ing a  small  table  towards  his  bed-side,  trimmed  the  light, 
put  on  his  spectacles,  and  composed  himself  to  read.  It 
was  a  strange  handwriting,  and  the  paper  was  much  soiled 
and  blotted.  The  title  gave  him  a  sudden  start,  too ;  and 
he  oonld  not  avoid  casting  a  wistful  glance  round  the 
room.  Reflecting  on  the  absurdity  of  giving  way  to  such 
feelings,  however,  he  trimmed  the  light  again,  and  read  as 
follows : — 

A  Madman's  Mahu8CBIft 

"Yes!-— a  madman's  I  How  that  word  would  have 
struck  to  my  heart,  many  years  ago !  How  it  would 
have  roused  the  terror  that  used  to  come  upon  me  some- 
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times;  sending  the  blood  hissing  and  tingling  thxongh 
my  veins,  till  the  cold  dew  of  fear  stood  in  large  drops 
upon  my  skin,  and  my  knees  knocked  together  with 
fright  I  I  like  it  now  though.  It's  a  fine  name.  Show 
me  the  monarch  whose  angry  frown  was  eyer  feared  like 
the  glare  of  a  madman's  eye — ^whose  cord  and  axe,  were 
ever  half  so  snre  as  a  madman's  gripe.  Ho  t  ho  1  It's  a 
grand  thing  to  be  mad  t  to  be  peeped  at  like  a  wild  lion 
through  the  iron  bars — ^to  gnash  one's  teeth  and  howl, 
through  the  long  still  night,  to  the  merry  ring  of  a  heavy 
chain — and  to  roll  and  twine  among  the  straw,  trans- 
ported with  such  brave  music.  Hurrah  for  the  mad- 
house !    Oh  it's  a  rare  place  1 

**  I  remember  days  when  I  was  afrtUd  of  being  mad ; 
when  I  used  to  start  &om  my  sleep,  and  fall  upon  my 
knees,  and  pray  to  be  spared  from  the  curse  of  my  race ; 
when  I  rushed  from  the  sight  of  merriment  or  happiness, 
to  hide  myself  in  some  lonely  place,  and  spend  the  weary 
hours  in  watching  the  progress  of  the  fever  that  was  to 
consume  my  brain.  I  Imew  that  madness  was  mixed  up 
with  my  very  blood,  and  the  marrow  of  my  bones ;  thaA 
one  generation  had  passed  away  without  the  pestilence 
appearing  among  them,  and  that  I  was  the  first  in  whom 
it  would  revive.  I  knew  it  must  be  so :  that  so  it  always 
had  been,  and  so  it  ever  would  be  ;  and  when  I  cowered 
in  some  obscure  comer  of  a  crowded  room,  and  saw  men 
whisper,  and  point,  and  turn  their  eyes  towards  me,  I 
knew  they  were  telling  each  other  of  the  doomed  mad- 
man ;  and  I  slunk  away  again  to  mope  in  solitude. 

"  I  did  this  for  years ;  long,  long  years  they  were.  The 
nights  here  are  long  sometimes — very  long ;  but  they  are 
nothing  to  the  restless  nights,  and  dreadful  dreams  I  had 
at  that  time.  It  makes  me  cold  to  remember  them. 
Large  dusky  forms  with  sly  and  jeering  faces  crouched  in 
the  comers  of  the  room,  and  bent  over  my  bed  at  nighty 
tempting  me  to  madness.  They  told  mo  in  low  whispers, 
that  the  fioor  of  the  old  house  in  which  my  father's 
father  died,  was  stained  with  his  own  blood,  shed  by  his 
own  hand  in  raging  madness.  I  drove  my  fingers  into 
my  ears,  but  they  screamed  into  my  head  till  the  room 
rang  with  it,  that  in  one  generation  before  him,  the  mad- 
ness slumbered,  but  that  his  grandfather  had  lived  for 
years  with  his  hands  fettered  to  the  groimd,  to  prevent 
ills  tearing  himself  to  pieces.  I  knew  they  told  the  truth 
— I  knew  it  well.  I  had  found  it  out  years  before, 
though  they  had  tried  to  keep  it  from  me.  Ha  I  ha  t  I 
was  too  cunning  for  them,  madman  as  they  thought  me. 
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"  At  last  it  eiune  upon  me,  and  I  wondered  how  I  oonld 
ever  have  feared  it.  I  could  go  into  the  world  now,  and 
langh  and  shout  with  the  best  among  them.  I  knew  I 
was  mad,'  but  they  did  not  even  suspect  it.  How  I  used 
to  hug  myself  with  delight,  when  I  thought  of  the  fine 
trick  I  was  playing  them  after  their  old  pointing  and  leer- 
ing, when  I  was  not  mad,  but  only  dreading  that  I  might 
one  day  become  so  i  And  how  I  used  to  laugh  for  joy, 
when  I  was  alone,  and  thought  how  well  I  kept  my 
seofet,  and  how  quickly  my  kind  friends  would  have 
fallen  from  me,  if  they  had  known  the  truth.  I  could 
have  screamed  with  ecstasv  when  I  dined  alone  with 
some  fine  roaring  fellow,  to  think  how  pale  he  would  havd 
tamed,  and  how  fast  he  would  have  run,  if  he  had  known 
that  the  dear  friend  who  sat  close  to  him,  sharpening  a 
bright  glittering  knife,  was  a  madman  with  all  the  power, 
and  half  the  will,  to  plunge  it  in  his  heart.  Oh,  it  was  a 
merry  life  I 

*'  Riches  became  mine,  wealth  poured  in  upon  me,  and 
I  rioted  in  pleasures  enhanced  a  thousand  fold  to  me  by 
the  consciousness  of  my  well-kept  secret.  I  inherited  an 
estate.  The  law — ^the  eagle-eyed  law  itself,  had  been 
deceived,  and  had  handed  over  disputed  thousands  to  a 
madman's  hands.  Where  was  the  wit  of  the  sharp- 
sighted  men  of  sound  mind  ?  Where  the  dexterity  of  the 
lawyers,  eager  to  discover  a  flaw  ?  The  madman's  cunning 
had  over-reached  them  all. 

**  I  had  money.  How  I  was  courted  t  I  spent  it  pro- 
fusely. How  I  was  praised  I  How  those  three  proud 
overbearing  brothers  humbled  themselves  before  me! 
The  old  white-headed  father,  too — ^such  deference — such 
respect — such  devoted  friendship — why,  he  worshipped 
me.  The  old  man  had  a  daughter,  and  the  young  men 
a  sister ;  and  all  the  five  were  poor.  I  was  rich ;  and 
when  I  married  the  girl,  I  saw  a  smile  of  triumph  play 
upon  the  faces  of  her  needy  relatives,  as  they  thought  of 
their  well-planned  scheme,  and  of  their  fine  prize.  It  was 
for  me  to  smile.  To  smile  1  To  laugh  outright,  and  tear 
my  hair,  and  roll  upon  the  ground  with  shrieks  of  merri- 
ment. They  little  thought  they  had  married  her  to* a 
madman. 

**  Stay.  If  they  had  known  it,  would  they  have  saved 
her?  A  sister's  happiness  against  her  husband's  gold. 
The  lightest  feather  I  blow  into  the  air,  against  the  gay 
chain  that  ornaments  niv  body. 

"  In  one  thing  I  was  deceived  with  all  my  cunning.  If 
I  had  not  been  mad — for  though  we  madmen  are  sharp- 
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witted  enough,  we  get  bewildered  sometimes— I  should 
have  known  that  the  girl  would  rather  have  been  placed, 
stiff  and  cold  in  a  dull  leaden  ooffin,  than  borne  an  envied 
bride  to  my  rich,  glittering,  house.  I  should  have  known 
that  her  heart  was  with  the  dark-eyed  boy  whose  name 
I  once  heard  her  breathe  in  her  troubled  sleep ;  and  that 
she  had  been  sacrificed  to  me,  to  relieve  the  poverty  of 
the  old  white-headed  man,  and  the  haughty  biothem. 

'*  I  don't  remember  forms  or  faces  now,  but  I  kaow  the 
girl  was  beautiful.  I  know  she  was;  for  in  the  bright 
moonlight  nights,  when  I  start  up  from  my  sleep,  and 
all  is  quiet  about  me,  I  see,  standing  still  and  motionless 
in  one  comer  of  this  cell,  a  slight  and  wasted  figure  with 
long  black  hair,  which  streaming  down  her  back,  stin 
with  no  earthly  wind,  and  eyes  that  fix  their  gaee  on  me, 
and  never  wink  or  close.  Hush  I  the  blood  chills  at  my 
heart  as  I  write  it  down — that  form  is  hers ;  the  face  is 
very  pale,  and  the  eyes  are  glassy  bright;  but  I  kiK>w 
them  well.  That  figure  never  moves;  it  never  frowns 
and  mouths  as  others  do,  that  fill  this  place  sometimes ; 
but  it  is  much  more  dreadful  to  me,  even  than  the  spirits 
that  tempted  me  many  years  ago — ^it  comes  fresh  from 
the  grave ;  and  is  so  very  death-like. 

"  For  nearly  a  year  I  saw  that  face  grow  paler ;  for 
nearly  a  year,  I  saw  the  tears  steal  down  the  mournful 
cheeks,  and  never  knew  the  cause.  I  found  it  out  at 
last  though.  They  could  not  keep  it  from  me  long.  She 
had  never  liked  me ;  I  had  never  thought  she  did :  she 
despised  my  wealth,  and  hated  the  splendour  in  which 
she  lived ; — I  had  not  expected  that.  She  loved  another. 
This  I  had  never  thought  of.  Strange  feelings  came  over 
me,  and  thoughts  forced  upon  me  hy  some  secret  power, 
whirled  round  and  round  my  brain.  I  did  not  hate  her, 
though  I  hated  the  boy  she  still  wept  for.  I  pitied — ^yes, 
I  pitied — ^the  wretched  life  to  which  her  cold  and  selfish 
relations  had  doomed  her.  I  knew  that  she  could  not 
live  long,  but  the  thought  that  before  her  death  she 
might  give  birth  to  some  lU-fated  being,  destined  to  hand 
down  madness  to  its  ofispring,  determined  me.  I  resolved 
to  kill  her. 

*'For  many  weeks  I  thought  of  poison,  and  then  of 
drowning,  and  then  of  fire.  A  fine  sight  the  grand  house 
in  fiames,  and  the  madman's  wife  smouldering  away  to 
cinders.  Think  of  the  jest  of  a  large  reward,  too,  and  of 
some  sane  man  swinging  in  the  wind  for  a  deed  he  never 
did,  and  all  through  a  madman's  cunning!  I  thought 
often  of  this,  but  I  gave  it  up  at  last.    Oh  !  the  pleasure 
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of  siizoppiiig  the  xaoor  day  after  day,  feeling  the  sharp 
edfie,  and  thinking  of  the  gaah  one  stroke  of  its  thin  bright 
point  would  make  i 

'*  At  last  the  old  spirits  who  had  been  with  me  so  often 
before,  whispered  in  my  ear  that  the  time  was  come,  and 
thmst  the  open  rasor  into  my  hand.  I  grasped  it  firmly, 
rose  softly  nom  the  bed,  and  leaned  over  my  sleeping 
wife.  Her  face  was  bnried  in  her  hands.  I  withdrew 
them  softly,  and  they  fell  listlessly  on  her  bosom.  She 
had  been  weeping ;  mr  the  traces  of  the  tears  were  still 
wet  upon  her  oheek.  Her  face  was  calm  and  placid; 
and  eyen  as  I  looked  upon  it,  a  tranquil  smile  lighted  up 
her  pale  features.  I  laid  my  hand  softly  on  her  shoulder. 
She  started — ^it  was  only  a  passing  dream.  I  leant  for- 
ward again.    She  screamed  and  woke. 

"  One  motion  of  my  hand,  and  she  would  never  again 
have  uttered  cry  or  sound.  But  I  was  startled,  and  drew 
back.  Her  eyes  were  fixed  on  mine.  I  know  not  how  it 
WM,  but  they  cowed  and  frightened  me ;  and  I  quailed 
beneath  them.  She  rose  from  the  bed,  still  gazing  fixedly 
and  steadily  on  me.  I  trembled ;  the  razor  was  in  my 
hand,  bat  I  could  not  move.  She  made  towards  the 
door.  As  she  neared  it,  she  turned,  sad  withdrew  her 
eyes  from  my  face.  The  spell  was  broken.  I  bounded 
forward,  and  clutched  her  hv  the  ann.  Uttering  shriek 
upon  sluriek,  she  sunk  upon  the  ground. 

**  Now  I  could  have  killed  her  without  a  struggle ;  but 
the  house  was  alarmed.  I  heard  the  tread  of  footsteps 
on  the  stairs.  I  replaced  the  raaor  in  its  usual  drawer, 
unfsstened  the  door,  and  oaUed  loudly  for  assistance. 

"Thev  came,  and  raised  her,  and  placed  her  on  the 
bed.  She  lay  bereft  of  animation  for  hours ;  and  when 
life,  look,  and  speech  returned,  her  senses  had  deserted 
her,  and  she  raved  wildly  and  furiously. 

'*  Doctors  were  called  In — great  men  who  rolled  up  to 
my  door  in  easy  carriages,  with  fine  horses  and  gaudy 
servants.  They  were  at  her  bedside  for  weeks.  They 
had  a  great  meeting,  and  consulted  together  in  low  and 
solemn  voices  in  another  room.  One,  the  cleverest  and 
most  celebrated  among  them,  took  me  aside,  and  bidding 
me  prepare  for  the  worst,  told  me--me,  the  madman  1 — 
that  my  wife  was  mad.  He  stood  close  beside  me  at  an 
open  window,  his  eyes  looking  in  my  face,  and  his  hand 
laid  upon  my  arm.  With  one  effort,  I  could  have  hurled 
him  into  the  street  beneath.  It  would  have  been  rare 
sport  to  have  done  it ;  but  my  secret  was  at  stake,  and  I 
let  him  go.    A  few  days  after,  they  told  me  I  must  place 
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her  under  some  restraint:  I  must  provide  a  keeper  for 
her.  I J  I  went  into  the  open  fields  where  none  oould 
hear  me,  and  laughed  till  the  air  resounded  with  my 
shouts  1 

"  She  died  next  day.  The  white-headed  old  man  fol- 
lowed her  to  the  grave,  and  the  proud  brothers  dropped  a 
tear  over  the  insensible  corpse  of  her,  whose  sufferings 
they  had  regarded  in  her  life-time  with  muscles  of  iron. 
All  this  was  food  for  my  secret  mirth,  and  I  laughed 
behind  the  white  handkerchief  which  I  held  up  to  my 
face,  as  we  rode  home,  till  the  tears  came  into  my  eyes. 

*'  But  though  I  had  carried  my  object  and  killed  her,  I 
was  restless  and  disturbed,  and  I  felt  that  before  long,  mv 
secret  must  be  known.  I  could  not  hide  the  wild  mirth 
and  joy  which  boiled  within  me,  and  made  me  when  I 
was  alone,  at  home,  jump  up  and  beat  my  hands  together, 
and  dance  round  and  round,  and  roar  aloud,  when  I 
went  out,  and  saw  the  busy  crowds  hurrying  about  the 
streets :  or  to  the  theatre,  and  heard  the  sound  of  music, 
and  beheld  the  people  dancing,  I  felt  such  glee,  that  I 
could  have  rushed  among  them,  and  torn  them  to  pieces 
limb  from  limb,  and  howled  in  transport.  But  I  ground 
my  teeth,  and  struck  my  feet  upon  the  floor,  and  drove 
my  sharp  nails  into  my  hands.  I  kept  it  down ;  and  no 
one  knew  I  was  a  madman  yet. 

"  I  remember — though  it's  one  of  the  last  things  I  can 
remember :  for  now  I  'mix  realities  with  my  dreams,  and 
having  so  much  to  do,  and  being  always  hurried  here, 
have  no  time  to  separate  the  two,  from  some  strange  con- 
fusion in  which  they  get  involved — I  remember  how  I  let 
it  out  at  last.  Hal  ha!  I  think  I  see  their  frightened 
looks  now,  and  feel  the  ease  with  which  I  flung  them 
from  me,  and  dashed  my  clenched  fist  into  their  white 
faces,  and  then  flew  like  the  wind,  and  left  them  scream- 
ing and  shouting  far  behind.  The  strength  of  a  giant 
comes  upon  me  when  I  think  of  it.  There— see  how 
this  iron  bar  bends  beneath  my  furious  wrench.  I  could 
snap  it  like  a  twig,  only  there  are  long  galleries  here  with 
many  doors — I  don't  think  I  could  find  my  way  along 
them:  and  even  if  I  could,  I  know  there  are  iron  gates 
below  which  they  keep  locked  and  barred.  They  Imow 
what  a  clever  madman  I  have  been,  and  they  are  proud 
to  have  me  here,  to  show. 

**£jet  me  see; — yes,  I  had  been  out.  It  was  late  at 
night  when  I  reached  home,  and  found  the  proudest  of 
the  three  proud  brothers,  waiting  to  see  me — urgent 
business  he  said :  I  recollect  it  weU.    I  hated  that  man 
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with  all  a  madman's  hate.  Many  and  many  a  time  had 
my  fingers  longed  to  tear  him.  They  told  me  he  was 
there.  I  ran  swiftly  tip  stairs.  He  hskd  a  word  to  say  to 
me.  I  dismissed  the  servants.  It  was  late,  and  we  were 
alone  together— /or  the  first  Hme. 

"  I  kept  my  eyes  carefully  from  him  at  first,  for  I  knew 
what  he  little  thought — and  I  gloried  in  the  knowledge-- 
that  the  light  of  madness  gleamed  from  them  like  fire. 
We  sat  in  silence  for  a  few  minutes.  He  spoke  at  last. 
My  recent  dissipation,  and  strange  remarks,  made  so  soon 
after  hie  sisters  death,  were  an  insult  to  her  memory. 
Coupling  together  many  circumstances  which  had  at  first 
escaped  his  observation,  he  thought  I  had  not  treated 
her  well.  He  wished  to  know  whether  he  was  right  in 
inferring  that  I  meant  to  cast  a  reproach  upon  her  memory, 
and  a  disrespect  upon  her  family.  It  was  due  to  the 
uniform  he  wore,  to  demand  this  explanation. 

**Thi8  man  had  a  commission  in  the  army — a  com- 
mission, purchased  with  my  money,  and  his  sist^s  miseiy. 
This  was  the  man  who  had  been  foremost  in  the  plot  to 
ensnare  me,  and  grasp  my  wealth.  This  was  the  man 
who  had  been  the  main  instrument  in  forcing  his  sister 
to  wed  me;  well  knowing  that  her  heart  was  given  to 
that  puling  boy.  Duel  Due  to  his  uniform  I  The 
livery  of  his  degradation  I  I  turned  my  eyes  upon  him 
— I  could  not  help  it — but  I  spoke  not  a  word. 

"  I  saw  the  sudaen  change  that  came  upon  him,  beneath 
my  gase.  He  was  a  bold  man,  but  the  colour  faded  from 
his  face,  and  he  drew  back  his  chair.  I  dragged  mine 
nearer  to  him ;  and  as  I  laughed — I  was  very  merry  then 
— I  saw  him  shudder.  I  felt  the  madness  rising  within 
me.    He  was  afraid  of  me. 

"  *  You  were  very  fond  of  your  sister  when  she  was  alive ' 
^I  said — *  Very.' 

**  He  looked  uneasily  around  him,  and  I  saw  his  hand 
grasp  the  back  of  his  chair  :  but  he  said  nothing. 

**  *  You  villain,'  said  I,  *  I  found  you  out ;  I  discovered 
your  hellish  plots  against  me ;  I  know  her  heart  waa  fixed 
on  some  one  else  before  you  compelled  her  to  marry  me. 
I  know  it— I  know  it.' 

**H6  jumped  suddenly  from  his  chair,  brandished  it 
aloft,  and  bid  me  stand  back—for  I  took  care  to  be  getting 
closer  to  him,  all  the  time  I  spoke. 

"  I  screamed  rather  than  talked,  for  I  felt  tumultuous 
paosiona  eddyhig  through  my  veins,  and  the  old  spirits 
whispering  and  taunting  me  to  tear  his  heart  out. 

Damn  you,^  said  I,  starting  op,  and  rushing  upon 
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him ;  *I  killed  her.  I  am  a  madman.  Down  with  you. 
Blood,  blood,  I  will  have  it.' 

"I  turned  aaide  with  one  blow,  the  ohair  he  hurled  at 
me  in  his  terror,  and  closed  with  him ;  and  with  a  heavy 
crash,  we  rolled  upon  the  floor  together. 

**  It  was  a  fine  struggle  that,  for  he  was  a  tall  strong 
man,  fighting  for  his  life;  and  I,  a  powerful  madman, 
thirsting  to  destroy  him.  I  knew  no  strength  could  equal 
mine,  and  I  was  right.  Bight,  again,  though  a  madman  t 
His  struggles  grew  fainter.  I  knelt  upon  his  chest,  and 
clasped  his  brawny  throat,  firmly  with  both  hands.  His 
face  grew  purple ;  his  eyes  were  starting  from  his  head, 
and  with  protruded  tongue,  he  seemed  to  mock  me.  I 
squeeeed  the  tighter. 

**  The  door  was  suddenly  burst  open  with  a  loud  noise, 
and  a  crowd  of  people  rushed  forward,  crying  aloud  to 
each  other,  to  secure  the  madman. 

**  My  secret  was  out ;  and  my  only  struggle  now,  was 
for  liberty  and  freedom.  I  gained  my  feet  before  a  hand 
was  on  me,  threw  myself  among  my  assailants,  and 
cleared  my  way  with  my  strong  arm  as  if  I  bore  a  hatohet 
in  my  hand,  and  hewed  them  down  before  me.  I  gained 
the  door,  dropped  over  the  banisters,  and  in  an  instant 
was  in  the  street. 

**  Straight  and  swift  I  ran,  and  no  one  dared  to  stop  me. 
I  heard  the  noise  of  feet  behind,  and  redoubled  my  speed. 
It  grew  fainter  and  fainter  in  the  distance,  and  at  length 
died  away  altogether :  but  on  I  bounded,  through  nuursh 
and  rivulet,  over  fence  and  wall,  vnth  a  wild  shout  which 
was  taken  up  by  the  strange  beings  that  flocked  around 
me  on  every  side,  and  swelled  the  sound,  till  it  pierced 
the  air.  I  was  borne  upon  the  arms  of  demons  who  swept 
along  upon  the  vnnd,  and  bore  down  bank  and  hedge 
before  them,  and  spun  me  round  and  round  with  a  rustle 
and  a  speed  that  made  my  head  swim,  until  at  last  they 
threw  me  from  them  with  a  violent  shock,  and  I  fell 
heavily  upon  the  earth.  When  I  woke  I  found  myself 
here — ^here  in  this  gay  cell  where  the  sun-light  seldom 
comes,  and  the  moon  steals  in,  in  rays  which  only  serve 
to  show  the  dark  shadows  about  me,  and  that  silent  figure 
in  its  old  comer.  When  I  lie  awake,  I  can  sometimes 
hear  strange  shrieks  and  cries  from  distant  parts  of  this 
large  place.  What  they  are,  I  know  not ;  but  they 
neither  come  hom  tbat  pale  form,  nor  does  it  regard 
them.  For  from  the  first  shades  of  dusk  till  the  earliest 
light  of  morning,  it  stiU  stands  motionless  in  the  same 
place,  liflttening  to  the  music  of  my  iron  chain,  and 
watching  my  gambols  on  my  straw  l>ed." 
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At  the  end  of  the  manaaoript,  was  written,  in  another 
hand,  this  note : — 

[The  unhappy  man  whose  ravings  are  recorded  above, 
was  a  melancholy  instance  of  the  baneful  results  of 
eneigies  misdirected  in  early  life,  and  excesses  prolonged 
until  their  consequences  could  never  be  repaired.  The 
thoughtless  riot,  dissipation,  and  debauoheiy  of  his 
younger  days,  produced  fever  and  delirium.  The  first 
effects  of  the  latter,  was  the  strange  delusion,  founded 
upon  a  well-known  medical  theoiy,  strongly  contended 
for  by  some,  and  as  strongly  contested  by  others,  that 
an  hereditai^  madness  existed  in  his  family.  This  pro- 
duced  a  settled  gloom,  which  in  time  developed  a  morbid 
insanity,  and  finally  terminated  in  raving  madness.  There 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  events  he  detailed, 
though  distorted  in  the  description  by  his  diseased  im- 
agination, really  happened.  It  is  only  matter  of  wonder 
to  those  who  were  acquainted  with  the  vices  of  his  early 
career,  that  his  passions,  when  no  longer  controlled  by 
reason,  did  not  lead  him  to  the  oomnussion  of  still  more 
frightful  de^ds.] 

Mr.  Pickwick's  candle  was  just  expiring  in  the  socket, 
as  he  concluded  the  perusal  of  the  old  clergyman's  manu- 
script; and  when  the  light  went  suddenly  out,  without 
any  previous  flicker  by  way  of  warning,  It  communicated 
a  very  considerable  start  to  his  excited  frame.  Hastily 
throwing  off  such  articles  of  clothing  as  he  had  put  on 
when  he  rose  from  his  uneasy  bed,  and  casting  a  fearful 
glance  around,  he  once  more  scrambled  hastily  between 
the  sheets,  and  soon  fell  fast  asleep. 

The  sun  was  shining  brilliantly  into  his  chamber  when 
he  awoke,  and  the  morning  was  &r  advanced.  The  ^oom 
which  had  oppressed  him  on  the  previous  night,  had 
disappeared  with  the  dark  shadows  which  shrouded  the 
landscape,  and  his  thoughts  and  feeUngs  were  as  light 
and  gay  as  the  morning  itself.  After  a  hearty  breakfast, 
the  four  gentlemen  sallied  forth  to  walk  to  Gravesend, 
followed  by  a  man  bearing  the  stone  in  its  deal  box. 
They  reached  that  town  about  one  o'clock  (their  luggage 
they  had  directed  to  be  forwarded  to  the  Oity,  from 
Rochester),  and  being  fortunate  enough  to  secure  places 
on  the  outside  of  a  coach,  arrived  in  London  in  sound 
health  and  spirits,  on  that  same  afternoon. 

The  next  three  or  four  days  were  occupied  with  the 
preparations  which  were  necessary  for  their  journey  to 
the  borough  of  Eatanswill.  As  any  reference  to  that 
most  important  undertaking  demands  a  separate  chapter. 
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we  may  devote  the  few  lines  which  remain  at  the  olose 
of  this,  to  narrate,  with  great  brevity,  the  history  of  the 
antiquarian  discovery. 

It  appears  from  the  Transactions  of  the  Olub,  then, 
that  Mr.  Pickwick  lectured  apon  the  discovery  at  a 
General  Club  Meeting,  convened  on  the  ni^t  succeeding 
their  return,  and  entered  into  a  variety  of  ingenious  and 
erudite  speculations  on  the  meaning  of  the  inscription. 
It  also  appears  that  a  skilful  artist  executed  a  faithful 
delineation  of  Hie  curiosity,  which  was  engraven  on  stone, 
and  presented  to  the  Boyal  Antiquarian  Society,  and 
other  learned  bodies — that  heart-burnings  and  jeaJonstes 
without  number,  were  created  by  rival  controversies  which 
were  penned  upon  the  subject — and  that  Mr.  Piokwick 
himself  wrote  a  pamphlet,  containing  ninety-six  pages 
of  very  small  print,  and  twenty-seven  different  readings 
of  the  inscription.  That  three  old  gentlemen  cut  oft  their 
eldest  sons  with  a  shilling  a-piece  for  presuming  to  doubt 
the  antiquity  of  the  frannent — and  thiat  one  enthusiastic 
individual  cut  himself  off  prematurely,  in  despair  at  being 
unable  to  fathom  its  meaning.  That  Mr.  I^okwick  was 
elected  an  honorary  member  of  seventeen  native  and 
foreign  societies,  for  making  the  discovery ;  that  none  of 
the  seventeen  could  make  anything  of  it,  out  that  all  the 
seventeen  agreed  it  was  veiv  extraordinary. 

Mr.  Blotton,  indeed — and  the  name  will  be  doomed  to 
the  undying  contempt  of  those  who  cultivate  the  mysterious 
and  the  sublime — Mr.  Blotton,  we  say,  with  the  doubt  and 
cavilling  peculiar  to  vulgar  minds,  presumed  to  state  a 
view  of  the  case,  as  degrading  as  ridiculous.  Mr.  Blotton, 
with  a  mean  desire  to  tarnish  the  lustre  of  the  immortal 
name  of  Pickwick,  actually  undertook  a  journey  to  Oobham 
in  person,  and  on  his  return,  sarcastically  observed  in  an 
oration  at  the  Club,  that  he  had  seen  the  man  from  whom 
the  stone  was  purchased;  that  the  man  presumed  the 
stone  to  be  ancient,  but  solemnly  denied  the  antiquity 
of  the  inscription — ^inasmuch  as  he  represented  it  to  nave 
been  rudely  carved  by  himself  in  an  idle  mood,  and  to 
di^ay  letters  intended  to  bear  neither  more  or  less  than 
the  simple  construction  of — "Bill  Stumps,  his  mark": 
and  that  Mr.  Stumps,  being  little  in  the  habit  of  original 
composition,  and  more  accustomed  to  be  guided  by  the 
sound  of  words  than  by  the  strict  rules  of  orthography, 
had  omitted  the  concluding  "L"  of  his  christian  name. 

The  Pickwick  Olub,  as  might  have  been  expected  from 
BO  enlightened  an  Institution,  received  this  statement 
with  the  contempt  it  deserved,  expelled  the  presumptuous 
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and  ili-oonditioned  Blotton  from  the  flooiety,  and  voted 
Mr.  Piokwiok  a  pair  of  gold  spectacles,  in  token  of  their 
confidence  and  approbation;  in  return  for  which,  Mr. 
Pickwick  caused  a  portrait  of  himself  to  be  painted,  and 
hung  up  in  the  club-room — ^which  portrait,  by  the  by,  he 
did  Tiot  wish  to  have  destroyed  when  he  grew  a  few  years 
older. 

Mr.  Blotton  was  ejected  but  not  conquered.  He  also 
wrote  a  pamphlet,  addressed  to  the  seventeen  learned 
societies,  containing  a  repetition  of  the  statement  he  had 
already  made,  and  rather  more  than  half  intimating  his 
opinion  that  the  seventeen  learned  societies  aforesaid, 
were  bo  many  **  humbugs."  Hereupon  the  virtuous  in- 
dignation of  the  seventeen  learned  societies  being  roused, 
several  fresh  pamphlets  appeared;  the  foreiffn  learned 
societies  corresponded  with  the  native  learned  societies, 
the  native  learned  societies  translated  the  pamphlets  of 
the  formgn  learned  societies  into  English,  the  foreign 
learned  societies  translated  the  pamphlets  of  the  native 
learned  societies  into  all  sorts  of  languages:  and  thus 
commenced  that  celebrated  scientific  discussion  so  well 
known  to  all  men,  as  the  Pickwick  controversy. 

But  this  base  attempt  to  injure  Mr.  Pickwick,  recoiled 
upon  the  head  of  its  calumnious  author.  The  seventeen 
learned  societies  unanimously  voted  the  presumptuous 
Blotton  an  ignorant  meddler ;  and  forthwith  set  to  work 
upon  more  treatises  than  ever.  And  to  this  day  the  stone 
remains  an  illegible  monument  of  Mr.  Pickwick's  great- 
ness, and  a  las&ig  trophy  of  the  littleness  of  his  enemies. 

CHAPTER  XII 

DBSCRIPnVB  OF  A  VERY  IMPORTANT  PROCEEDING 
ON  THE  PART  OF  MR.  PICKWICK ;  NO  LESS  AN 
EPOCH  IN  HIS  LIFE,  THAN  IN  THIS  HISTORY 

MB.  PICKWICK'S  apartments  in  Goswell  Street, 
although  on  a  limited  scale,  were  not  only  of  a 
very  neat  and  comfortable  description,  but  peculiarly 
adapted  for  the  residence  of  a  man  of  his  genius  and 
observation.  His  sitting-room  was  the  first  floor  front, 
his  bedroom  the  second  floor  front;  and  thus,  whether 
he  were  sitting  at  his  desk  in  the  parlour,  or  standing 
before  the  dressing-glass  in  his  dormitory,  he  had  an 
equal  opportunity  of  contemplating  human  nature  in  all 
the  numerous  phases  it  exhibits,  in  that  not  more  populous 
than  popular  tnoroughlare.  His  landlady,  Mrs.  Bardell-> 
the  relict  and  sole  ezecutriz  of  a  deceased  custom-house 
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officer— was  a  comely  woman  of  bustlizig  mannen  and 
agreeable  appearance,  with  a  natural  genius  for  cooking, 
improved  by  study  and  long  practice  into  an  exquisite 
talent  There  were  no  children,  no  servants,  no  fowls. 
The  only  other  inmates  of  the  house  were  a  large  mim, 
and  a  sznall  boy ;  the  first  a  lodger,  the  second  a  production 
of  Mrs.  Bardeirs.  The  large  man  was  always  home  pre- 
cisely at  ten  o'clock  at  night,  at  which  hour  he  regularly 
condensed  himself  into  trie  limits  of  a  dwarfish  E^nch 
bedstead  in  the  back  parlour;  and  the  infantine  sports 
and  gymnastic  exercises  of  Master  Bardell  were  exclu- 
sively confined  to  the  neighbouring  pavements  and  gutters. 
Cleanliness  and  quiet  reigned  throughout  the  house ;  and 
in  it  Mr.  Pickwick's  will  was  law. 

To  any  one  acquainted  with  these  points  of  the  domestic 
economy  of  the  establishment,  and  conversant  with  the 
admirable  regulation  of  Mr.  Pickwick's  mind,  his  appear- 
ance and  behaviour  on  the  morning  previous  to  that  which 
had  been  fixed  upon  for  the  journey  to  Eatanswill,  would 
have  been  most  mysterious  and  unaccountable.  He  paced 
the  room  to  and  fro  with  hurried  steps,  popped  his  head 
out  of  the  window  at  intervals  of  about  three  minutes 
each,  constantly  referred  to  his  watch,  and  exhibited 
many  other  manifestations  of  impatience,  very  unusual 
with  him.  It  was  evident  that  something  of  great 
importance  was  in  contemplation,  but  what  that  some- 
thing was  not  even  Mrs.  Bardell  herself  had  been  enabled 
to  discover. 

"Mrs.  Bardell,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick  at  last,  as  that 
amiable  female  approached  the  termination  of  a  prolonged 
dusting  of  the  apartment — 

"  Sir,"  said  Mrs.  Bardell. 

**  Your  little  boy  is  a  very  long  time  gone." 

**  Why  it's  a  good  long  way  to  the  Borough,  Sir,"  re- 
monstrated Mrs.  Bardell. 

*•  Ah,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  "  very  true ;  so  it  is." 

Mr.  Pickwick  relapsed  into  silence,  and  Mrs.  Bardell 
resumed  her  dusting. 

**Mr8.  Bardell,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick  at  the  expiration 
of  a  few  minutes. 

*'  Sir,"  said  Mrs.  Bardell  again. 

«*Do  you  think  it's  a  much  greater  expense  to  keep  two 
people,  than  to  keep  one  ?  " 

**  La,  Mr.  Pickwick,"  said  Mrs.  Bardell,  colouring  up  to 
the  very  border  of  her  cap,  as  she  fancied  she  observed  a 
species  of  matrimonial  twinkle  in  the  eyes  of  her  lodger ; 
"  La,  Mr.  Pickwick,  what  a  question  ) " 
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"  WeU,  but  do  yon  ?  "  inquired  Mr.  Piokwiok. 

"  That  dependflh— *'  said  Mrs.  Bardell,  approaching  the 
duster  very  near  to  Mr.  Pickwick's  elbow,  which  was 
planted  on  the  table ;  "  that  depends  a  good  deal  upon 
the  person,  you  know,  Mr.  Pickwiok ;  and  whether  it's  a 
saving  and  careful  person,  Sir." 

'*  That's  very  true,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  "  but  the  person 
I  have  in  my  eye  (here  he  looked  very  hard  at  Mrs. 
Bardell)  I  think  possesses  these  qualities ;  and  has,  more- 
over, a  considerable  knowledge  0!  the  world,  and  a  great 
deal  of  sharpness,  Mrs.  Bardell ;  which  may  be  of  material 
use  to  me." 

"La,  Mr.  Pickwick,"  said  Mrs.  Bardell;  the  crimson 
rising  to  her  cap-border  again. 

"I  do,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  growing  energetic,  as  was 
his  wont  in  speaking  of  a  subject  which  interested  him, 
**  I  do,  indeed ;  and  to  tell  you  the  truth,  Mrs.  Bardell,  I 
have  made  up  my  mind." 

**  Dear  me,  Sir,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Bardell. 

"  You'll  think  it  very  strange  now,"  said  the  amiable 
Mr.  Pickwick,  with  a  good-humoured  glance  at  his  com- 
panion, "that  I  never  consulted  you  about  this  matter, 
and  never  even  mentioned  it,  till  I  sent  your  little  boy 
out  this  morning — eh  ?  " 

Mrs.  Bardell  could  only  reply  by  a  look.  She  had  long 
worshipped  Mr.  Pickwick  at  a  distance,  but  here  she  was, 
all  at  once,  raised  to  a  pinnacle  to  which  her  wildest  and 
most  extravagant  hopes  had  never  dared  to  aspire.  Mr. 
Pickwick  was  going  to  propose — a  deliberate  plan,  too — 
sent  her  little  bov  to  the  Borough,  to  get  him  out  of  the 
way — ^how  thoughtful — how  considerate  1 

"  Well,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  **  what  do  you  think  ?  " 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Pickwiok,"  said  Mrs.  Bardell,  trembling  with 
agitation,  "  you're  very  kind,  Sir." 

**  It'll  save  you  a  good  deal  of  trouble,  won't  it  ?  "  said 
Mr.  Pickwick. 

"Oh,  I  never  thought  anything  of  the  trouble.  Sir," 
replied  Mrs.  Bardell ;  "  and,  of  course,  I  should  take  more 
trouble  to  please  vou  then,  than  ever ;  but  it  is  so  kind  of 
you,  Mr.  Pickwick,  to  have  so  much  consideration  for  my 
loneliness." 

"  Ah,  to  be  sure,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick ;  "  I  never  thought 
of  that.  When  I  am  in  town,  you'll  always  have  some- 
body to  sit  with  you.    To  be  sure,  so  you  will." 

"I'm  sure  I  ought  to  be  a  very  happy  woman,"  said 
Mrs.  Bardell." 

"  And  your  Uttle  boy—"  said  Mr.  Pickwiok. 

10 
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"Blesa  his  heart,"  interposed  Mrs.  Bardell,  with  a 
maternal  sob. 

"  He,  too,  will  have  a  companion,"  resumed  Mr.  Pick- 
wiok,  "  a  lively  one,  who'll  teach  him,  1*11  be  bound,  more 
trioks  in  a  week,  than  he  would  ever  learn  in  a  year." 
And  Mr.  Pickwick  smiled  placidly. 

*<  Oh  you  dear-—"  said  Mrs.  Bardell. 

Mr.  Pickwick  started. 

"  Oh  you  kind,  good,  playful  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Bardell ; 
and  witnout  more  ado,  she  rose  from  her  chair,  and  flung 
her  arms  round  Mr.  Pickwick's  neck,  with  a  cataract  of 
tears,  and  a  chorus  of  sobs. 

"  Bless  my  soul,"  cried  the  astonished  Mr.  Pickwick ; — 
"  Mrs.  Bardell,  my  good  woman — dear  me,  what  a  situa- 
tion— pray  consider. — Mrs.  BardeU,  don't — ^if  anybody 
should  come — " 

**  Oh,  let  them  come,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Bardell  frantic- 
ally; *'ril  never  leave  you — decur,  kind,  good,  soul"; 
and,  with  these  words,  Mrs.  Bardell  clung  the  tighter. 

"Mercy  upon  m^,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  struggling 
violently;  "I  hear  somebody  coming  up  the  stairs. 
Don't,  oon't,  there's  a  good  creature,  don't."  But  entreaty 
and  remonstrance  were  alike  unavailing :  for  Mrs.  Bardell 
had  fainted  in  Mr.  Pickwick's  arms ;  and  before  he  could 
gain  time  to  deposit  her  on  a  chair,  Master  Bardell 
entered  the  room,  ushering  in  Mr.  Tupman,  Mr.  Winkle, 
and  Mr.  Snodgrass. 

Mr.  Pickwick  was  struck  motionless  and  speechless. 
He  stood  with  his  lovely  burden  in  his  arms,  gazing 
vacantly  on  the  countenances  of  his  friends,  without  the 
slightest  attempt  at  recognition  or  explanation.  They, 
in  their  turn,  stared  at  him ;  and  Master  Bardell,  in  his 
turn,  stared  at  everybody. 

The  astonishment  of  the  Pickwickians  was  so  absorb- 
ing, and  the  perplexity  of  Mr.  Pickwick  was  so  extreme, 
that  they  might  have  remained  in  exactly  the  same 
relative  situations  until  the  suspended  animation  of  the 
lady  was  restored,  had  it  not  been  for  a  most  beautiful 
and  touching  expression  of  filial  affection  on  the  part  of 
her  youthful  son.  Glad  in  a  tight  suit  of  corduroy, 
spangled  with  brass  buttons  of  a  very  considerable  size, 
he  at  first  stood  at  the  door  astounded  and  uncertain ;  but 
by  degrees,  the  impression  that  his  mother  must  have 
sufier^  some  personal  damage,  pervaded  his  partially 
developed  mina,  and  considering  Mr.  Pickwick  as  the 
aggressor,  he  set  up  an  appalling  and  semi-earthly  kind  of 
howling,  and  butting  forward  with  his  head,  commenced 
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iMmn-iiing  that  immortal  gentleman  about  the  back  and 
legs,  with  snch  blows  and  pinches  as  the  strength  of  his 
arm,  and  the  violence  of  his  excitement  allowed. 

"  Take  this  little  villain  away/*  said  the  agonised  Mr. 
Rckwick.  "  he's  mad." 

''What  18  the  matter?"  said  the  three  tongue-tied 
Pickwickians. 

"I  don't  know,"  replied  Mr.  Pickwick,  pettishly. 
"Take  away  the  boy — (here  Mr.  Winkle  carried  the 
interesting  boy,  screaming  and  struggling,  to  the  further 
end  of  the  apartment).— -xTow  help  me,  lead  this  woman 
down  stairs." 

"  Oh,  I  am  better  now,"  said  Mrs.  Bardell,  faintly. 

"  Let  me  lead  you  down  stairs,"  said  the  ever  gallant 
Mr.  Tupman. 

"  Thank  ^ou.  Sir — thank  you  " ;  exclaimed  Mrs.  Bar- 
dell, hysterically.  And  down  stairs  she  was  led  accord- 
ingly, accompanied  by  her  affectionate  son. 

"I  cannot  conceive — "  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  when  his 
friend  returned — "I  cannot  conceive  what  has  been  the 
matter  with  that  woman.  I  had  merely  announced  to 
her  my  intention  of  keeping  a  man  servant,  when  she  fell 
into  the  extraordinary  paroxysm  in  which  you  found  her. 
Very  extraordinary  thing." 

"  Veiy,"  said  his  three  friends. 

**  Placed  me  in  such  an  extremely  awkward  situation," 
continued  Mr.  Pickwick. 

**Verv,"  was  the  reply  of  his  followers,  as  they 
coughed  slightly,  and  looked  dubiously  at  each  other. 

This  behaviour  was  not  lost  upon  Mr.  Pickwick.  He 
remarked  their  incredulity.  They  evidently  suspected  him. 

"There  is  a  man  in  the  passage  now,"  said  Mr.  Tup- 
man. 

"  It's  the  man  I  spoke  to  you  about,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick, 
"  I  sent  for  him  to  the  Borough  this  morning.  HavQ  the 
goodness  to  call  him  up,  Snoograss." 

Mr.  Snodgrass  did  as  he  was  desired ;  and  Mr.  Samuel 
Weller  forthwith  presented  himself. 

"Oh — ^you  remember  me,  I  suppose,"  said  Mr.  Pick- 
wick. 

"  I  should  think  so,"  replied  Sam,  with  a  patronising 
wink.  "  Queer  start  that  'ere,  but  he  was  one  too  many 
for  you,  wam't  he  ?  Up  to  snuff  and  a  pinch  or  two  over 
— «h?" 

"Never  mind  that  matter  now,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick 
hastily,  "I  want  to  speak  to  you  about  something  else. 
Sit  down." 
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"  Thank'ee,  Sir,"  said  Sam.  And  doim  he  sat  without 
further  bidding,  having  previonsly  deposited  his  old  white 
hat  on  the  landing  outside  the  door.  "Tain't  a  werry 
good  'un  to  look  at,"  said  Sam,  "  but  it's  an  astonishin' 
*un  to  wear ;  and  afore  the  brim  went,  it  was  a  wency 
handsome  tile.  Hows'ever  it's  lighter  without  it,  that's 
one  thing,  and  eveiy  hole  lets  in  some  air,  that's  another 
— ^wentilation  gossamer  I  calls  it."  On  the  delivezy  of 
this  sentiment,  Mr.  Weller  smiled  agreeably  upon  the 
assembled  Piclrwicldans. 

"  Now  with  regard  to  the  matter  on  which  I,  with  the 
concurrence  of  these  gentlemen,  sent  for  you,"  said  Mr. 
Pickwick. 

"  That's  the  pint.  Sir,"  interposed  Sam ;  "  out  vith  it, 
as  the  father  said  to  the  child,  ven  he  swallowed  a  farden." 

**  We  want  to  know,  in  the  first  place,"  said  Mr.  Pick- 
wick, "  whether  you  have  any  reason  to  be  discontented 
with  your  present  situation." 

"  Afore  I  answers  that  'ere  question,  gen'lm'n,"  replied 
Mr.  Weller,  "  I  should  like  to  know,  &.  the  first  place, 
whether  you're  a  goin'  to  purwide  me  vith  a  better.'^ 

A  sunbeam  of  placid  benevolence  played  on  Mr.  Pick- 
wick's features  as  he  said,  "  I  have  half  made  up  my  mind 
to  engage  you  myself." 

"  Have  you,  though  ?  "  said  Sam. 

Mr.  Pickwick  nodded  in  the  afiirmative. 

"  Wages  ?  "  inquired  Sam. 

'*  Twelve  pounds  a  year,"  replied  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"Clothes?" 

'•  Two  suits." 

"  Work  ?  " 

"  To  attend  upon  me ;  and  travel  about  with  me  and 
these  gentlemen  here." 

"  Take  the  bill  down,"  said  Sam,  emphatically.  "  I'm 
let  to  a  single  gentleman,  and  the  terms  is  agreed  upon." 

**  You  accept  the  situation  ?  "  inquired  Mr.  Pickwick. 

'*  Cert'nly,'^  replied  Sam.  *'  If  the  clothes  fits  me  half 
as  well  as  the  place,  they'll  do." 

"  You  can  get  a  character  of  course  ?  "  said  Mr.  Pick- 
\7ick 

**  Ask  the  landlady  o'  the  White  Hart  about  that,  Sir," 
replied  Sam. 

** Can  you  come  this  evening?  " 

*'  I'll  get  into  the  clothes  this  minute,  if  they're  here," 
said  Sam  with  great  alacrity. 

"  Gall  at  eight  this  evening,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick ;  "  and 
if  the  inquiries  are  satisfactory,  they  shall  be  provided." 
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With  the  single  exception  of  one  azniftble  indisoietion, 
in  which  an  assistant  hoasemaid  had  eqnally  participated, 
the  history  of  Mr.  Weller's  conduct  was  so  veiy  blameless, 
that  Mr.  Pickwick  felt  fully  justified  in  closing  the  engage- 
ment that  very  evening.  With  the  promptness  and 
energy  which  characterised  not  only  the  pubhc  proceed- 
ings,  but  all  the  private  actions  of  this  extraordinary 
man,  he  at  once  led  his  new  attendant  to  one  of  those 
convenient  emporiums  where  gentlemen's  new  and  second- 
hand clothes  are  provided,  and  the  troublesome  and  in- 
convenient formality  of  measurement  dispensed  with; 
and  before  night  had  closed  in,  Mr.  Weller  was  furnished 
with  a  grey  coat  with  the  "p.c.**  button,  a  black  hat 
with  a  oockade  to  it,  a  pink  striped  waistcoat,  li^ht 
breeches  and  gaiters,  and  a  variety  of  other  necessanes, 
too  numerous  to  recapitulate. 

<*  Well,*'  said  that  suddenly-transformed  individual,  as 
he  took  his  seat  on  the  outside  of  the  Eatanswill  coach 
next  morning;  "I  wonder  vether  I'm  meant  to  be  a 
footman,  or  a  groom,  or  a  gamekeeper,  or  a  seedsman. 
I  looks  like  a  sort  of  compo  of  every  one  on  'em.  Never 
mind ;  there's  change  of  air,  plenty  to  see,  and  little  to 
do ;  and  all  this  suits  my  complaint  uncommon,  so  long 
life  to  the  Piokvioks,  says  I." 

OHAPTEB  Xm 

SOME  ACCOUNT  OF  EATANSWILL;  OF  THE  STATE  OF 
PARTIES  THEREIN  ;  AND  OF  THE  ELECTION  OF  A 
MEMBER  TO  SERVE  IN  PARLIAMENT  FOR  THAT 
ANCIENT,  LOYAL,  AND  PATRIOTIC  BOROUGH 

WE  will  frankly  acknowledge,  that  up  to  the  period  of 
our  being  first  immersed  in  the  voluminous  papers 
of  the  Pickwick  Club,  we  had  never  heard  of  Eatanswill ; 
we  will  with  equal  candour  admit,  that  we  have  in  vain 
searched  for  proof  of  the  actual  existence  of  such  a  place 
at  the  present  day.  Knowing  the  deep  reliance  to  be 
placed  on  every  note  and  statement  of  Mr.  Pickwick's,  and 
not  presuming  to  set  up  our  recollection  against  the  re- 
corded declarations  of  that  great  man,  we  have  consulted 
every  authority,  bearing  upon  the  subject,  to  which  we 
could  possibly  refer.  We  have  traced  every  name  In 
Bchedmes  A  and  B,  without  meeting  with  that  of  Eatans- 
will ;  we  have  minutely  examined  every  comer  of  the 
Pocket  County  Maps  issued  for  the  benefit  of  society  by 
oar  distinguished  publishers,  and  the  same  result  has 
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attended  our  investigation.  We  are  therefore  led  to 
believe,  that  Mr.  Pickwick,  with  that  anxious  desire  to 
abstain  from  giving  offence  to  any,  and  with  those  delicate 
feelings  for  which  all  who  knew  him  well  know  he  was  so 
eminently  remarkable,  purposely  substituted  a  fictitious 
designation,  for  the  real  name  of  the  place  in  which  his 
observations  were  made.  We  are  conmrmed  in  this  belief 
by  a  little  circumstance,  apparently  slight  and  trivial  in 
itself,  but  when  considered  in  this  point  of  view,  not 
undeserving  of  notice.  In  Mr.  Pickwick's  note-book,  we 
can  just  trace  an  entry  of  the  fact,  that  the  places  of  him- 
self and  followers  were  booked  by  the  Norwich  coach ;  but 
this  entry  was  afterwards  lined  through,  as  if  for  the 
purpose  of  concealing  even  the  direction  in  which  the 
borough  is  situated.  We  will  not,  therefore,  hazard  a 
guess  upon  the  subject,  but  will  at  once  proceed  with  this 
history ;  content  with  the  materials  which  its  characters 
have  provided  for  us. 

It  appears  then,  that  the  EatanswiU  people,  like  the 
people  of  many  other  small  towns,  considered  themselves 
of  the  utmost  and  most  mighty  importance,  and  that  evorv 
man  in  EatanswiU,  conscious  of  the  weight  that  attached 
to  his  example,  felt  himself  bound  to  unite,  heart  and 
soul,  with  one  of  the  two  great  parties  that  divided  the 
town — the  Blues  and  the  Buffs.  Now  the  Blues  lost  no 
opportunity  of  opposing  the  Buffs,  and  the  Buffs  lost  no 
opportunity  of  opposing  the  Blues ;  and  the  consequence 
was,  that  whenever  the  Buffs  and  Blues  met  together  at 

gublic  nieeting,  Town-hall,  fair,  or  market,  disputes  and 
igh  words  arose  between  them.  With  these  dissensions 
it  is  almost  superfluous  to  say  that  every  thing  in  Eatans- 
wiU was  made  a  party -question.  If  the  Buffs  proposed  to 
new  skylight  the  market-place,  the  Blues  got  up  public 
meetings,  and  denounced  the  proceeding;  if  the  Blues 
proposed  the  erection  of  an  additional  pump  in  the  High 
Street,  the  Buffs  rose  as  one  man  and  stood  aghast  at 
the  enormity.  There  were  Blue  shops  and  Buff  shops, 
Blue  inns  and  Buff  inns ; — there  was  a  Blue  aisle  and  a 
Buff  aisle,  in  the  very  church  itself. 

Of  course  it  was  essentially  and  indispensably  necessary 
that  each  of  these  powerful  parties  should  have  its  chosen 
organ  and  representative:  and,  accordingly,  there  were 
two  newspapers  in  the  town — the  EatanswiU  Gazette  and 
the  Eatanswill  Independent ;  the  former  advocating  Blue 
principles,  and  the  latter  conducted  on  grounds  decidedly 
Buff.  Eine  newspapers  they  were.  Such  leading  articles, 
and  such  spirited  attacks  t — "  Our  worthless  contemporary, 
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the  Gazette  " — "  That  duigiaoeful  and  dastardly  joanuJ, 
the  IndeT>eadent " — "That  false  and  sourrilous  print,  the 
Indepenoient  '* — "  That  yile  and  slanderous  oalumniator, 
the  Gazette  '* ; — these  and  other  spirit-stiixing  denuncia- 
tions were  strewn  plentifully  over  the  columns  of  eakoh,  in 
every  number,  and  excited  feelinfis  of  the  most  intense 
delight  and  indignation  in  the  bosoms  of  the  towns- 
people. 

Mr.  Pickwick,  with  his  usual  foresight  and  sagacityi  had 
chosen  a  peculiarly  desirable  moment  for  his  visit  to  the 
borough.  Never  was  such  a  contest  known.  The  Honour- 
able Samuel  Slumkey,  of  Slumkey  Hall,  was  the  Blue 
candidate;  and  Horatio  Flzkin,  Esq.,  of  Fizkin  Lodge, 
near  Eatanswill,  had  been  prevailed  upon  hy  his  friends 
to  stand  forward  on  the  BuS  interest.  The  Gazette 
warned  the  electors  of  Eatanswill  that  the  eyes  not  only 
of  England,  but  of  the  whole  civilised  world,  were  upon 
them ;  and  the  Independent  imperatively  demanded  to 
know,  whether  the  constituency  of  Eatanswill  were  the 
grand  fellows,  they  had  always  taken  them  for,  or  base 
and  servile  tools,  undeserving  alike  of  the  name  of  Eng- 
lishmen and  the  blessings  of  freedom.  Never  had  such  a 
commotion  agitated  the  town  before. 

It  was  late  in  the  evening,  when  Mr.  Pickwick  and  his 
companions,  assisted  by  Sam,  dismounted  from  the  roof 
of  the  Eatanswill  coach.  Large  blue  silk  flags  were  flying 
from  the  windows  of  the  Town  Arms  Inn,  and  bills  were 
posted  in  every  sash,  intimating,  in  gigantic  letters,  that 
the  honourable  Samuel  Slumkey's  Committee  sat  there 
daily.  A  crowd  of  idlers  were  assembled  in  the  road, 
loolang  at  a  hoarse  man  in  the  balcony,  who  was  appar- 
ently talking  himself  very  red  in  the  face  in  Mr.  Slumkey*  s 
behalf ;  but  the  force  ana  point  of  whose  arguments  were 
somewhat  impaired  by  the  perpetual  beating  of  four  large 
drums  which  Mr.  Fizkin's  committee  had  stationed  at 
the  street  comer.  There  was  a  busy  little  man  beside  him, 
though,  who  took  ofi  his  hat  at  intervals  and  motioned  to 
the  people  to  cheer,  which  they  regularly  did,  most 
enthusiastically ;  and  as  the  red-faced  gentleman  went  on 
talking  till  he  was  redder  in  the  face  than  ever,  it  seemed 
to  answer  his  purpose  quite  as  well  as  if  anybody  had 
heard  him. 

The  Pickwiokians  had  no  sooner  dismounted,  than 
they  were  surrounded  by  a  branch  mob  of  the  honest  and 
independent,  who  forthwith  set  up  three  deafening  cheers, 
which  being  responded  to  by  the  main  body  (for  it*s  not 
at  all  necessary  for  a  crowd  to  know  what  they  are  cheer- 
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ing  about)  swelled  into  a  tremendous  roar  of  triumph, 
wUoh  stopped  even  the  red-f aoed  man  in  the  balcony. 

'*  Hurrah  I "  shouted  the  mob  in  conclusion. 

''One  cheer  more,"  screamed  the  little  fugleman  in 
the  balcony ;  and  out  shouted  the  mob  again,  as  if  lungs 
were  oast  iron,  with  steel  works. 

"  Slumkey  for  eyer  I "  roared  the  honest  and  independ- 
ent. 

"Slumkey  for  everl'*  echoed  Mr.  Pickwick,  taking  ofiF 
his  hat. 

No  Fizkin,"  roared  the  crowd. 
Oertainly  not,"  shouted  Mr.  Pickwick. 

'*  Hurrah  I  *'  And  then  there  was  another  roaring,  like 
that  of  a  whole  menagerie  when  the  elephant  has  rung 
the  bell  for  the  cold  meat. 

*'  Who  is  Slumkey?"  whispered  Mr.  Tupman. 

"I  don't  know,"  replied  Mr.  Pickwick  in  the  same 
tone.  "Hush.  Don't  ask  any  questions.  It's  always 
best  on  these  occasions  to  do  what  the  mob  do." 

"But  suppose  there  are  two  mobs?"  suggested  Mr. 
Snodgrass. 

**  Shout  with  the  largest,"  replied  Mr.  Pickwick. 

Volumes  could  not  have  said  more. 

They  entered  the  house,  the  crowd  opening  right  and 
left  to  let  them  pass,  and  cheering  vociferously.  The 
first  object  of  consideration  was  to  secure  quarters  for 
the  nignt. 

"Oan  we  have  beds  here?"  inquired  Mr.  Pickwick, 
summoning  the  waiter. 

"  Don't  know.  Sir,"  replied  the  man ;  "  afraid  we're 
full,  Sir — ^I'll  inquire,  Sir.^'  Away  he  went  for  that  pur- 
pose, and  presentiy  returned,  to  ask  whether  the  gentlemen 
were  "Blue." 

As  neither  Mr.  Pickwick  nor  his  companions  took  any 
vital  interest  in  the  cause  of  either  candidate,  the  ques- 
tion was  rather  a  difficult  one  to  answer.  In  this  dilemma 
Mr.  Pickwick  bethought  himself  of  his  new  friend,  Mr. 
Perker. 

"  Do  you  know  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Perker?" 
inquired  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"C3ertahily,  Sir;  honourable  Mr.  Samuel  Slumkey's 
agent." 

"  He  is  Blue,  I  think  ?  " 

*'  Oh  yes.  Sir." 

'*  Then  we  are  Blue,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick ;  but  observing 
that  the  man  looked  rather  doubtful  at  this  accommo- 
dating announcement,  he  gave  him  his  card,  and  desired 
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him  to  present  it  to  Mr.  Parker  forthwith,  if  he  should 
happen  to  be  in  the  house.  The  waiter  retired ;  and  re- 
a^ppearing  almost  immediately  with  a  request  that  Mr. 
Piokwick  would  follow  him,  led  the  way  to  a  large  room 
on  the  first  floor,  where,  seated  at  a  long  table  covered 
with  books  and  papers,  was  Mr.  Perker. 

"  Ah — ah  my  dear  Sir,"  said  the  little  man  advancing 
to  meet  him ;  "  very  happy  to  see  you,  my  dear  Sir,  very. 
Pray  sit  down.  So  you  have  carried  your  intention  into 
effect.  You  have  come  down  here  to  see  an  election — 
eh?" 

Mr.  Pickwick  replied  in  the  affirmative. 

"  Spirited  contest,  my  dear  Sir,"  said  the  little  man. 

"  I  am  delighted  to  hear  it,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  rubbing 
his  hands.  "I  like  to  see  sturdy  patriotism,  on  what- 
ever side  it  is  called  forth ; — and  so  it*s  a  spirited 
contest  ?  " 

"  Oh  yes,"  said  the  little  man,  "  very  much  so  indeed. 
We  have  opened  all  the  public  houses  in  the  place,  and 
left  our  adversary  nothing  but  the  beer-shops — masterly 
stroke  of  policy  that,  my  dear  Sir,  eh  ?  " — and  the  little 
man,  smiled  complacently,  and  took  a  large  pinch  of 
snuff. 

'*  And  what  are  the  probabilities  as  to  the  result  of  the 
contest  ?  "  inquired  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"  Why  doubtful,  my  dear  Sir ;  rather  doubtful  as  vet," 
replied  the  little  man.  **  Fizkin's  people  have  got  three- 
and-thirty  voters  in  the  lock-up  coach-house  at  the  White 
Hart." 

"  In  the  coach-house  t "  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  considerably 
astonished  by  this  second  stroke  of  policy. 

*<  They  keep  *em  locked  up  there,  till  they  want  *em," 
resumed  the  little  man.  '*  The  effect  of  that  is,  you  see, 
to  prevent  our  getting  at  them ;  and  even  if  we  could,  it 
would  be  of  no  use,  for  they  keep  them  very  drunk  on 
purpose.  Smart  fellow  Fizkin's  agent— very  smart  fellow 
mdeed." 

Mr.  Pickwick  stared,  but  said  nothing. 

"We  are  pretty  confident,  though,"  said  Mr.  Perker, 
sinking  his  voice  almost  to  a  whisper.  "  We  had  a  little 
tea-party  here,  last  night— five-ana-forty  women,  my  dear 
Sir — and  gave  every  one  of  'em  a  green  parasol  when  she 
went  away." 

"  A  parasol  1 "  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

**  Fact,  my  dear  Sir,  fact.  Five-and-forty  green  para- 
sols, at  seven-and-sixpence  a-piece.  All  women  like 
finery,— extraordinary    the    effect    of    those    parasols. 
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Seoured  all  their  husbands,  and  half  their  brothers — 
beats  stocking,  and  flannel,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing 
hollow.  My  idea,  my  dear  Sir,  entirely.  Hail,  rain,  or 
sunshine,  you  can't  walk  half-a-dozen  yards  up  the  street, 
without  encountering  half-a-dozen  green  parasols." 

Here  the  little  man  indulged  in  a  convulsion  of  mirth, 
which  was  only  checked  by  the  entrance  of  a  third  party. 

This  was  a  tall,  thin  man,  with  a  sandy-coloured  head 
inclined  to  baldness,  and  a  face  in  which  solemn  import- 
ance was  blended  with  a  look  of  unfathomable  profimdity. 
He  was  dressed  in  a  long  brown  surtout,  with  a  olack  cloui 
waistcoat,  and  drab  trousers.  A  double  eye-glass  dangled 
at  his  waistcoat :  and  on  his  head  he  wore  a  very  low- 
crowned  hat  with  a  broad  brim.  The  new  comer  was 
introduced  to  Mr.  Pickwick  as  Mr.  Pott,  the  editor  of  the 
Eatanswill  Gazette.  After  a  few  preliminary  remarks, 
Mr.  Pott  turned  round  to  Mr.  Pickwick,  and  said  with 
solemnity — 

"  This  contest  excites  great  interest  in  the  metropolis, 
Sir?" 

"  I  believe  it  does,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"  To  which  I  have  reason  to  know,"  said  Pott,  looking 
towards  Mr.  Perker,  for  corroboration, — "to  which  I 
have  reason  to  know  my  article  of  last  Saturday  in  some 
degree  contributed." 

*'  Not  the  least  doubt  of  that,"  said  the  little  man. 

"  The  press  is  a  mighty  engine.  Sir,"  said  Pott. 

Mr.  Pickwick  yielded  his  fullest  assent  to  the  proposi- 
tion. 

"But  I  trust.  Sir,"  said  Pott,  "that  I  have  never 
abused  the  enormous  power  I  wield.  I  trust.  Sir,  that  I 
have  never  pointed  the  noble  instrument  which  is  placed 
in  my  hands,  against  the  sacred  bosom  of  private  life,  or 
the  tender  breast  of  individual  reputation ; — I  trust,  Sir, 
that  I  have  devoted  my  energies  to — to  endeavours — 
humble  they  may  be,  humble  I  know  they  are — to  instil 
those  principles  of — which — are — " 

Here  the  editor  of  the  Eatanswill  Gazette,  appearing 
to  ramble,  Mr.  Pickwick  came  to  his  relief,  and  said — 

"  Certainly." 

"And  what,  Sir"— said  Pott— "what.  Sir,  let  me  ask 
vou  as  an  impartial  man,  is  the  state  of  the  public  mind 
m  London,  with  reference  to  my  contest  with  the  Inde- 
pendent ?" 

"  Greatly  excited,  no  doubt,"  interposed  Mr.  Perker, 
with  a  look  of-slvness  which  was  very  likely  accidental. 

"  That  contest,'^  said  Pott,  "  shall  be  prolonged  so  long 
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as  I  have  health  and  strenffth,  and  that  portion  of  talent 
with  which  I  am  giftea.  From  that  contest,  Sir, 
although  it  may  unsettle  men*s  minds  and  excite  their 
feelings,  and  render  them  incapable  for  the  discharge  of 
the  eveiy-day  duties  of  ordinary  life ;  from  that  contest, 
Sir,  I  will  never  shrink,  till  I  have  set  my  heel  upon  the 
Eatanswill  Independent.  I  wish  the  people  of  London, 
and  the  people  of  this  countiy  to  know.  Sir,  that  they 
may  rely  upon  me  ; — that  I  will  not  desert  them,  that  i 
am  resolved  to  stand  by  them,  Sir,  to  the  last." 

"  Your  conduct  is  most  noble.  Sir,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick ; 
and  he  grasped  the  hand  of  the  magnanimous  Pott. 

"  You  are,  Sir,  I  perceive,  a  man  of  sense  and  talent," 
said  Mr.  Pott,  almost  breathless  with  the  vehemence  of 
his  patriotic  declaration.  "X  am  most  happy.  Sir,  to 
make  the  acquaintance  of  such  a  man." 

"And  I,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  "feel  deeply  honoured  by 
this  expression  of  your  opinion.  Allow  me.  Sir,  to  intro- 
duce you  to  my  fellow-travellers,  the  other  corresponding 
members  of  the  club  I  am  proud  to  have  founded." 

"  I  shall  be  delighted,"  said  Mr.  Pott. 

Mr.  Pickwick  withdrew,  and  returning  with  his  three 
friends,  presented  them  in  due  form  to  the  editor  of  the 
Eatanswill  Gazette. 

••Now  my  dear  Pott,"  said  little  Mr.  Perker,  "the 
question  is,  what  are  we  to  do  with  our  friends  here  ?  " 

"We  can  stop  in  this  house,  I  suppose,"  said  Mr. 
Pickwick. 

"  Not  a  spare  bed  in  the  house,  my  dear  Sir — not  a 
single  bed." 

**  Extremely  awkward,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"  Very  " ;  said  his  fellow-voyagers. 

"I  have  an  idea  upon  this  subject,"  said  Mr.  Pott, 
"  which  I  think  may  be  very  successfully  adopted.  They 
have  two  beds  at  the  Peacock,  and  I  can  boldly  say,  on 
behalf  of  Mrs.  Pott,  that  she  will  be  delighted  to  accom- 
modate Mr.  Pickwick  and  any  one  of  his  friends,  if  the 
other  two  gentlemen  and  their  servant  do  not  object  to 
shifting,  as  they  best  can,  at  the  Peacock." 

After  repeated  pressings  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Pott,  and 
repeated  protestations  on  that  of  Mr.  Pickwick  that  he 
could  not  think  of  incommoding  or  troubling  his  amiable 
wife,  it  was  decided  that  this  was  the  only  feasible  ar- 
rangement that  could  be  made.  So  it  was  made;  and 
after  dining  together  at  the  Town  Arms,  the  friends 
separated,  Mr.  Tupman  and  Mr.  Snodgrass  repairing  to 
the  Peacock,  and  Mr.  Pickwick  and  Mr.  Winkle  proceed- 
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ing  to  the  mansion  of  Mr.  Pott ;  it  having  been  pteviouBly 
arranged  that  they  should  all  re-asBemole  at  the  Town 
Arms  in  the  morning,  and  accompany  the  honourable 
Samuel  Slumkey's  procession  to  the  place  of  nomination. 

Mr.  Pott's  domestic  circle  was  limited  to  himself  and 
his  wife.  All  men  whom  mighty  genius  has  raised  to  a 
proud  eminence  in  the  world,  have  usually  some  little 
weakness  which  appears  the  more  conspicuous  from  the 
contrast  it  presents  to  their  general  character.  If  Mr. 
Pott  had  a  weakness,  it  was,  perhaps,  that  he  was  rcUher 
too  submissive  to  the  somewhatcontemptuous  controul  and 
sway  of  his  wife.  We  do  not  feel  justified  in  laying  any 
particular  stress  upon  the  fact,  because  on  the  present 
occasion  all  Mrs.  Pott's  most  winning  ways  were  brought 
into  requisition  to  receive  the  two  gentlemen. 

"  My  dear,"  said  Mr.  Pott,  "  Mr.  Pickwick— Mr.  Pick- 
wick of  London." 

Mrs.  Pott  received  Mr.  Pickwick's  patemalgrasp  of  the 
hand  with  enchanting  sweetness :  and  Mr.  Winlde,  who 
had  not  been  announced  at  all,  slided  and  bowed,  un- 
noticed in  an  obscure  comer. 

"  P.  my  deai^-"  said  Mrs.  Pott. 

"  My  Ufe,"  said  Mr.  Pott. 

"  Pray  introduce  the  other  gentleman." 

"I  beg  a  thousand  pardons,"  said  Mr.  Pott.  "  Permit 
me — Mrs.  Pott,  Mr. — " 

'•  Winkle,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

**  Winkle,"  echoed  Mr.  Pott ;  and  the  ceremony  of  in- 
troduction was  complete. 

"We  owe  you  many  apologies.  Ma'am,"  said  Mr. 
Pickwick,  "for  disturbing  your  domestic  arrangements 
at  so  short  a  notice." 

"  I  beg  you  won't  mention  it,  Sir,"  replied  the  feminine 
Pott,  with  vivacity.  "It  is  a  high  treat  to  me,  I  assure 
you,  to  see  any  new  faces ;  living  as  I  do,  from  day  to  day, 
and  week  to  week,  in  this  dull  place,  and  seeing  nobody." 

"  Nobody,  my  dear  1 "  exclaimed  Mr.  Pott,  archly. 

"  Nobody  but  you"  retorted  Mrs.  Pott,  with  asperity. 

"  You  see,  Mr.  Pickwick,"  said  the  host  in  explanation 
of  his  wife's  lament,  "  that  we  are  in  some  measure  cut 
of!  from  many  enjoyments  and  pleasures  of  which  we 
might  otherwise  partake.  My  public  station,  as  editor 
of  the  Eatanswill  Gazette,  the  position  which  that  paper 
holds  in  the  countiy,  my  constant  immersion  in  the 
vortex  9f  politics — " 

P.  m^  dear — "  interposed  Mrs.  Pott. 
My  hfe — "  said  the  editor. 
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'*  I  wish,  my  dear,  you  would  endaavour  to  find  some 
topic  of  oonyenatlon  in  whioh  these  gentlemen  might  ti^e 
some  rational  interest.*' 

'*  But,  my  love,"  said  Mr.  Pott,  with  great  humility, 
"Mr.  fiokwick  does  take  an  interest  in  it." 

**  It's  well  for  him  if  he  can,"  said  Mrs.  Pott,  emphati- 
cally ;  "  I  am  wearied  out  of  my  life  with  your  politics, 
and  quarrels  with  the  Independent,  and  nonsense.  I  am 
quite  astonished  P.  at  your  making  such  an  exhibition  of 
your  absurdity." 

"  But  my  dear "  said  Mr.  Pott. 

**0h,  nonsense,  don't  talk  to  me;"  said  Mrs.  Pott. 
"Do  you  play  ecarU,  Sir?" 

"  I  shall  be  yery  happy  to  learn,  under  your  tuition," 
replied  Mr.  Winkle. 

"  Well,  then,  draw  that  little  table  into  this  window, 
and  let  me  get  out  of  hearing  of  those  prosy  politics." 

"  Jane,"  s^d  Mr.  Pott,  to  the  servant  who  brought  in 
candles,  "  go  down  into  the  office,  and  bring  me  up  the 
file  of  the  Gazette  for  Eighteen  Hundred  and  Twenty- 
Eight.  I'll  just  read  you—"  added  the  editor,  turning  to 
Mr.  Pickwick,  "  I'll  just  read  you  a  few  of  the  leaders  I 
wrote  at  that  time,  upon  the  Buff  job  of  appointing  a 
new  tollman  to  the  turnpike  here ;  I  rather  think  they'll 
amuse  you." 

"  I  should  like  to  hear  them  very  much,  indeed,"  said 
Mr.  Pickwick. 

Up  came  the  file,  and  down  sat  the  editor,  with  Mr. 
Pickwick  at  his  side. 

We  have  in  vain  pored  over  the  leaves  of  Mr.  Pickwick's 
note-book,  in  the  hope  of  meeting  with  a  general  sum- 
mary of  these  beautiful  compositions.  We  have  eveiy 
reason  to  believe  that  he  was  perfectly  enraptured  with 
the  vigonr  and  freshness  of  the  style ;  indeed,  Mr.  Winkle 
has  recorded  the  fact  that  his  eyes  were  closed,  as  if  with 
excess  of  pleasure,  during  the  whole  time  of  their  perusal. 

The  announcement  of  supper  put  a  stop  both  to  the 
game  at  ecarU^  and  the  recapitulation  of  the  beauties  of 
the  Batanswill  Gasette.  Mrs.  Pott  was  in  the  highest 
sjpirita  and  the  most  agreeable  humour.  Mr.  Winkle  had 
already  made  considerable  progress  in  her  good  opinion, 
and  she  did  not  hesitate  to  inform  him,  confidentially, 
that  Mr.  Pickwick  was  "  a  delightful  old  dear."  These 
temuB  convey  a  familiarity  of  expression,  in  which  few  of 
those  who  were  intimately  acquamted  with  that  colossal- 
minded  man,  would  have  presumed  to  indulge.  We 
have  preserved  them,  neverwelees,  as  affording  at  once 
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a  touching  and  a  convincing  proof  of  the  estimation  in 
which  he  was  held  by  every  class  of  society,  and  the  ease 
with  which  he  made  his  way  to  their  hearts  and  feelings. 

It  was  a  late  hour  of  the  night — long  after  Mr.  Tupman 
and  Mr.  Snodgrass  had  fallen  asleep  in  the  inmost  re- 
cesses of  the  Peacock — when  the  two  friends  retired  to 
rest.  Slumber  soon  fell  upon  the  senses  of  Mr.  Winkle,  but 
his  feelings  had  been  excited,  and  his  admiration  roused ; 
and  for  many  hours  after  sleep  had  rendered  him  in- 
sensible to  earthly  objects,  the  face  and  figure  of  the 
agreeable  Mrs.  Pott  presented  themselves  again  and 
again  to  his  wandering  imagination. 

The  noise  and  bustle  which  ushered  in  the  morning, 
were  sufficient  to  dispel  from  the  mind  of  the  most 
romantic  visionary  in  existence,  any  associations  but 
those  which  were  immediately  connected  with  the  rapidly- 
approaching  election.  The  beating  of  drums,  the  blowing 
of  horns  and  trumpets,  the  shouting  of  men,  and  tramping 
of  horses,  echoed  and  re-echoed  through  the  streets  from 
the  earliest  dawn  of  day ;  and  an  occasional  fight  between 
the  light  skirmishers  of  either  party,  at  once  enlivened 
the  preparations,  and  agreeably  diversified  their  character. 

'*  Well,  Sam,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  as  his  valet  appeared 
at  his  bedroom  door,  just  as  he  was  concluding  his  toilet ; 
"  all  alive  to-day,  I  suppose  ?  " 

*•  Regular  game.  Sir,"  replied  Mr.  Weller ;  "  our  people's 
a  ool-lecting  down  at  the  Town  Arms,  and  they're  a  holler- 
ing themselves  hoarse  already." 

"Ah,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  '*do  they  seem  devoted  to 
their  party,  Sam  ?  " 

"  Never  see  such  dewotion  in  my  life,  Sir." 

"  Energetic,  eh  ?  "  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"Uncommon,"  replied  Sam;  "I  never  see  men  eat 
and  drink  so  much  aiore.  I  wonder  they  ain't  afeer'd  o* 
bustin' ." 

"That's  the  mistaken  kindness  of  the  gentry  here," 
said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"  Werry  likely,"  replied  Sam,  briefly. 

"  Fine,  fresh,  hearl^r  fellows  they  seem,"  said  Mr.  Pick- 
wick, glancing  from  the  window. 

"Werry  fresh,"  replied  Sam ;  "  me,  and  the  two  waiters 
at  the  Peacock  has  been  a  pumpin'  over  the  independent 
woters  as  supped  there  last  night." 

"Pumping  over  independent  voters  1"  exclaimed  Mr. 
Pickwick. 

"  Yes,"  said  his  attendant,  "  evenr  man  slept  vere  he 
fell  down ;  we  dragged  'em  out,  one  by  one,  this  momin ', 
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and  put  'em  under  the  pump,  and  thejr're  in  reg'lar  fine 
order,  now.  Shillin*  a  head  the  committee  paid  for  that 
•ere  job." 

"  Can  Buch  things  be  1 "  exclaimed  the  astoniahed  Mr. 
Pidcwick. 

"  Lord  bless  your  heart.  Sir,"  said  Sam,  *'  why  where 
was  you  half  baptized  ?— that's  nothin',  that  an't." 

"  Nothing?"  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"  Nothin^  at  all.  Sir,"  renlied  his  attendant.  **  The 
night  afore  the  last  day  o  the  last  election  here,  the 
opposite  party  bribed  the  bar-maid  at  the  Town  Arms,  to 
hocus  the  brandy  and  water  of  fourteen  unpolled  electors 
as  was  a-stoppin'  in  the  house." 

"  What  do  you  mean  by '  hocussing '  brandy  and  water  ?  " 
inquired  Mr.  Pickwick. 

*'  Puttin'  laud'num  in  it,"  replied  Sam.  "  Blessed  if 
she  didn't  send  'em  all  to  sleep  till  twelve  hours  arter 
the  election  was  over.  They  took  one  man  up  to  the 
booth,  in  a  truck,  fast  asleep,  by  wa^  of  experiment,  but 
it  was  no  go — they  wouldn  t  poll  him ;  so  they  brought 
him  back,  and  put  him  to  bed  again." 

"  Strange  practices,  these,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick ;  half 
speaking  to  himself,  and  half  addressing  Sam. 

"  Not  half  so  strange  as  a  miraculous  circumstance  as 
happened  to  my  own  father,  at  an  election-time,  in  this 
weiy  place.  Sir,"  replied  Sam. 

Wnat  was  that?"  inquired  Mr.  Pickwick. 
Why  he  drove  a  coach  down  here  once,"  said  Sam ; 
*Lection  time  came  on,  and  he  was  engaged  by  vun  party 
to  bring  down  woters  from  London.  Ki^t  afore  he  was 
agoing  to  drive  up,  committee  on  t'other  side  sends  for  him 
quietly,  and  away  he  goes  vith  the  messenger,  who  shows 
him  in ; — large  room — ^lots  of  gen'l'm'n — heaps  of  papers, 
pens  and  ink,  and  all  that  'ere.  '  Ah,  Mr.  weller,'  says 
the  gen'l'm'n  in  the  chair,  *  glad  to  see  you,  Sir ;  how  are 
you?' — 'Weny  well,  thank'ee,  Sir,'  says  my  father;  *I 
hope  yauWe  pretty  middlin,'  says  he — '  Pretty  well,  thank'ee 
Sir,'  says  the  gen'l'm'n ;  *  sit  down,  Mr.  Weller — pray  sit 
down.  Sir.'  So  my  father  sits  down,  and  he  and  the 
gen'l'm'n  looks  very  hard  at  each  other.  *You  don't 
remember  me  ? '  says  the  gen'l'm'n. — '  Can't  say  I  do,' 
says  my  Either — ^Oh,  I  know  you,'  says  the  genTm'n; 
*^ow'a  you  ven  you  was  a  boy,*  says  he — *  Well,  I  don't 
remember  you,*  says  my  father — *  That's  wery  odd,'  says 
the  geni'm'n — *  Weiy,'  says  my  father — *  You  must  have 
a  bad  mem'nr,  Mr.  Weller,'  says  the  gen'l'm'n—*  Well,  it 
is  a  wery  bad  'un,'  says  my  father — *  I  thought  so,'  says 
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the  genTm'n.  So  then  they  r>ours  him  out  a  glass  o* 
wine,  and  gammons  him  about  his  driving,  and  gets  him 
into  a  regTar  good  humour,  and  at  last  shoves  a  twenty 
pound  note  in  his  hand.  '  It's  a  wery  bad  road  between 
this  and  London/  says  the  genTm'n — 'Here  and  there 
it  M  a  wery  heavy  roaa,'  says  my  lather — '  'Specially  near 
the  canal,  I  think,'  says  the  gen'l'm'n — 'Nasty  bit,  that 
'ere,'  says  my  father — 'WeU,  Mr.  Weller,'  says  the 
gen'l'm'n,  'you're  a  wery  good  whip,  and  can  do  what 
you  like  with  your  horses,  we  know.  We're  all  wery  fond 
o'  you,  Mr.  Weller,  so  in  case  you  should  have  an  accident 
when  you're  a  bringing  these  here  woters  down,  and 
should  tip  'em  over  into  the  canal  vithout  hurtin'  'em, 
this  is  for  yourself,'  says  he — 'Gen'l'm'n,  you're  wery 
kind,'  says  my  father,  'and  I'll  drink  your  health  in 
another  glass  of  wine,'  says  he ;  vioh  he  did,  and  then 
buttons  up  the  money,  and  bows  himself  out.  You 
vouldn't  believe,  Sir,"  continued  Sam,  with  a  look  of 
inexpressible  impudence  at  his  master,  "that  on  the 
wery  day  as  he  came  down  with  them  woters,  his  coach 
wets  upset  on  that  'ere  wery  spot,  and  ev'ry  man  on  'em 
was  turned  into  the  canal. 

"  And  got  out  again  ?  "  inquired  Mr.  Pickwick,  hastily. 

"  Why,"  replied  Sam,  very  slowly,  "  I  rather  think  one 
old  gentleman  was  missin' ;  I  know  his  hat  was  found, 
but  I  ain't  quite  certain  whether  his  head  was  in  it  or 
not.  But  what  I  look  at,  is  the  hez-traordinary,  and 
wonderful  coincidence,  that  arter  what  that  gen'l'm'n 
said  my  father's  coach  should  be  upset  in  that  wery  place, 
and  on  that  wery  day  1 " 

"It  is,  no  doubt,  a  very 'extraordinary  circumstance, 
indeed,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick.  "  But  brush  my  hat,  Sam, 
for  I  hear  Mr  Winkle  calling  me  to  breakfast." 

With  these  words  Mr.  Fickwick  descended  to  the 
parlour,  where  he  found  break&st  laid,  and  the  family 
already  assembled.  The  meal  was  hastily  despatched; 
each  of  the  gentlemen's  hats  was  decorated  with  an 
enormous  blue  favour,  made  up  by  the  fair  hands  of  Mrs. 
Pott  herself,  and  as  Mr.  Winkle  liad  undertaken  to  escort 
the  lady  to  a  house  top,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
hustings,  Mr.  Pickwick  and  Mr.  Pott  repaired  alone  to 
the  Town  Arms,  from  the  back  window  of  which,  one  of 
Mr.  Slumkey's  committee  was  addressing  six  smaJl  boys, 
and  one  girl,  whom  h^  dignified,  at  every  second  sentence, 
with  the  imposing  title  of  "  men  of  EatanswiU,"  whereat 
the  six  small  boys  aforesaid  cheered  prodigiously. 

The  stable-yara  exhibited  unequivocal  symptoms  of  the 
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gloiy  and  strength  of  the  Eatanswill  Blues.  There  was  a 
regular  army  of  blue  flags,  some  with  one  handle,  and 
some  with  two,  exhibiting  appropriate  devices,  in  golden 
characters  four  feet  high,  and  stout  in  proportion.  There 
was  a  grand  band  ol  trumpets,  bassoons,  and  drums, 
marshalled  four  abreast,  and  earning  their  money,  if 
eyer  men  did,  especially  the  drum  beaters,  who  were  very 
muscular.  There  were  bodies  of  constables  with  blue 
staves,  twenty  committee-men  with  blue  scarves,  and  a 
mob  of  voters  with  blue  cockades.  There  were  electors 
on  horseback,  and  electors  a-foot.  There  was  an  open 
carriage  and  four,  for  the  honourable  Samuel  Slumkey ; 
and  there  were  four  carriages  and  pair,  for  his  friends 
and  supporters:  and  the  flags  were  rustling,  and  the 
band  was  playing,  and  the  constables  were  swearing,  and 
the  twenty  committee-men  were  squabbling,  and  the 
mob  were  shouting,  and  the  horses  were  backing,  and  the 
post-boys  perspiring;  and  everybody,  and  everything, 
then  and  there  assembled,  was  for  the  special  use,  be- 
hoof, honour,  and  renown,  of  the  honourable  Samuel 
SImnkey  of  Slumkey  Hall,  one  of  the  candidates  for  the 
representation  of  the  Borough  of  Eatanswill,  in  the 
Commons  House  of  Parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

Loud  and  long  were  the  cheers,  and  mighty  was  the 
rustling  of  one  of  the  blue  flags,  with  "Libertnr  of  the 
Press "  inscribed  thereon,  when  the  sandy  head  of  Mr. 
Pott  was  discerned  in  one  of  the  windows,  by  the  mob 
beneath ;  and  tremendous  was  the  enthusiasm  when  the 
honourable  Samuel  Slumkey  himself,  in  top  boots,  and  a 
blue  neckerchief,  advanced  and  seized  the  hand  of  the 
said  Pott,  and  melo-dramatically  testified  by  gestures  to 
the  crowd,  his  ineffaceable  obligations  to  the  Eatanswill 
Gasette. 

**I8  everything  ready?"  said  the  honourable  Samuel 
Slumkey  to  Mr.  Perker. 

"  Everything,  my  dear  Sir,"  was  the  little  man's  reply. 

"  Nothing  has  been  omitted,  I  hope  ?  "  said  the  honour- 
able Samuel  Slumkey. 

"Nothing  has  been  left  undone,  my  dear  Sir — nothing 
whatever.  There  are  twenty  washed  men  at  the  street 
door  for  you  to  shake  hands  with;  and  six  children  in 
arms  that  you're  to  pat  on  the  head,  and  inquire  the  age 
of ;  be  particular  about  the  children,  my  dear  Sir, — ^it  has 
always  a  great  effect,  that  sort  of  thing." 

"  I'll  taS:e  care,"  said  the  honourable  Samuel  Slumkey. 

••  And,  perhaps,  my  dear  Sir —  "  said  the  cautious  little 
xnan,  *'  perhaps  if  you  could— 1  don't  mean  to  say  it's  in- 
II 
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dispensable — but  if  you  coiUd  manage  to  kiss  one  of  'em, 
it  would  produce  a  veiy  gieat  impression  on  the  crowd." 

"  Wouldn't  it  have  as  good  an  effect  if  the  proposer  or 
seconder  did  that  ?  "  said  the  honourable  Samuel  Slumkey. 

"  Why,  I  am  afraid  it  wouldn't,"  replied  the  agent ;  "  if 
it  were  done  by  yourself,  my  dear  Sir,  I  think  it  would 
make  you  very  popular." 

*'  Very  well,"  said  the  honourable  Samuel  Slumkey,  with 
a  resigned  air,  "Then  it  must  be  done.    That's  all." 

"  Arrange  the  procession,"  cried  the  twenty  committee- 
men. 

Amidst  the  cheers  of  the  assembled  throng,  the  band, 
and  the  constables,  and  the  committee-men,  and  the 
voters,  and  the  horsemen,  and  the  carriages,  took  their 
places — each  of  the  two-horse  vehicles  being  closely  packed 
with  as  many  gentlemen  as  could  manage  to  stand  upright 
in  it;  and  that  assigned  to  Mr.  Perker,  containing  Mr. 
Pickwick,  Mr.  Tupman,  Mr.  Snodgrass,  and  about  half-a- 
dozen  of  the  conmiittee  beside. 

There  was  a  moment  of  awful  suspense  as  the  procession 
waited  for  the  honourable  Samuel  Slumkey  to  step  into 
his  carriage.    Suddenly  the  crowd  set  up  a  great  cheering. 

"He  has  come  out,"  said  little  Mr.  Perker,  greatly 
excited ;  the  more  so  as  their  position  did  not  enable  them 
to  see  what  was  going  forwara. 

Another  cheer,  much  louder. 

"  He  has  shaken  hands  with  the  men,"  cried  the  little 
agent. 

Another  cheer,  far  more  vehement. 

"  He  has  patted  the  babes  on  the  head,"  said  Mr.  Perker, 
trembling  with  anxiety. 

A  roar  of  applause  that  rent  the  air. 

"  He  has  kissed  one  of  'em  I "  exclaimed  the  delighted 
little  man. 

A  second  roar. 

"  He  has  kissed  another,"  gasped  the  excited  manager. 

A  third  roar. 

*'  He's  kissing  'em  all  I "  screamed  the  enthusiastic  little 
gentleman.  Ajud  hailed  by  the  deafening  shouts  of  the 
multitude,  the  procession  moved  on. 

How  or  by  wnat  means  it  became  mixed  up  with  the 
other  procession,  and  how  it  was  ever  extricated  from  the 
confusion  consequent  thereupon,  is  more  than  we  can 
undertake  to  describe,  inasmuch  as  Mr.  Pickwick's  hat 
was  knocked  over  his  eyes,  nose,  and  mouth,  by  one  poke 
of  a  Buff  flag  staff,  very  early  in  the  proceedings.  He 
describes  himself  as  being  surrounded  on  every  side,  when 
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he  ooold  catoh  a  glimpse  of  the  scene,  by  angry  and  fero- 
cious countenances,  by  a  vast  cloud  of  dust,  and  by  a  dense 
crowd  of  combatants.  He  represents  himself  as  being 
forced  from  the  carriage  by  some  unseen  power,  and  being 
personally  engaged  in  a  pugilistic  encounter;  but  with 
whom,  or  how,  or  why,  he  is  wholly  unable  to  state.  He 
then  felt  himself  forced  up  some  wooden  steps  by  the 
persons  from  behind:  and  on  removing  his  hat,  found 
himself  surrounded  by  his  friends,  in  the  very  front  of  the 
left  hand  side  of  the  hustings.  The  right  was  reserved 
for  the  Buff  party,  and  the  centre  for  the  Mayor  and  his 
officers ;  one  of  whom — the  fat  crier  of  EatanswiU — ^was 
fining  an  enormous  bell,  by  way  of  commanding  silence, 
while  Mr.  Horatio  Fizkin,  and  the  Honourable  Samuel 
Slumkey,  with  their  hands  upon  their  hearts,  were  bowing 
with  the  utmost  affability  to  the  troubled  sea  of  heads  that 
inundated  the  open  space  in  front;  and  from  whence 
arose  a  storm  of  groans,  and  shouts,  and  yells,  and  hoot- 
ings,  that  would  have  done  honour  to  an  earthquake. 

**  There's  Winkle,"  said  Mr.  Tupman,  pulling  his  friend 
by  the  sleeve. 

"  Where  ?  "  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  putting  on  his  spectacles, 
which  he  had  fortunately  kept  in  his  pocket  hitherto. 

"  There,'*  said  Mr.  Tupman, "  on  the  top  of  that  house." 
And  there  sure  enough,  m  the  leaden  gutter  of  a  tiled  roof, 
were  Mr.  Winkle  and  Mrs.  Pott,  comfortably  seated  in  a 
Gouple  of  chairs,  waving  their  handkerchiefs  in  token  of 
reco^ition — ^a  compliment  which  Mr.  Pickwick  returned 
by  kissing  his  hand  to  the  lady. 

The  proceedings  had  not  yet  commenced ;  and  as  an  in- 
active crowd  is  generally  disposed  to  be  jocose,  this  very 
innocent  action  was  sufficient  to  awaken  their  facetious- 
ness. 

**  Oh  you  wicked  old  rascal,"  cried  one  voice,  "  looking 
arter  the  girls,  are  vou  ?  " 

"  Oh  you  wenerable  sinner,"  cried  another. 

"  Putting  on  his  spectacles  to  look  at  a  married  'ooman  I " 
said  a  thixd. 

"  I  see  him  a  vinkin  at  her,  vith  his  vicked  old  eye," 
shouted  a  fourth. 

**  Look  arter  your  wife,  Pott,"  bellowed  a  fifth ; — and 
then  there  was  a  roar  of  laughter. 

As  these  taunts  were  accompsknied  with  invidious  com- 
parisons between  Mr.  Pickwick  and  an  aged  ram,  and 
several  witticisms  of  the  like  nature ;  and  as  they  more- 
over rather  tended  to  convej  reflections  upon  the  honour 
of  an  innocent  lady,  Mr.  Pickwick's  indignation  was  ex- 
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ceBsiye;  but  as  silence  was  proolaimed  at  the  moment, 
he  contented  himself  by  scorching  the  mob  wit^  a  look  of 
pity  for  their  misguided  minds,  at  which  they  laughed 
more  boisterously  than  ever. 

"  Silence,"  roared  the  Mayor's  attendants. 

"  Whifiln,  proclaim  silence,"  said  the  Mayor,  with  an 
air  of  pomp  befitting  his  lofty  station.  In  obedience  to 
this  command  the  crier  performed  another  concerto  on 
the  bell,  whereupon  a  gentleman  in  the  crowd  called  out 
"  muffins  " ;  which  occasioned  another  laugh. 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  the  Mayor,  at  as  loud  a  pitch  as  he 
could  possibly  force  his  voice  to,  "  Gentlemen.  Brother 
electors  of  the  Borough  of  Batanswill.  We  are  met  here 
to-day  for  the  purpose  of  choosing  a  representative  in  the 
room  of  our  late — " 

Here  the  Mayor  was  interrupted  by  a  voice  in  the 
crowd. 

"  Suc-cess  to  the  Mayor ! "  cried  the  voice,  "  and  may  he 
never  desert  the  nail  and  sarspan  business,  as  he  got  his 
money  by." 

This  allusion  to  the  professional  pursuits  of  the  orator 
was  received  with  a  storm  of  delight,  which,  with  a  beU- 
aooompaniment,  rendered  the  remainder  of  his  speech 
inaudible,  with  the  exception  of  the  concluding  sentence, 
in  which  he  thanked  the  meeting  for  the  patient  attention 
with  which  they  had  heard  him  throughout, — an  expres- 
sion of  gratitude  which  elicited  another  burst  of  mirth,  of 
about  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  duration. 

Next,  a  tall  thin  gentleman,  in  a  very  stiff  white  necker- 
chief, after  being  repeatedly  desired  by  the  crowd  to  "  send 
a  boy  home,  to  ask  whether  he  hadn't  left  his  woice  under 
the  pillow,"  begged  to  nominate  a  fit  and  proper  ^rson  to 
represent  them  in  Parliament.  And  when  he  said  it  was 
Horatio  Fizkin,  Esquire,  of  Fizkin  Lodge,  near  Eatanswill, 
the  Fizkinites  applauded,  and  the  Slumkeyites  groaned, 
so  long,  and  so  loudly,  that  both  he  and  the  seconder  might 
have  sung  comic  songs  in  lieu  of  speaking,  without  any- 
body being  a  bit  the  wiser. 

The  friends  of  Horatio  Fizkin,  Esquire,  having  had  their 
innings,  a  little  choleric,  pink-faced  man  stood  forward 
to  propose  another  fit  and  proper  person  to  represent  the 
electors  of  Eatanswill  in  Parliament ;  and  very  swimmingly 
the  pink-faced  gentleman  would  have  got  on,  if  he  had  not 
been  rather  too  choleric  to  entertain  a  sufficient  perception 
of  the  fun  of  the  crowd.  But  after  a  very  few  sentences  of 
figurative  eloquence,  the  pink-faced  gentleman  got  from 
denouncing  those  who  interrupted  him  in  the  mob,  to  ex- 
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ohanging  defiances  with  the  gentlemen  on  the  hustingi ; 
whereupon  ftiose  an  uproar  which  reduced  him  to  the 
necessity  of  expressing  his  feelings  by  serious  pantomime, 
which  he  did,  and  then  left  the  stage  to  his  seconder,  who 
delivered  a  written  speech  of  half  an  hour's  length,  and 
wouldn't  be  stopped,  because  he  had  sent  it  all  to  the 
Eatanswill  Gazette,  and  the  Eatanswill  Gazette  had 
printed  it,  every  word. 

Then  Horatio  Fizkin,  Esquire,  of  Fizkin  Lodge,  near 
Eatanswill,  presented  himself  for  the  purpose  of  addressing 
the  electors ;  which  he  no  sooner  did,  than  the  band  em- 
ployed by  the  honourable  Samuel  Slumkey,  commenced 
performing  with  a  power  to  which  their  strength  in  the 
morning  was  a  trifle ;  in  return  for  which,  the  BnS  crowd 
belaboured  the  heads  and  shoulders  of  the  Blue  crowd ; 
on  which  the  Blue  crowd  endeavoured  to  dispossess  them- 
selves of  their  veiy  unpleasant  neighbours  the  Buff  crowd ; 
and  a  scene  of  struggling,  and  pushing,  and  fighting, 
succeeded,  to  which  we  can  no  more  do  justice  than  the 
Mayor  could,  although  he  issued  imperative  orders  to 
twelve  constables  to  seize  the  ringleaders,  who  might 
amount  in  number  to  two  hundred  and  fift^,  or  there- 
abouts. At  all  these  encounters,  Horatio  Fizkin,  Esquire, 
of  Fizkin  Lodge,  and  his  friends,  waxed  fierce  and  furious ; 
until  at  last  Horatio  Fizkin,  Esquire,  of  Fizkin  Lodge, 
begged  to  ask  his  opponent,  the  honourable  Samuel  Slum- 
key  of  Slumkey  Hall,  whether  that  band  played  by  his 
consent ;  which  question  the  honourable  Samuel  Slumkey 
declining  to  answer,  Horatio  Fizkin,  Esquire,  of  Fizkin 
Lodge,  shook  his  fist  in  the  countenance  of  the  honour- 
able Samuel  Slumkey,  of  Slumkey  Hall ;  upon  which  the 
honourable  Samuel  Slumkey,  his  blood  bemg  up,  defied 
Horatio  Fizkin,  Esquire,  to  mortal  combat.  At  this  vio- 
lation of  all  known  rules  and  precedents  of  order,  the  Mayor 
commanded  another  fantasia  on  the  bell,  and  declared 
that  he  would  bring  before  himself,  both  Horatio  Fizkin, 
Esquire,  of  Fizkin  Lodge,  and  the  honourable  Samuel 
Slumkey,  of  Slumkey  Hall,  and  bind  them  over  to  keep 
the  peace.  Upon  this  terrific  denunciation,  the  sujpporters 
of  the  two  candidates  interfered,  and  after  the  fnends  of 
each  pctfty  had  quarrelled  in  pairs  for  three-quarters  of  an 
hour,  Horatio  Fizkin,  Esquire,  touched  his  hat  to  the  hon- 
ourable SamuelSlumkey :  the  honourable  Samuel  Slumkey 
touched  his  to  Horatio  Fizkin,  Esquire :  the  band  was 
■topped,  the  crowd  were  partially  quieted,  and  Horatio 
Fizjnn,  Esquire,  waa  permitted  to  proceed. 

The  speeches  of  the  two  candidates,  though  differing  in 
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every  other  reepeot,  afforded  a  beanfeiful  tribute  to  the 
merit  and  high  worth  of  the  electors  of  Eatanswill.  Both 
expressed  their  opinion  that  a  more  independent,  a  more  en- 
lightened, a  more  public-spirited,  a  more  noble-minded,  a 
more  disinterested  set  of  men  than  those  who  had  promised 
to  vote  for  him,  never  existed  on  earth ;  each  darkly 
hinted  his  suspicions  that  the  electors  in  the  opposite 
interest  had  certain  swinish  and  besotted  infirmities  which 
rendered  them  unfit  for  the  exercise  of  the  important  duties 
they  were  called  upon  to  discharge.  Fizkin  expressed  his 
readiness  to  do  anything  he  was  wanted ;  Slumkey,  his 
determination  to  do  nothing  that  was  asked  of  him.  Both 
said  that  the  trade,  the  manufactures,  the  commeroe,  the 
prosperity,  of  Eatanswill,  would  ever  be  dearer  to  their 
hearts  than  any  earthly  object ;  and  each  had  it  in  his 
power  to  state,  with  the  utmost  confidence,  that  he  was 
the  man  who  would  eventually  be  returned. 

There  was  a  show  of  hands ;  the  Mayor  decided  in  favour 
of  the  honourable  Samuel  Slumkey,  of  Slumkey  Hall. 
Horatio  Fizkin,  Bsquire,  of  Fizkin  Lodge,  demanded  a 
poll,  and  a  poll  was  fixed  accordingly.  Then  a  vote  of 
thanks  was  moved  to  the  Mayor  for  his  able  conduct  in  the 
chair ;  and  the  Mayor  devoutly  wishing  that  he  had  had 
a  chair  to  display  his  able  conduct  in  (for  he  had  been 
standing  during  the  whole  proceedings)  returned  thanks. 
The  processions  re-formed,  the  carriages  rolled  slowly 
through  the  crowd,  and  its  members  screeched  and 
shouted  after  them  as  their  feelings  or  caprice  indicated. 

During  the  whole  time  of  the  polling,  the  town  was  in  a 
perpetual  fever  of  excitement.  Everything  was  conducted 
on  the  most  liberal  and  delightful  scale.  Exciseable  articles 
were  remarkably  cheap  at  all  the  public  houses ;  and  spring 
vans  paraded  the-  streets  for  the  accommodation  of  voters 
who  were  seized  with  any  temporary  dizziness  in  the 
head — an  epidemic  which  prevailed  among  the  electors, 
during  the  contest  to  a  most  alarming  extent,  and  under 
the  influence  of  which  they  might  frequently  be  seen 
lying  on  the  pavements  in  a  state  of  utter  insensibility. 
A  small  body  of  electors  remained  unpolled  on  the  very 
last  day.  They  were  calculating  and  reflecting  persons, 
who  had  not  yet  been  convinced  by  the  arguments  of 
either  party,  although  they  had  had  frequent  conferences 
with  each.  One  hour  before  the  close  of  the  poll,  Mr. 
Perker  solicited  the  honour  of  a  private  interview  with 
these  intelligent,  these  noble,  these  patriotic  men.  It 
was  granted.  His  arguments  were  brief,  bnt  satisfactory. 
They  went  in  a  body  to  the  poll ;  and  when  they  returned. 
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the  honourable  Samuel  Slumkey,  of  Slumkey  Hall,  was 
returned  also. 

CHAPTER  XIV 

COMPRISING  A  BRIEF  DfiSCRIPTION  OF  THE  COMPANY 
AT  THE  PEACOCK  ASSEMBLED ;  AND  A  TALE  TOLD 
BT  A  BAGMAN 

IT  is  pleasant  to  turn  from  contemplating  the  strife  and 
turmoil  of  political  existence,  to  the  peaceful  repose  of 
private  life.  Although  in  resblity  no  great  partisan  of 
either  side,  Mr.  Pickwick  was  sufficiently  fired  with  Mr. 
Pott's  enthusiasm,  to  apply  his  whole  time  and  attention 
to  the  proceedings,  of  which  the  last  chapter  affords  a 
description  compiled  from  his  own  memoranda.  Nor 
while  ne  was  thus  occupied  was  Mr.  Winkle  idle,  his 
whole  time  being  devoted  to  pleasant  walks  and  short 
country  excursions  with  Mrs.  Pott,  who  never  failed, 
when  such  an  opportunity  presented  itself,  to  seek  some 
relief  from  the  tedious  monotony  she  so  constantly  com- 

Slained  of.  The  two  gentlemen  being  thus  completely 
omesticated  in  the  editor's  house,  Mr.  Tupman  and  Mr. 
Snodgrass  were  in  a  great  measure  cast  upon  their  own 
resources.  Taking  but  little  interest  in  public  affairs, 
they  beguiled  their  time  chiefly  with  such  amusements 
as  the  Peacock  afforded,  which  were  limited  to  a  bagatelle- 
'  board  in  the  first  floor,  and  a  sequestered  skittle-ground 
in  the  back  yard.  In  the  science  and  nicety  of  both  these 
recreations,  which  are  far  more  abstruse  than  ordinary 
men  suppose,  they  were  gradually  initiated  by  Mr.  Weller, 
who  possessed  a  perfect  knowledge  of  such  pastimes. 
Thus,  notwithstanding  that  they  were  in  a  great  measure 
deprived  of  the  comfort  and  advantage  of  Mr.  Pickwick's 
society,  they  were  still  enabled  to  beguile  the  time,  and 
to  prevent  its  hanging  heavily  on  their  hands. 

It  was  in  the  evening,  however,  that  the  Peacock 
presented  attractions  which  enabled  the  two  friends  to 
resist,  even  the  invitation  of  the  talented,  though  prosily 
inclined,  Mr  Pott.  It  was  in  the  evening  that  the  **  com- 
mercial room  "  was  filled  with  a  social  circle,  whose 
characters  and  manners  it  was  the  delight  of  Mr.  Tupman 
to  observe ;  whose  sayings  and  doings  it  was  the  habit  of 
Mr.  Snodgrass  to  note  down. 

Most  people  know  what  sort  of  places  commercial  rooms 
usually  are.  That  of  the  Peacock  differed  in  no  material 
respect  from  the  generality  of  such  apartments ;  that  is 
to  say,  it  was  a  large  bare-looking  room,  the  furniture  of 
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which  had  no  doubt  been  better  when  it  was  newer,  with 
a  spacious  table  in  the  centre,  and  a  variety  of  smaller 
dittos  in  the  comers:  an  extensive  assortment  of  vari- 
ously shaped  chairs,  and  an  old  Turkey  carpet,  bearing 
about  the  same  relative  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  room, 
as  a  lady's  pocket-handkerchief  might  to  the  floor  of  a 
watch-box.  The  walls  were  garnished  with  one  or  two 
lurge  maps ;  and  several  weather-beaten  rough  great  coats, 
with  complicated  capes,  danced  from  a  long  row  of  pegs 
in  one  comer.  The  mantelsnelf  was  ornamented  with  a 
wooden  inkstand,  containing  one  stump  of  a  pen  and  half 
a  wafer,  a  road-book  and  directory,  a  county  histoiy 
minus  the  cover,  and  the  mortal  remains  of  a  trout  in  a 
glass  coffin.  The  atmosphere  was  redolent  of  tobaooo- 
smoke,  the  fumes  of  which  had  communicated  a  rather 
dingy  hue  to  the  whole  room,  and  more  especially  to  the 
dusty  red  curtains  which  shaded  the  windows.  On  the 
sideboard,  a  variety  of  miscellaneous  articles  were  huddled 
together,  the  most  conspicuous  of  which  were  some  very 
cloudy  fish-sauce  cmets,  a  couple  of  driving- boxes,  two  or 
three  whips,  and  as  many  travelling  shawls,  a  tray  of 
knives  and  forks,  and  the  mustard. 

Here  it  was  that  Mr,  Tupman  and  Mr.  Snodgrass  were 
seated  on  the  evening  after  the  conclusion  of  the  election, 
with  several  other  temporary  inmates  of  the  house, 
snv)king  and  drinking. 

*'  Well,  gents,"  said  a  stout,  hale  personage  of  about 
forty,  with  only  one  eye — a  very  bright  black  eye,  which 
twinkled  with  a  roguish  expression  of  fun  and  good 
humour.  "Our  noble  selves,  gents.  I  always  propose 
that  toast  to  the  company,  and  drink  Mary  to  myself. 
Eh,  Mary?" 

"Get  along  with  you,  you  wretch,"  said  the  hand- 
maiden, obviously  not  ill  pleased  with  the  compliment, 
however. 

**  Don't  go  away,  Mary,"  said  the  black-eyed  man. 

"  Let  me  alone,  imperence,"  said  the  young  lady. 

"  Never  mind,'*  said  the  one-eyed  man,  calling  after  the 
girl  as  she  left  the  room.  "  I'll  step  out  by  and  by,  Mary. 
Keep  your  spirits  up,  dear."  Here  ne  went  through  the 
not  very  difficult  process  of  winking  upon  the  company 
with  his  solitary  eye,  to  the  enthusiastic  delight  of  an 
elderly  personage  with  a  dirty  face  and  a  clay  pipe. 

"Bum  creeters  is  women,"  said  the  dirty-laced  man, 
after  a  pause. 

"Ahl  no  mistake  about  that,"  said  a  veiy  red-faced 
man,  behind  a  cigar. 
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After  this  little  bit  of  philosophy  there  was  another 
pause. 

"There's  rummer  things  than  women  in  this  world 
though,  mind  you,"  said  the  man  with  the  black  eye, 
slowly  filling  a  laige  Dutch  pipe,  with  a  most  capacious 
bowl. 

"  Are  you  married  ?  "  inquired  the  dirty-faced  man. 

"Can't  say  I  am." 

"  I  thought  not."  Here  the  dirty-faced  man  fell  into 
eostasies  of  mirth  at  his  own  retort,  in  which  he  was 
joined  by  a  man  of  bland  voice  and  placid  countenance, 
who  always  made  it  a  point  to  agree  with  everybody. 

"Women  after  all,  gentlemen,"  said  the  enthusiastic 
Mr.  Snodgrass,  '*  are  the  great  props  and  comforts  of  our 
existenoe." 

**  So  they  are,"  said  the  placid  gentleman. 

**  When  they're  in  a  good  humour,"  interposed  the  dirty- 
faoedman. 

**  And  that's  very  true,"  said  the  placid  one. 

"I  repudiate  that  qualification,"  said  Mr.  Snodgrass, 
whose  thoughts  were  fast  reverting  to  Emily  Wardle,  **  I 
repudiate  it  with  disdain — with  indignation.  Show  me 
the  man  who  says  anything  against  women,  as  women, 
and  I  boldly  declare  he  is  not  a  man."  And  Mr.  Snod- 
grass took  his  oiflar  from  his  mouth,  and  struck  the  table 
violently  with  his  clenched  fist. 

»  That's  good  sound  aigument,"  said  the  placid  man. 

"  Containing  a  position  which  I  deny,"  interrupted  he 
of  the  dirty  countenance. 

"And  there's  certainly  a  very  great  deal  of  truth  in 
what  you  observe  too,  Sir,"  said  the  placid  gentleman. 

**  Your  health,  Sir,"  said  the  bagman  with  the  lonely 
eye,  bestowing  an  approving  nod  on  Mr.  Snodgrass. 

Mr.  Snodgrass  acknowledged  the  compliment. 

"  I  always  like  to  hear  a  good  argument,"  continued  the 
bagman,  "a  sharp  one,  like  this;  it's  very  improving; 
bat  thia  little  argument  about  women  brought  to  my 
mind  a  story  I  have  heard  an  old  uncle  of  mine  toll,  the 
raoolleotion  of  which,  just  now,  made  me  say  there  were 
rummer  things  than  women  to  be  met  with,  sometimes." 

"I  should  like  to  hear  that  same  story,"  said  the  red- 
faced  man  with  the  cigar. 

'*  Should  you  ?  "  was  the  only  reply  of  the  bagman,  who 
continued  to  smoke  with  great  vehemence. 

"  So  should  I,"  said  Mr.  Tupman,  speaking  for  the  first 
time.  He  was  always  anxious  to  increase  his  stock  of 
experience. 
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"  Should  j/ott?  WeU  then,  ru  tell  it.  No  I  won't.  I 
know  you  won't  believe  it,"  said  the  man  with  the  roguish 
eye,  making  that  organ  look  more  roguish  than  ever. 

*'  If  you  say  its  true,  of  course  I  shall,"  said  Mr.  Tup- 
man. 

"  Well,  upon  that  understanding  I'll  teU  it,"  replied  the 
traveller.  "  Did  you  ever  hear  of  the  great  commercial 
house  of  Bilson  and  Slum  ?  But  it  doesn't  matter  though, 
whether  you  did  or  not,  because  the^  retired  from  business 
long  since.  It's  eighty  years  ago,  smce  the  circumstance 
happened  to  a  traveller  for  that  house,  but  he  was  a 
particular  friend  of  my  uncle's :  and  my  uncle  told  the 
story  to  me.    It's  a  queer  name ;  but  he  used  to  call  it 

Thb  Bagman's  Stoby 

and  he  used  to  tell  it  something  in  this  way. 

**One  winter's  evening,  about  five  o'clock,  just  as  it 
began  to  grow  dusk,  a  man  in  a  gig  might  have  been  seen 
urging  his  tired  horse  along  the  road  which  leads  across 
Marlborough  Downs,  in  the  direction  of  Bristol.  I  say 
he  might  have  been  seen,  and  I  have  no  doubt  he  would 
have  been,  if  anybody  but  a  blind  man  had  happened  to 
pass  that  way;  but  the  weather  was  so  bad,  and  the 
night  so  cold  and  wet,  that  nothing  was  out  but  the  water, 
and  so  the  traveller  jogged  along  in  the  middle  of  the 
road,  lonesome  and  dreary  enough.  If  any  bagman  of 
that  day  could  have  caught  sight  of  the  little  neok-or- 
nothing  sort  of  gig,  with  the  clay-coloured  body  and  red 
wheels,  and  the  vixenish,  ill-tempered,  fast-going  bay- 
mare,  that  looked  like  a  cross  between  a  butcher's  horse 
and  a  twopenny  post-office  pony,  he  would  have  known 
at  once,  that  this  traveller  could  have  been  no  other  than 
Tom  Smart,  of  the  great  house  of  Bilson  and  Slum, 
Oateaton  Street,  Oity.  However,  as  there  was  no  bagman 
to  look  on,  nobody  knew  anything  at  all  about  the  matter ; 
and  so  Tom  Smart  and  his  day-coloured  gig  with  the 
red  wheels,  and  the  vixenish  mare  with  the  fast  pace, 
went  on  together,  keeping  the  secret  among  them,  and 
nobody  was  a  bit  the  wiser. 

'*  There  are  many  pleasanter  places  even  in  this  dreary 
world,  than  Marlborough  Downs  when  it  blows  hard; 
and  if  you  throw  in  beside,  a  gloomy  winter's  evening, 
a  miry  and  sloppy  road,  and  a  pelting  fall  of  heavy  rain, 
and  try  the  effect,  by  way  of  experiment, 'in  your  own 
proper  person,  you  will  experience  the  full  force  of  this 
observation. 


•  ' 
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"  The  wind  blew — ^not  up  the  road  or  down  it,  though 
that's  bad  enough,  bat  sheer  across  it,  sending  the  rain 
slanting  down  like  the  lines  they  used  to  rule  in  the 
copybooks  at  school,  to  make  the  boys  slope  well.  For  a 
moment  it  would  die  away,  and  the  trayeller  would  begin 
to  delude  himself  into  the  belief  that,  exhausted  with  its 
previous  fury,  it  had  quietly  lain  itself  down  to  rest, 
when,  whoo  I  he  would  near  it  growling  and  whistling  in 
the  distance,  and  on  it  would  come  rushing  over  the  hill- 
tops, and  sweeping  along  the  plain,  gathering  sound  and 
strength  as  it  drew  nearer,  until  it  dashed  with  a  heavy  gust 
against  horse  and  man,  driving  the  sharp  rain  into  their 
ears,  and  its  cold  damp  breath  into  their  very  bones ;  and 
past  them  it  would  scour,  fBx,  far  away,  with  a  stunning 
roar,  as  if  in  ridicule  of  their  weakness,  and  triumphant 
in  the  consciousness  of  its  own  strength  and  power. 

*'The  bay  mare  splashed  away,  through  the  mud  and 
water,  with  drooping  ears,  now  and  then  tossing  her  head 
as  if  to  express  ner  disgust  at  this  very  ungentlemanly 
behaviour  of  the  elements,  but  keeping  a  good  pace  not- 
withstanding, until  a  gust  of  wind,  more  furious  than  any 
that  had  yet  assailed  them,  caused  her  to  stop  suddenly, 
and  plant  her  four  feet  finnly  against  the  ground,  to  pre- 
vent her  being  blown  over.  It's  a  special  mercy  that  she 
did  this,  for  if  she  had  been  blown  over,  the  vixenish  mare 
was  so  light,  and  the  gig  was  so  light,  and  Tom  Smart  such 
a  light  weight  into  the  bargain,  that  they  must  infallibly 
have  all  gone  rolling  over  and  over  together,  until  they 
reached  the  confines  of  earth,  or  until  the  wind  fell ;  and 
in  either  case  the  probability  is,  that  neither  the  vixenish 
mare,  nor  the  day-coloured  gig  with  the  red  wheels,  nor 
Tom  Smart,  would  ever  have  been  fit  for  service  again. 

***We]l,  danm  my  straps  and  whiskers,'  says  Tom 
Smart,  (Tom  sometimes  had  an  unjpleasant  Imaok  of 
swearing),  *  Damn  my  straps  and  whiskers,'  says  Tom, '.  if 
this  ain't  pleasant,  blow  me.' 

"You'll  very  likely  aek  me,  why,  as  Tom  Smart  had 
been  pretty  well  blown  already,  he  en>ressed  this  wish  to 
be  submitted  to  the  same  process  again.  I  can't  say — all 
I  know  is,  that  Tom  Smart  said  so— or  at  least  he  iJways 
told  mv  uncle  he  said  so,  and  it's  just  the  same  thin^. 

*'  *  Blow  me,'  says  Tom  Smart ;  and  the  mare  neighed 
as  if  she  were  precisely  of  the  same  opinion. 

"  *  Oheer  up,  old  giri,'  said  Tom,  patting  the  bay  mare 
on  the  neck  with  the  end  of  his  whip.  *  It  won't  do  push- 
ing on,  such  a  night  as  this ;  the  first  house  we  come  to 
we'll  pat  up  at,  so  the  faster  you  go  the  sooner  it's  over. 
Soho,  old  girl— gently— gently.* 
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"Whether  the  vixeniflh  mare  was  ftuffioiently  well 
acquainted  with  the  tones  of  Tom's  voice  to  comprehend 
his  meaning,  or  whether  she  found  it  colder  standing  still 
than  moving  on,  of  course  I  can't  say.  But  I  can  say  that 
Tom  had  no  sooner  finished  speaJong,  than  she  pricked 
up  her  ears,  and  started  forward  at  a  speed  which  made 
the  clay-coloured  gig  rattle  till  you  would  have  supposed 
every  one  of  the  red  spokes  was  going  to  fly  out  on  the 
turf  of  Marlborough  Downs ;  and  even  Tom,  whip  as  he 
was,  couldn't  stop  or  check  her  pace,  until  she  drew  up,  of 
her  own  accord,  before  a  road-side  inn  on  the  risht-hand 
side  of  the  way,  about  half  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the 
end  of  the  Downs. 

"Tom  cast  a  hasty  glance  at  the  upper  part  of  the 
house  as  he  threw  the  reins  to  the  hostler,  and  stuck  the 
whip  in  the  box.  It  was  a  strange  old  place,  built  of  a 
kind  of  shingle,  inlaid,  as  it  were,  with  cross-beams,  with 
gable-topped  windows  projecting  completely  over  the 
pathway,  and  a  low  door  with  a  dark  porch,  and  a  couple 
of  steep  steps  leading  down  into  the  house,  instead  of  the 
modem  fashion  of  half-a-dozen  shallow  ones,  leading  up 
to  it.  It  was  a  comfortable-looking  place  though,  for 
there  was  a  strong  cheerful  light  in  the  bar-window, 
which  shed  a  bright  ray  across  the  road,  and  even  lighted 
up  the  hedge  on  the  other  side;  and  there  was  a  red 
flickering  light  in  the  opposite  window,  one  moment  but 
faintly  discernible,  and  the  next  gleaming  strongly  through 
the  drawn  curtains,  which  intimated  that  a  rousing  fire 
was  blazing  within.  Marking  these  little  evidences  with 
the  eye  of  an  experienced  traveller,  Tom  dismounted  with 
as  much  agility  as  his  half -frozen  limbs  would  permit, 
and  entered  the  house. 

"  In  less  than  five  minutes'  time,  Tom  was  ensconced 
in  the  room  opposite  the  bar — the  very  room  where  he 
had  imagined  the  fiLre  blazing — before  a  substantial  matter- 
of-fact  roaring  fire,  composed  of  something  short  of  a 
bushel  of  coals,  and  wood  enough  to  make  half-a-dozen 
decent  gooseberry-bushes,  piled  half  way  up  the  chimney, 
and  roaring  and  crackling  with  a  sound  that  of  itself  would 
have  warmed  the  heart  of  any  reasonable  man.  This  was 
comfortable,  but  this  was  not  all,  for  a  smartly  dressed 
girl,  with  a  bright  eye  and  a  neat  ankle,  was  laying  a  very 
clean  white  cloth  on  the  table ;  and  as  Tom  sat  with  his 
slippered  feet  on  the  fender,  and  his  back  to  the  open  door, 
he  saw  a  charming  prospect  of  the  bar  reflected  in  the 
glflbss  over  the  chimney-piece,  with  delightful  rows  of  green 
bottles  and  gold  labels,  together  with  jars  of  piokles  and 
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preserves,  and  oheeses  and  boiled  hams,  and  rounds  of 
beef,  arranged  on  shelves  in  the  most  tempting  and  de- 
licious array.  Well,  this  was  comfortable  too ;  but  even 
this  was  not  all — for  in  the  bar,  seated  at  tea  at  the  nicest 
possible  little  table,  drawn  close  up  before  the  brightest 
possible  little  fire,  was  a  buxom  widow  of  somewhere 
about  eight  and  forty  or  thereabouts,  with  a  face  as  com- 
fortable as  the  bar,  who  was  evidently  the  landlady  of  the 
house,  and  the  supreme  ruler  over  all  these  agreeable 
possessions.  There  was  only  one  drawback  to  the  beauty 
of  the  whole  picture,  and  that  was  a  tall  man — a  very  tall 
man — in  a  brown  coat  and  bright  basket  buttons,  and 
black  whiskers,  and  wavy  black  nair,  who  was  seated  at 
tea  with  the  widow,  and  who  it  required  no  great  penetra- 
tion to  discover  was  in  a  fair  way  of  persuading  her  to  be 
a  widow  no  longer,  but  to  confer  upon  him  the  privilege 
of  sitting  down  in  that  bar,  for  and  during  the  whole  re- 
mainder of  the  term  of  his  natural  life. 

**  Tom  Smart  was  by  no  means  of  an  irritable  or  envious 
disposition,  but  somehow  or  other  the  tall  man  with  the 
brown  coat  and  the  bright  basket  buttons  did  rouse  what 
little  gall  he  had  in  his  composition,  and  did  make  him 
feel  extremely  indignant,  the  more  especially  as  he  could 
now  and  then  observe,  from  his  seat  before  the  glass, 
certain  little  affectionate  familiarities  passing  between  the 
tall  man  and  the  widow,  which  sufficiently  denoted  that 
the  tall  man  was  as  high  in  fovour  as  he  was  in  sise. 
Tom  was  fond  of  hot  punch — I  may  venture  to  say  he  was 
very  fond  of  hot  puncn — and  after  he  had  seen  the  vixenish 
mare  well  fed  and  well  littered  down,  and  eaten  evety  bit 
of  the  nice  little  hot  dinner  which  the  widow  tossed  up 
for  him  with  her  own  hands,  he  just  ordered  a  tumbler  of 
it,  by  way  of  experiment.  Now  if  there  was  one  thing  in 
the  whole  range  of  domestic  art,  which  the  widow  could 
manufacture  better  than  another,  it  was  this  identical 
article ;  and  the  first  tumbler  was  adapted  to  Tom  Smart's 
taste  with  such  peculiar  nicety,  that  he  ordered  a  second 
with  the  least  possible  delay.  Hot  punch  is  a  pleasant 
thing,  gentlemen — an  extremely  pleasant  thing  under  any 
circumstances — ^but  in  that  snug  old  parlour,  before  the 
roaring  fire,  with  the  wind  blowing  outside  till  every  timber 
in  the  old  house  creaked  again,  Tom  Smart  found  it  per- 
fectly delightful.  He  ordered  another  tumbler,  and  then 
another — I  am  not  quite  certain  whether  he  didn't  order 
another  after  that — but  the  more  he  drank  of  the  hot 
punch  the  more  he  thought  of  the  tall  man. 

*<  <  Confound  his  impudence,'  said  Tom  Smart  to  himself, 
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'  what  business  has  he  in  that  snug  bar  ?  Such  an  ugly 
villain  too ! '  said  Tom.  '  If  the  widow  had  any  taste,  she 
might  surely  pick  up  some  better  fellow  than  that.'  Here 
Tom's  eye  wandered  from  the  glass  on  the  ohimney>piece, 
to  the  glass  on  the  table,  and  as  he  felt  himself  becoming 
gradually  sentimental,  he  emptied  the  fourth  tumbler  ol 
punch,  and  ordered  a  fifth. 

*'  Tom  Smart,  gentlemen,  had  always  been  very  much 
attached  to  the  public  line.  It  had  long  been  his  ambition 
to  stand  in  a  bar  of  his  own,  in  a  green  coat,  knee-oords, 
and  tops.  He  had  a  great  notion  of  taking  the  chair  at 
convivial  dinners,  and  he  had  often  thought  how  well  he 
could  preside  in  a  room  of  his  own  in  the  talking  way,  and 
what  a  capital  example  he  could  set  to  his  customers  in 
the  drinking  department.  All  these  things  passed  rapidly 
through  Tom's  mind  as  he  sat  drinking  the  hot  punch  by 
the  roaring  fire,  and  he  felt  very  justly  and  properly  indig- 
nant that  the  tall  man  should  oe  in  a  fair  way  of  keeping 
such  {an  excellent  house,  while  he,  Tom  Smart,  was  as  far 
ofi  from  it  as  ever.  So,  after  deliberating  over  the  two  last 
tumblers,  whether  he  hadn't  a  perfect  right  to  pick  a 
quarrel  with  the  tall  man  for  having  contrived  to  get  into 
tne  good  graces  of  the  buxom  widow,  Tom  Smart  at  last 
arrived  at  the  satisfactory  conclusion  that  he  was  a  very 
ill-used  and  persecuted  individual,  and  had  better  go  to 
bed. 

'*  Up  a  wide  and  ancient  staircase  the  smart  girl  pre- 
ceded Tom,  shading  the  chamber  candle  with  her  hand, 
to  protect  it  from  the  currents  of  air,  which  in  such  a 
rambling  old  place  might  have  found  plenty  of  room  to 
disport  themselves  in,  without  blowing  the  candle  out,  but 
which  did  blow  it  out  nevertheless ;  thus  affording  Tom's 
enemies  an  opportunity  of  asserting  that  it  was  he,  and 
not  the  wind,  who  extinguished  the  candle,  and  that  while 
he  pretended  to  be  blowing  it  a-light  again,  he  was  in  fact 
kissing  the  girl.  Be  this  as  it  may,  another  light  was'ob- 
tained,  and  Tom  was  conducted  through  a  maze  of  rooms, 
and  a  labyrinth  of  passages,  to  the  apartment  which  had 
been  prepared  for  his  reception,  where  the  girl  bid  him 
good  night,  and  left  him  alone. 

*'  It  was  a  good  large  room  with  big  closets,  and  a  bed 
which  might  have  served  for  a  whole  boarding-school,  to 
say  nothing  of  a  couple  of  oaken  presses  that  would  have 
held  the  baggage  of  a  small  army ;  but  what  struck  Tom's 
fancy  most,  was  a  strange,  grim-looking,  high-backed 
chair,  carved  in  the  most  fantastic  manner,  with  a  flowered 
damask  cushion,  and  the  round  knobs  at  the  bottom  of 
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the  legs  carefully  tied  up  in  red  cloth,  as  if  it  had  got  the 
gout  in  its  toes.  Of  any  other  queer  chair,  Tom  would 
only  have  thought  it  wcls  a  queer  chair,  and  there  would 
have  been.'an  end  of  the  matter ;  but  there  was  something 
about  this  particular  chair,  and  yet  he  couldn't  tell  what 
it  was,  so  odd  and  so  unlike  any  other  piece  of  furniture 
he  had  ever  seen,  that  it  seemed  to  fascinate  him.  He 
sat  down  before  the  fire,  and  stared  at  the  old  chair  for 
half  an  hour ; — Damn  the  chair,  it  was  such  a  strange  old 
thing,  he  couldn't  take  his  eyes  off  it. 

"'Well,'  said  Tom,  slowly  undressing  himself,  and 
staring  at  the  old  chair  all  the  while,  which  stood  with  a 
mysterious  aspect  by  the  bedside,  *  I  never  saw  such  a  rum 
concern  as  that  in  my  days.  Very  odd,'  said  Tom,  who 
had  got  rather  sage  with  the  hot  punch,  'Veiy  odd.' 
Tom  shook  his  head  with  an  air  of  profound  wisdom,  and 
looked  at  the  chair  again.  He  couldn't  make  anything 
of  it  though,  so  he  got  into  bed,  covered  himself  up  warm, 
and  fell  asleep. 

**  In  about  half-an-hour,  Tom  woke  up  with  a  start,  from 
a  confused  dream  of  tall  men  and  tumblers  of  punch :  and 
the  first  obiect  that  presented  itself  to  his  waking  imagin- 
ation was  the  queer  chair. 

"  *  I  won't  look  at  it  any  more,'  said  Tom  to  himself, 
and  he  squeezed  his  eyelids  together,  and  tried  to  persuade 
himself  he  was  going  to  sleep  again.  No  use ;  nothing  but 
^ueer  chairs  danced  before  his  eyes,  kicking  up  their  legs, 
jumping  over  each  other's  backs,  and  playing  all  kinds  of 
antics. 

"  *  I  may  as  well  see  one  real  chair,  as  two  or  three  com- 
plete sets  of  false  ones,'  said  Tom,  bringing  out  his  head 
from  under  the  bed-clothes.  There  it  was,  plainly  dis- 
cernible by  the  light  of  the  fire,  looking  as  provokmg  as 
ever. 

"  Tom  gazed  at  the  chair ;  and,  suddenly,  as  he  looked 
at  it,  a  most  extraordinary  change  seemed  to  come  over 
it.  The  carving  of  the  back  gradually  assumed  the  line- 
aments and  expression  of  an  old,  shrivelled  human  face ; 
the  damask  cushion  became  an  antique,  flapped  waistcoat ; 
the  round  knobs  grew  into  a  couple  of  feet,  encased  in  red 
cloth  slippers,  and  the  whole  chair  looked  like  a  ver^  ugly 
old  man,  of  the  previous  century,  with  his  arms  a-kimbo. 
Tom  sat  up  in  bed,  and  rubbed  his  eyes  to  dispel  the 
illusion.  ,No.  The  chair  was  an  ugly  old  gentleman; 
and  what  was  more,  he  was  winking  at  Tom  Smart. 

'*  Tom  was  naturally  a  headlong,  careless  sort  of  dog, 
and  he  had  had  five  tumblers  of  hot  punch  into  the 
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bargain ;  so,  although  he  was  a  little  startled  at  first,  he 
began  to  grow  rather  indignant  when  he  saw  the  old 
gentleman  winking  and  leering  at  him  with  such  an 
impudent  air.  At  length  he  resolved  that  he  wouldn't 
stand  it ;  and  as  the  old  face  still  kept  winking  away  as 
fast  as  ever,  Tom  said,  in  a  very  angry  tone — 

*'  •  What  the  devil  are  you  winking  at  me  for? ' 

"  *  Because  I  like  it,  Tom  Smart,'  said  the  chair ;  or 
the  old  gentleman,  whichever  you  like  to  call  him.  He 
stopped  winking  though,  when  Tom  spoke,  and  began 
grinning  like  a  superannuated  monkey. 

*' '  How  do  you  know  my  name,  old  nut-cracker  face  ?  * 
inquired  Tom  Smart,  rather  staggered  ; — though  he  pre- 
tended to  carry  it  off  so  well. 

*'  *  Gome,  come,  Tom,'  said  the  old  gentleman,  '  that's 
not  the  way  to  address  solid  Spanish  Mahogany.  Damme, 
you  couldn't  treat  me  with  less  respect  if  I  was  veneered.' 
When  the  old  gentleman  said  this,  ne  looked  so  fierce  that 
Tom  began  to  grow  frightened. 

'* '  I  didn't  mean  to  treat  you  with  any  disrespect,  Sir,' 
said  Tom ;  in  a  much  humbler  tone  than  he  had  spoken 
in  at  first. 

'**Well,  well,'  said  the  old  fellow,  *  perhaps  not — 
perhaps  not.    Tom — ' 

"  *  Sir—' 

"  *  I  know  everything  about  you,  Tom ;  everything. 
You're  very  poor,  Tom.' 

" 'I  certainly  am,'  said  Tom  Smart.  'But  how  came 
you  to  know  that  ? ' 

«*  <  Never  mind  that,'  said  the  old  gentleman ;  '  you're 
much  too  fond  of  punch,  Tom.' 

"  Tom  Smart  was  just  on  the  point  of  protesting  that  he 
hadn't  tasted  a  drop  since  his  last  birth-day,  but  when 
his  eye  encountered  that  of  the  old  gentleman,  he  looked 
so  knowing  that  Tom  blushed,  and  was  silent. 

"'Tom,'  said  the  old  gentleman,  *the  widow's  a  fine 
woman — remarkably  fine  woman — eh,  Tom  ? '  Here  the 
old  fellow  screwed  up  his  eyes,  cocked  up  one  of  his  wasted 
little  legs,  and  looked  altogether  so  unpleasantly  amorous, 
that  Tom  was  quite  disgusted  with  the  levity  of  his  be- 
haviour ; — at  his  time  of  life,  too  ! 

"  'I  am  her  guardian,  Tom,'  said  the  old  gentleman. 

"  *  Are  you  ? '  inquired  Tom  Smart. 

'*  *  I  knew  her  mother,  Tom,'  said  the  old  fellow ;  *  and 
her  grandmother.  She  was  very  fond  of  me— made  me 
this  waistcoat,  Tom.' 

"  *  Did  she  ? '  said  Tom  Smart. 
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"  *  And  these  shoea/  said  the  old  fellow,  lifting  up  one 
of  the  red-oloth  mufflers ; '  but  don't  mention  it,  Tom.  I 
shouldn't  like  to  have  it  known  that  she  was  so  much 
attached  to  me.  It  might  occasion  some  unpleasantness 
in  the  family/  When  the  old  rascal  said  this,  he  looked 
so  extremely  impertinent,  that,  as  Tom  Smart  afterwards 
declared,  he  could  have  sat  upon  him  without  remorse. 

*'  *  I  have  been  a  great  favourite  among  the  women 
in  my  time,  Tom,'  said  the  profligate  old  debauchee; 
*  hundreds  of  fine  women  have  sat  in  my  lap  for  hours 
together.  What  do  you  think  of  that,  you  dog,  eh  ? ' 
The  old  gentleman  was  proceeding  to  recount  some  other 
exploits  of  his  youth,  when  he  was  seized  with  such  a 
violent  fit  of  creaking  that  he  was  unable  to  proceed. 

"  'Just  serves  you  right,  old  boy,'  thought  Tom  Smart ; 
but  he  didn't  say  anything. 

" '  Ah  I '  said  the  old  fellow,  *  I  am  a  good  deal  troubled 
with  this  now.  I  am  getting  old,  Tom,  and  have  lost 
nearly  all  my  rails.  I  have  had  an  operation  performed, 
too — a  small  piece  let  into  my  back — and  I  found  it  a 
severe  trial,  Tom.' 

"  *  I  dare  say  you  did.  Sir,'  said  Tom  Smart. 

"'However,'  said  the  old  gentleman,  'that's  not  the 
point.    Tom,  I  want  you  to  marry  the  widow.' 

•"Me,  Sir  1'  said  Tom. 

"  *  You ' ;  said  the  old  gentleman. 

" '  Bless  your  reverend  locks,'  said  Tom — (he  had  a  few 
scattered  horse-hairs  left) — 'bless  your  reverend  looks, 
she  wouldn't  have  me.'  And  Tom  sighed  involuntarily,  as 
he  thought  of  the  bar. 

"  *  Wouldn't  she  ? '  said  the  old  gentleman,  firmly. 

" '  No,  no,'  said  Tom ;  '  there's  somebody  else  in  the 
wind.  A  tall  man — a  confoundedly  tall  man — ^with  black 
whiskers.' 

"  *  Tom,'  said  the  old  gentleman ;  '  she  will  never  have 
him.' 

"'Won't  she?'  sud  Tom.  'If  you  stood  in  the  bar, 
old  gentleman,  you'd  tell  another  story.' 

" '  Pooh,  pooh,'  said  the  old  gentleman.  '  I  know  all 
about  that.' 

" '  About  what  ? '  said  Tom. 

'"The  kissing  behind  the  door,  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing,  Tom,'  said  the  old  gentleman,  and  here  he  gave 
another  impudent  look,  which  made  Tom  very  wroth, 
because  as  you  all  know,  gentlemen,  to  hear  an  old  fellow, 
who  ought  to  know  better,  talking  about  these  things,  is 
very  unpleasant — ^nothing  more  so. 

12 
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***1  know  all  about  that,  Tom/  said  tlie  old  gentleman. 
*  I  have  seen  it  done  very  often  in  my  time,  Tom,  between 
more  people  than  I  should  like  to  mention  to  you ;  but 
it  never  oame  to  anything  after  all.' 

*<  *  You  must  have  seen  eome  queer  things/  said  Tom, 
with  an  inquisitive  look. 

*"You  may  say  that,  Tom,'  replied  the  old  fellow, 
with  a  very  complicated  wink.  *I  am  the  last  of  my 
family,  Tom,'  said  the  old  gentleman,  with  a  melancholy 
sigh. 

it « ^1^  j^  ^  large  one  ? '  inquired  Tom  Smart. 

"  *  There  were  twelve  of  us,  Tom,'  said  the  old  gentle- 
man ;  *  fine  straight-backed,  handsome  fellows  as  you'd 
wish  to  see.  None  of  your  modem  abortions — aJl  with 
arms,  and  with  a  degree  of  polish,  though  I  say  it  that 
should  not,  which  it  would  have  done  your  heart  good  to 
behold.' 

"  *  And  what's  become  of  the  othera,  Sir  ? '  asked  Tom 
Smart. 

'*  The  old  gentleman  applied  his  elbow  to  his  eye  as  he 
replied,  *  Gone,  Tom,  gone.  We  had  hard  service,  Tom, 
and  thev  hadn't  all  my  constitution.  They  got  rheumatic 
about  the  legs  and  arms,  and  went  into  kitchens  and 
other  hospitals;  and  one  of  'em,  vrith  long  service  and 
hard  ussge,  positively  lost  his  senses: — he  got  so  crazy 
that  he  was  obliged  to  be  burnt.  Shocking  thing  that, 
Tom.' 

'*  *  Dreadful  1 '  said  Tom  Smart. 

"  The  old  fellow  paused  for  a  few  minutes,  apparently 
struggling  with  his  feelings  of  emotion,  and  then  said : 

" '  However,  Tom,  I  am  wandering  from  the  point. 
This  tall  man,  Tom,  is  a  rascally  adventurer.  The 
moment  he  married  the  widow,  he  would  sell  off  all  the 
furniture,  and  run  away.  What  would  be  the  conse- 
quence? She  would  be  deserted  and  reduced  to  rain, 
and  I  should  catch  my  death  of  cold  in  some  broker's 
shop.' 

*'  *  Yes,  but—' 

***  Don't  interrupt  me,'  said  the  old  gentleman.  *0f 
you,  Tom,  I  entertain  a  very  different  opinion ;  for  I  well 
know  that  if  you  once  settled  yourself  in  a  public  house, 
you  would  never  leave  it,  as  long  as  there  was  anything  to 
drink  within  its  walls.' 

**  *  I  am  veiy  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  good  opinion, 
Sir,'  said  Tom  Smart. 

<  <  *  Therefore, '  resumed  the  old  gentleman,  in  a  dictatorial 
tone ;  '  you  shall  have  her,  and  he  shall  not.' 
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*  What  is  to  preyent  it  ? '  said  Tom  Smart,  eagerly. 
ThiB  disclosure/  replied  the  old  gentleman ;  *  he  is 
already  married.' 

"  *  How  can  I  prove  it  ? '  said  Tom,  starting  half  out  of 
bed. 

»*  The  old  gentleman  untucked  his  arm  from  his  side, 
and  haying  pointed  to  one  of  the  oaken  presses,  im- 
mediately replaced  it,  in  its  old  position. 

**  *  He  little  thinks,*  said  the  old  gentleman,  *  that  in 
the  right  hand  pocket  of  a  pair  of  trousers  in  that  press, 
he  has  left  a  letter,  entreatkig  him  to  return  to  his  dis- 
consolate wife,  with  six — ^mark  me,  Tom — six  babes,  and 
all  of  them  small  ones.' 

"  As  the  old  gentleman  solemnly  uttered  these  words, 
his  features  grew  less  and  less  distinct,  and  his  figure 
more  shadowy.  A  film  came  over  Tom  Smart's  eyes. 
The  old  man  seemed  gradually  blending  into  the  chair, 
the  damask  waistcoat  to  resolve  into  a  cushion,  the  red 
slippers  to  shrink  into  little  red  cloth  bags.  The  liffht 
faded  gently  away,  and  Tom  Smart  fell  back  on  his 
pillow,  and  dropped  asleep. 

"  Morning  roused  Tom  from  the  lethargic  slumber,  into 
which  he  had  fallen  on  the  disappearance  of  the  old  man. 
He  sat  up  in  bed,  and  for  some  minutes  vainly  endeavoured 
to  recall  the  events  of  the  preceding  night.  Suddenly 
they  rushed  upon  him.  He  looked  at  the  chair,  it  was 
a  fantastic  and  grim-looking  piece  of  furniture,  certainly, 
but  it  must  have  been  a  remarkably  ingenious  and  lively 
imagination,  that  could  have  discovered  any  resemblance 
between  it  and  an  old  man. 

**  *  How  are  you,  old  boy  ?  *  said  Tom.  He  was  bolder 
in  the  daylight — ^most  men  are. 

"  The  chair  remained  motionless,  and  spoke  not  a  word. 

"  *  Miserable  morning,'  said  Tom.  No.  The  chair 
would  not  be  drawn  into  conversation. 

"'Which  press  did  you  point  to? — ^you  can  tell  me 
that,'  said  Tom.  Devil  a  word,  gentlemen,  the  chair 
would  say. 

"  *It's  not  much  trouble  to  open  it,  any  how,'  said  Tom, 
getting  out  of  bed  very  deliberately.  He  walked  up  to 
one  of  the  presses.  Tne  key  was  in  the  lock ;  he  turned 
it,  and  opened  the  door.  There  was  a  pair  of  trousers 
there.  He  put  his  hand  into  the  pocket,  and  drew  forth 
the  identical  letter  the  old  gentleman  had  described  1 

*•  *  Queer  sort  of  thing,  this,'  said  Tom  Smart ;  looking 
first  at  the  chair,  and  then  at  the  press,  and  then  at  the 
letter,  and  then  at  Uie  chair  again.    *Very  queer,'  said 
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Tom.  But  as  there  was  nothing  in  either  to  lessen  the 
queemeas,  he  thought  he  might  as  well  dress  himself, 
and  settle  the  tall  man's  business  at  onoe — ^just  to  put 
him  out  of  his  misery. 

'*Tom  surveyed  the  rooms  he  passed  through,  on  his 
way  down  stairs,  with  the  scrutinising  eye  of  a  landlord ; 
thinking  it  not  impossible,  that  before  long,  they  and 
their  contents  would  be  his  property.  The  tall  man  was 
standing  in  the  snug  little  bar,  with  his  hands  behind 
him,  quite  at  home.  He  grinned  yacantly  at  Tom.  A 
casual  observer  might  have  supposed  he  did  it,  only  to 
show  his  white  teeth;  but  Tom  Smart  thought  that  a 
consciousness  of  triumph  was  passing  through  the  place 
where  the  tall  man's  mind  would  have  been,  if  he  had 
had  any.  Tom  laughed  in  his  face ;  and  summoned  the 
landlady. 

"  *  Oood  morning,  Ma'am,'  said  Tom  Smart,  dosing  the 
door  of  the  little  parlour  as  the  widow  entered. 

"  *  Good  morning,  Sir,'  said  the  widow.  *  What  will  you 
take  for  breakfast.  Sir  ? ' 

"  Tom  was  thinking  how  he  should  open  the  case,  so  he 
made  no  answer. 

"*  There's  a  very  nice  ham,'  said  the  widow,  *and  a 
beautiful  cold  larded  fowl.     Shall  I  send  'em  in,  Sir?' 

'*  These  words  roused  Tom  from  his  reflections.  His  ad- 
miration of  the  widow  increased  as  she  spoke.  Thoughtful 
creature  I    Oomfortable  provider  I 

"  *  Who  is  that  gentleman  in  the  bar.  Ma'am  ? '  inquired 
Tom. 

**'His  name  is  Jinkins,  Sir,'  said  the  widow,  slightly 
blushing. 

"  *  He's  a  tall  man,'  said  Tom. 

'*  *  He  is  a  very  fine  man,  Sir,'  replied  the  widow,  '  and 
a  very  nice  gentleman.' 

"'Ah!'  said  Tom. 

'"Is  there  anything  more  you  want.  Sir ? '  inquired  the 
widow,  rather  puzzled  by  Tom's  manner. 

a « Why,  yes,*  said  Tom.  *  My  dear  Ma'am,  will  you 
have  the  kmdness  to  sit  down  for  one  moment  ? ' 

*'  The  widow  looked  much  amazed,  but  she  sat  down, 
and  Tom  sat  down  too,  close  beside  her.  I  don't  know 
how  it  happened,  gentlemen — indeed,  my  uncle  used  to 
tell  me  that  Tom  Smart  said  he  didn't  know  how  it 
happened  either — but  somehow  or  other  the  palm  of 
Tom's  hand  fell  upon  the  back  of  the  widow's  hand,  and 
remained  there  while  he  spoke. 

"'My  dear  Ma'am,'  said  Tom  Smart — he  had  always 
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a  great  notion  of  committing  the  amiable — 'My  dear 
Ma'am,  you  deserve  a  very  excellent  hasband; — ^yoo  do 
indeed.* 

" '  Lor,  Sir ! '  said  the  widow — as  well  as  she  might ; 
Tom's  mode  of  commencing  the  conversation  being  rather 
unusnal,  not  to  say  startling,  the  fact  of  his  never  having 
set  eyes  upon  her  before  the  previous  night,  being  taken 
into  oonsiaeration.    '  Lor,  Sir  I  * 

"* I  scorn  to  flatter,  my  dear  Ma*am,'  said  Tom  Smart. 
'You  deserve  a  very  admirable  husband,  and*  whoever 
he  is,  he'll  be  a  very  lucky  man.'  As  Tom  said  this,  his 
eye  involuntarily  wandered  from  the  widow's  face  to  the 
comforts  around  him. 

"  The  widow  looked  more  puzzled  than  ever,  and  made 
an  effort  to  rise.  Tom  gently  pressed  her  hand,  as  if  to 
detain  her,  and  she  kept  her  seat.  Widows,  gentlemen, 
are  not  usually  timorous,  as  my  uncle  used  to  say. 

"  *  I  am  sure  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you,  Sir,  for 
your  good  opinion,'  said  the  buxom  landlady,  haJf-laugh- 
ing ;  '  and  if  ever  I  marry  again — ' 

"'J^,'  said  Tom  Smart,  looking  very  shrewdly  out  at 
the  right-hand  comer  of  his  left  eye.    *  2/'—' 

«<  *  Well,'  said  the  widow,  laughing  outright  this  time. 
'  When  I  do,  I  hope  I  shall  have  as  giSod  a  husband  as  you 
describe.' 

«« « Jinkins  to  wit,'  said  Tom. 

" '  Lor,  Sir  I '  exclaimed  the  widow. 

" '  Oh,  don't  tell  me,'  said  Tom,  •  I  know  him.' 

"  *  I  am  sure  nobody  who  knows  him,  knows  anything 
bad  of  him,'  said  the  widow,  bridling  up  at  the  mysterious 
air  with  which  Tom  had  spoken. 

" '  Hem,'  said  Tom  Smart. 

**  The  widow  began  to  think  it  was  high  time  to  cry,  so 
she  took  out  her  handkerohief,  and  inquired  whether 
Tom  wished  to  insult  her,  whether  he  thought  it  like  a 
gentleman  to  take  away  the  character  of  another  gentle- 
man behind  his  back,  why,  if  he  had  got  anything  to 
say,  he  didn't  say  it  to  the  man,  like  a  man,  instead  of 
terrifying  a  poor  weak  woman  in  that  way ;  and  so  forth. 

"'I'll  say  it  to  him  fast  enough,'  said  Tom,  'only  I 
want  you  to  hear  it  first.' 

"  *  What  is  it  ? '  inquired  the  widow,  looking  intently  in 
Tom's  countenance. 

" '  I'll  astonish  you,'  said  Tom,  putting  his  hand  in  his 
pocket. 

'"If  it  is,  that  he  wants  money,'  said  the  widow,  'I 
know  that  already » and  you  needn't  trouble  yourself.' 
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" '  Pooh,  nonsonse,  that's  nothing/  said  Tom  Smart ; 
*  J  want  money.    *Tain't  that.' 

"'Oh  dear,  what  can  it  be?'  exclaimed  the  poor 
widow- 

"*  Don't  be  frightened/  said  Tom  Smart.  He  slowly 
drew  forth  the  letter,  and  unfolded  it.  'You  won't 
scream?'  said  Tom,  doubtfully. 

" '  No,  no,'  replied  the  widow ;  '  let  me  see  it.' 

"  *  You  won't  go  fainting  away,  or  any  of  that  nonsense  ? ' 
said  Tom. 

" '  No,  no,'  returned  the  widow,  hastily. 

"*And  don't  run  out,  and  blow  him  up,'  said  Tom, 
'  because  I'll  do  all  that  for  you ;  you  had  better  not  exert 
yourself.' 

'* '  Well,  well,'  said  the  widow,  *  let  me  see  it.' 

*'*I  will,*  replied  Tom  Smart;  and,  with  these  words 
he  placed  the  letter  in  the  widow's  hand. 

"Gentlemen,  I  have  heard  my  uncle  say,  that  Tom 
Smart  said,  the  widow's  lamentations  when  she  heard 
the  disclosure  would  have  pierced  a  heart  of  stone.  Tom 
was  certainly  very  tender-hearted,  but  they  pierced  his,  to 
the  very  core.  The  widow  rooked  herself  to  and  fro,  and 
wrung  her  hands. 

"'Oh,  the  deception  and  villainy  of  the  man  I'  said 
the  widow. 

**  *  Frightful,  my  dear  Ma'am ;  but  compose  yourself/ 
said  Tom  Smart. 

"  *  Oh,  I  can't  compose  myself,'  shrieked  the  widow.  '  I 
shall  never  find  anyone  else  I  can  love  so  much  1 ' 

" '  Oh  yes,  vou  will,  my  dear  soul,'  said  Tom  Smart, 
letting  fall  a  shower  of  the  largest-sieed  tears,  in  pity  for 
the  widow's  misfortunes.  Tom  Smart  in  the  energy  of 
his  compassion,  had  put  his  arm  round  the  widow's 
waist ;  and  the  widow,  in  a  passion  of  grief,  had  clasped 
Tom's  hand.  She  looked  up  in  Tom's  face,  and  -smiled 
through  her  tears.  Tom  looked  down  in  hers,  and  smiled 
through  his. 

"  I  never  could  find  out,  gentlemen,  whether  Tom  did 
or  did  not  kiss  the  widow  at  that  particular  moment. 
He  used  to  tell  my  uncle  he  didn't,  but  I  have  my  doubts 
about  it.  Between  ourselves,  gentlemen,  I  rather  think 
he  did. 

"  At  all  events,  Tom  kicked  the  very  tall  man  out  at 
the  front  door  haJf-an-hour  after,  and  married  the  widow 
a  month  after.  And  he  used  to  drive  about  the  country, 
with  the  day-coloured  gig  with  the  red  wheels,  and  the 
vixenish  mare  with  the  fast  pace,  till  he  gave  up  business 
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many  yean  afterwards,  and  went  to  France  with  his 
wife;   and  then  the  old  house  was  pulled  down.'* 

"  Will  you  allow  me  to  ask  you,"  said  the  inquisitiye 
old  gentleman,  **  what  became  of  the  chair  ?" 

'*  Why,"  replied  the  one-eyed  bagman,  "  it  was  observed 
to  oreak  very  much  on  the  day  of  the  wedding ;  but  Tom 
Smart  couldn't  say  for  certain,  whether  it  was  with 
pleasure  or  bodily  mfirmity.  He  rather  thought  it  was 
the  latter,  though,  for  it  never  spoke  afterwards.'*  ^ 

"  Everybody  believed  the  story,  didn't  they  ?  "  said  the 
dirty-faced  man,  re-filling  his  pipe. 

"  Bzoejpt  Tom's  enemies,"  replied  the  bagman.  '<  Some 
of  'em  said  Tom  invented  it  altogether ;  and  others  said 
he  was  drunk,  and  fancied  it,  and  got  hold  of  the  wrong 
trousers  by  mistake  before  he  went  to  bed.  But  nobody 
ever  minded  what  they  said." 

"  Tom  Smart  said  it  was  all  true  ?  " 

"Every  word." 

"  And  your  uncle  ?  " 

"  Every  letter." 

"They  must  have  been  nice  men,  both  of  'em" ;  said 
the  dirty-faced  man. 

"  Yes,  they  were,"  replied  the  bagman ;  "  very  nice 
men  indeed  I " 

CHAPTER  XV 

IN  WHICH  IS  GIVEN  A  FAITHFUL  PORTRAITURE 
OF  TWO  DISTINGUISHED  PERSONS;  AND  AN 
ACCURATE  DESCRIPTION  OF  A  PUBLIC  BREAK- 
FAST IN  THEIR  HOUSE  AND  GROUNDS :  WHICH 
PUBLIC  BREAKFAST  LEADS  TO  THE  RECOGNI- 
TION OF  AN  OLD  ACQUAINTANCE,  AND  THE 
COMMENCEMENT  OF  ANOTHER  CHAPTER 

MB.  PICKWICK'S  conscience  had  been  somewhat  re- 
proaching him,  for  his  recent  neglect  of  his  friends 
at  the  Peacock ;  and  he  wae  just  on  the  point  of  walking 
forth  in  quest  of  them,  on  the  third  morning  after  the 
election  had  terminated,  when  his  faithful  yalet  put  into 
his  hand  a  card,  on  which  was  engraved  the  following 
inscription : — 

Are.  leo  t>untet. 

The  Den.    EatannoiU, 
'*  Person's  a-waitin',"  said  Sam,  epigrammaticaJly. 
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"  Does  the  person  want  me,  Sam  ? "  inquired  Mr. 
Pickwick. 

"  He  wants  you  partickler ;  and  no  one  else'll  do,  as  the 
Devil's  private  secretary  said,  ven  he  fetched  avay  Doctor 
Faustus/'  replied  Mr.  Weller. 

"  He.    Is  it  a  gentleman  ?  "  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"  A  wery  good  imitation  o'  one,  if  it  ain*t,"  replied  Mr. 
Weller. 

*'  But  this  is  a  lady's  card,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"Given  me  hy  a  gen'lm'n,  hows'ever,"  replied  Sam, 
'*  and  he's  a-waitin'  in  the  drawing-room — said  he'd  rather 
wait  all  day,  than  not  see  you." 

Mr.  Pickwick  on  hearing  this  determination,  descended 
to  the  drawing-room,  where  sat  a  grave  man,  who  started 
up  on  his  entrance,  and  said,  with  an  air  of  profound 
respect — 

"  Mr.  Pickwick,  I  presume  ?  " 

*'  The  same." 

**  Allow  me,  Sir,  the  honour  of  grasping  your  hand — 
permit  me.  Sir,  to  shake  it,"  said  the  grave  man. 

"  Certainly,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

The  stranger  shook  the  extended  hand,  and  then  con- 
tinued. 

"  We  have  heard  of  your  fame,  Sir.  The  noise  of  your 
antiquarian  discussion  has  reached  the  ears  of  Mrs.  Leo 
Hunter — my  wife.  Sir:  I  am  Mr,  Leo  Hunter" — the 
stranger  paused,  as  if  he  expected  that  Mr.  Pickwick 
would  he  overcome  hy  the  disclosure ;  but  seeing  that  he 
remained  perfectly  calm,  proceeded. 

"  My  wife.  Sir — Mrs.  Leo  Hunter — is  proud  to  number 
among  her  acquaintance,  all  those  who  have  rendered 
themselves  celeorated  by  their  works  and  talents.  Per- 
mit me.  Sir,  to  place  in  a  conspicuous  part  of  the  list  the 
name  of  Mr.  Pickwick,  and  his  brother  members  of  the 
Club  that  derives  its  name  from  him." 

"  I  shall  be  extremely  happy  to  make  the  acquaintance 
of  such  a  lady.  Sir,"  replied  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"You  shall  make  it.  Sir,"  said  the  grave  man.  "  To- 
morrow morning.  Sir,  we  give  a  public  breakkfast —  a  fite 
champitre — ^to  a  great  number  of  those  who  have  rendered 
themselves  celebrated  by  their  works  and  talents.  Per- 
mit Mrs.  Leo  Hunter,  Sir,  to  have  the  gratification  of 
seeing  you  at  the  Den." 

"  With  great  pleasure,"  replied  Mr.  Pickwick. 

**  Mrs.  Leo  Hunter  has  many  of  these  breakfasts.  Sir," 
resumed  the  new  acquaintance — "  '  Feasts  of  reason.  Sir, 
and  flows  of  soul,'  as  somebody  who  wrote  a  sonnet  to 
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Mrs.  Leo  Hunter  on  her  breakfasts,  feelingly  and  origin- 
ally observed." 

'*  Was  he  celebrated  for  his  works,  and  talents  ?  "  in- 
quired Mr.  Pickwick. 

**  He  was,  Sir,"  replied  the  grave  man,  **  all  Mrs.  Leo 
Hunter's  acquaintance  are;  it  is  her  ambition,  Sir,  to 
have  no  other  acquaintance." 

**  It  is  a  very  noble  ambition,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

**  When  I  inform  Mrs.  Leo  Hunter,  that  that  remark 
fell  from  your  lips,  Sir,  she  will  indeed  be  proud,"  said 
the  grave  man.  **  You  have  a  gentleman  in  your  train, 
who  has  produced  some  beautiful  little  poems,  I  think. 
Sir." 

"  My  friend  Mr.  Snodgrass  has  a  great  taste  for  poetry," 
replied  Mr.  Pickwick. 

*'  So  has  Mrs.  Leo  Hunter,  Sir.  She  dotes  on  poetry. 
Sir.  She  adores  it ;  I  may  say  that  her  whole  soul  and 
mind  are  wound  up,  and  entwined  with  it.  She  has 
produced  some  delightful  pieces,  herself.  Sir.  You  may 
have  met  with  her  *  Ode  to  an  expiring  Frog,*  Sir." 

**  I  don't  think  I  have,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

**  You  astonish  me,  Sir,"  said  Mr.  Leo  Hunter.  "  It 
created  an  immense  sensation.  It  was  signed  with  an 
'  L '  and  eight  stars,  and  appeared  originally  in  a  Lady's 
Magasdne.    It  commenced — 

'  Can  I  view  thee,  panting,  lying 
On  thy  stomach,  without  sighing ; 
Can  I  anmoved  see  thee  dying 

On  a  log, 
Expiring  firog ! ' " 

"  Beautiful  t "  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 
**  Fine,"  said  Mr.  Leo  Hunter,  "  so  simple." 
"  Very,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

**  The  next  verse  is  still  more  touching.    Shall  I  repeat 
it?" 
*'  If  you  please,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 
"  It  runs  thus,"  said  the  grave  man,  still  more  gravely. 

'  Say.  have  fiends  in  shape  of  boys, 
With  wild  halloo,  and  brutal  noise, 
Hunted  thee  from  marshy  joys, 

With  a  dog, 
Expiring  frog ! ' " 

"  Finely  expressed,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 
**  All  point,  Sir,  all  point,"  said  Mr.  Leo  Hunter,  **  but 
you  shall  hear  Mrs.  Leo  Hunter  repeat  it.     She  can  do 
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justioe  to  it,  Sir.  She  will  repeat  it,  in  oharaoter,  Sir, 
to-morrow  morning." 

"  In  character ! " 

"  As  Minerva.    But  I  forgot — it's  a  fancy  dress  dejeune." 

"Dear  me,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  glancing  at  his  own 
figure — "I  can't  possibly — " 

*'  Can't,  Sir ;  can't  I "  exclaimed  Mr.  Leo  Hunter.  **  Solo- 
mon Lucas  the  Jew  in  the  High  Street,  has  thousands  of 
fancy  dresses.  Ck^nsider,  Sir,  how  many  appropriate 
characters  are  open  for  your  selection.  Plato,  Zeno, 
Epicurus,  Pythagoras — all  founders  of  clubs." 

''I  know  that,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  **but  as  I  cannot 
put  myself  in  competition  with  those  great  men,  I  cannot 
presume  to  wear  their  dresses." 

The  grave  man  considered  deeply,  for  a  few  seconds, 
and  then  said, 

"  On  reflection.  Sir,  I  don't  know  whether  it  would  not 
afford  Mrs.  Leo  Hunter  greater  pleasure,  if  her  guests 
saw  a  gentleman  of  your  celebrity  in  his  own  costume, 
rather  than  in  an  assumed  one.  I  may  venture  to  promise 
an  exception  in  your  case,  Sir — yes,  I  am  quite  certain 
that  on  behalf  of  Mrs.  Leo  Hunter,  I  may  venture  to  do  so." 

"  In  that  case,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  '*  I  shall  have  great 
pleasure  in  coming." 

"  But  I  waste  your  time,  Sir,"  said  the  ^ve  man,  as 
if  suddenly  recollecting  himself.  **  I  know  its  value.  Sir. 
I  will  not  detain  you.  I  may  tell  Mrs.  Leo  Hunter,  then, 
that  she  may  confidently  expect  you  and  your  dis- 
tinguished friends?  Good  morning.  Sir,  I  am  proud  to 
have  beheld  so  eminent  a  personage — not  a  step.  Sir; 
not  a  word."  And  without  giving  Mr.  Pickwick  time  to 
offer  remonstrance  or  deniiJ,  Mr.  Leo  Hunter  stalked 
gravely  away. 

Mr.  Pickwick  took  up  his  hat,  and  repaired  to  the 
Peacock,  but  Mr.  Winkle  had  conveyed  the  intelligence 
of  the  fancy  ball  there,  before  him. 

**  Mrs.  Pott's  going,"  were  the  first  words  with  which 
he  saluted  his  leader. 

"  Is  she  ?  "  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"  As  Apollo,"  replied  Mr.  Winkle.  "  Only  Pott  objects 
to  the  tunic." 

"  He  is  right.  He  is  quite  right,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick 
emphatically. 

*'Yes; — so  she's  going  to  wear  a  white  satin  gown 
with  gold  spangles." 

"They'll  hardly  know  what  she's  meant  for;  will 
they?"  inquired  Mr.  Snodgrass. 
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"  Of  00UI86  they  will/*  replied  Mr.  Winkle  indignantly. 
"  They'll  see  her  lyre,  won't  they  ?" 

"  True ;  I  forgot  that,"  said  Mr.  Snodgrass. 

**  I  shall  ffo  as  a  Bandit,"  interposed  Mr.  Tupman. 

**  What  t    said  Mr.  Pickwick,  with  a  sudden  start. 

"  As  a  bandit,"  repeated  Mr.  Tupman,  mildly. 

"  You  don't  mean  to  say,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  gazing 
with  solemn  sternness  at  his  friend,  "You  don't  mean 
to  say,  Mr.  Tupman,  that  it  is  your  intention  to  put 
yourself  into  a  green  Yelyet  jacket,  with  a  two-inch  tail  ?  " 

"Such  it  my  intention,  Sir,"  replied  Mr.  Tupman 
warmly.    "And  why  not.  Sir?" 

"Because,  Sir,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  considerably  ex- 
cited— "  Because  you  are  too  old,  Sir." 

"  Too  old  I  "  ezolaimed  Mr.  Tupman. 

"  And  if  any  further  ground  of  objection  be  wanting,'^ 
continued  Mr.  Piokwick,  "  you  are  too  fat.  Sir." 

"Sir,"  said  Mr.  Tupman,  his  face  suffused  with  a 
crimson  glow,  "This  is  an  insult." 

"Sir,"  replied  Mr.  Pickwick  in  the  same  tone,  "It  is 
not  half  the  insult  to  you,  that  your  appearance  in  my 
presence  in  a  green  velvet  jacket,  with  a  two-inch  tail, 
would  be  to  me." 

"  Sir,"  said  Mr.  Tupman,  "  you're  a  fellow." 

"  Sir,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  "  you're  another." 

Mr.  Tupman  advanced  a  step  or  two,  and  glared  at 
Mr.  Pickwick.  Mr.  Pickwick  returned  the  glare,  con- 
centrated into  a  focus  by  means  of  his  spectacles,  and 
breathed  a  bold  defiance.  Mr.  Snodgrass  and  Mr.  Winkle, 
looked  on,  petrified  at  beholding  such  a  scene  between 
two  snoh  men. 

"  Sir,"  said  Mr.  Tupman,  after  a  short  pause,  speaking 
in  a  low  deep  voice,  "  you  have  called  me  old." 

"  I  have,"  said  Mr.  Piokwick. 

"  And  fat." 

"  I  reiterate  the  charge." 

"And  a  fellow." 

"So you  are!" 

There  was  a  fearful  pause. 

"My  attachment  to  your  person.  Sir,"  said  Mr. 
Tupman,  speaking  in  a  voice  tremulous  with  emotion, 
and  tucking  up  his  wristbands  meanwhile,  "  is  great — 
very  great — but  upon  that  person,  I  must  take  summary 
vengeance." 

"Gome  on,  Sir,"  replied  Mr.  Pickwick.  Stimulated  by 
the  exciting  nature  of  the  dialogue,  the  heroic  man 
actually  threw  himself  into  a  paralytic  attitude,  con- 
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fideotly  supposed  by  the  two  by-standets  to  have  been 
intended  as  a  posture  of  defence. 

".What  t "  ezolaimed  Mr.  Snodgrass,  suddenly  recover- 
mg  the  power  of  speech,  of  which  intense  astonishment 
hs^  previously  bereft  him,  and  rushing  between  the  two, 
at  the  imminent  hazard  of  receiving  an  application  on 
the  temple  from  each.  "Whatl  Mr.  Pickwick,  with 
the  eyes  of  the  world  upon  you  t  Mr.  Tupman  1  who,  in 
common  with  us  all,  derives  a  lustre  from  his  undying 
name  t    For  shame,  gentlemen ;  for  shame." 

The  unwonted  lines  which  momentary  passion  had 
ruled  in  Mr.  Pickwick's  clear  and  open  brow,  gradually 
melted  away,  as  his  young  friend  spoke,  like  the  marks 
of  a  black-lead  pencil  beneath  the  softening  influence  of 
india-rubber.  His  countenance  had  resumed  its  usual 
benign  expression  ere  he  concluded. 

"  I  have  been  hasty,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  "  very  hasty. 
Tupman;  your  hand." 

The  dark  shadow  passed  from  Mr.  Tupman's  face,  as 
he  warmly  grasped  tne  hand  of  his  friend. 

"  I  have  been  hasty,  too,"  said  he. 

'*No,  no,"  interrupted  Mr.  Pickwick,  "the  fault  was 
mine.    You  will  wear  the  green  velvet  jacket  ?  " 

"  No,  no,"  replied  Mr.  Tupman. 

"To  oblige  me,  you  will,"  resumed  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"  Well,  well,  I  will,"  said  Mr.  Tupman. 

It  was  accordingly  settled  that  Mr.  Tupman,  Mr. 
Winkle,  and  Mr.  Snodgrass,  should  all  wear  fancy  dresses. 
Thus  Mr.  Pickwick  was  led  by  the  very  warmth  of  his 
own  good  feelings  to  give  his  consent  to  a  proceeding  from 
which  his  better  judgment  would  have  recoiled — a  more 
striking  illustration  of  his  amiable  character  could  hardly 
have  been  conceived,  even  if  the  events  recorded  in  these 
pages  had  been  wholly  imaginary. 

Mr.  Leo  Hunter  had  not  exaggerated  the  resources  of 
Mr.  Solomon  Lucas.  His  wardrobe  was  extensive — very 
extensive — not  strictly  classical  perhaps,  nor  quite  new, 
nor  did  it  contain  any  one  garment  made  precisely  after 
the  fashion  of  any  age  or  time,  but  everything  was  more 
or  less  spangled ;  and  what  can  be  prettier  than  spangles  ? 
It  may  be  objected  that  they  are  not  adapted  to  the  day- 
light, but  everybody  knows  that  they  would  flitter  if 
there  were  lamps ;  and  nothing  can  be  clearer  tnan  that 
if  people  give  fancy  balls  in  the  day-time,  and  the  dresses 
do  not  show  quite  as  well  as  they  would  by  night,  the 
fault  lies  solely  with  the  people  who  give  the  fancy  balls, 
and  is  in  no  wise  chai^eable  on  the  spangles.    Such  was 
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the  oonvinoing  reasoning  of  Mr.  Solomon  Laoas;  and 
influenced  by  suoh  arguments  did  Mr.  Tupman,  Mr. 
Winkle,  and  Mr.  Snod^ass,  engage  to  array  themselves 
in  costumes  which  his  taste  and  experience  induced  him 
to  reconmiend  as  admirably  suited  to  the  occasion. 

A  oarriage  was  hired  from  the  Town  Arms,  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  Pickwickians,  and  a  chariot  was 
ordered  from  the  same  repository,  for  the  purpose  of 
conveying  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pott  to  Mrs.  Leo  Hunter's 
grounds,  which  Mr.  Pott,  as  a  delicate  acknowledgment 
of  having  received  an  invitation,  had  already  confidently 
predicted  in  the  Eatanswill  Gazette  "would  present  a 
scene  of  varied  and  delicious  enchantment — a  bewildering 
coruscation  of  beauty  and  talent — a  lavish  and  prodigal 
display  of  hospitality — ^above  all,  a  degree  of  splendour 
softened  by  the  most  exquisite  taste ;  and  adornment  re- 
fined with  perfect  harmony  and  the  chastest  good-keeping 
— compared  with  which,  the  fabled  gorseousness  of 
Eastern  Fairy  Land  itself,  would  appear  to  be  clothed  in 
as  many  dark  and  murky  colours,  as  must  be  the  mind  of 
the  splenetic  and  unmanly  being  who  could  presume  to 
taint  with  the  venom  of  his  envy,  the  preparations  making 
by  the  virtuous  and  highly  distinguished  lady,  at  whose 
shrine  this  humble  tribute  of  admiration  was  ofiered." 
This  last  was  a  piece  of  biting  sarcasm  against  the 
Independent,  who  in  consequence  of  not  having  been  in- 
vited at  all,  had  been  through  four  numbers  affecting  to 
sneer  at  the  whole  affair,  in  his  very  largest  type,  with 
all  the  adjectives  in  capital  letters. 

The  morning  came ;  it  was  a  pleasant  sight  to  behold 
Mr.  Tupman  in  full  Brigand's  costume,  with  a  very  tight 
jacket,  sitting  like  a  pincushion  over  his  back  and 
shoulders :  the  upper  portion  of  his  legs  encased  in  the 
velvet  shorts,  and  the  lower  part  thereof  swathed  in  the 
complicated  bandages  to  which  all  Brigands  are  peculiarly 
attached.  It  was  pleasing  to  see  his  open  and  ingenuous 
countenance,  well  mustachioed  and  corked,  loolang  out 
from  an  open  shirt  collar ;  and  to  contemplate  the  sugar- 
loaf  hat,  decorated  with  ribbons  of  all  colours,  which  he 
was  compelled  to  carry  on  his  knee,  inasmuch  as  no 
known  conveyance  with  a  top  to  it,  would  admit  of  any 
man's  carrying  it  between  his  head  and  the  roof.  Equally 
humorous  and  agreeable,  was  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Snod- 
grass  in  blue  satin  trunlm  and  cloak,  white  silk  tights  and 
shoes,  and  Grecian  helmet,  which  everybody  knows  (and 
if  they  do  not,  Mr.  Solomon  Lucas  did)  to  have  been  the 
regular,  authentic,  every-day  costume  of  a  Troubadour, 
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from  the  earliest  ages  down  to  the  time  of  their  final  dis- 
appearance from  the  face  of  the  earth.  All  this  was 
pleasant,  but  this  was  as  nothing  compared  with  the 
shouting  of  the  populace  when  the  carriage  drew  ap,  be- 
hind Mr.  Pott's  chariot,  which  chariot  itself  drew  up  at 
Mr.  Pott's  door,  which  door  itself  opened,  and  displaced 
the  great  Pott  accoutred  as  a  Russian  officer  of  justice, 
with  a  tremendous  knout  in  his  hand — ^tastefully  typical 
of  the  stem  and  mighty  power  of  the  Eatanswill  Gkksette, 
and  the  fearful  lashings  it  bestowed  on  public  ofEenders. 

"  Bravo  I "  shouted  Mr.  Tupman  and  Mr.  Snodgrass 
from  the  passage,  when  they  beheld  the  walking  allegory. 

*' Bravo!"  Mr.  Pickwick  was  heard  to  exdaim,  from 
the  passage. 

"  Hoo — roar,  Pott,"  shouted  the  populace.  Amid  these 
salutations,  Mr.  Pott,  smiling  with  that  kind  of  bland 
dignity  which  sufficiently  testified  that  he  felt  his  power, 
and  knew  how  to  exert  it,  got  into  the  chariot. 

Then  there  emerged  from  the  house,  Mrs.  Pott,  who 
would  have  looked  very  like  Apollo  if  she  hadn't  had  a 
gown  on :  conducted  by  Mr.  Winkle,  who  in  his  light  red- 
coat, could  not  possibly  have  been  mistaken  for  anything 
but  a  sportsman,  if  he  had  not  borne  an  equal  re- 
semblance to  a  general  postman.  Last  of  all,  came  Mr. 
Pickwick,  whom  the  boys  applauded  as  loudly  as  any- 
body, probably  under  the  impression  that  his  tights  and 
gaiters  were  some  remnants  of  the  dark  ages ;  and  then 
the  two  vehicles  proceeded  towards  Mrs.  Leo  Hunter's, 
Mr.  Weller  (who  was  to  assist  in  waiting)  being  stationed 
on  the  box  of  that  in  which  his  master  was  seated. 

Every  one  of  the  men,  women,  boys,  girls,  and  babies, 
who  were  assembled  to  see  the  visitors  in  their  fancy 
dresses,  screamed  vdth  delight  and  ecstasy,  when  Mr. 
Pickwick,  with  the  Brigand  on  one  arm,  and  the  Trouba- 
dour on  the  other,  walked  solemnly  up  the  entrance. 
Never  were  such  shouts  heard,  as  those  which  greeted 
Mr.  Tupman's  efforts  to  fix  the  sugar-loaf  hat  on  his  head, 
by  way  of  entering  the  garden  in  style. 

The  preparations  were  on  the  most  delightful  scale ; 
fully  realising  the  prophetic  Pott's  anticipations  about  the 
gorgeousness  of  Eastern  Fairy-land,  and  at  once  affording 
a  sufficient  contradiction  to  the  malignant  statements  of 
the  reptile  Independent.  The  grounds  were  more  than  an 
acre  and  a  quarter  in  extent,  and  they  were  filled  with 
people  I  Never  was  such  a  blasM  of  beauty,  and  fashion, 
and  literature.  There  was  the  young  laay  who  *'did" 
the  poetry  in  the  Eatanswill  Oasette,  in  the  garb  of  a 
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vDltana,  loaoing  upon  the  um  of  the  young  gentleman 
who  "did"  the  review  department,  and  who  was  ap- 
propriately habited  in  a  field-marshal's  uniform — the 
boots  excepted.  There  were  hosts  ol  these  geniuses,  and 
any  reasonable  nerson  would  haye  thought  it  honour 
enough  to  meet  tnem.  But  more  than  these,  there  were 
half-a-dosen  lions  from  London — authors,  real  authors, 
who  had  written  whole  books,  and  printed  them  after- 
wards—^nd  here  you  might  see  'em,  walking  about,  like 
ordinary  men,  smiling,  and  talking — ay,  and  talking  pretty 
considerable  nonsense  too,  no  doubt  with  the  benign  in- 
tention of  rendering  themselves  intelligible  to  the  common 
people  about  them.  Moreover,  there  was  a  band  of  music 
in  pasteboard  caps;  four  aomething-ean  singers  in  the 
costume  of  their  country,  and  a  dosen  hired  waiters  in 
the  costume  of  their  country — and  very  dirty  costume  too. 
And  above  all,  there  was  Mrs.  Leo  Hunter  in  the  charac- 
ter of  Minerva,  receiving  the  company  and  overflowing 
with  pride  and  gratification  at  the  notion  of  having  called 
such  distinguished  individuals  together. 

"  Mr.  Pickwick,  Ma'am,"  said  a  servant,  as  that  gentle- 
man approached  the  presiding  goddess,  with  his  hat  in 
his  hand,  and  the  Brigand  and  |Troubadour  on  either 
arm. 

**  What — ^where  t "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Leo  Hunter,  starting 
up,  in  affected  rapture  of  surprise. 

*<  Here,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

'*Is  it  possible  that  I  have  really  the  gratification  of 
beholding  Mr.  Pickwick  himself  1"  ejaculsted  Mrs.  Leo 
Hunter. 

"  No  other.  Ma'am,"  replied  Mr.  Pickwick,  bowing  veiy 
low.  "  Permit  me  to  introduce  my  friends — Mr.  Tupman 
— ^Mr.  Winkle — ^Mr.  Snodgrass — ^to  the  authoress  of  '  The 
Expiring  Frog.'" 

Very  few  people  but  those  who  have  tried  it,  know 
what  a  difficult  process  it  is,)  to  bow  in  green  velvet 
smalls,  and  a  tight  jacket  and  high-crowned-hat,  or  in 
blue  satin  trunks  and  white  silks,  or  knee-cords  and  top- 
boots  that  wero  never  made  for  the  wearer,  and  have 
been  fixed  upon  him  without  the  remotest  reference  to 
the  comparative  dimensions  of  himself  and  the  suit. 
Never  were  such  distortions  as  Mr.  Tupman 's  frame 
underwent  in  his  efforts  to  appear  easy  and  graceful — 
never  was  such  ingenious  posturing,  as  his  fancy-dressed 
friends  exhibited. 

**  Mr  Pickwick,"  said  Mrs.  Leo  Hunter,  "  I  must  make 
yon  promise  not  to  stir  from  my  side  the  whole  day. 
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These  are  hundreds  of  people  here,  that  I  must  positively 
introduce  you  to." 

**  You  are  very  kind.  Ma'am,"  said  Mr.  Piokwiok. 

"In  the  first  plaoe,  here  are  my  little  girls;  I  had 
almost  foigotten  Uiem,"  said  Minerva,  carelessly  pointing 
towards  a  couple  of  full-grown  young  ladies,  of  whom  one 
might  be  about  twenty,  and  the  other  a  year  or  two  older, 
and  who  were  dressed  in  veiy  juvenile  costumes — ^whether 
to  make  them  look  young,  or  their  mamma  younger,  Mr. 
Pickwick  does  not  distinctly  inform  us. 

"  They  are  very  beautiful,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  as  the 
juveniles  turned  away  after  being  presented. 

"They  are  very  like  their  mamma,  Sir,"  said  Mr.  Pott, 
majestically. 

"  Oh  you  naughty  man,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Leo  Hunter, 
playfully  tapping  the  Editor's  arm  with  her  fan  (Minerva 
with  a  tajo.  1). 

•*  Why  now,  my  dear  Mrs.  Hunter,"  said  Mr.  Pott,  who 
was  trumpeter  in  ordinary  at  the  Den,  "  you  know  that 
when  your  picture  was  in  the  Exhibition  of  the  Royal 
Academy,  last  year,  everybody  inquired  whether  it  was 
intended  for  you,  or  your  youngest  dau^ter;  for  you 
were  so  much  alike  that  there  was  no  telling  the  differ- 
ence between  you." 

"  WeU,  and  if  they  did,  why  need  you  repeat  it,  before 
strangers  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Leo  Hunter,  bestowing  another 
tap  on  the  slumbering  lion  of  the  Eatanswill  Qasette. 

"  Count,  Oount,"  screamed  Mrs.  Leo  Hunter  to  a  well- 
whiskered  individual  in  a  foreign  uniform,  who  was  pass- 
ing by. 

"  An !  you  want  me  ?  "  said  the  Count,  turning  back. 

**  I  want  to  introduce  two  very  clever  people  to  each 
other,"  said  Mrs.  Leo  Hunter.  "Mr.  Pickwick,  I  have 
great  pleasure  in  introducing  you  to  Count  Smorltork." 
She  added  in  a  hurried  whisper  to  Mr.  Pickwick — "the 
famous  foreigner — gathering  materials  for  his  great  work 
on  England — hem ! — Count  Smorltork,  Mr  Pickwick." 

Mr.  Pickwick  saluted  the  Count  with  all  the  reverence 
due  to  so  great  a  man,  and  the  Cotmt  drew  forth  a  set  of 
tablets. 

"What  you  say,  Mrs.  Hunt?"  inquired  the  Count, 
smiling  graciously  on  the  gratified  Mrs.  Leo  Hunter, 
"Pig  Vig  or  Big  Vig— what  you  call — Lawyer— eh?  I 
see — that  is  it.  Big  Vig  " — and  the  Count  was  proceed- 
ing to  enter  Mr.  Pickwick  in  his  tablets,  as  a  gentleman 
of  the  long-robe,  who  derived  his  name  from  the  pro- 
fession to  which  he  belonged,  when  Mrs.  Leo  Hunter 
interposed. 
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"No,  no,  Count,"  said  the  lady,  "Pick-wick." 

"  All,  ah,  I  see,"  replied  the  Count.  *'  Peek — christian 
name;  Weeks — Bumame;  good,  ver  good.  Peek  Weeks 
How  you  do,  Weeks  ?  " 

"  Quite  well,  I  thank  you,"  replied  Mr.  Pickwick,  with 
aU  his  usual  affability.  "Have  you  been  long  in  Eng- 
land ?  " 

"  Long — ver  long  time — fortnight — ^more." 

"  Do  you  stay  here  long  ?  " 

"  One  week.*^ 

"You  will  have  enough  to  do,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick, 
smiling,  "to  gather  all  the  materials  you  want,  in  that 
time." 

"  Eh,  they  are  gathered,"  said  the  Count. 

"  Indeed  1 "  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"  They  are  here,"  added  the  Count,  tapping  his  forehead 
significantly.  "  Large  book  at  home — full  of  notes — 
music,  picture,  science,  potry,  poltic ;  all  tings." 

"  The  word  politics,  Sir,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick, "  comprises, 
in  itself,  a  difficult  study  of  no  inconsiderable  magnitude." 

"  Ah  1 "  said  the  Count,  drawing  out  the  tablets  again, 
"  ver  good — ^fine  words  to  begin  a  chapter.  Chapter  forty- 
seven.  Poltics.  The  woid  poltic  surprises  by  lumself — " 
And  down  went  Mr.  Pickwick's  remark  in  Count  Smorl- 
tork's  tablets,  with  such  variations  and  additions  as  the 
Count's  exuberant  fancy  suggested,  or  his  imperfect 
knowledge  of  the  language,  occasioned. 

"  Count,"  said  Mrs.  Leo  Hunter. 

"  Mrs.  Hunt,"  replied  the  Count. 

"  This  is  Mr.  Snodgrass,  a  friend  of  Mr.  Pickwick's,  and 
a  poet." 

"  Stop,"  exclaimed  the  Count,  bringing  out  the  tablets 
once  more.  "Head,  potry — chapter,  literary  friends — 
name,  Snowgrass ;  ver  good.  Introduced  to  Snowgrass — 
great  poet,  triend  of  Peek  Weeks — by  Mrs.  Hunt,  which 
wrote  other  sweet  poem — what  is  that  name? — Frog — 
Perspiring  Frog — ^ver  good — ^ver  good  indeed."  And  the 
Count  put  up  his  tablets,  and  with  sundry  bows  and 
acknowledgments  walked  away,  thoroughly  satisfied  that 
he  had  made  the  most  important  and  valuable  additions 
to  his  stock  of  information. 

"Wonderful  man.  Count  Smorltork,"  said  Mrs.  Leo 
Hunter. 

"  Sound  philosopher,"  said  Pott. 

"  Clear-headed,  strong-minded  person,"  added  Mr.  Snod- 
grass. 

A  chorus  of  by-standers  took  up  the  shout  of  Count 
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Smorltork's  praise,  shook  their  heads  sagely,  and  unani- 
mously cried  *•  Very  I " 

As  the  enthusiasm  in  Count  Smorltork's  favour  ran 
very  high,  his  praises  might  have  been  sung  until  the  end 
of  the  festivities,  if  the  four  something-ean  singers  had 
not  ranged  themselves  in  front  of  a  small  apple-tree,  to 
look  picturesque,  and  commenced  sin^g  their  national 
songs,  which  appeared  by  no  means  difficult  of  execution, 
inasmuch  as  the  grand  secret  seemed  to  be,  that  three  of 
the  something-ean  singers  should  grunt,  while  the  fourth 
howled.  This  interesting  performance  having  concluded 
amidst  the  loud  plaudits  of  the  whole  company,  a  boy 
forthwith  proceeded  to  entangle  himself  with  the  rails  of 
a  chair,  and  to  jump  over  it,  and  crawl  under  it,  and  fall 
down  with  it,  and  do  everything  but  sit  upon  it,  and  then 
to  make  a  cravat  of  his  legs,  and  tie  them  round  his  neck, 
and  then  to  illustrate  the  ease  with  which  a  human  being 
can  be  made  to  look  like  a  magnified  toad — all  of  which 
feats  yielded  high  delight  and  satisfaction  to  the  assembled 
spectators.  After  which  the  voice  of  Mrs.  Pott  was  heard 
to  chirp  faintly  forth,  something  which  courtesy  inter- 
preted into  a  song,  which  was  all  very  classical,  and 
strictly  in  character,  because  Apollo  was  himself  a  com- 
peaer,  and  composers  can  very  seldom  sing  their  own 
music  or  anybodv  else's,  either.  This  was  succeeded  by 
tfxB.  Ijeo  Hunter  8  recitation  of  her  far-famed  Ode  to  an 
Banning  Frog,  which  was  encored  once,  and  would  have 
hem  encored  twice,  if  the  major  part  of  the  guests,  who 
fthonght  it  was  high  time  to  get  something  to  eat,  had 
not  said  that  it  was  perfectly  shameful  to  taJce  advantage 
of  Mrs.  Hunter's  good  nature.  So  although  Mrs.  Leo 
Hunter  axnressed  her  perfect  willingness  to  recite  the  ode 
again,  her  Vind  and  considerate  friends  wouldn't  hear  of 
it  on  any  account ;  and  the  refreshment  room  being 
thrown  open,  all  the  people  who  had  ever  been  there 
before,  scrambled  in  witn  all  possible  despatch :  Mrs.  Leo 
Hunter's  usual  course  of  proc(Beding,  being,  to  issue  cards 
for  a  hundred,  and  brealdast  for  filty,  or  in  other  words 
to  feed  only  the  very  particular  lions,  and  let  the  smaller 
animals  take  care  of  tnemselves. 

"Where  is  Mr.  Pott?"  said  Mrs.  Leo  Hunter,  as  she 
placed  the  aforesaid  lions  around  her. 

"  Here  I  am,"  said  the  editor,  from  the  very  farthest  end 
of  the  room ;  far  beyond  all  hope  of  food,  unless  some- 
thing was  done  for  him  by  the  hostess. 

"  Won't  you  come  up  here  ?  " 

"Oh,  pray  don't  mind  him,"  said  Mrs.  Pott,  in  the  most 
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obliging  voice — "you  give  yourself  a  great  deal  of  un- 
necessary trouble,  Mrs.  Hunter.  You'll  do  very  well  there, 
won't  you^<lear." 

"Certainly — love,"  replied  the  unhappy  Pott,  with  a 
grim  smile.  Alas  for  the  knout  I  The  nervous  arm  that 
wielded  it,  with  such  gigantic  force  upon  public  characters, 
was  paralysed  beneath  theglance  of  the  imperious  Mrs. Pott. 

Mrs.  Leo  Hunter  looked  round  her  in  triumph.  Count 
Smorltork  was  busily  engaged  in  taking  notes  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  dishes ;  Mr.  Tupman  was  doing  the  honours 
of  the  lobster  salad  to  several  lionesses,  with  a  degree  of 
grace  which  no  Brigand  ever  exhibited  before ;  Mr.  Snod- 
grass  having  cut  out  the  young  gentleman  who  cut  up 
the  books  for  the  Eatanswill  Gazette,  was  engaged  in  an 
impassioned  argument  with  the  young  lady  who  did  the 
poetry :  and  Mr.  Pickwick  was  making  nimself  universally 
agreeable.  Nothing  seemed  wanting  to  render  the  select 
circle  complete,  when  Mr.  Leo  Hunter — whose  depart- 
ment on  these  occasions,  was  to  stand  about  in  doorways, 
and  talk  to  the  less  important  people — suddenly  called 
out — 

"  My  dear ;  here's  Mr.  Charles  Fitz-Marshall." 

"  Oh  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Leo  Hunter,  "  how  anxiously  I 
have  been  expecting  him.  Pray  make  room,  to  let  Mr. 
Fitz-Marshall  pass.  Tell  Mr.  Fitz-Marshall,  my  dear,  to 
come  up  to  me  directly,  to  be  scolded  for  coming  so  late." 

"  Coming,  my  dear  Ma*am,"  cried  a  voice,  "  as  quick  as 
I  can — crowds  of  people — full  room — hard  work — very." 

Mr.  Pickwick's  knife  and  fork  foil  from  his  hand.  Ho 
stared  across  the  table  at  Mr  Tupman,  who  had  dropped 
his  knife  and  fork,  and  was  looking  as  if  he  were  about  to 
sink  into  the  ground  without  further  notice. 

"Ah!"  cried  the  voice,  as  its  owner  pushed  his  way 
among  the  last  five-and-twenty  Turks,  officers,  cavaliers, 
and  Charles  the  Seconds,  that  remained  between  him 
and  the  table,  "regular  mangle — Baker's  patent — not  a 
crease  in  my  coat,  after  all  this  squeezing — might  have 
*got  up  my  linen,'  as  I  came  along — ha  I  ha!  not  a  bad 
idea,  that — queer  thing  to  have  it  mangled  when  it's  upon 
one,  though — trying  process — very." 

With  these  broken  words,  a  young  man  dressed  as  v 
naval  officer  made  his  way  up  to  the  table,  and  presented 
to  the  Mtonished  Pickwickiajis,  the  identical  form  and 
features  of  Mr.  Alfred  Jingle. 

The  offender  had  barely  time  to  take  Mrs.  Leo  Hunter's 
proffered  hand,  when  his  eyes  encountered  the  indignant 
orbs  of  Mr.  Pickwick. 
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**  Hallo  f "  said  Jingle.  "  Quite  forgot — ^no  direotiona  to 
postilion — give  'em  at  once — back  in  a  minute." 

"The  servant,  or  Mr.  Hunter  will  do  it  in  a  moment, 
Mr.  Fitz-Marshall,"  said  Mrs.  Leo  Hunter. 

"No,  no — I'll  do  it — shan't  be  long — ^back  in  no  time," 
replied  Jingle.  With  these  words  he  disappeared  among 
the  crowd. 

"  Will  you  allow  me  to  ask  you,  Ma'am,"  said  the  ex- 
cited Mr.  Pickwick,  rising  from  his  seat, "  who  that  young 
man  is,  and  where  he  resides?" 

"He  is  a  gentleman  of  fortune,  Mr.  Pickwick,"  said 
Mrs.  Leo  Hunter, "  to  whom  I  very  much  want  to  introduce 
you.     The  Count  will  be  delighted  with  him." 

"Yes,  yes,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  hastily.  "His  resi- 
dence— " 

"  Is  at  present  at  the  Angel  at  Buiy." 

"At  Bury?" 

"  At  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  not  many  miles  from  here. 
But  dear  me,  Mr.  Pickwick,  you  are  not  going  to  leave 
us :  surely  Mr.  Pickwick  you  cannot  think  01  going  so 
soon." 

But  long  before  Mrs.  Leo  Hunter  had  finished  speaking, 
Mr.  Pickwick  had  plunged  through  the  throng,  and  reached 
the  garden,  whither  he  was  shortly  afterwards  joined  by 
Mr.  Tupman,  who  had  followed  his  friend  closely. 

"  It's  of  no  use,"  said  Mr.  Tupman.    "  He  has  gone." 

"I  know  it,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  "and  I  will  follow 
him." 

"Follow  him.    Where?"  Inquired  Mr.  Tupman. 

"  To  the  Angel  at  Bury,"  replied  Mr.  Pickwick,  speaking 
very  quickly.  "  How  do  we  know  whom  he  is  deceiving 
there?  He  deceived  a  worthy  man  once,  and  we  were 
the  innocent  cause.  He  shall  not  do  it  again,  if  I  can 
help  it ;  I'll  expose  him.    Sam  t    Where's  my  servant  ?" 

"  Here  you  are,  Sir,"  said  Mr.  Weller,  emerging  from  a 
sequestered  spot,  where  he  had  been  engaged  in  discussing 
a  bottle  of  Madeira,  which  he  had  abstracted  from  the 
breakfast-table,  an  hour  or  two  before.  "  Here's  your 
servant,  Sir.  Proud  o'  the  title,  as  the  Living  Skellinton 
said,  ven  they  show'd  him." 

"  Follow  me  instantly,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick.  "  Tupman, 
if  I  stay  at  Bury,  you  can  join  me  there,  when  I  write. 
Till  then,  good-bye." 

Remonstrances  were  useless.  Mr.  Pickwick  was  roused, 
and  his  mind  was  made  up.  Mr.  Tupman  returned  to 
his  companions;  and  in  another  hour  had  drowned  all 
present  recollection  of  Mr.  Alfred  Jingle,  or  Mr.  Charles 
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Fitz-Manhall,  in  an  exhilarating  quadrille  and  a  bottle 
of  champagne.  By  that  time,  Mr.  Pickwick  and  Sam 
Weller,  perched  on  the  outside  of  a  stage  coach,  were 
every  succeeding  minute  placing  a  less  and  less  distance 
between  themselves  and  the  good  old  town  of  Bury 
Saint  Edmunds. 


CHAPTER  XVI 

TOO  FULL  OF  ADVENTURE  TO  BE  BRIEFLY 

DESCRIBED 

THERE  is  no  month  in  the  whole  year,  in  which  nature 
wears  a  more  beautiful  appearance  than  in  the  month 
of  August.  Spring  has  many  beauties,  and  May  is  a  fresh 
and  blooming  month,  but  the  charms  of  this  time  of  year, 
are  enhanced  by  their  contrast  with  the  winter  season. 
August  has  no  such  advantage.  It  comes  when  we  re- 
member nothing  but  clear  skies,  green  fields,  and  sweet- 
smelling  flowers — when  the  recollection  of  snow,  and  ice, 
and  bleak  winds,  has  faded  from  our  minds  as  completely 
as  they  have  disappeared  from  the  earth, — and  yet  what 
a  pleasant  time  it  is.  Orchards  and  corn-fields  ring  with 
the  hum  of  labour ;  trees  bend  beneath  the  thick  clusters 
of  rich  fruit  which  bow  their  branches  to  the  ground ; 
and  the  com,  piled  in  graceful  sheaves,  or  waving  in  every 
light  breath  that  sweeps  above  it,  as  if  it  wooed  the  sickle, 
tinges  the  landscape  with  a  golden  hue.  A  mellow  soft- 
ness appears  to  hang  over  the  whole  earth ;  the  influence 
of  the  season  seems  to  extend  itself  to  the  very  wagon, 
whose  slow  motion  across  the  well-reaped  field,  is  per- 
ceptible only  to  the  eye,  but  strikes  with  no  harsh  sound 
upon  the  ear. 

As  the  coach  rolls  swiftly  past  the  fields  and  orchards 
which  skirt  the  road,  groups  of  women  and  children, 
piling  the  fruit  in  sieves,  or  gathering  the  scattered  ears 
of  com,  pause  for  an  instant  from  their  labour,  and 
shading  tne  sun-burnt  face  with  a  still  browner  hand, 
gaze  upon  the  passengers  with  curious  eyes,  while  some 
stout  urchin,  too  small  to  work,  but  too  mischievous  to 
be  left  at  home,  scrambles  ovei  the  side  of  the  basket  in 
which  he  has  been  deposited  for  security,  and  kicks  and 
screams  with  delight.  The  reaper  stops  in  his  work,  and 
stands  with  folded  arms,  looking  at  the  vehicle  as  it 
whirls  past;  and  the  rough  cart-horses  bestow  a  sleepy 
glance  upon  the  smart  coach  team,  which  says  as  plaimy 
as  a  horse's  glance  can,  "  It*s  all  very  fine  to  look  at,  but 
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slow  going,  over  a  heavy  field,  is  better  than  warm  work 
like  that,  upon  a  dusty  road,  after  all."  You  cast  a  look 
behind  you,  as  you  turn  a  comer  of  the  road.  The  women 
and  children  have  resumed  their  labour,  the  reaper  once 
more  stoops  to  his  work,  the  cart-horses  have  moved  on, 
and  all  are  again  in  motion. 

The  influence  of  a  scene  like  this,  was  not  lost  upon  the 
well-regulated  mind  of  Mr.  Pickwick.  Intent  upon  the 
resolution  he  had  formed,  of  exposing  the  real  character 
of  the  nefarious  Jingle,  in  any  quarter  in  which  he  might 
be  pursuing  his  fraudulent  designs,  he  sat  at  first  taciturn 
and  contemplative,  brooding  over  the  means  by  which  his 
purpose  could  be  best  attained.  By  degrees  his  attention 
grew  more  and  more  attracted  by  the  objects  around  him ; 
and  at  last  he  derived  as  much  enjoyment  from  the  ride, 
as  if  it  had  been  undertaken  for  the  pleasantest  reason  in 
the  world. 

*'  Delightful  prospect,  Sam,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

*' Beats  the  chimbley  pots,  Sir,"  replied  Mr.  Weller, 
touching  his  hat. 

*'  I  suppose  you  have  hardly  seen  anything  but  chiixmey- 
pots  and  bricks  and  mortar,  all  your  life,  bam,"  said  Mr. 
Pickwick,  smiling. 

"  I  wom't  always  a  boots.  Sir,"  said  Mr.  Weller,  with 
a  shake  of  the  head.     "  I  was  a  vagginer's  boy,  once." 

••  When  was  that  ?  "  inquired  Mr.  Pickwick. 

''When  I  vas  first  pitched  neck  and  crop  into  the 
world,  to  play  at  leap-frog  with  its  troubles,"  replied  Sma. 
"  I  vas  a  carrier's  boy  at  stai*tin' :  then  a  vagginer's,  then 
a  helper,  then  a  boots.  Now  I'm  a  gen'lm'n's  servant. 
I  shall  be  a  gen'lm'n  myself  one  of  these  days,  perhaps, 
with  a  pipe  in  my  mouth,  and  a  summer-house  in  the 
back  garden.  Who  knows  ?  /  shouldn't  be  surprised  for 
once." 

"  You  are  quite  a  philosopher,  Sam,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

•*It  runs  in  the  family,  I  b'lieve.  Sir,"  replied  Mr.  Weller. 
*•  My  father's  wery  much  in  that  line,  now.  If  my  mother- 
in-law  blows  him  up,  he  whistles.  She  flies  in  a  passion, 
and  breaks  his  pipe ;  he  steps  out,  and  gets  another. 
Then  she  screams  wery  loud,  and  falls  into  'sterics ;  and 
he  smokes  wery  comfortably  till  she  comes  to  agin. 
That's  phUosophy,  Sir,  ain't  it?" 

"  A  very  good  substitute  for  it,  at  all  events,"  replied 
Mr.  Pickwick,  laughing.  "  It  must  have  been  of  great 
service  to  you,  in  the  course  of  your  rambling  life,  Sam." 

*•  Service,  Sir,"  exclaimed  Sam.  "  You  may  say  that. 
Arter  I  run  away  from  the  carrier,  and  afore  I  took  up 
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with  the  vagginer,  I  had  unfurnished  lodgin*8  for  a  fort- 
night." 

*' Unfurnished  lodgings?  "  said  Mr.  Piokwiok. 

**  Yes — the  dry  arohes  of  Waterloo  Bridge.  Fine  sleep- 
ing-place— ^vithin  ten  minutes'  walk  of  all  the  puhlic  offices 
— only  if  there  is  any  objection  to  it,  it  is  that  the  sitiva- 
tion*s  rayther  too  airy.    I  see  some  queer  sights  there." 

**  Ah,  I  suppose  ^u  did,"  said  Mx,  Pickwick,  with  an 
air  of  considerable  mterest. 

**  Sights,  Sir,"  resumed  Mr.  Weller,  **  as  'ud  penetrate 
your  benevolent  heart,  and  come  out  on  the  ouier  side. 
You  don't  see  the  reg'lar  wagrant  there ;  trust  'em,  they 
knows  better  than  that.  Young  beggars,  male  and  female, 
as  hasn't  made  a  rise  in  their  profession,  takes  up  their 
quarters  there  sometimes;  but  it's  generally  the  worn- 
out,  starving,  houseless  creeturs  as  rolls  themselves  up  in 
the  dark  comers  o'  them  lonesome  places — poor  creeturs 
as  ain't  up  to  the  twopenny  rope." 

«<  And  pray,  Sam,  what  is  the  twopenny  rope  ?  "  inquired 
Mr.  Pickwick. 

*'  The  twopenny  rope.  Sir,"  replied  Mr.  Weller,  "  is  just 
a  cheap  lodgin' -house,  vere  the  beds  is  twopence  a  night." 

<*  What  do  they  call  a  bed  a  rope  for  ?  "  said  Mr.  Pick- 
wick. 

"  Bless  your  innocence,  Sir,  that  ain't  it,"  replied  Sam. 
**Ven  the  lady  and  gen'lm'n  as  keeps  the  Hot-el,  first 
begun  business,  they  used  to  make  the  beds  on  the  floor ; 
but  this  wouldn't  do  at  no  price,  'cos  instead  o'  taking  a 
moderate  twopenn'orth  o'  sleep,  the  lodgers  used  to  lie 
there  half  the  day.  So  now  they  has  two  ropes,  'bout  six 
foot  apart,  and  three  from  the  floor,  whicn  goes  right 
down  the  room  ;  and  the  beds  are  made  of  slips  of  coarse 
sacking,  stretched  across  'em." 

**  Well,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

'*  Well,"  said  Mr.  Weller,  '*  the  adwantage  o'  the  plan's 
hobvious.  At  six  o'clock  every  momin',  they  lets  go  the 
ropes  at  one  end,  and  down  falls  all  the  lodgers.  'Conse- 
quence is,  that  being  thoroughly  waked,  they  get  up  wery 
quietly,  and  walk  away  I " 

"  Beg  your  pardon,  Sir,"  said  Sam,  suddenly  breaking 
off  in  his  loquacious  discourse.  **Is  this  Bury  Siunt 
Edmunds?" 

'*  It  is,"  replied  Mr.  Pickwick. 

The  coach  rattled  through  the  well-paved  streets  of  a 
handsome  little  town,  of  thriving  and  cleanly  appearance, 
and  stopped  before  a  large  inn  situated  in  a  wide  open 
street,  nearly  facing  the  old  abbey. 
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"And  this,"  said  Mr.  Piokwick,  looking  up,  "is  the 
Angel.  We  alight  here,  Sam.  But  some  caution  is 
necessary.  Order  a  private  room,  and  do  not  mention  my 
name.    You  understand." 

"Right  as  a  trivet,  Sir,"  replied  Mr.  Weller,  with  a 
wink  of  intelligence ;  and  having  dragged  Mr.  Pickwick's 
portmanteau  horn  the  hind  boot,  into  which  it  had  been 
hastily  thrown  when  they  joined  the  coach  at  Eatanswill, 
Mr.  Weller  disappeared  on  his  errand.  A  private  room 
was  speedily  engaged ;  and  into  it,  Mr.  Pickwick  was 
ushered  without  delay. 

"Now,  Sam,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  "the  first  thing  to  be 
done  is  to " 

"Order  dinner,  Sir,"  interposed  Mr.  Weller.  "It's 
wery  late.  Sir." 

"  Ah,  so  it  is,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  looking  at  his  watch. 
"You  are  right,  Sam." 

"  And  if  I  might  adwise.  Sir,"  added  Mr.  Weller,  "  I'd 
just  have  a  good  night's  rest  afterwards,  and  not  begin 
inquiring  arter  this  here  deep  'un  'till  the  momin'. 
There's  nothin'  so  refreshin'  as  sleep,  Sir,  as  the  servant- 
girl  said  afore  she  drank  the  egg-cup-full  o'  laudanum." 

"I  think  you  are  right,  Sam,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 
"  But  I  must  first  ascertain  that  he  is  in  the  house,  and 
not  likely  to  go  away." 

"  Leave  that  to  me,  Sir,"  said  Sam.  "  Let  me  order 
you  a  snug  little  dinner,  and  make  my  inquiries  below 
while  it's  a-getting  ready ;  I  could  worm  ev'ry  secret  out 
o'  the  boots's  heart,  in  five  minutes." 

"Do  so,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick:  and  Mr.  Weller  at  once 
retired. 

In  half-an-hour,  Mr.  Pickwick  was  seated  at  a  veiy 
satisfactory  dinner;  and  in  three-quarters  Mr.  Weller 
returned  with  the  intelligence  that  Mr.  Charles  Fitz- 
Marshall  had  ordered  his  private  room  to  be  retained 
for  him,  until  further  notice.  He  was  going  to  spend  the 
evening  at  some  private  house  in  the  neighbourhood,  had 
ordered  the  boots  to  sit  up  until  his  return,  and  had  taken 
his  servant  with  him. 

"  Now,  Sir,"  argued  Mr.  Weller,  when  he  had  concluded 
his  report,  "  if  I  can  get  a  talk  with  this  here  servant  in 
the  mornin',  he'll  tell  me  all  his  master's  concerns." 

"  How  do  you  know  that  ?  "  interposed  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"Bless  your  heart,  Sir,  servants  always  do,"  replied 
Mf  ^Vfiller 

"  Oh,  ah,' I  forgot  that,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick.    "  Well." 

"  Then  you  can  arrange  what's  best  to  be  done.  Sir,  and 
we  can  act  accordingly." 
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As  it  appeared  that  this  was  the  best  arrangement  that 
could  be  made,  it  was  finally  agreed  upon.  Mr.  Weller, 
by  his  master's  permission,  retired  to  spend  the  evening 
in  his  own  way ;  and  was  shortly  aiterwards,  elected  by 
the  unanimous  voice  of  the  assembled  company,  into  the 
tap-room  ohedr,  in  which  honourable  post  he  acquitted 
himself  so  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  gentlemen- 
frequenters,  that  their  roars  of  laughter  and  approbation 
penetrated  to  Mr.  Pickwick's  bedroom,  and  shortened  the 
term  of  his  natural  rest,  by  at  least  three  hours. 

Early  on  the  ensuing  morning,  Mr.  Weller  was  dispelling 
all  the  feverish  remains  of  the  previous  evening's  convivial- 
ity, throuf^h  the  instrumentality  of  a  halfpenny  shower- 
bath  (havmg  induced  a  young  gentleman  attached  to  the 
stable-department,  by  the  ofEer  of  that  coin,  to  pump  over 
his  head  and  face,  until  he  was  perfectly  restored),  when 
he  was  attracted  by  the  appearance  of  a  young  fellow  in 
mulberry-coloured  livery,  who  was  sitting  on  a  bench  in 
the  yard,  reading  what  appeared  to  be  a  hymn-book,  with 
an  air  of  deep  abstraction,  but  who  occasionally  stole  a 
glance  at  the  individual  under  the  pump,  as  if  he  took 
some  interest  in  his  proceedings,  nevertheless. 

"  You're  a  rum  'un  to  look  at,  you  are,"  thought  Mr. 
WeUer,  the  first  time  his  eyes  encountered  the  glance  of 
the  stranger  in  the  mulberry-coloured  suit,  who  had  a 
large,  sallow,  Ujgly  face :  very  sunken  eyes,  and  a  gigantic 
head,  from  which  depended  a  quantity  of  lank  black  hair. 
"  You're  a  rum  'un,"  thousht  Mr.  Weller ;  and  thinking 
this,  he  went  on  washing  himself,  and  thought  no  more 
about  him. 

Still  the  man  kept  glancing  from  his  hymn-book  to  Sam, 
and  from  Sam  to  his  h3rmn- book,  as  if  he  wanted  to  open 
a  conversation.  So  at  last,  Sam,  by  way  of  giving  him  an 
opportunity,  said,  with  a  familiar  nod — 

"  How  are  you,  governor  ?  " 

'*I  am  happy  to  say,  I  am  pretty  well,  Sir,"  said  the 
man,  speaking  with  great  deliberation,  and  closing  the 
book.    "  I  hope  you  are  the  same,  Sir  ?  " 

*'Why,  if  I  felt  less  like  a  walking  brandy-bottle,  I 
shouldn't  be  quite  so  staggery  this  momin',"  replied  Sam. 
*' Are  you  stoppin'  in  this  house,  old  'un  ?  " 

The  mulberry  man  replied  in  the  affirmative. 

"How  was  it,  you  wom't  one  of  us,  last  night?"  in- 
quired Sam,  scrubbing  his  face  with  the  towel.  *'You 
seem  one  of  the  jolly  sort — looks  as  oonwivial  as  a  live 
trout  in  a  lime-baaket,"  added  Mr.  Weller,  in  an  under- 
tone. 
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'*I  was  out  last  night,  with  my  master/'  replied  the 
stranger. 

"  What's  his  name  ?  "  inquired  Mr.  Weller,  colouring  up 
very  red  with  sudden  excitement,  and  the  friction  of  the 
towel  combined. 

"  Fitz-Marshall,"  said  the  mulberry  man. 

"  Give  us  your  hand/'  said  Mr.  Weller,  advancing ;  "  I 
should  like  to  know  you.  I  like  your  appearance,  old 
fellow." 

**  Well,  that  is  very  strange,"  said  the  mulberry  man, 
with  great  simplicity  of  manner.  '*  I  like  yours  so  much, 
that  I  wanted  to  speak  to  you,  from  the  very  first  moment 
I  saw  you  under  the  pump." 

"Did  you  though?" 

"  Upon  my  word.    Now,  isn't  that  curious  ?  " 

"  Wery  sing'ler,"  said  Sam,  inwardly  congratulating 
himself  upon  the  softness  of  the  stranger.  "  What's  your 
name,  my  patriarch  ?  " 

"  Job." 

*'  And  a  wery  good  name  it  is ;  only  one,  I  know,  that 
ain't  got  a  nickname  to  it.     What's  the  other  name  ?  " 

*•  Trotter,"  said  the  stranger.     "  What  is  yours  ?  " 

Sam  bore  in  mind  his  master's  caution,  and  replied. 

"  My  name's  Walker ;  my  master's  name's  Wilkins. 
Will  you  take  a  drop  o'  somethin'  this  momin/  Mr. 
Trotter?" 

Mr.  Trotter  acquiesced  in  this  agreeable  proposal :  and 
having  deposited  his  book  in  his  coat-pocket,  accompanied 
Mr.  Weller  to  the  tap,  where  they  were  soon  occupied  in 
discussing  an  exhilarating  compound,  formed  by  mixing 
together,  in  a  pewter  vessel,  certain  quantities  of  British 
Hollands,  and  the  fragrant  essence  of  the  clove. 

*'  And  what  sort  of  a  place  have  you  got  ? "  inquired 
Sam,  &s  he  filled  his  compemion's  glass,  for  the  second  time. 

"  Ba4,"  said  Job,  smacking  his  lips,  •'  very  bad." 

"  You  don't  mean  that,"  said  Sam. 

"  I  do,  indeed.  Worse  than  that,  my  master's  going  to 
be  married." 

"No." 

"  Yes ;  and  worse  than  that,  too,  he's  going  to  run  away 
with  an  immense  rich  heiress,  from  boarding-school." 

"  What  a  dragon,"  said  Sam,  refilling  his  companion's 
glass.  "  It's  some  boarding-school  in  this  town,  I  suppose, 
ain't  it?" 

Now,  although  this  question  was  put  in  the  most  cskre- 
less  tone  imaginable,  Mr.  Job  Trotter  plainly  showed,  by 
gestures,  that  he  perceived  his  new  friend's  anxiety  to 
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draw  forth  an  answer  to  it.  He  emptied  his  glass,  looked 
mysteriously  at  his  companion,  winked  both  of  his  small 
eyes,  one  after  the  other,  and  finally  made  a  motion  with 
his  arm,  as  if  he  were  working  an  imaginary  pump-handle : 
thereby  intimating  that  he  (Mr.  Trotter)  considered  him- 
self as  undergoing  the  process  of  being  pumped,  by  Mr. 
Samuel  Weller. 

**No,  no,"  said  Mr.  Trotter,  in  conclusion,  "  that's  not 
to  be  told  to  everybody.  That  is  a  secret — a  great  secret, 
Mr.  Walker." 

As  the  mulberry  man  said  this,  he  turned  his  glass  up- 
side down,  by  way  of  reminding  his  companion  that  he 
liad  nothing  left  wherewith  to  slake  his  thirst.  Sam  oh- 
served  the  hint ;  and  feeling  the  delicate  manner  in  which 
it  was  conveyed,  ordered  the  pewter  vessel  to  be  refilled, 
whereat  the  small  eyes  of  the  mulberry  man  glistened. 
**  And  so  it's  a  secret,"  said  Sam. 

*'  I  should  rather  suspect  it  was,"  said  the  mulberry 
man,  sipping  his  liquor,  with  a  complacent  face. 
'*  I  suppose  your  mas'r's  very  rich  ?  "  said  Sam. 
Mr.  Trotter  smiled,  and  holding  his  glass  in  his  left 
hand,  gave  four  distinct  slaps  on  the  pocket  of  his  mul- 
berry indescribables  with  his  right,  as  if  to  intimate  that 
his  master  might  have  done  the  same  without  alarming 
anybody  much  by  the  chinking  of  coin. 
*'  Ah,"  said  Sam,  "  that's  the  game,  is  it  ?  " 
The  mulberry  man  nodded  significantly. 
"  Well,  and  don't  you  think,  old  feller,"  remonstrated 
Mr.  Weller,  **  that  if  yon  let  your  master  take  in  this  here 
young  lady,  you're  a  precious  rascal  ?  " 

*'  I  know  that,"  said  Job  Trotter,  turning  upon  his  com- 
panion a  countenance  of  deep  contrition,  and  groaning 
slightly.  "  I  know  that,  and  that's  what  it  is  that  preys 
upon  my  mind.    But  what  am  I  to  do  ?  " 

*'  Do  I "  said  Sam ;  *'  di-wulge  to  the  missis,  and  give  up 
your  master." 

♦•  Who'd  believe  me  ?  "  replied  Job  Trotter.  "  The  young 
lady's  considered  the  very  picture  of  innocence  and  dis- 
cretion. She'd  deny  it,  and  so  would  my  master.  Who'd 
believe  me?  I  should  lose  my  place,  and  get  indicted 
for  a  conspiracy,  or  some  such  thing ;  that's  all  1  should 
take  by  my  motion." 

''There's  somethin'  in  that,"  said  Sam,  ruminating; 
"  there's  somethin'  in  that." 

**  If  I  knew  any  respectable  gentleman  who  would  take 
the  matter  up,"  continued  Mr.  Trotter,  **  I  might  have 
some  hope  of  preventing  the  elopement ;   but  there's  the 
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same  diffioolty,  Mr.  Walker,  just  the  same.  I  know  no 
gentleman  in  this  strange  place ;  and  ten  to  one  if  I  did, 
whether  he  would  believe  my  story." 

"  Come  this  way,"  said  Sam,  suddenly  jumping  up,  and 
grasping  the  mulberry  man  by  the  arm.  **My  mas*r's 
the  man  you  want,  I  see."  And  after  a  slight  resistance 
on  the  pa^  of  Job  Trotter,  Sam  led  his  newly-found  friend 
to  the  apartment  of  Mr.  Pickwick,  to  whom  he  presented 
him,  together  with  a  brief  summary  of  the  dialogue  we 
have  just  repeated. 

**  I  am  very  sorry  to  betray  my  master.  Sir,"  said  Job 
Trotter,  applying  to  his  eyes  a  pink  check  pocket  hand- 
kerchief of  about  three  inches  square. 

*'  The  feeling  does  you  a  great  deal  of  honour,"  replied 
Mr.  Pickwick;  "but  it  is  your  duty,  nevertheless." 

"  I  know  it  is  my  duty.  Sir,"  replied  Job,  with  great 
emotion.  **  We  should  all  try  to  discharge  our  duty.  Sir, 
and  I  humbly  endeavour  to  discharge  mine.  Sir ;  but  it  is 
a  hard  trial  to  betray  a  master,  Sir,  whose  clothes  you 
wear,  and  whose  bread  you  eat,  even  though  he  is  a 
scoundrel,  Sir." 

•*  You  are  a  very  good  fellow,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  much 
affected,  "  an  honest  fellow." 

"Come,  come,"  interposed  Sam,  who  had  witnessed 
Mr.  Trotter's  tears  with  considerable  impatience,  "  blow 
this  here  water-cart  bis'ness.  It  won't  do  no  good,  this 
won't." 

"  Sam,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  reproachfullv,  "  I  am  sorry 
to  find  that  you  have  so  little  respect  for  this  young  man's 
feelings." 

"  His  feelin's  is  all  wery  well,  Sir,"  replied  Mr.  Weller ; 
"  and  as  they're  so  wery  fine,  and  it's  a  pity  he  should  lose 
'em,  I  think  he'd  better  keep  'em  in  his  own  bussum,  than 
let  'em  ewaporate  in  hot  water,  'specially  as  they  do  no 
good:  Tears  never  yet  wound  up  a  clock,  or  worked  a 
steam  ingin*.  The  next  time  you  go  out  to  a  smoking 
party,  young  feller,  fill  your  pipe  with  that  'ere  reflection ; 
and  for  the  present,  just  put  that  bit  of  pink  gingham  into 
your  pocket.  'Tain't  so  handsome  that  you  need  keep 
waving  it  about,  as  if  you  was  a  tight-rope  dancer." 

"  My  man  is  in  the  right,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  accosting 
Job,  "although  his  mode  of  expressing  his  opinion  is 
somewhat  homely,  and  occasionally  incomprehensible." 

"He  is,  Sir,  very  right,"  said  Mr.  Trotter,  »'and  I  will 
give  way  no  longer." 

"  Very  well,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick.  "  Now,  where  is  this 
boarding-school  ?  " 
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**  It  is  a  large,  old,  red-brick  house,  jusfe  outside  the  town, 
Sir,"  replied  Job  Trotter. 

"And  when,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  "  when  is  thisvillednous 
design  to  be  carried  into  execution — ^when  is  this  elope- 
ment to  take  place  ?  " 

"  To-night,  Sir,"  replied  Job. 

"  To-night  I "  exclauned  Mr,  Pickwick. 

'•  This  very  night,  Sir,"  replied  Job  Trotter.  *'  That  is 
what  alarms  me  so  much." 

"  Instant  measures  must  be  taken,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 
"I  will  see  the  lady  who  keeps  the  establishment,  im- 
mediately." 

"I  beg  ^our  pardon.  Sir,"  said  Job,  "but  that  course 
of  proceedmg  wUl  never  do." 

**  Why  not  ?  "  inquired  Mr.  Pickwick. 

*'  My  master,  Sir,  is  a  very  artful  man." 

**  I  know  he  is,"  sedd  Mr.  Pickwick. 

*'  And  he  has  so  wound  himself  round  the  old  lady's 
heart,  ^x"  resumed  Job,  '*  that  she  would  believe  nothing 
to  his  prejudice,  if  you  went  down  on  your  bare  knees, 
and  swore  it ;  especially  as  you  have  no  proof  but  the  word 
of  a  servant,  who,  for  anything  she  knows  (and  my  master 
would  be  sure  to  say  so),  was  discharged  for  some  fault, 
and  does  this,  in  revenge." 

'*  What  had  better  be  done,  then  ?  "  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"  Nothing  but  taking  him  in  the  veiy  act  of  eloping, 
will  convince  the  old  laidy,  Sir,"  replied  Job. 

"All  them  old  cats  will  run  their  heads  agin  mile- 
stones," observed  Mr.  Weller  in  a  parenthesis. 

"  But  this  taking  him  in  the  very  act  of  elopement, 
would  be  a  very  difficult  thing  to  accomplish,  I  fear," 
said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"  I  don't  know.  Sir,"  said  Mr.  Trotter,  after  a  few  mo- 
ments' reflection.    "  I  think  it  might  be  very  easily  done." 

"  How  ?  "  was  Mr.  Pickwick's  inquiry. 

"  Why,"  replied  Mr.  Trotter,  "  my  master  and  I,  being 
in  the  confidence  of  the  two  servants,  will  be  secreted  in 
the  kitchen  at  ten  o'clock.  When  the  family  have  retired 
to  rest,  we  shall  come  out  of  the  kitchen,  and  the  young 
lady  oub  of  her  bedroom.  A  post-chaise  will  be  waiting, 
and  away  we  go." 

"  Well,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"  Well,  Sir,  I  have  been  thinking  that  if  you  were  wait- 
ing in  the  garden  behind,  alone — " 

"  Alone,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick.    "  Why  alone  ?  " 

"  I  thought  it  very  natural,"  replied  Job,  "  that  the  old 
lady  wouldn't  like  such  an  unpleasant  discovery  to   be 
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made  before  more  persons  than  can  possibly  be  helped. 
The  young  lady  too,  Sir — consider  her  feelings." 

"  You  are  very  right,"  said  Mr.  Kckwick.  "  The  con- 
sideration evinces  great  delicacy  of  feeling.  .Go  on ;  you 
are  very  right." 

"  Well,  Sir,  I  was  thinking  that  if  you  were  waiting  in 
the  back  garden  alone,  and  I  was  to  let  you  in,  at  the  door 
which  opens  into  it,  from  the  end  of  the  passage,  at  exactly 
haJf-past  eleven  o'clock,  you  would  be  just  in  the  very 
moment  of  time,  to  assist  me  in  frustrating  the  designs  of 
this  bad  man,  by  whom  I  have  been  unfortunately  en- 
snared."   Here  Mr.  Trotter  sighed  deeply. 

"  Don't  distress  yourself  on  that  account,"  said  Mr. 
Pickwick,  "  if  he  had  one  grain  of  the  delicacy  of  feeling 
which  distinguishes  you,  humble  as  your  station  is,  I 
should  have  some  hopes  of  him." 

Job  Trotter  bowed  low;  and  in  spite  of  Mr.  Weller's 
previous  remonstrance,  the  tears  again  rose  to  his  eyes. 

"I  never  see  such  a  feller,"  said  Sam.-  "Blessed  if  I 
don't  think  he's  got  a  main  in  his  head  as  is  always  turned 
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*•  Sam,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  with  great  severity.  "  Hold 
your  tongue." 

"  Wery  well,  Sir,"  replied  Mr.  Weller. 

**  I  don't  like  this  plan,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  after  deep 
meditation.  "  Why  cannot  I  communicate  with  the  young 
lady's  friends  ?  " 

*•  Because  they  live  one  hundred  miles  from  here.  Sir," 
responded  Job  Trotter. 

"  That's  a  clincher,"  said  Mr.  Weller,  aside. 

"Then  this  garden,"  resumed  Mr.  Pickwick.  "How 
am  I  to  go  into  it  ?  " 

"  The  wall  is  very  low.  Sir,  and  your  servant  will  give 
you  a  leg  up." 

"  My  servant  will  give  me  a  leg  up,"  repeated  Mr.  Pick- 
wick, mechanically.  "  You  will  be  sure  to  be  near  this 
door,  that  you  speiak  of  ?  " 

"You  cannot  mistake  it,  Sir;  it's  the  only  one  that 
opens  into  the  garden.  Tap  at  it,  when  you  hear  the 
clock  strike,  and  I  will  open  it  instantly." 

"  I  don't  like  the  plan,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick ;  "  but  as  I 
see  no  other,  and  as  the  happiness  of  this  3'oung  lady's 
whole  life  is  at  stake,  I  adopt  it.  I  shall  be  sure  to  be 
there." 

Thus,  for  the  second  time,  did  Mr.  Pickwick's  innate 
good-feeling  involve  him  in  an  enterprise,  from  which  he 
would  most  willingly  have  stood  aloof. 
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"  What  is  the  name  of  the  house  ?  *'  inqaired  Mr.  Pick- 
wick. 

**  Westgate  House,  Sir.  Yon  turn  a  little  to  the  right 
when  you  get  to  the  end  of  the  town ;  it  stands  by  itself, 
some  little  distance  oil  the  high  road,  with  the  name  on  a 
brass  plate  on  the  gate." 

"  I  know  it,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick.  "  I  observed  it  once 
before,  when  I  was  in  this  town.  You  may  depend  upon 
me." 

Mr.  Trotter  made  another  bow,  and  turned  to  depart, 
when  Mr.  Pickwick  thrust  a  guinea  into  his  hand. 

**  You're  a  fine  fellow,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  "  and  I  ad- 
mire your  goodness  of  heart.  No  thanks.  Remember — 
eleven  o'clock." 

"There  is  no  fear  of  my  forgetting  it,  Sir,"  replied  Job 
Trotter.  With  these  words  he  left  the  room,  followed  by 
Sam. 

**  I  say,"  said  the  latter,  "  not  a  bad  notion  that  'ere 
crying.  I'd  cry  like  a  rain-water  spout  in  a  shower,  on 
such  good  terms.    How  do  you  do  it  ?  " 

•'It  comes  from  the  heart,  Mr.  Walker,"  replied  Job 
'solemnly.    *•  Good-morning,  Sir." 

"  You're  a  soft  customer,  you  are  ; — we've  got  it  all  out 
o'  you,  anyhow,"  thought  Mr.  Weller,  as  Job  walked 
away. 

We  cannot  state  the  precise  nature  of  the  thoughts 
which  passed  through  Mr.  Trotter's  mind,  because  we 
don't  know  what  they  were. 

The  day  wore  on,  evening  came,  and  at  a  little  before 
ten  o'clock  Sam  Weller  reported  that  Mr.  Jingle  and  Job 
had  gone  out  together,  that  their  luggage  was  packed  up, 
and  that  they  had  ordered  a  chaise.  The  plot  was 
evidently  in  execution,  as  Mr.  Trotter  had  foretold. 

Half -past  ten  o'clock  arrived,  and  it  was  time  for  Mr. 
Pickwick  to  issue  forth  on  his  delicate  errand.  Resisting 
Sam's  tender  of  his  great  coat,  in  order  that  he  might 
have  no  inctmibrance  in  scaling  the  wall,  he  set  forth, 
followed  by  his  attendant. 

There  was  a  bright  moon,  but  it  was  behind  the  clouds. 
It  was  a  fine  dry  night,  but  it  was  most  imcommonly 
dark.  Paths,  hedges,  fields,  houses,  and  trees,  were  en- 
veloped in  one  deep  shade.  The  atmosphere  was  hot 
and  sultry,  the  stmimer  lightning  quivered  faintly  on  the 
verge  of  the  horizon,  and  was  the  only  sight  that  varied 
the  dull  gloom  in  which  everything  was  wrapped — sound 
there  was  none,  except  the  distant  barking  of  some  rest- 
less house-dog. 
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They  found  the  house,  read  the  brass-plate,  walked 
round  the  wall,  and  stopped  at  that  portion  of  it  which 
divided  them  from  the  bottom  of  the  garden. 

"You  wUl  return  to  the  inn,  Sam,  when  you  have 
assisted  me  over,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"  Wery  well,  Sir." 

"  And  you  ^11  sit  up,  till  I  return." 

"  Oerfnly,  Sir." 

*'  Take  hold  of  my  leg ;  and,  when  I  say  '  Over,'  raise 
me  gently." 

"  All  right,  Sir." 

Having  settled  these  preliminaries,  Mr.  Pickwick 
grasped  the  top  of  the  wall,  and  gave  the  word  "  Over," 
which  was  very  literally  obeyed.  Whether  his  body 
partook  in  some  degree  of  the  elasticity  of  his  mind,  or 
whether  Mr.  Weller's  notions  of  a  gentle  push  were  of 
a  somewhat  rougher  description  than  Mr.  Pickwick's, 
the  immediate  effect  of  his  assistance  was  to  jerk  that 
immortal  gentleman  completely  over  the  wall  on  to  the 
bed  beneath,  where,  after  crushing  three  gooseberiy- 
bushes  and  a  rose-tree,  he  finally  alighted  at  full  length. 

'*  You  ha'n't  hurt  yourself,  I  hope,  Sir?"  said  Sam,  in* 
a  loud  whisper,  as  soon  as  he  recovered  from  the  surprise 
consequent  upon  the  mysterious  disappearance  of  his 
master. 

"  I  have  not  hurt  tivyself,  Sam,  certainly,"  replied  Mr. 
Pickwick,  from  the  other  side  of  the  wall,  "  but  I  rather 
think  that  you  have  hurt  me" 

"I  hope  not.  Sir,"  said  Sam. 

"  Never  mind,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  rising,  "  it's  nothing 
but  a  few  scratches.  Qo  away,  or  we  shall  be  over- 
heard." 

*•  Good-bye,  Sir." 

•*  Good-bye." 

With  stealthy  steps  Sam  Weller  departed,  leaving  Mr. 
Pickwick  alone  in  the  garden. 

Lights  occasionally  appeared  in  the  different  windows 
of  the  house,  or  glanced  from  the  staircases,  as  if  the 
inmates  were  retiring  to  rest.  Not  caring  to  go  too  near 
the  door,  until  the  appointed  tune,  Mr.  Pickwick 
crouched  into  an  angle  of  the  wall,  and  awaited  its 
arrival. 

It  was  a  situation  which  might  well  have  deprossed  the 
spirits  of  many  a  man.  Mr.  Pickwick,  however,  felt 
neither  depression  nor  misgiving.  He  knew  that  his 
purpose  weks  in  the  main  a  good  one,  and  he  placed 
miplicit  reliance  on  the  high-minded  Job.     It  was  dull, 
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certainly ;  not  to  say,  dreaiy ;  but  a  contemplative  man 
can  alwa^  employ  himself  m  meditation.  Mr.  Pickwick 
had  meditated  himself  into  a  doze,  when  he  was  roused 
by  the  chimes  of  the  neighbouring  church  ringing  out  the 
hour — half-past  eleven. 

"That's  the  time,"  thought  Mr.  Pickwick,  getting 
cautiously  on  his  feet.  He  looked  up  at  the  house.  The 
lights  had  disappeared,  and  the  shutters  were  closed — all 
in  bed,  no  doubt.  He  walked  on  tip-toe  to  the  door,  and 
gave  a  gentle  tap.  Two  or  three  minutes  passing  without 
any  reply,  he  gave  another  tap  rather  louder,  and  then 
another  rather  louder  than  that. 

At  length  the  sound  of  feet  was  audible  upon  the 
stairs,  and  then  the  light  of  a  candle  shone  through  the 
key-hole  of  the  door.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  un- 
chaining and  unbolting,  and  the  door  was  slowly  opened. 

Now  the  door  opened  outwards:  and  as  the  door 
opened  wider  and  wider,  Mr.  Pickwick  receded  behind  it, 
more  and  more.  What  was  his  astonishment  when  he 
just  peeped  out,  by  way  of  caution,  to  see  that  the  person 
who  had  opened  it  was — not  Job  Trotter,  but  a  servant- 
girl  with  a  candle  in  her  hand  1  Mr.  Pickwick  drew  in 
his  head  again,  with  the  swiftness  displayed  by  that 
admirable  melo-dramatic  performer,  Punch,  when  he  lies 
in  wait  for  the  flat-headed  comedian  with  the  tin  box  of 
music. 

"It  must  have  been  the  cat,  Sarah,"  said  the  girl, 
addressing  herself  to  some  one  in  the  house.  "  Puss, 
puss,  puss — tit,  tit,  tit." 

But  no  animal  being  decoyed  by  these  blandishments, 
the  girl  slowly  dosed  the  door,  and  re-fastened  it ;  leaving 
Mr.  Pickwick  dravm  up  straight  against  the  wall. 

"  This  is  very  curious,"  thought  Mr.  Pickwick.  *'  They 
are  sitting  up,  beyond  their  usual  hour,  I  suppose.  Ex- 
tremely unfortunate,  that  they  should  have  cnosen  this 
night,  of  all  others,  for  such  a  purpose — exceedingly." 
And  with  these  thoughts,  Mr.  Picln^ick  cautiously  retired 
to  the  angle  of  the  wall  in  which  he  had  been  before 
ensconced ;  waiting  until  such  time  as  he  might  deem  it 
safe  to  repeat  the  signal. 

He  had  not  been  here  five  minutes,  when  a  vivid  flash 
of  lightning  was  followed  by  a  loud  peal  of  thunder  that 
crashed  and  rolled  away  in  the  distance  with  terrific 
noise — then  came  another  flash  of  lightning,  brighter 
than  the  other,  and  a  second  peal  of  thunder  louder  than 
the  first ;  and  then  down  came  the  rain,  with  a  force  and 
fury  that  swept  everything  before  it. 

H 
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Mr.  Pickwiok  was  perfectly  aware  that  a.  tree  is  a  very 
dangeroas  neighbour  in  a  thunder-storm.  He  had  a  tree 
on  his  right,  a  tree  on  his  left,  a  third  before  him,  and  a 
fourth  behind.  If  he  remained  where  he  was,  he  might 
fall  the  victim  of  an  accident ;  if  he  showed  himself  in 
the  centre  of  the  garden,  he  might  be  consigned  to  a 
constable ;— once  or  twice  he  tried  to  scale  the  wall,  but 
having  no  other  legs  this  time,  than  those  with  which 
Nature  had  furnished  him,  the  only  efEect  of  his  struggles, 
was  to  inflict  a  variety  of  very  unpleasant  gratings  on  his 
knees  and  shins,  and  to  throw  him  into  a  state  of  the 
most  profuse  perspiration. 

"  What  a  dreadful  situation,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  paus- 
ing to  wipe  his  brow  after  this  exercise.  He  looked  up  at 
the  house — all  was  dark.  They  must  be  gone  to  bed 
now.    He  would  try  the  signal  again. 

He  walked  on  tip-toe  across  the  moist  gravel,  and 
tapped  at  the  door.  He  held  his  breath,  and  listened  at 
the  key-hole.  No  reply :  very  odd.  Another  knock.  He 
listened  agaiu.  There  was  a  low  whispering  inside,  and 
then  a  voice  cried — 

"Who's  there?" 

"  That's  not  Job,"  thought  Mr.  Pickwick,  hastily  draw- 
ing  himself  straight  up  against  the  wall  again.  "  It's  a 
woman." 

He  had  scarcely  had  time  to  form  this  conclusion, 
when  a  window  above  stairs,  was  thrown  up,  and  three 
or  four  female  voices  repeated  the  query — "  Wno's  there  ?  " 

Mr.  Pickwick  dared  not  move  hand  or  foot.  It  was 
clear  that  the  whole  establishment  was  roused.  He 
made  up  his  mind  to  remain  where  he  was,  until  the 
alarm  had  subsided :  and  then  to  make  a  supernatural 
effort,  and  get  over  the  wall,  or  pensh  in  the  attempt. 

Like  all  Mr.  Pickwick's  determinations,  this  was  the 
best  that  could  be  made  imder  the  circumstances ;  but, 
unfortunately,  it  was  founded  upon  the  assumption  that 
they  would  not  venture  to  open  the  door  again.  What 
was  his  discomfiture,  when  he  heard  the  chain  and  bolts 
withdrawn,  and  saw  the  door  slowly  opening,  wider  and 
wider  I  He  retreated  into  the  comer,  step  by  step ;  but 
do  what  he  would,  the  interposition  of  his  own  person, 
prevented  its  being  opened  to  its  utmost  width. 

"  Who's  there  ?  "  screamed  a  numerous  chorus  of  treble 
voices  from  the  staircase  inside,  consisting  of  the  spinster 
lady  of  the  establishment,  three  teachers,  five  female 
servants,  and  thirty  boarders,  all  hiJf-dressed,  and  in  a 
forest  of  curl-papers. 


v    % 
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Of  ooune  Mr.  Piokwiok  didn't  say  who  was  there :  and 
then  the  bnrden  of  the  ohorus  changed  into — "  Lor' t  I  am 
BO  frightened." 

*'Gook,"  said  the  lady  abbess,  who  took  care  to  be  on 
the  top  stair,  the  very  last  of  the  group — "  (3ook,  why  don't 
you  go  a  little  way  into  the  garden  ?  " 

"  Please  ma'am,  I  don't  like,"  responded  the  cook. 

''Lor*,  what  a  stupid  thing  that  cook  is  I"  said  the 
thirty  boarders. 

"Cook,"  said  the  lady  abbess,  with  great  dignity; 
"  don't  answer  me,  if  you  please.  I  insist  upon  your  look- 
ing into  the  garden,  immediately." 

Here  the  cook  began  to  cry,  and  the  house-maid  said  it 
was  "a  shame t"  for  which  partisanship  she  received  a 
month's  warning  on  the  spot. 

"Do  you  hear,  cook?"  said  the  lady  abbess,  stamping 
her  foot,  impatiently. 

*' Don't  you  hear  your  missis,  cook?"  said  the  three 
teachers. 

"What  an  impudent  thing,  that  cook  is!"  said  the 
thirty  boarders. 

The  unfortunate  cook,  thus  strongly  urged,  advanced  a 
step  or  two,  and  holding  her  candle  just  where  it  prevented 
her  seeing  anything  at  all,  declared  there  was  nothing 
there,  and  it  must  have  been  the  wind ;  and  the  door  was 
just  going  to  be  closed  in  consequence,  when  an  inquisitive 
boarder,  who  had  been  peeping  between  the  hinges,  set  up 
a  fearful  screaming,  wmch  called  back  the  cook  and  the 
housemaid,  and  all  the  more  adventurous,  in  no  time. 

"What  is  the  matter  with  Miss  Smithers?"  said  the 
lady  abbess,  as  the  aforesaid  Miss  Smithers  proceeded  to 
go  into  hysterics  of  four-young-lady-power. 

**Lor',  Miss  Smithers  dear,"  said  the  other  nine-and- 
twenty  boarders. 

*'  Oh,  the  man — ^the  man— behind  the  door  1 "  screamed 
Miss  Smithers. 

The  lady  abbess  no  sooner  heard  this  appalling  cry,  than 
she  retreaited  to  her  own  bedroom,  double-locked  the  door, 
and  fainted  away  all  comfortably.  The  boarders,  and  the 
teachers,  and  the  servants,  fell  back  upon  the  stairs,  and 
upon  each  other ;  and  never  was  such  a  screaming,  and 
fiSmting,  and  struggling,  beheld.  In  the  midst  of  the 
tumult,  Mr.  Pickwiok  emerged  from  his  concealment,  and 
presented  himself  amongst  them. 

**  Ladies— dear  ladies,    said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"  Oh,  he  says  we're  dear,"  cried  the  oldest  and  ugliest 
teacher.    "  Oh  the  wretch." 
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"  Ladies/'  roared  Mr.  Pickwick,  rendered  desperate  by 
the  danger  of  his  situation.  "  Hear  me.  I  am  no  robber. 
I  want  the  lady  of  the  hoase.** 

"Oh,  what  a  ferocious  monster!"  screamed  another 
teacher.    **  He  wants  Miss  Tomkins." 

Here  there  was  a  general  scream. 

*'  Bing  the  alarm  bell,  somebody,"  cried  a  dozen  voices. 

"  Don't— don't,"  shouted  Mr.  Pickwick.  "  Look  at  me. 
Do  I  look  like  a  robber  ?  My  dear  ladies — ^you  may  bind 
me  hand  and  leg,  or  lock  me  up  in  a  closet,  if  you  like. 
Only  hear  what  I  have  got  to  say — only  hear  me." 

"How  did  you  come  in  our  garden?"  faltered  the 
house-maid. 

"  Gall  the  lady  of  the  house,  and  I'll  tell  her  eveiything 
— everything  I "  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  exerting  his  lungs  to 
the  utmost  pitch.  "  Oall  her — only  be  quiet,  and  call  her, 
and  you  shiJl  hear  evervthing." 

It  might  have  been  Mr.  Pickwick's  appearance,  or  it 
might  have  been  his  manner,  or  it  might  have  been  the 
temptation — so  irresistible  to  a  female  mind — of  hearing 
something  at  present  enveloped  in  mystery,  that  reduced 
the  more  reasonable  portion  of  the  establishment  (some 
four  individuals)  to  a  state  of  comparative  quiet.  By 
them  it  was  proposed,  as  a  test  of  Mr.  Pickwick's  sincerity, 
that  he  should  immediately  submit  to  personal  restraint ; 
and  that  gentleman  having  consented  to  hold  a  conference 
with  Miss  Tomkins,  from  the  interior  of  a  closet  in  which 
the  day  boarders  hung  their  bonnets  and  sandwich-bags, 
he  at  once  stepped  into  it,  of  his  own  accord,  and  was 
securely  locked  in.  This  revived  the  others;  and  Miss 
Tomkins  having  been  brought  to,  and  brought  down, 
the  conference  began. 

"What  did  you  do  in  my  garden,  man?"  said  Miss 
Tomkins,  in  a  faint  voice. 

**I  came  to  warn  you,  that  one  of  your  young  ladies 
was  going  to  elope  to-night,"  replied  Mr.  Pickwick,  from 
the  interior  of  the  closet. 

"  Elope  I "  exclaimed  Miss  Tomkins,  the  three  teachers, 
the  thirty  boarders,  and  the  five  servants.    **  Who  with  ?  " 

"  Your  friend,  Mr.  Charles  Fitz-Marshall." 

"  My  friend !    I  don't  know  any  such  person." 

"Well ;  Mr.  Jingle,  then." 

"  I  never  heard  the  name  in  my  life." 

"Then  I  have  been  deceived,  and  deluded,"  said  Mr. 
Pickwick.  "I  have  been  the  victim  of  a  conspiracy — a 
foul  and  base  conspiracy.  Send  to  the  Angel,  my  dear 
ma'am,  if  you  don't  believe  me.  Send  to  the  Angel,  for 
Mr.  Pickwick's  man-servant,  I  implore  you,  ma'am." 
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"He  must  be  respectable — he  keeps  a  man-servant," 
said  Miss  Tomkins  to  the  writing  and  ciphering  gover- 
ness. 

"  It*s  my  opinion.  Miss  Tomkins/'  said  the  writing  and 
cipherinfl  governess,  "that  his  man-servant  keeps  him. 
I  think  he's  a  madman,  Miss  Tomkins,  and  the  other's 
his  keei)er." 

"  I  think  you  are  very  right,  Miss  Qwynn,"  responded 
Miss  Tomkins.  "  Let  two  ol  the  servants  repair  to  the 
Angel,  and  let  the  others  remain  here,  to  protect  us." 

So  two  of  the  servants  were  despatched  to  the  Angel  in 
search  of  Mr.  Samuel  Weller :  and  the  remaining  three 
stopped  behind  to  protect  Miss  Tomkins,  and  the  three 
teachers,  and  the  tmrty  boarders.  And  Mr.  Pickwick  sat 
down  in  the  closet,  beneath  a  grove  of  sandwich  bags, 
and  awaited  the  return  of  the  messengers,  with  all  the 
philosophy  and  fortitude  he  could  summon  to  his  aid. 

An  hour  and  a  haJf  elapsed  before  they  came  back,  and 
when  they  did  come,  Mr.  Pickwick  recognised,  in  addition 
to  the  voice  of  Mr.  Samuel  Weller,  two  other  voices,  the 
tones  of  which  struck  familiarly  on  his  ear ;  but  whose 
they  were,  he  could  not  for  the  life  of  him  call  to  mind. 

A  very  brief  conversation  ensued.  The  door  was  un- 
locked. Mr.  Pickwick  stepped  out  of  the  closet,  and 
found  himself  in  the  presence  of  the  whole  establishment 
of  Westgate  House,  Mr.  Samuel  Weller,  and — old  Wardle, 
and  his  destined  son-in-law,  Mr.  Trundle! 

**  My  dear  friend,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  running  forward 
and  grasping  Wardle's  hand,  **  my  dear  friend,  pray,  for 
Heaven's  saliro,  explain  to  this  lady  the  unfortunate  and 
dreadful  situation  in  which  I  am  placed.  You  must  have 
heard  it  from  my  servant;  say,  at  all  events,  my  dear 
fellow,  that  I  am  neither  a  robber  nor  a  madman." 

**I  have  said  so,  my  dear  friend.  I  have  said  so 
already,"  replied  Mr.  Wardle,  shaking  the  right  hand  of 
his  friend,  while  Mr.  Trundle  shook  the  left. 

"  And  whoever  says,  or  has  said,  he  is,"  interposed  Mr. 
Weller,  stepping  forwud,  "says  that  which  is  not  the 
truth,  but  BO  far  from  it,  on  the  contrairy,  quite  the 
rewerse.  And  if  there's  any  number  o'  men  on  these  here 
premises  as  has  said  so,  I  shall  be  wery  happy  to  give  'em 
aJl  a  wery  convincing  proof  o'  their  being  mistaken,  in 
this  here  wery  room,  if  these  wery  respectable  ladies  '11 
have  the  goodness  to  retire,  and  order  ^em  up,  one  at  a 
time."  Having  delivered  this  defiance  with  great  volu- 
bility, Mr.  Weller  struck  his  open  palm  emphatically 
with  his  clenched  fist,  and  winked  pleasantly  on  Miss 
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TomkinB,  the  intensity  of  whose  horror  at  his  supposing 
it  within  the  bounds  of  possibility  that  there  could  be 
any  men  on  the  premises  of  West^te  House  Establish- 
ment for  Young  liadies,  it  is  impossible  to  describe. 

Mr.  Pickwick's  explanation  having  been  already  partially 
made,  was  soon  concluded.  But  neither  in  the  course  of 
his  walk  home  with  his  friends  nor  afterwards  when  seated 
before  a  blaadng  fire  at  the  supper  he  so  much  needed, 
could  a  single  observation  be  drawn  from  him.  He 
seemed  bewildered  and  amased.  Once,  and  only  once, 
he  turned  round  to  Mr.  Wardle,  and  said — 

"  How  did  you  come  here  ?  " 

**  Trundle  and  I  came  down  here,  for  some  good  shoot- 
ing on  the  first,"  replied  Wardle.  **  We  arrived  to-night 
and  were  astonished  to  hear  from  your  servant  that  you 
were  here  too.  But  I  am  glad  yon  are,"  said  the  jolly 
old  fellow,  slapping  him  on  the  back.  "I  am  glad  you 
are.  We  shaU  have  a  jolly  party  on  the  first,  and  we'll 
give  Winkle  another  chance— eh,  old  boy  ?  " 

Mr.  Pickwick  made  no  reply ;  he  did  not  even  ask  after 
his  friends  at  Dingley  Dell,  and  shortlv  afterwards  retired 
for  the  night,  desiring  Sam  to  fetch  his  candle  when  he 
rung. 

The  bell  did  ring  in  due  course,  and  Mr.  Weller  presented 
himself. 

"  Sam,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  looking  out  from  under  the 
bed-clothes. 

•*  Sir,"  said  Mr.  Weller, 

Mr.  Pickwick  paused,  and  Mr.  Weller  snuffed  the 
candle. 

"Sam,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick  agsln,  as  if  with  a  desperate 
effort. 

"  Sir,"  said  Mr.  Weller,  once  more. 

"  Where  is  that  Trotter? " 

"Job,  Sir?" 

"  Yes." 

"  Gone,  Sir." 

"  With  his  master,  I  suppose  ?  " 

"  Friend  or  master,  or  whatever  he  is,  he's  gone  with 
him,"  replied  Mr.  Weller.    "There's  a  pair  on  'em,  Sir." 

"Jingle  suspected  my  design,  and  set  that  fellow  on 
you,  with  this  stoiy,  I  suppose  ?  "  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  half 
choking. 

"  Just  that.  Sir,"  replied  Mr.  Weller. 

"  It  was  all  false,  of  course  ?  " 

"  All,  Sir,"  replied  Mr.  WeUer.  "  Beg'lar  do.  Sir ;  artful 
dodge." 
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"  I  don't  think  he'll  esoape  as  quite  so  easily  the  next 
time,  Sam?"  said  Mr.  Piokwiok. 

"  I  don't  thmk  he  will,  Sir." 

"  Whenever  I  meet  that  Jingle  again,  wherever  it  is," 
said  Mr.  Piokwiok,  raising  himself  in  bed,  and  indenting 
his  pillow  with  a  tremendous  blow,  "  I'll  inflict  personal 
chastisement  on  him,  in  addition  to  the  exposure  he  so 
riohly  merits.    I  will,  or  my  name  is  not  Pickwick." 

'*  And  venever  I  catches  hold  o'  that  there  melan-cholly 
ohap  with  the  black  haur,"  said  Sam,  *<if  I  don't  bring 
some  real  water  into  his  eyes,  for  once  in  a  way,  my  name 
ain't  Weller.    Good-night,  Sir." 

CHAPTER  XVII 

SHOWING  THAT  AN  ATTACK  OP  RHEUMATISM,  IN 
SOME  CASBB,  ACTS  AS  A  QUICKBNER  TO  INVEN- 
TIVE GENIUS 

THE  constitution  of  Mr.  Pickwick,  though  able  to 
sustain  a  very  considerable  amount  of  exertion  and 
fatigue,  was  not  proof  against  such  a  combination  of  attacks 
as  he  had  undergone  on  the  memorable  night,  recorded  in 
the  last  chapter.  The  process  of  being  washed  in  the 
night  air,  and  rough-dried  in  a  close  closet,  is  as  dangerous 
as  it  is  peculiar.  Mr.  Pickwick  was  laid  up  with  an  attack 
of  rheumatism. 

But  although  the  bodily  powers  of  the  great  man  were 
thus  impaired,  his  mental  energies  retained  their  pristine 
vigour.  His  spirits  were  elastic ;  his  good  humour  was 
restored.  Even  the  vexation  consequent  upon  his  recent 
adventure  had  vanished  from  his  mind ;  ana  he  could  join 
in  the  hearty  laughter  which  any  allusion  to  it  excited  in 
Mr.  Wardle,  without  anger  and  without  embarrassment. 
Nay,  more.  Daring  the  two  days  Mr.  Pickwick  was  con- 
fined to  his  bed,  Sam  was  his  constant  attendant.  On  the 
first,  he  endeavoured  to  amuse  his  master  by  anecdote 
and  conversation ;  on  the  second,  Mr.  Pickwick  demanded 
his  writing-desk,  and  pen  and  ink,  and  was  deeply  engaged 
during  the  whole  day.  On  the  third,  being  able  to  sit  up 
in  his  bed-chamber,  he  despatched  his  valet  with  a 
message  to  Mr.  Wardle  and  Mr.  Trundle,  intimating 
that  if  they  would  take  their  wine  there,  that  evening, 
they  would  greatly  oblige  him.  The  invitation  was  most 
willingly  accepted ;  and  when  they  were  seated  over  their 
wine,  Mr.  Pickwick  with  simdry  blushes,  produced  the 
following  little  tale,  as  having  been  **  edited    by  himself. 
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during  his  recent  indiBposition,  from  his  notes  of  Mr. 
Weller's  unsophisticated  recital. 

The  Pabish  Clbrk — A  Talb  ov  Tbub  Love 

**  Once  upon  a  time,  in  a  very  smaJl  country  town,  at 
a  considerable  distance  from  London,  there  lived  a  little 
man  named  Nathaniel  Pipkin,  who  was  the  parish  clerk 
of  the  little  town,  and  lived  in  a  little  house  in  the  little 
liigh  street,  within  ten  minutes'  walk  of  the  little  church ; 
and  who  was  to  be  found  every  day  from  nine  till  four, 
teaching  a  little  learning  to  the  little  boys.  Nathaniel 
Pipkin  was  a  harmless,  inoffensive,  good-natured  being, 
with  a  tumed-up  nose,  and  rather  tumed-in  legs,  a  cast 
in  his  eye,  and  a  halt  in  his  gait ;  and  he  divided  his  time 
between  the  church  and  his  school,  verily  believing  that 
there  existed  not,  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  so  clever  a 
man  as  the  curate,  so  imposing  an  apartment  as  the 
vestry-room,  or  so  well-ordered  a  seminary  as  his  own. 
Once,  and  only  once,  in  his  life,  Nathaniel  Pipkin  had 
seen  a  bishop— a  real  bishop,  with  his  arms  in  lawn 
sleeves,  and  his  head  in  a  wig.  He  had  seen  him  walk, 
and  h^urd  him  talk  at  a  confirmation,  on  which  moment- 
ous occasion  Nathaniel  Pipkin  was  so  overcome  with 
reverence  and  awe,  when  the  aforesaid  bishop  laid  his 
hand  on  his  head,  that  he  fainted  right  dean  away,  and 
was  borne  out  of  church  in  the  arms  of  the  beadle. 

'*  This  was  a  great  event,  a  tremendous  era,  in  Nathaniel 
Pipkin's  life,  and  it  was  about  the  only  one  that  had  ever 
occurred  to  ruffle  the  smooth  current  of  his  quiet  exist- 
ence, when  happening  one  fine  afternoon,  in  a  fit  of 
mental  abstraction,  to  raise  his  eyes  from  the  slate  on 
which  he  was  devising  some  tremendous  problem  in 
compound  addition  for  an  offending  urchin  to  solve,  they 
suddenly  rested  on  the  blooming  countenance  of  Maria 
Lobbs,  the  only  daughter  of  old  Lobbs,  the  great  saddler 
over  the  way.  Now,  the  eyes  of  Mr.  Pipkin  had  rested 
on  the  pretty  face  of  Maria  Lobbs  manv  a  time  and  oft 
before,  at  church  and  elsewhere :  but  tne  eyes  of  Maria 
Lobbs  had  never  looked  so  bright,  the  cheeks  of  Maria 
Lobbs  had  never  looked  so  ruddy,  as  upon  this  particular 
occasion.  No  wonder  then,  that  Nathaniel  Pipkin  was 
unable  to  take  his  eyes  from  the  cotintenance  of  Miss 
Lobbs ;  no  wonder  that  Miss  Lobbs,  finding  herself  stared 
at  by  a  young  man,  withdrew  her  head  from  the  window 
out  of  which  she  had  been  peeping,  and  shut  the  casement 
and  pulled  down  the  blind;    no  wonder  that  Nathaniel 
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Pipkizi,  immediately  thereafter,  fell  upon  the  young  uiohin 
who  had  previously  offended,  and  cuned  and  knocked  him 
to  his  heart's  content.  All  this  was  very  natural,  and 
there's  nothing  at  all  to  wonder  at  ahout  it. 

'*  It  is  matter  of  wonder,  though,  that  any  one  of  Mr. 
Nathaniel  Pipkin's  retiring  disposition,  nervous  tempera- 
ment, and  most  particularly  diminutive  income,  should 
from  this  day  forth,  have  dared  to  aspire  to  the  hand  and 
heart  of  the  only  daughter  of  the  fiery  old  Lohbs— of  old 
Lobbs  the  great  saddler,  who  could  have  bought  up  the 
whole  village  at  one  stroke  of  his  pen,  and  never  felt  the 
outlay — old  Lobbs,  who  was  well  known  to  have  heaps  of 
money,  invested  in  the  bank  at  the  nearest  market  town 
— ^who  was  reported  to  have  countless  and  inexhaustible 
treasures,  hoarded  up  in  the  little  iron  safe  with  the  big 
key-hole,  over  the  chimney-piece  in  the  back  parlour — ^and 
who,  it  was  well  known,  on  lestive  occasions  garnished  his 
bofud  with  a  real  silver  tec^pot,  cream  ewer,  and  sugar- 
basin,  which  he  was  wont,  in  the  pride  of  bis  heart,  to 
boast  should  be  his  daughter's  property  when  she  found 
a  man  to  her  mind.  I  repeat  it,  to  oe  matter  of  profound 
astonishment  and  intense  wondCT,  that  Nathaniel  Pipkin 
should  have  had  the  temerity  to  cast  his  eyes  in  this 
direction.  But  love  is  blind,  and  Nathaniel  had  a  cast  in 
his  eye:  and  perhaps  these  two  circumstances,  taken 
together,  prevented  his  seeing  the  matter,  in  its  proper 
light. 

"  Now,  if  old  Lobbs  had  entertained  the  most  remote 
or  distant  idea  of  the  state  of  the  affections  of  Nathaniel 
Pipkin,  he  would  just  have  razed  the  school-room  to  the 
ground,  or  exterminated  its  master  from  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  or  committed  some  other  outrage  and  atrocity 
of  an  equally  ferocious  and  violent  description ;  for  he  was 
a  terrible  old  fellow,  that  Lobbs,  when  his  pride  was 
injured,  or  his  blood  was  up.  Swear!  Such  trains  of 
oaths  would  come  rolling  and  pealing  over  the  way,  some- 
times, when  he  was  denouncing  the  idleness  of  the  bony 
apprentice  with  the  thin  legs,  that  Nathaniel  Pipkin 
would  shake  in  his  shoes  with  horror,  and  the  hair  of  the 
pupils'  heads  would  stand  on  end  with  fright. 

"  Well,  day  after  day,  when  school  was  over,  and  the 
pupils  gone,  did  Nathaniel  Pipkin  sit  himself  down  at  the 
front  window,  and  while  he  feigned  to  be  reading  a  book, 
throw  sidelong  glances  over  the  way  in  search  of  the  bright 
eyes  of  Maria  Lobbs ;  and  he  hadn't  sat  there  many  days, 
before  the  bright  eyes  appeared  at  an  upper  window, 
apparently  deeply  engaged  m  reading  too.    This  was  de- 
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lightful,  and  gladdemng  to  the  heart  of  Nathaniel  Pipkin. 
It  was  something  to  sit  there  for  hours  together,  and 
look  upon  that  pretty  faoe  when  the  eyes  were  oast  down ; 
but  when  Maria  Lobbs  began  to  raise  her  eyes  from  her 
book,  and  dart  their  rays  in  the  direction  of  Nathaniel 
Pipkin,  his  delight  and  admiration  were  perfectly  bound- 
less. At  last,  one  day  when  he  knew  old  Lobbs  was  out, 
Nathaniel  Pipkin  haid  the  temerity  to  kiss  his  hand  to 
Maria  Lobbs ;  and  Maria  Lobbs,  instead  of  shutting  the 
window,  and  pulling  down  the  blind,  kissed  hers  to  him, 
and  smiled.  Upon  which,  Nathaniel  Pipkin  determined, 
that  oome  what  might,  he  would  develop  the  state  of  his 
feelings,  without  further  delay. 

"  A  prettier  foot,  a  gayer  heart,  a  more  dimpled  faoe,  or 
a  smarter  form,  never  bounded  so  lightly  over  the  eafth 
they  graced,  as  did  those  of  Maria  Lobbs,  the  old  saddler's 
daughter.  There  was  a  roguish  twinkle  in  her  sparkling 
eyes,  that  would  have  made  its  way  to  far  less  susceptible 
bosoms  than  that  of  Nathaniel  Pipkin;  and  there  was 
such  a  joyous  sound  in  her  menr  laugh,  that  the  sternest 
misanthrope  must  ha\p  smiled  to  near  it.  Even  old 
Lobbs  himself,  in  the  very  height  of  his  ferocity,  couldn't 
resist  the  coaxing  of  his  pretty  daughter ;  and  when  she, 
and  her  Cousin  Kate — an  arch,  impudent-looking,  be- 
witching little  person — ^made  a  dead  set  upon  the  old  man 
together,  as,  to  say  the  truth,  they  very  often  did,  he  could 
have  refused  them  nothing,  even  had  they  asked  for  a 
portion  of  the  oountless  and  inexhaustible  treasures,  which 
were  hidden  from  the  light,  in  the  iron  safe. 

**  Nathaniel  Pipkin's  heart  beat  high  within  him,  when 
he  saw  this  enticing  little  couple  some  hundred  yaxds 
before  him,  one  summer's  evening,  in  the  very  field  in 
which  he  had  many  a  time  strolled  about  till  night-time, 
and  pondered  on  the  beauty  of  Maria  Lobbs.  But  though 
he  had  often  thought  then,  how  briskly  he  would  walk  up 
to  Maria  Lobbs  and  tell  her  of  his  passion  if  he  oould  only 
meet  her,  he  felt,  now  that  she  was  imexpectedly  before 
him,  all  the  blood  in  his  body  mounting  to  his  face, 
manifestly  to  the  great  detriment  of  his  legs,  which, 
deprived  of  their  usual  portion,  trembled  beneath  him. 
When  they  stopped  to  gather  a  hedge-flower,  or  listen  to 
a  bird,  Nathaniel  Pipkin  stopped  too,  and  pretended  to  be 
absorbed  in  meditation,  as  mdeed  he  really  was ;  for  he 
was  thinking  what  on  earth  he  should  ever  do,  when  they 
turned  back,  as  they  inevitably  must  in  time,  and  meet 
him  face  to  face.  But  though  he  was  afraid  to  make  up 
to  them,  he  couldn't  bear  to  lose  sight  of  them ;  so  when 
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they  walked  faster  he  walked  faster,  when  they  lingered 
he  lingered,  and  when  they  stopped  he  stopped ;  and  so 
they  might  have  gone  on,  till  the  darkness  prevented  them, 
if  Kate  had  not  looked  slily  hack,  and  encouragingly 
beckoned  Nathaniel  to  advance.  There  was  something 
in  Kate's  manner  that  was  not  to  be  resisted,  and  so 
Nathaniel  Pipkin  complied  with  the  invitation ;  and  after 
a  great  deal  of  blushmg  on  his  part,  and  immoderate 
laughter  on  that  of  the  wicked  little  cousin,  Nathaniel 
Pipkin  went  down  on  his  knees  on  the  dewy  grass,  and 
declared  his  resolution  to  remain  there  for  ever,  unless  he 
was  permitted  to  rise  the  accepted  lover  of  Maria  Lobbs. 
Upon  this,  the  merry  laughter  of  Maria  Lobbs  rang 
through  the  cahn  evemng  aip— without  seeming  to  disturb 
it,  though ;  it  had  such  a  pleasant  sound— and  the  wicked 
little  cousin  laughed  more  immoderately  than  before,  and 
Nathaniel  Pipkin  blushed  deeper  than  ever.  At.  length, 
Maria  Lobbs  being  more  strenuously  nrge^  by  the  love- 
worn  little  mto,  turned  away  her  head,  and  whispered 
her  cousin  to  say,  or  at  all  events  Kate  did  say,  that  she 
felt  much  honoured  by  Mr.  Pipkin's  addresses,  that  her 
hand  and  heart  were  at  her  father's  disposal,  but  that 
nobody  could  be  insensible  to  Mr.  Pipkin's  merits.  As  all 
this  was  said  with  much  gravity,  and  as  Nathaniel  Pipkin 
walked  home  with  Maria  Lobbs,  and  struggled  for  a  kiss 
at  parting,  he  went  to  bed  a  happy  man,  and  dreamed  all 
night  long,  of  softening  old  Lobbs,  opening  the  strong  box, 
BxA  marrying  Maria. 

"  The  next  day,  Nathaniel  Pipkin  saw  old  Lobbs  go  out 
upon  his  old  grey  pony,  and  after  a  great  many  signs  at 
the  window  from  the  wicked  little  cousin,  the  object  and 
meaning  of  which  he  could  by  no  means  understand,  the 
bony  apprentice  with  the  thin  legs  came  over  to  say  that 
his  master  wasn't  coming  home  all  night,  and  that  the 
ladies  expected  Mr.  IMpkin  to  tea,  at  six  o'clock  precisely. 
How  the  lessons  were  got  through  that  day,  neither 
Nathaniel  Pipkin  nor  his  pupils  knew  any  more  than  you 
do ;  but  they  were  got  through  somehow,  and,  after  the 
boys  had  gone,  Nathaniel  Pipkin  took  till  full  six  o'clock  to 
dress  himself  to  his  satisfaction ;  not  that  it  took  long  to 
select  the  garments  he  should  wear,  inasmuch  as  he  had  no 
choice  about  the  matter,  but  the  putting  them  on  to  the 
best  advantage,  and  touching  them  up  previously,  was  a 
task  of  no  inconsiderable  difficulty  or  importance. 

"  There  was  a  veiy  snug  little  party,  consisting  of  Maria 
Lobbs  and  her  cousin  Kate,  and  three  or  four  romping, 
good-humoured,  rosy-cheeked  girls.    Nathaniel  Pipkin 
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had  ocular  demonstration  of  the  fact,  that  even  the 
rumours  of  old  Lobbs's  treasures  were  not  exaggerated. 
There  were  the  real  solid  silver  tea-pot,  cream-ewer,  and 
sugflhT-basin,  on  the  table,  and  real  silver  spoons  to  stir  the 
tea  with,  and  real  china  cups  to  drink  it  out  of,  and  plates 
of  the  same,  to  hold  the  cakes  and  toast  in.  The  only  eye- 
sore in  the  whole  place,  was  another  cousin  of  Maria 
Lobbs's  and  brother  of  Kate,  whom  Maria  Lobbs  called 
'Henry,'  and  who  seemed  to  keep  Maria  Lobbs  all  to  him- 
self, up  in  one  comer  of  the  table.  It's  a  delightful  thing  to 
see  affection  in  families,  but  it  may  be  carried  rather  too  far, 
and  Nathaniel  Pipkin  could  not  help  thinking  that  Maria 
Lobbs  must  be  very  particularly  fond  of  her  relations,  if 
she  paid  as  much  attention  to  all  of  them  as  to  this 
individual  cousin.  After  tea,  too,  when  the  wicked  little 
cousin  proposed  a  game  of  blind  man's  buff,  it  somehow 
or  other  happened  that  Nathaniel  Pipkin  was  nearly 
always  blind,  and  whenever  he  laid  his  hand  upon  the 
mskle  cousin,  he  was  sure  to  find  that  Maria  Lobbs  was 
not  far  off.  And  though  the  wicked  little  cousin  and  the 
other  girls  pinched  him,  and  pulled  his  hair,  and  pushed 
chairs  in  his  way,  and  all  sorts  of  things,  Maria  Lobbs 
never  seemed  to  come  near  him  at  aU ;  and  once — once — 
Nathaniel  Pipkin  could  have  sworn  he  heard  the  sound  of 
a  kiss,  followed  by  a  faint  remonstrance  from  Maria  Lobbs, 
and  a  half-suppressed  laugh  from  her  female  friends.  All 
this  was  odd — very  odd — and  there  is  no  saying  what 
Nathaniel  Pipkin  might  or  might  not  have  done,  in  con- 
sequence, if  his  thoughts  had  not  been  suddenly  directed 
into  a  new  channel. 

"  The  circumstance  which  directed  his  thoughts  into 
a  new  channel  was  a  loud  knocking  at  the  street-door,  and 
the  person  who  made  this  loud  locking  at  the  street- 
door,  was  no  other  thflkn  old  Lobbs  himself,  who  had  unex- 
pectedly returned,  and  was  hammering  away,  like  a 
coffin-maker :  for  he  wanted  his  supper.  The  alarming 
intelligence  was  no  sooner  communicated  by  the  bony 
apprentice  with  the  thin  legs,  than  the  girls  tripped  up 
stairs  to  Maria  Lobbs's  bedroom,  and  the  male  cousin  and 
Nathaniel  Pipkin  were  thrust  into  a  couple  of  closets  in 
the  sitting-room,  for  want  of  any  better  places  of  conceal- 
ment ;  and  when  Maria  Lobbs  and  the  wicked  little  cousin 
had  stowed  them  away,  and  put  the  room  to  rights,  they 
opened  the  street-door  to  old  Lobbs,  who  had  never  left 
off  knocking  since  he  first  began. 

'*  Now  it  did  unfortunately  happen  that  old  Lobbs  being 
very  hungry  was  monstrous  cross.     Nathaniel  Pipkin 
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could  hear  him  growling  away  like  an  old  mastiff  with  a 
sore  throat;  and  whenever  the  unfortunate  apprentice 
with  the  thin  legs,  came  into  the  room,  so  surely  did  old 
Lohbs  commence  swearing  at  him  in  a  most  Saracenic  and 
ferocious  manner,  though  apparently  with  no  other  end 
or  object  than  that  of  easing  his  bosom  by  the  discharge 
of  a  few  superfluous  oaths.  At  length  some  supper,  which 
had  been  warming  up,  was  placed  on  the  table,  and  then 
old  Lobbs  fell  to,  in  regular  style ;  and,  having  made  clear 
work  of  it  in  no  time,  kissed  his  daughter,  and  demanded 
his  pipe. 

*<  Nature  had  placed  Nathaniel  Pipkin's  knees  in  very 
close  juxtaposition,  but  when  he  heard  old  Lobbs  demand 
his  pipe,  they  knocked  together,  as  if  they  were  going  to 
reduce  each  omer  to  powder;  for,  depending  from  a 
couple  of  hooks,  in  the  very  closet  in  which  he  stood,  was 
a  large  brown-stemmed,  silver-bowled  pipe,  which  pipe  he 
himself  had  seen  in  the  mouth  of  old  Lobbs,  regularly 
every  afternoon  and  evening,  for  the  last  five  years.  The 
two  girls  went  down  stairs  for  the  pipe,  and  up  stairs  for  the 
pipe,  and  everywhere  but  where  they  knew  the  pipe  was, 
and  old  Lobbs  stormed  away  meanwhile,  in  the  most 
wonderful  manner.  At  last  he  thought  of  the  closet,  and 
walked  up  to  it.  It  was  of  no  use  a  little  man  like 
Nathaniel  Pipkin  pulling  the  door  inwards,  when  a  great 
strong  fellow  like  old  Lobbs  was  pulling  it  outwards. 
Old  I^bbs  just  gave  it  one  tug,  and  open  it  flew,  disclosing 
Nathaniel  Pipkin  standing  bolt  upright  inside,  and 
shaking  with  apprehension  from  head  to  foot.  Bless  us  I 
what  an  appalling  look  old  Lobbs  gave  him,  as  he  dragged 
him  out  by  the  collar,  and  held  him  at  arm's  length. 

*'*Why,  what  the  devU  do  you  want  here?'  said  old 
Lobbs,  in  a  fearful  voice. 

**  Nathaniel  Pipkin  could  make  no  reply,  so  old  Lobbs 
shook  him  backwards  and  forwards,  for  two  or  three 
minutes,  by  way  of  arranging  his  ideas  for  him. 

"  '  What  do  you  want  here  ? '  roared  Lobbs,  *  I  suppose 
you  have  come  after  my  daughter,  now.' 

"Old  Lobbs  merely  said  this  as  a  sneer:  for  he  did 
not  believe  that  mortal  presumption  could  have  carried 
Nathaniel  Pipkin  so  far.  What  was  his  indignation,  when 
that  poor  man  replied — 

**  *  Yes,  I  did,  Mr.  Lobbs — I  did  come  after  your  daughter. 
I  love  her,  Mr.  Lobbs.' 

"  *  Why,  you  snivelling,  wry-faced  little  villain,'  gasped 
old  Lobbs,  paralysed  at  the  atrocious  confession ;  '  what 
do  you  mean  by  that  ?  Say  this  to  my  face  t  Damme, 
I'll  throttle  you.' 
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"  It  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  old  Lobbs  would 
have  carried  this  threat  mto  ezeoution,  in  the  exoess  of 
his  rage,  if  his  arm  had  not  been  stayed  by  a  very  unex- 
pected apparition,  to  wit,  the  male  cousin,  who,  stepping 
out  of  his  closet,  and  wflJking  up  to  old  Lobbs,  said — 

"  *  I  cannot  allow  this  harmless  person,  Sir,  who  has 
been  asked  here,  in  some  girlish  frolic,  to  take  upon 
himself,  in  a  veiy  noble  manner,  the  fault  (if  fault  it  is) 
which  I  am  guilty  of,  and  am  ready  to  avow.  /  love 
your  daughter,  Sir :  and  I  came  here  for  the  purpose  of 
meeting  her.* 

"Old  Lobbs  opened  his  eyes  very  wide  at  this,  but  not 
wider  than  Nathaniel  Pipkm. 

'*  *  You  did  ? '  said  Lob& :  at  last  finding  breath  to  speak. 

"•Idid.» 

**  *  And  I  forbade  you  this  house,  long  ago.' 

"  *  You  did,  or  I  should  not  have  been  here,  clandes- 
tinely, to-night.' 

'*  I  am  sorry  to  record  it,  of  old  Lobbs,  but  I  think  he 
would  have  struck  the  cousin,  if  his  pretty  daughter,  with 
her  bright  eyes  swimming  in  tears,  had  not  clung  to  his 
arm. 

** '  Don't  stop  him,  Maria,'  said  the  young  man :  '  if  he 
has  the  will  to  strike  me,  let  him.  I  would  not  hurt  a 
hadr  of  his  grey  head,  for  the  riches  of  the  world.' 

"  The  old  man  cast  down  his  eyes  at  this  reproof,  and 
they  met  those  of  his  daughter.  I  have  hinted  once  or 
twice  before,  that  they  were  very  bright  eyes,  and,  though 
they  were  tearful  now,  their  influence  was  by  no  means 
lessened.  Old  Lobbs  turned  his  head  away,  as  if  to  avoid 
being  persuaded  by  them,  when,  as  fortune  would  have  it, 
he  encountered  the  face  of  the  wicked  little  cousin,  who, 
half  afraid  for  her  brother,  and  half  laughing  at  Nathaniel 
Pipkin,  presented  as  bewitching  an  expression  of  counte- 
nance, with  a  touch  of  slyness  in  it  too,  as  any  man,  old 
or  young,  need  look  upon.  She  drew  her  arm  coaxinffly 
through  the  old  man's,  and  whispered  something  in  his 
ear;  and  do  what  he  would,  old  Lobbs  couldn't  help 
breaking  out  into  a  smile,  while  a  tear  stole  down  his 
cheek,  at  the  same  time. 

«*  Five  minutes  after  this,  the  girls  were  brought  down 
from  the  bedroom  with  a  great  deal  of  giggling  and 
modesty ;  and  while  the  young  people  were  muang  them- 
selves perfectly  happy,  old  Lobbs  got  down  his  pipe,  and 
smoked  it :  and  it  was  a  remarkable  circumstance  about 
that  particular  pipe  of  tobacco,  that  it  was  the  most 
soothing  and  delightful  one  he  ever  smoked. 
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'*  Nathaniel  Pipkin  thought  it  best  to  keep  his  own 
ooansel,  and  by  so  doing  gzadaally  rose  into  high  favour 
with  old  Lobbs,  who  taught  him  to  smoke  in  time ;  and 
they  used  to  sit  out  in  the  gaiden  on  the  fine  evenings, 
for  mai^  years  afterwards,  smoking  and  drinking  in  great 
state.  He  soon  recovered  the  effects  of  his  attachment, 
for  we  find  his  name  in  the  parish  register,  as  a  witness 
to  the  marriaffe  of  Maria  Ijobbs  to  her  cousin;  and  it 
also  appears,  by  reference  to  other  documents,  that  on 
the  night  of  the  wedding,  he  was  incarcerated  in  the 
village  cage,  for  having,  in  a  state  of  extreme  intoxication, 
committed  sundry  excesses  in  the  streets,  in  all  of  which 
he  was  aided  and  abetted  by  the  bony  apprentice  with 
the  thin  legs." 

OHAPTEB  XVin 

BMBFLY  ILLUSTRATIVB  OF  TWO  POINTS  ;-FIRST. 
THE  POWER  OP  HYSTERICS,  AND.  SECONDLY, 
THE  FORCE  OF  CIRCUMSTANCES 

FB  two  days  after  the  (Urfeims  at  Bfrs.  Hunter's  the 
Pickwiokians  remained  at  Eatanswill,  anxiously  await- 
ingthe  arrival  of  some  intelUgence  from  their  revered  leader. 
Mr.  Tupman  and  Mr.  Snod^prass,  were  once  again  left  to 
their  own  means  of  amusement;  for  Mr.  Winkle,  in 
compliance  with  a  most  pressing  invitation,  continued  to 
reside  at  Mr.  Pott's  house,  and  to  devote  his  time  to  the 
companionship  of  his  uniable  lady.  Nor  was  the  occa- 
sional society  of  Mr.  Pott  himself,  wanting  to  complete 
their  felicity.  Deeply  immersed  in  the  intensity  of  his 
speculations  for  the  public  weal,  and  the  destruction  of 
the  Independent,  it  was  not  the  habit  of  that  great  man 
to  descencl  from  his  mental  pinnacle  to  the  humble  level 
of  ordinary  minds.  On  this  occasion,  however,  and  as  if 
expressly  in  compliment  to  any  follower  of  Mr.  Pickwick's, 
he  unbent,  relaxed,  stepped  down  from  his  pedestal,  and 
walked  upon  the  ground :  benignly  adapting  his  remarks 
to  the  comprehension  of  the  herd,  and  seeming  in  out- 
ward form,  if  not  in  spirit,  to  be  one  of  them. 

Such  having  been  the  demeanour  of  this  celebrated 
public  character  towards  Mr.  Winkle,  it  will  be  readily 
imagined  that  considerable  surprise  was  depicted  on  the 
countenance  of  the  latter  gentleman,  when,  as  he  was 
sitting  alone  in  the  breakfast  room,  the  door  was  hastily 
thrown  open,  and  as  hastily  dosed,  on  the  entrance  of  Mr. 
PottjWho,  stalking  majeetioally  towards  him,  and  thrusting 
aside  his  proffered  hand»  ground  his  teeth,  as  if  to  put  a 
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sharper  edge  on  what  he  was  about  to  atter,  and  exclaimed 
in  a  saw4ike  voice, — 

"  Serpent  I " 

**  Sir  I  '*  exclaimed  Mr.  Winkle,  sfcarting  from  his  chair. 

"  Serpent,  Sir,"  repeated  Mr.  Pott,  raising  his  voice, 
and  then  suddenly  depressing  it ;  "I  said.  Serpent,  Sir — 
make  the  most  of  it." 

Now  when  you  have  parted  with  a  man,  at  two  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  on  terms  of  the  utmost  good  fellowship, 
and  he  meets  you  again,  at  half-past  nine,  and  greets  you 
as  a  serpent,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  conclude  that 
something  of  an  unpleasant  nature  has  occurred  mean- 
while. So  Mr.  Winkle  thought.  He  returned  Mr.  Pott's 
gaze  of  stone,  and  in  compliance  with  that  gentleman's 
request,  proceeded  to  mase  the  most  he  could  of  the 
*'  Serpent."  The  most,  however,  was  just  nothing  at  all ; 
so,  after  a  profound  silence  of  some  minutes'  duration, 
he  said, — 

**  Serpent,  Sir  I  Serpent,  Mr.  Pott !  What  can  you 
mean.  Sir? — this  is  pleasantry." 

** Pleasantry,  Sir!"  exclaimed  Pott,  with  a  motion  of 
the  hand,  indicative  of  a  strong  desire  to  hurl  the 
Britannia  metal   tea-pot   at   the   head    of  his    visitor. 

"  Pleasantly,  Sir  1 but  no,  I  will  be  calm ;  I  will  be 

calm,  Sir" ;  and  in  proof  of  his  calmness,  Mr.  Pott  flung 
himself  into  a  chair,  and  foamed  at  the  mouth. 

"  My  dear  Sir,"  interposed  Mr.  Winkle. 

"  Dear  Sir  I "  replied  Pott.  "  How  dare  you  address  me, 
as  dear  Sir,  Sir  ?  How  dare  you  look  me  in  the  face  and 
do  it  ?  " 

"  Well,  Sir,  if  you  come  to  that,"  responded  Mr.  Winkle, 
"  how  dare  you  look  vm  in  the  face,  and  call  me  a  serpent, 
Sir  ?  " 

"  Because  you  are  one,"  replied  Mr.  Pott. 

"  Prove  it,  Sir,"  said  Mr.  Winkle,  warmly.    "  Prove  it." 

A  malignant  scowl  x>assed  over  the  profound  face  of  the 
editor,  as  he  drew  from  his  pocket,  the  Independent  of 
that  morning;  and  lajring  his  finger  on  a  particular 
paragraph,  threw  the  journal  across  the  table  to  Mr. 
Winkle. 

That  gentleman  took  it  up,  and  read  as  follows : — 

*'  Our  obscure  and  filthy  contemporary,  in  some  dis- 
gusting observations  on  the  recent  election  for  this 
borough,  has  presumed  to  violate  the  hallowed  sanctity 
of  private  life,  and  to  refer,  in  a  manner  not  to  be  mis- 
understood, to  the  personal  affairs  of  our  late  candidate 
— ay,  and  notwithstanding  his  base  defeat,  we  will  add. 
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oar  future  member,  Mr.  Fizkin.  What  does  our  dastardly 
contemporary  mean  ?  What  would  the  ruffian  say,  if  we, 
setting  at  nought,  like  him,  the  decencies  of  social  inter- 
course, were  to  raise  the  curtain  which  happily  conceals 
his  private  life  from  general  ridicule,  not  to  say  from 
general  execration  ?  What,  if  we  were  even  to  point  out, 
and  comment  on,  facts  and  circumstances  which  are 
publicly  notorious,  and  beheld  by  every  one,  but  our 
mole-eyed  contemporary — what  if  we  were  to  print  the 
following  effusion,  which  we  received  while  we  were 
writing  the  commencement  of  this  article,  from  a  talented 
fellow-townsman  and  correspondent : — 

***  Lines  to  a  Brass  Pot 

"  *  Oh  Pott  I  if  you'd  kjiown 

How  false  she'd  have  jprown, 
When  you  heard  the  marriage  bells  tinkle ; 

You'd  have  done  then,  I  vow, 

What  you  cannot  help  now, 
And  handed  her  over  to  w  ***•*.* " 

"  What,"  said  Mr.  Pott,  solemnly—"  what  rhymes  to 
•tinkle,' viUain?" 

"What  rhymes  to  tinkle?"  said  Mrs.  Pott,  whose 
entrance  at  the  moment  forestalled  the  reply.  "What 
rhymes  to  tinkle  ?  Why,  Winkle,  I  should  conceive  "  : 
and  wpng  this,  Mrs.  Pott  smiled  sweetly  on  the  disturbed 
Pickwickuui,  and  extended  her  hand  towards  him.  The 
agitated  young  man  would  have  accepted  it,  in  his  con- 
fuinon,  had  not  Pott  indignantly  interposed. 

"Back,  Ma'am,  back,"  said  the  editor.  "Take  his 
hand  before  my  veiy  face  t  " 

"  Mr.  P.  I "  said  his  astonished  lady. 

"  Wretched  woman,  look  here,"  exclaimed  the  husband. 
"Look  here.  Ma'am — •  Lines  to  a  Brass  Pot,'  Ma'am. 
'  Brass  Pot ' ; — that's  me.  Ma'am.  *  False  she'd  have 
grown ' ; — that's  you.  Ma'am — you."  With  this  ebullition 
of  rage,  which  was  not  unaccompanied  with  something 
like  a  tremble,  at  the  expression  of  his  wife's  face,  Mr. 
Pott  dashed  the  current  number  of  the  Eatanswill  In- 
dependent at  her  feet. 

"  Upon  my  word,  Sir,"  said  the  astonished  Mrs.  Pott, 
stooping  to  pick  up  the  paper.    "  Upon  my  word,  Sir." 

Mr.  Pott  winced  beneath  the  contemptuous  gaze  of  his 
wife.  He  had  made  a  desperate  struggle  to  screw  up  his 
courage,  but  it  was  fast  coming  unscrewed  again. 

There  appears  nothing  very  tremendous  in  this  little 
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sentenoe,  '*  Upon  my  word,  Sir,"  when  it  comes  to  be 
read ;  but  the  tone  of  voice  in  which  it  was  deliyered, 
and  the  look  that  accompanied  it,  both  seeming  to  bear 
reference  to  some  revenge  to  be  thereafter  wreaked  upon 
the  head  of  Pott,  produced  their  full  effect  upon  hmi. 
The  most  unskilful  observer  could  have  detected  in  his 
troubled  countenance,  a  readiness  to  resign  his  Welling- 
ton boots  to  any  efficient  substitute  who  would  have  con- 
sented to  stand  m  them  at  that  moment. 

Mrs.  Pott  read  the  paragraph,  uttered  a  loud  shriek, 
and  threw  herself  at  full  length  on  the  hearth-rug, 
screaming,  and  tapping  it  with  tne  heels  of  her  shoes,  in 
a  manner  which  could  leave  no  doubt  of  the  propriety  of 
her  feelings  on  the  occasion. 

"My  dear,"  said  the  terrified  Pott,—" I  didn't  sajr  I 

believed  it; — I "  but  the  unfortunate  man's  voice 

was  drowned  in  the  screaming  of  his  partner. 

"  Mrs.  Pott,  let  me  entreat  you,  my  dear  Ma'am,  to 
com]pose  yourself,"  said  Mr.  Winkle ;  but  the  shrieks  and 
tappings  were  louder,  and  more  frequent  than  ever. 

"My  dear,"  said  Mr.  Pott,  " I  am  very  sorry.  If  you 
won't  consider  your  own  health,  consider  me,  my  dear. 
We  shall  have  a  crowd  round  the  house."  But  the  more 
strenuously  Mr.  Pott  entreated,  the  more  vehemently 
the  screams  poured  forth. 

Very  fortunately,  however,  attached  to  Mrs.  Pott's 
person  was  a  body-guard  of  one,  a  young  lady  whose 
ostensible  employment  was  to  preside  over  her  toilet,  but 
who  rendered  herself  useful  in  a  variety  of  ways,  and  in 
none  more  so  than  in  the  particular  depsurtment  of  oon- 
stantly  aiding  and  abetting  her  mistress  in  every  wish 
and  inclination  opposed  to  the  desires  of  the  unhappy 
Pott.  The  screams  reached  this  young  lady's  ears  in  due 
course,  and  brought  her  to  the  room  with  a  speed  which 
threatened  to  derange  materially,  the  very  exquisite  ar- 
rangements of  her  cap  and  ringlets. 

"Oh,  my  dear,  dear  mistress  1"  exclaimed  the  body- 

Crd,  kneeling  frantically  by  the  side  of  the  prostrate 
.  Pott.    "  Oh,  my  dear  mistress,  what  is  the  matter  ?  " 

"Your  master — ^your  brutal  master,"  murmured  the 
patient. 

Pott  was  evidently  giving  way. 

"It's  a  sbame,"  said  the  body-guard,  reproachfully. 
"  I  know  he'll  be  the  death  on  you.  Ma'am.  Poor  dear 
thing." 

He  gave  way  more.  The  opposite  party  followed  up 
the  attack. 
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"  Oh  don't  leave  me — don't  leave  me,  Goodwin,"  mur- 
mated  Mrs.  Pott,  clutching  at  the  wrists  of  the  said 
Goodwin  with  an  hysteric  jerk.  **  You're  the  only  person 
that's  kind  to  me,  Goodwin." 

At  this  affecting  appeal,  Goodwin  got  up  a  little  do- 
mestic tragedy  of  her  own,  and  shed  tears  copiously. 

"Never,  Ma'am — never,"  said  Goodwin.  "  Oh,  Sir,  you 
should  he  careful — ^you  should  indeed ;  you  don't  know 
what  harm  you  may  do  Missis ;  you'll  be  sorry  for  it  one 
day,  I  know — I've  always  said  so.'' 

The  unlucky  Pott  looked  timidly  on,  but  said  nothing. 

'*  Goodwin,"  said  Mrs.  Pott,  in  a  soft  voice. 

**  Ma'am,"  said  Goodwin. 

*•  If  you  only  knew  how  I  have  loved  that  man " 

"Don't  distress  yourself  by  recollecting  it.  Ma'am," 
said  the  body-guard. 

Pott  looked  very  frightened.    It  was  time  for  a  clencher. 

**  And  now,"  sobbed  Mrs.  Pott — "now,  after  .all,  to  be 
treated  in  this  way ;  to  be  reproached  and  insulted  in  the 
presence  of  a  third  party,  and  that  party  almost  a 
stranger.  But  I  will  not  submit  to  it,  Goodwin,"  con- 
tinued Mrs.  Pott,  raising  herself,  in  the  arms  of  her 
attendant.  "  My  brother,  the  Lieutenant,  shall  interfere. 
I'll  be  separated,  Goodwin." 

"It  would  certainly  serve  him  right,  Ma'am,"  said 
Goodwin. 

Whatever  thoughts  the  threat  of  a  separation  might 
have  awakened  in  Mr.  Pott's  mind,  he  forbore  to  give 
utterance  to  them,  and  contented  himself  by  saying,  with 
great  humility, — 

"  My  dear,  will  you  hear  me  ?  " 

A  fresh  train  of  sobs  was  the  only  reply,  as  Mrs.  Pott 
grew  more  hysterical,  requested  to  be  informed  why  she 
was  ever  born,  and  required  sundry  other  pieces  of  infor- 
mation of  a  similar  description. 

"My  dear,"  remonstrated  Mr.  Pott,  "do  not  give  way 
te  these  sensitive  feelings.  I  never  believed  that  the 
paragraph  had  any  foundation,  my  dear — impossible.  I 
was  only  angry,  my  dear — I  may  say  outrageous — ^with 
the  Independent  people  for  daring  to  insert  it ;  that's  all " : 
and  Mr.  Pott  cast  an  imploring  look  at  the  innocent 
cause  of  the  mischief,  as  if  to  entreat  him  to  say  nothing 
about  the  serpent. 

"  And  what  steps,  Sir,  do  you  mean  to  take  to  obtain 
redress?"  inquired  Mr.  Winkle,  gaining  courage  as  he 
saw  Pott  losing  it. 

"  Oh,  Goodwin,"  observed  Mrs.  Pott,  "  does  he  mean  to 
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horsewhip  the  editor  of  the  Independent-nioes  he,  Good- 
win?" 

"  Hush,  hush,  Ma'am ;  pray  keep  yourself  quiet,"  re- 
plied the  body-guard.  "  I  daresay  he  will,  if  you  wish  it, 
Ma'am." 

"Certainly,"  said  Pott,  as  his  wife  evinced  decided 
symptoms  of  going  off  again — "  of  course  I  shall." 

"  When,  Goodwin — when  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Pott,  still  unde- 
cided about  the  going  off. 

"  Immediately,  of  course,"  said  Mr.  Pott ;  "  before  the 
day  is  out." 

"Oh,  Goodwin,"  resumed  Mrs.  Pott,  "it's  the  only  way 
of  meeting  the  slander,  and  setting  me  right  with  the 
world." 

"  Certainly,  Ma'am,"  replied  Goodwin.  "  No  man  as  is 
a  man.  Ma'am,  could  refuse  to  do  it." 

So  as  the  hysterics  were  still  hoyering  about,  Mr.  Pott 
said  once  more,  that  he  would  do  it ;  but  Mrs.  Pott  was 
so  overcome  at  the  bare  idea  of  having  ever  been  sus- 
pected, that  she  was  half-a-dozen  times  on  the  very  verge 
of  a  relapse,  and  most  unquestionably  would  have  gone 
off,  had  it  not  been  for  the  indefatigable  efforts  of  the 
assiduous  Goodwin,  and  repeated  entreaties  for  pardon 
from  the  conquered  Pott ;  and  finally,  when  that  nnhappy 
individual  had  been  frightened  and  snubbed  down  to  his 
proper  level,  Mrs.  Pott  recovered,  and  they  went  to  break- 
fast. 

"You  will  not  allow  this  base  newspaper  slander  to 
shorten  your  stay  here,  Mr.  WinWe?"  said  Mrs,  Pott, 
smiling  through  the  traces  of  her  tears. 

"  I  hope  not,"  said  Mr.  Pott,  actuated,  as  he  spoke,  by 
an  internal  wish  that  his  visitor  would  choke  himself 
with  the  morsel  of  dry  toast  which  he  was  raising  to  his 
lips  at  the  moment :  and  so  terminate  his  stay  effectually. 

"I  hope  not." 

"  You  are  very  good,"  said  Mr.  Winkle ;  "  but  a  letter 
has  been  received  from  Mr.  Pickwick — so  I  learn  by  a 
note  from  Mr.  Tupman,  which  was  brought  up  to  my 
bedroom  door,  this  morning — ^in  which  he  requests  us  to 
join  him  at  Bury  to-day;  and  we  are  to  leave  by  the 
coach  at  noon," 

"  But  you  will  come  back  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Pott. 

"  Oh,  certainly,"  replied  Mr.  Winkle. 

"  You  are  quite  sure?  "  said  Mrs.  Pott,  stealing  a  tender 
look  at  her  visitor. 

"  Quite,"  responded  Mr.  Winkle. 

The  breakfast  passed  ofi  in  silence,  for  each  member  of 
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the  party  was  brooding  over  his,  or  her,  own  personaJ 
grievances.  Mi-s.  Pott  was  regretting  the  loss  of  a  beau ; 
Mr.  Pott  his  rash  pledge  to  horsewhip  the  Independent ; 
and  Mr.  Winkle  his  having  placed  himself  in  so  awkward 
a  situation.  Noon  approached,  and  after  many  adieux 
and  promises  to  return,  he  tore  himself  away. 

'*  if  he  ever  comes  back,  I'll  poison  him,"  thought  Mr. 
Pott,  as  he  turned  into  the  little  back  office  where  he 
prepared  his  thunderbolts. 

"  If  I  ever  do  come  back,  and  mix  myself  up  with 
these  people  again,"  thought  Mr.  Winkle,  as  he  wended 
his  way  to  the  Peacock,  "I  shall  deserve  to  be  horse- 
whipped myself — ^that's  all." 

His  friends  were  ready,  the  coach  was  nearly  so,  and  in 
half-an-hour  they  were  proceeding  on  their  journey,  along 
the  road  over  which  Mr.  Pickwick  and  Sam  had  so 
recently  travelled,  and  of  which,  as  we  have  already  said 
something,  we  do  not  feel  called  upon  to  extract  Mr. 
Snodgrass's  poetical  and  beautiful  description. 

Mr.  Weller  was  standing  at  the  door  of  the  Angel, 
ready  to  receive  them,  and  by  that  gentleman  they  were 
ushered  to  the  apartment  of  Mr.  Pickwick,  where,  to  the 
no  small  surprise  of  Mr.  Winkle  and  Mr.  Snodgrass,  and 
the  no  small  embarrassment  of  Mr.  Tupman,  they  found 
old  Wardle  and  Trundle. 

'*  How  are  you  ?  "  said  the  old  man,  grasping  Mr.  Tup- 
man's  hand.  "  Don't  hang  back,  or  look  sentimental 
about  it ;  it  can't  be  helped,  old  fellow.  For  her  sake,  I 
wish  you'd  had  her ;  for  your  own,  I'm  veiy  glad  you 
have  not.  A  voung  fellow  like  you,  will  do  better  one  of 
these  days — eh?"  With  this  consolation,  old  Wardle 
slapped  Mr.  Tupman  on  the  back,  and  laughed  heartily. 

**  Well,  and  how  are  you,  my  fine  fellows?"  said  the 
old  gentleman,  shaking  hands  with  Mr.  Winkle  and  Mr. 
Snodgrass  at  the  same  time.  **  I  have  just  been  telling 
Pickwick  that  we  must  have  you  all  down  at  Christmas. 
We're  going  to  have  a  wedding — a  real  wedding  this  time." 

"A  wedding  I  "  exclaimed  Mr.  Snodgrass,  turning  very 
pale. 

"  Yes,  a  wedding.  But  don't  be  frightened,"  said  the 
good-humoured  old  man;  **it's  only  Trundle  there,  and 
Bella." 

"Oh,  is  that  all?"  said  Mr.  Snodgrass,  relieved  from 
a  painful  doubt  which  had  fallen  heavily  on  his  breast. 
"  Give  you  joy,  Sir.    How  is  Joe  ?  " 

"Oh,  he;~very  well,"  replied  the  old  gentleman. 
"  Sleepy  as  ever." 
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"And  your  mother,  and  the  clergyman,  and  all  of 
'em  ?  " 

"  Quite  well." 

"Where,"  said  Mr.  Tupman,  with  an  effort — "where 
is — she,  Sir  ? "  and  he  turned  away  his  head,  and  covered 
his  eyes  with  his  hand. 

"  She  I "  said  the  old  gentleman,  with  a  knowing  shake 
of  the  head.    "  Do  you  mean  my  single  relative — eh  ?  ** 

Mr.  Tupman,  by  a  nod,  intimated  that  his  question  ap- 
plied to  the  disappointed  RcMhael. 

"Oh,  she's  gone  away,"  said  the  old  gentleman. 
"  She's  living  at  a  relation's,  far  enough  off.  She  couldn't 
bear  to  see  the  girls,  so  I  let  her  go.  But  come,  here's 
the  dinner.  You  must  be  hungry  after  your  ride.  I  am, 
without  any  ride  at  all ;  so  let  us  fall  to." 

Ample  justice  was  done  to  the  meal ;  and  when  they 
were  seated  round  the  table,  after  it  had  been  disposed  of, 
Mr.  Pickwick,  to  the  intense  horror  and  indignation  of  his 
followers,  related  the  adventure  he  had  undeigone,  and 
the  success  which  had  attended  the  base  artifices  of  the 
diabolical  Jingle. 

"And  the  attack  of  rheumatism  which  I  caught  in 
that  garden,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  in  conclusion,  "  renders 
me  lame  at  this  moment." 

"I,  too,  have  had  something  of  an  adventure,"  said 
Mr.  Winkle,  with  a  smile;  and  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Rckwick,  he  detailed  the  malicious  libel  of  the  Eatans- 
will  Independent,  and  the  consequent  excitement  of  their 
friend,  the  editor. 

Mr.  Pickwick's  brow  darkened,  during  the  recital.  His 
friends  observed  it,  and,  when  Mr.  WinJUe  had  concluded, 
maintained  a  profound  silence.  Mr.  Pickwick  struck  the 
table  emphatically  with  his  clenched  fist,  and  spoke  as 
follows : — 

"  Is  it  not  a  wonderful  circumstance,"  said  Mr.  Pick- 
wick,  "  that  we  seem  destined  to  enter  no  man's  house, 
without  involving  him  in  some  degree  of  trouble  ?  Does 
it  not,  I  ask,  bespeak  the  indiscretion,  or,  worse  than  that, 
the  blacloiess  of  heart — that  I  should  say  so! — of  my 
followers,  that,  beneath  whatever  roof  they  locate,  they 
disturb  the  peace  of  mind  and  happiness  of  some  confid- 
ing female  ?    Is  it  not,  I  say " 

Mr.  Pickwick  would  in  all  probability  have  gone  on  for 
some  time,  had  not  the  entrance  of  ^m,  with  a  letter, 
caused  him  to  break  off  in  his  eloquent  discourse.  He 
passed  his  handkerchief  across  his  forehead,  took  off  his 
spectacles,  wiped  them,  and  put  them  on  again ;  and  his 
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voice  had  recorered  its  wonted  softnesfi  of  tone,  when  he 
said — 

•*  What  have  you  there,  Sam  ?  " 

*'  Oalled  at  the  Post-office  just  now,  and  found  this  here 
letter,  as  has  laid  there  for  two  days,"  replied  Mr.  Weller. 
**  It*s  sealed  vith  a  vafer,  and  directed  in  round  hand." 

**  I  don't  know  this  hand,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  opening 
the  letter.  "  Mercy  on  us  f  what's  this  ?  It  must  be  a 
jest ;  it — it — can't  be  true." 

"  What's  the  matter?  "  was  the  general  inqniiy. 

"Nobody  dead,  is  there?"  said  Wardle,  alarmed  at 
the  horror  in  Mr.  Pickwick's  countenance. 

Mr.  Pickwick  made  no  reply,  but,  pushing  the  letter 
across  the  table,  and  desiring  Mr.  Tupman  to  read  it  aloud, 
fell  back  in  his  chair  with  a  look  of  vacant  astonishment 
quite  alarming  to  behold. 

Mr.  Tupman,  with  a  trembling  voice,  read  the  letter,  of 
which  the  following  is  a  copy  : — 

Freeman's  Court,  Cornhill,  August  28th,  1880. 

BardeU  against  Pickwick. 

Sir, 

Having  been  instructed  by  Mrs.  Martha 
Bardeil,  to  commence  an  aetion  against  you,  for  a  breach 
of  promise  of  marriage,  for  which  the  plaintiff  laifs  her 
damaaes  at  fifteen  hundred  pounds,  we  beg  to  inform 
you  that  a  writ  has  been  issued  against  you  in  this  suit, 
in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  ;  and  request  to  know,  by 
return  of  post,  the  name  of  your  attorney  in  London, 
who  will  accept  service  thereof 

We  are,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servants, 

Dodson  and  Fogg. 
Mr,  Samuel  Pickwick, 

There  was  something  so  Impressive  in  the  mute  astonish  • 
ment  with  which  each  man  regarded  his  neighbour,  and 
every  man  regarded  Mr.  Pickwick,  that  all  seemed  afraid 
to  speak.  The  silence  was  at  length  broken  by  Mr.  Tup- 
man. 

"  Dodson  and  Fogg,"  he  repeated  mechanically. 

'*  Bardeil  and  Pickwick,"  said  Mr.  Snodgrass,  musing. 

''  Peace  of  mind  and  happiness  of  confiding  females," 
murmured  Mr.  Winkle,  with  an  air  of  abstraction. 

"  It's  a  conspiracy,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  at  length 
recovering  the  power  of  speech ; — "  a  base  conspiracy 
between  these  two  grasping  attorneys,  Dodson  and  Fogg. 
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Mrs.  Bardell  would  never  do  it ; — she  hasn't  the  heart  to 
do  it ; — she  hasn't  the  case  to  do  it.  Bidiculous — ridicu- 
lous." 

"  Of  her  heart,"  said  Wardle,  with  a  smile,  '*  you  should 
certainly  he  the  best  judge.  I  don't  wish  to  discourage 
you,  but  I  should  certainly  say  that,  of  her  case,  Dodson 
and  Fogg  are  far  better  judges  than  any  of  us,  can  be." 

''  It's  a  vile  attempt  to  extort  money,"  said  Mr.  Pick- 
wick. 

*'  I  hope  it  is,"  said  Wardle,  with  a  short,  dry  cough. 

"  Who  ever  heard  me  address  her  in  any  way  but  that 
in  which  a  lodger  would  address  his  landlady  ?  "  continued 
Mr.  Pickwick,  with  great  vehemence.  "Who  ever  saw 
me  with  her  ?    Not  even  my  friends  here " 

"  Except  on  one  occasion,"  said  Mr.  Tupman. 

Mr.  Pickwick  changed  colour. 

"  Ah,"  said  Wardle.  •'  Well,  that's  important.  There 
was  nothing  suspicious  then,  I  suppose  ? ' 

Mr.  Tupman  glanced  timidly  at  his  leader.  "  Why," 
he  said,  **  there  was  nothing  suspicious ;  but — I  don't 
know  how  it  happened,  mind — she  certainly  was  reclining 
in  his  arms." 

"  Gracious  powers  t  "  ejaculated  Mr.  Pickwick,  as  the 
recollection  of  the  scene  in  question,  struck  forcibly  upon 
him ; — "  what  a  dreadful  instance  of  the  force  of  circum- 
stances I    So  she  was — so  she  was." 

"  And  our  friend  was  soothing  her  anguish,"  said  Mr. 
Winkle,  rather  maliciously. 

"  So  I  was,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick.  "  I  won't  deny  it.  So 
I  was." 

**  Hallo  I  "  said  Wardle ;  "  for  a  case  in  which  there's 
nothing  suspicious,  this  looks  rather  queer — eh,  Pickwick 
— eh  ?  Ah,  sly  dog — sly  dog  t  "  and  he  laughed  till  the 
glasses  on  the  sideboard,  rang  again. 

'*  What  a  dreadful  conjunction  of  appearances  I "  ex- 
claimed Mr.  Pickwick,  resting  his  chin  upon  his  hands. 
"  Winkle — Tupman — I  beg  your  pardon  for  the  observa- 
tions I  made  just  now.  We  are  all  the  victims  of  circum- 
stances, and  I  the  ffreatest."  With  this  apology,  Mr. 
Pickwick  buried  his  nead  in  his  hands,  and  ruminated  ; 
while  Wardle  measured  out  a  regular  circle  of  nods  and 
winks,  addressed  to  the  other  members  of  the  company. 

*'  I'll  have  it  explained,  though,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick, 
raising  his  head,  and  hammering  the  table.  "  I'll  see 
this  Dodson  and  Fogg.    I'll  go  to  London  to-morrow." 

"  Not  to-morrow,"  said  Wardle ;  "  you're  too  lame." 

*•  WeU  then,  next  day." 
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*'  Next  day  is  the  first  of  September,  and  you're  pledged 
to  ride  out  with  us,  as  far  as  Sir  Geoffrey  Manning's 
grounds,  at  all  events,  and  to  meet  us  at  lunch,  if  you 
don't  take  the  field." 

"Well  then,  the  day  after,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick; 
•*  Thursday.— Sam." 

"  Sir,"  repHed  Mr.  Weller. 

« Take  two  places  outside  to  London,  on  Thursday 
morning,  for  yourself  and  me." 

"  Werv  well,  Sir." 

Mr.  Weller  left  the  room,  and  departed  slowly  on  his 
errand,  with  his  hands  in  his  pocket,  and  his  eyes  fixed 
on  the  ground. 

'*  Bum  feller,  the  hemperor,"  said  Mr.  Weller,  as  he 
walked  slowly  up  the  street.  "  Think  o'  his  makin'  up  to 
that  ere  Mrs.  Bardell — vith  a  little  boy,  too  t  Always,  the 
▼ay  vith  these  here  old  'uns  hows' ever,  as  is  such  steady 
goers  to  look  at.  I  didn't  think  he'd  ha'  done  it,  though 
— I  didn't  think  he'd  ha'  done  it."  And  moralising  in 
this  strain,  Mr.  Samuel  Weller  bent  his  steps  towaids  the 
booking-office. 

CHAPTER  XIX 

A     PLE5ASANT    DAY,     WITH    AN    UNPLEASANT 

TERMINATION 

THE  birds,  who,  happily  for  their  own  peace  of  mind, 
and  personal  comfort,  were  in  blissful  ignorance  of 
the  preparations  which  had  been  making  to  astonish  them, 
on  the  first  of  September,  hailed  it  no  doubt,  as  one  of  the 
pleasantest  mormngs  they  had  seen  that  season.  Many 
a  young  partridge  who  strutted  complacently  among  the 
stubble,  with  all  the  finicking  coxcombry  of  youth,  and 
many  an  older  one  who  watched  his  levity  out  of  his  little 
round  eye,  with  the  contemptuous  air  of  a  bird  of  wisdom 
and  experience,  alike  unconscious  of  their  approaching 
doom,  basked  in  the  fresh  morning  air  with  lively  and 
blithesome  feelings,  and  a  few  hours  afterwards  were  laid 
low  upon  the  earth.  But  we  grow  afiecting :  let  us  proceed. 
In  plain  common-place  matter-of-fact,  then,  it  was 
a  fine  morning— so  fine  that  you  would  scarcely  have 
believed  that  the  few  months  of  an  English  summer  had 
yet  flown  by.  Hedges,  fields,  and  trees,  hill  and  moor- 
land, presented  to  the  eye  their  ever-varying  shades  of 
deep  nch  green ;  scarce  a  leaf  had  fallen,  scarce  a  sprinkle 
of  yellow  mingled  with  the  hues  of  summer,  warned  you 
that  autumn  had  begun.    The  sky  was  cloudless ;  the  sun 
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shone  out  bright  and  warm ;  the  songs  of  birds,  and  hum  of 
myriads  of  summer  insects,  filled  the  air ;  and  the  cottage 
ge^ens,  crowded  with  flowers  of  every  rich  and  beautiful 
tint,  sparkled  in  the  heavy  dew,  like  beds  of  glittering 
jewels.  Everything  bore  the  stamp  of  summer,  and  none 
of  its  beautiful  colours  had  yet  faded  from  the  dye. 

Such  was  the  morning,  when  an  open  carriage,  in  which 
were  three  Pickwickians  (Mr.  Snodgrass  having  preferred 
to  remain  at  home),  Mr.  Wardle,  and  Mr.  Trundle,  with 
Sam  Weller  on  the  box  beside  the  driver,  pulled  up  by  a 
gate  at  the  road-side,  before  which  stood  a  tall,  raw-boned 
game-keeper,  and  a  half-booted,  leather-leggined  boy ;  each 
bearing  a  bag  of  capacious  dimensions,  and  accompanied 
by  a  brace  of  pointers. 

"  I  say,"  whispered  Mr.  Winkle  to  Wardle,  as  the  man 
let  down  the  steps,  **  they  don't  suppose  we're  going  to 
kill  game  enough  to  fill  those  bags,  do  they?" 

"  Fill  them  I"  exclaimed  old  Wardle.  "  Bless  you,  ves  I 
You  shall  fill  one,  and  I  the  other ;  and  when  we've  done 
with  them,  the  pockets  of  our  shooting-jackets  will  hold 
as  much  more." 

Mr  Winkle  dismounted  without  saying  anything  in  reply 
to  this  observation  ;  but  he  thought  within  himself,  that 
if  the  party  remained  in  the  open  air,  till  he  had  filled  one 
of  the  bags,  they  stood  a  considerable  chance  of  catching 
tolerable  colds  in  the  head. 

"  Hi,  Juno,  lass — hi,  old  girl ;  down,  Daph,  down,"  said 
Wardle,  caressing  the  dogs.  *'  Sir  Geoffrey  still  in  Scot- 
land, of  course,  Martin  ?  " 

The  tall  gamekeeper  replied  in  the  affirmative,  and 
looked  with  some  surprise  from  Mr.  Winkle,  who  was 
holding  his  gun  as  if  he  wished  his  coat  pocket  to  save 
him  the  trouble  of  pulling  the  trigger,  to  Mr.  Tupman, 
who  was  holding  his,  as  if  he  were  afraid  of  it — as  tnere  is 
no  earthly  reason  to  doubt  that  he  really  was. 

"  My  friends  are  not  much  in  the  way  of  this  sort  of 
thing  yet,  Martin,"  said  Wardle,  noticing  the  look.  "  Live 
and  learn,  you  know.  They'll  be  good  shots  one  of  these 
days.  I  beg  my  friend  Winkle's  pardon,  though ;  he  has 
had  some  practice." 

Mr.  Winkle  smiled  feebly  over  his  blue  neckerchief  in 
acknowledgment  of  the  compliment,  and  got  himself  so 
mysteriously  entangled  with  nis  gun,  in  his  modest  con- 
fusion, that  if  the  piece  had  been  loaded,  he  must  inevit- 
ably have  shot  himself  dead  upon  the  spot. 

«*  You  mustn't  handle  your  piece  in  that  ere  way,  when 
you  come  to  have  the  charge  in  it.  Sir,"  said  the  tall  game- 
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keeper  groffly,  "  or  I'm  damned  if  you  won't  make  oold 
meat  of  some  on  us." 

Mr.  Winkle,  thns  admonished,  abruptly  altered  its 
position,  and  in  so  doing,  oontrived  to  bring  the  barrel 
into  pretty  smart  contact  with  Mr.  Weller's  head. 

"  Hallo  t "  said  Sam,  picking  up  his  hat,  which  had  been 
knocked  o£[,  and  robbing  his  temple.  "  Hallo,  Sir  f  if  you 
comes  it  this  vay,  you'll  fill  one  o'  them  bags,  and  some- 
thing to  spare,  at  one  fire." 

Here  the  leather-leggined  boy  laughed  very  heartily, 
and  then  tried  to  look  as  if  it  was  somebody  else,  whereat 
Mr.  Winkle  frowned  majestically. 

'*  Where  did  you  tell  the  boy  to  meet  us  with  the  snack, 
Martin  ?  "  inquired  Wardle. 

"  Side  of  One-txee  Hill,  at  twelve  o'clock,  Sir." 

"  That's  not  Sir  Geoffrey's  land,  is  it  ?  " 

**  No,  Sir ;  but  it's  close  by  it.  It's  Captain  Boldwig's 
land ;  but  therell  be  nobody  to  interrupt  us,  and  there's 
a  fine  bit  of  turt  there." 

*'  Very  well,"  said  old  Waxdle.  **  Now  the  sooner  we're 
off  the  better.  Will  yon  join  us  at  twelve,  then,  Pick- 
wick ?  " 

Mr.  Pickwick  was  particularly  desirous  to  view  the  sport, 
the  more  especially  as  he  was  rather  anxious  in  respect  of 
Mr.  Winkle^s  life  and  limbs.  On  so  inviting  a  morning, 
too,  it  was  very  tantalising  to  turn  back,  and  leave  his 
friends  to  enjoy  themselves.  It  was,  therefore,  with  a  very 
rueful  air  that  he  replied, — 

"  Why,  I  suppose  I  must." 

**  Ain't  the  gentleman  a  shot,  Sir  ?  "  inquired  the  long 
gamekeeper. 

**  No,"  replied  Wardle;  "and  he's  lame  besides." 

"I  should  very  much  like  to  go,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick — 
••  very  much." 

There  was  a  short  pause  of  commiseration. 

"There's  a  barrow  t'other  side  the  hedge,"  said  the  boy. 
*'  If  the  gentleman's  servant  would  wheel  along  the  paths, 
he  could  keep  nigh  us  and  we  could  lift  it  over  the  stiles 
and  that." 

**  The  wery  thing,"  said  Mr.  Weller,  who  was  a  party 
interested,  inasmuch  as  he  ardently  longed  to  see  the 
sport.  "The  wery  thing.  Well  said,  Small-«heck;  I'll 
have  it  out,  in  a  minute." 

But  here  a  difficulty  arose.  The  long  gamekeeper  re- 
solutely protested  aganist  the  introduction  into  a  shooting- 
party,  of  a  gentleman  in  a  barrow,  as  a  gross  violation  of 
all  established  rules  and  precedents. 
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It  was  a  great  objection,  but  not  an  insurmountable  one. 
The  gamekeeper  having  been  coaxed  and  fee'd,  and  having, 
moreover,  eased  his  mind  by  "  punching  "  the  head  of  the 
inventive  youth  who  had  first  suggested  the  use  of  the 
machine,  Mr.  Pickwick  was  placed  in  it,  and  off  the  party 
set ;  Wardle  and  the  long  gamekeeper  leading  the  way, 
a^d  Mr.  Pickwick  in  the  barrow,  propelled  by  Sam, 
bringing  up  the  rear. 

**  Stop,  Sam,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  when  they  had  got 
half  across  the  field. 

"  What's  the  matter  now?  "  said  Waidle. 

"  I  won't  suffer  this  barrow  to  be  moved  another  step," 
said  Mr.  Pickwick,  resolutely, "  unless  Winkle  carries  that 
gun  of  his,  in  a  different  manner." 

*'  How  am  I  to  carry  it  ?  "  said  the  wretched  Winkle. 

"  Garry  it  with  the  muzsle  to  the  ground,"  replied  Mr. 
Pickwick. 

'*  It's  so  unsportsman-like,"  reasoned  Winkle. 

"I  don't  care  whether  it's  unsportsman-like  or  not," 
replied  Mr.  Pickwick ;  "I  am  not  going  to  be  shot  in  a 
wheelbarrow,  for  the  sake  of  appearances,  to  please  any- 
body." 

"  I  know  the  gentleman'U  put  that  ere  charge  into  some- 
body i^ore  he's  done,"  growled  the  long  man. 

**  Well,  well — I  don't  mind,"  said  poor  Mr.  Winkle, 
turning  his  gun  stock  uppermost ; — "  there." 

'*  Anythin'  for  a  quiet  life,"  said  Mr.  Weller ;  and  on 
they  went  again. 

"  Stop,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  after  they  had  gone  a  few 
yards  further. 

**  What  now  ?  "  said  Wardle. 

''  That  gun  of  Tupman's  is  not  safe  :  I  know  it  isn't," 
said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

**  Eh  ?  What  1  not  safe  ?  "  said  Mr.  Tupman,  In  a  tone 
of  great  alarm. 

"  Not  as  you  are  carrying  it,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick.  **  I 
am  very  sorry  to  make  any  further  objection,  but  I  cannot 
consent  to  go  on,  unless  you  carry  it,  as  Winkle  does  his." 

**  I  think  you  had  better,  Sir,"  said  the  long  gamekeeper, 
•«  or  you're  quite  as  likely  to  lodge  the  charge  in  your  own 
vestcoat  as  in  anybody  else's." 

Mr.  Tupman,  with  the  most  obliging  haste,  placed  his 
piece  in  the  position  required,  and  the  party  moved  on 
again ;  the  two  amateurs  marching  with  reversed  arms, 
like  a  couple  of  privates  at  a  royal  funeral. 

The  dogs  suddenly  came  to  a  dead  stop,  and  the  party 
advancing  stealthily  a  single  pace,  stopped  too. 
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**  What's  the  matter  with  the  dogs'  legs  ?  "  whispered 
Mr.  Winkle.    "How  qaeer  they're  standing." 

"Hush,  can't  you?"  replied  Wardle,  softly.  "Don't 
you  see,  they're  making  a  point  ?  " 

"  Making  a  point  I  "  said  Mr.  Winkle,  staring  about  him, 
as  if  he  expected  to  discover  some  particular  beauty  in 
the  landscape,  which  the  sagacious  animals  were  calling 
special  attention  to ;  "  Making  a  point  t  What  are  they 
pointing  at  ?  " 

"Keep  your  eyes  open,"  said  Wardle,  not  heeding  the 
question  in  the  excitement  of  the  moment.    "  Now  then." 

There  was  a  sharp  whirring  noise,  that  made  Mr.  Winkle 
start  back  as  if  he  had  been  shot  himself.  Bang,  bang, 
went  a  couple  of  guns ; — the  smoke  swept  quickly  away 
over  the  field,  and  curled  into  the  air. 

"  Where  are  they !  "  said  Mr.  Winkle,  in  a  state  of  the 
highest  excitement,  turning  round  and  round  in  all  direc- 
tions. "  Where  are  they?  Tell  me  when  to  fire.  Where 
are  they — where  are  they  ?  " 

"  Where  are  they  ?  "  said  Wardle,  taking  up  a  brace  of 
birds  which  the  dogs  had  deposited  at  his  feet.  "  Where 
are  they!  why,  here  they  are." 

"Ko,  no;  1  mean  tne  others,"  said  the  bewildered 
Winkle. 

"  Far  enough  off,  by  this  time,"  replied  Wardle,  coolly 
reloading  his  gun. 

"  We  shall  very  likely  be  up  with  another  covey  in  five 
minutes,"  said  the  lone  gamekeeper.  "  If  the  gentleman 
begins  to  fire  now,  perhaps  he'll  just  get  the  shot  out  of 
the  barrel  by  the  time  they  rise." 

"  Ha !  ha !  ha ! "  roared  Mr.  Woller. 

"Sam,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  compassionating  his 
follower's  confusion  and  embarrassment. 

"  Don't  laugh." 

"  Certainly  not,  Sir."  So,  by  way  of  indemnification, 
Mr.  Weller  contorted  his  features  from  behind  the 
wheelbarrow,  for  the  exclusive  amusement  of  the  boy 
with  the  leggings,  who  thereupon  burst  into  a  boisterous 
laugh,  and  was  summarily  cuffed  by  the  long  gamekeeper, 
who  wanted  a  pretext  for  turning  round,  to  hide  his  own 
merriment. 

"Bravo,  old  fellow!"  said  Wardle  to  Mr.  Tupman; 
"you  fired  that  time,  at  all  events." 

"  Oh  yes,"  replied  Mr.  Tupman,  with  conscious  pride. 
'•  I  let  it  off." 

"  Well  done.  Tou'U  hit  something  next  time,  if  you 
look  sharp.    Very  easy,  ain't  it  ?  " 
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•*  Yes,  it's  very  easy/'  said  Mr.  Tupman.  "  How  it 
hurts  one*8  shoulder,  though.  It  nearly  knocked  me 
backwards.  I  had  no  idea  these  small  fire-arms  kicked 
so." 

'*Ah,"  said  the  old  gentleman,  smiling;  "you'll  get 
used  to  it,  in  time.  Now  then — all  ready — all  right  with 
the  barrow  there  ?  " 

"  All  right,  Sir,"  replied  Mr.  Weller. 

*'  Gome  along  then." 

"  Hold  hard,  Sir,"  said  Sam,  raising  the  barrow. 

"  Ay,  ay,"  replied  Mr.  Pickwick ;  and  on  they  went,  as 
briskly  as  need  be. 

*'  Keep  that  barrow  back  now,"  cried  Wardle,  when  it 
had  been  hoisted  over  a  stile  into  another  field,  and  Mr. 
Pickwick  had  been  deposited  in  it  once  more. 

*'  All  right,  Sir,"  replied  Mr.  Weller,  pausing. 

"Now,  Winkle,"  said  the  old  gentleman,  "follow  me 
softly,  and  don't  be  too  late  this  time." 

"Never  fear,"  said  Mr.  Winkle.  "Are  they  point- 
ing ?  " 

"No,  no;  not  now.  Quietly  now,  quietly."  On  they 
crept,  and  very  quietlv  they  would  have  advanced,  if  Mr. 
Winkle,  in  tne  performance  of  some  very  intricate 
evolutions  with  his  gun,  had  not  accidentally  fired,  at  the 
most  critical  moment,  over  the  boy's  head,  exactly  in  the 
very  spot  where  the  tall  man's  brain  would  have  been, 
had  he  been  there  instead. 

"  Why,  what  on  earth  did  you  do  that  for  ?  "  said  old 
Wardle,  as  the  birds  flew  unharmed  away. 

"I  never  saw  such  a  gun  in  my  life,"  replied  poor 
Winkle,  looking  at  the  lock,  as  if  that  would  do  any  good. 
"  It  goes  oS  of  its  own  accord.    It  ivUl  do  it." 

"Will  do  it!"  echoed  Wardle,  vrith  something  of 
irritation  in  his  manner.  "I  wish  it  would  kill  some- 
thing of  its  own  accord." 

"  It'll  do  that  afore  long.  Sir,"  observed  the  tall  man, 
in  a  low,  prophetic  voice. 

"What  do  you  mean  by  that  observation.  Sir?"  in- 
quired Mr.  Winkle,  angrily. 

"  Never  mind.  Sir — never  mind,"  replied  the  long  game- 
keeper ; — "  I've  no  family  mjrself ,  Sir ;  and  this  here  boy's 
mother  will  get  something  handsome  from  Sir  Geoffrey, 
if  he's  killed  on  his  land.    Load  again,  Sir — ^load  again." 

"Take  away  his  gun,"  cried  Mr.  Pickwick  from  the 
barrow,  horror-stricken  at  the  long  man's  dark  insinua- 
tions.   "  Take  away  his  gun,  do  you  hear,  somebody  ?  " 

Nobody,  however,  volunteered  to  obey  the  command ; 
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and  Mr.  Winkle,  after  darting  a  rebellious  glance  at  Mr. 
Pickwick,  reloaded  his  gun,  and  proceeded  onwards  with 
the  rest. 

We  are  bound,  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Pickwick,  to 
state,  that  Mr.  Tupman's  mode  of  proceeding  evinced  far 
more  of  prudence  and  deliberation,  than  that  adopted  by 
Mr.  Winkle.  Still,  this  by  no  means  detracts  from  the 
great  authority  of  the  latter  gentleman,  on  all  matters 
connected  with  the  field;  because,  as  Mr.  Pickwick 
beautifully  observes,  it  has  somehow  or  other  happened, 
from  time  immemorial,  that  many  of  the  best  and  ablest 
philosophers,  who  have  been  perfect  lights  of  science  in 
matters  of  theory,  have  been  wholly  unable  to  reduce 
them  to  practice. 

Mr.  Tupman's  process,  like  many  of  our  most  sublime 
discoveries,  was  extremely  simple.  With  the  quickness 
ajid  penetration  of  a  man  of  genius,  he  had  at  once  ob- 
served that  the  two  great  pomts  to  be  attained  were — 
first,  to  discharge  his  piece  without  injury  to  himself,  and, 
secondly,  to  do  so,  without  danger  to  the  by-standers ; — 
obviously,  the  best  thing  to  do,  after  surmounting  the 
difficulty  of  firing  at  all,  was  to  shut  his  eyes  firmly,  and 
fi^ie  into  the  air. 

On  one  occasion,  after  performing  this  feat,  Mr.  Tup- 
man,  on  opening  his  eyes,  beheld  a  plump  partridge  in 
the  very  point  of  falling  wounded  to  the  ground.  He 
was  just  on  the  point  of  congratulating  Wardle  on 
his  invariable  success,  when  that  gentleman  advanced 
towards  him,  and  grasped  him  warmly  by  the  hand. 

*'Tupman,'*  said  the  old  gentleman,  "you  singled  out 
that  particular  bird  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  Mr.  Tupman— "  no." 

"  You  did,"  said  Wardle.  **  I  saw  you  do  it — I  observed 
you  pick  him  out — I  noticed  you,  as  you  raised  your 
piece  to  take  aim  ;  and  I  will  say  this,  that  the  best  shot 
in  existence  could  not  have  done  it  more  beautifully. 
You  are  an  older  hand  at  this,  than  I  thought  you, 
Tupman ; — ^you  have  been  out  before." 

It  was  in  vain  for  Mr.  Tupman  to  protest,  with  a  smile 
of  self-denial,  that  he  never  had.  The  very  smile  was 
taken  as  evidence  to  the  contrary ;  and  from  that  time 
forth  his  reputation  was  established.  It  is  not  the  only 
reputation  that  has  been  acquired  as  easily,  nor  are 
such    fortunate   circumstances   confined   to    partridge - 

shooting. 

Meanwhile,  Mr.  Winkle  fiashed,  and  blazed,  and 
smoked  away,  without  producing  any  material'  results 
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worthy  of  being  Doted  down ;  sometimes  expending  his 
charge  in  mid-air,  and  at  others  sending  it  skimming 
along  so  near  the  surface  of  the  ground,  as  to  place  the 
lives  of  the  two  dogs  on  a  rather  uncertain  and  precarious 
tenure.  As  a  display  of  fancy-shooting,  it  was  extremely 
varied  and  curious  ;  as  an  exhibition  of  firing  with  any 
precise  object,  it  was,  upon  the  whole,  perhaps  a  failure. 
It  is  an  established  axiom,  that  **  every  bullet  has  its 
billet."  If  it  apply  in  an  equal  degree  to  shots,  those  of 
Mr.  Winkle  were  unfortunate  foundlings,  deprived  of 
their  natural  rights,  cast  loose  upon  the  world,  and 
billeted  nowhere. 

"Well,**  said  Wardle,  weJking  up  to  the  side  of  the 
barrow,  and  wiping  the  streams  of  perspiration  from  his 
jolly  reia  face ;  **  smoking  day,  isn't  it  ?  ** 

"  It  is  indeed,"  replied  Mr.  Pickwick.  "  The  sun  is 
tremendously  hot,  even  to  me.  I  don't  know  how  you 
must  feel  it." 

"Why,"  said  the  old  gentleman,  "pretty  hot.  It's 
past  twelve,  though.    You  see  that  green  hill  there?" 

"  Certainly." 

"That's  the  place  where  we  are  to  lunch;  and,  by 
Jove,  there's  the  boy  with  the  basket,  punctual  as  clock- 
work." 

**  So  he  is,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  brightening  up.  "  Good 
boy,  that.  I'll  give  him  a  shilling  presently.  Now, 
then,  Sam,  wheel  away." 

"  Hold  on,  Sir,"  said  Mr.  Weller,  invigorated  with  the 
prospect  of  refreshments.  "Out  of  the  vay,  young 
leathers.  If  you  walley  my  precious  life  don't  upset  me, 
as  the  gen'lm'n  said  to  the  driver,  when  they  was  a- 
carryin'  him  to  Tyburn."  And  quickening  his  pace  to  a 
sharp  run,  Mr.  Weller  wheeled  his  master  nimbly  to  the 
green  hill,  shot  him  dexterously  out  by  the  very  side 
of  the  basket,  and  proceeded  to  unpack  it  with  the 
utmost  dispatch. 

"Weal  pie,"  said  Mr.  Weller,  soliloquising,  as  he 
arranged  the  eatables  on  the  grass.  "  Wery  good  thing 
is  a  weal  pie,  when  you  know  the  lady  as  made  it,  and  is 
quite  sure  it  ain't  kittens ;  and  arter  all  though,  where's 
the  odds,  when  they're  so  like  weal  that  the  wery  piemen 
themselves  don't  know  the  difference?  " 

"  Don't  they,  Sam  ?  "  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"Not  they.  Sir,"  replied  Mr.  Weller,  touching  his  hat. 
"  I  lodged  in  the  same  nouse  vith  a  pieman  once,  Sir,  and 
a  weiy  nice  man  he  was — reg'lar  clever  chap,  too — make 
pies  out  o'  an3rthing,  he  could.    *  What  a  number  o*  oats 
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YOU  keep,  Mr.  Brooks,'  aays  I,  when  I*d  got  intimate  with 
nim.     *  Ah/  says  he,  *  I  do— «  good  many/  sajrs  he. 

*  Yon  must  he  wery  fond  o'  oats/  says  I.  *  Other  people 
is/  says  he,  a-winldn'  at  me ;  *  they  ain't  in  season  till 
the  winter  though/  says  he.  'Not  in  season  1'  says  I. 
'  No/  says  he, '  fruits  is  in,  oats  is  out.'  *  Why,  what  do 
you  mean  ?  *  says  I.  '  Mean  I '  says  he.  *  That  I'll  never 
be  a  party  to  the  combination  o*  the  butchers,  to  keep  up 
the  prices  o'  meat,'  sajrs  he.  *Mr.  Weller,'  says  he, 
squeezing  my  hand  wery  hard,  and  Yispering  in  my  ear — 

*  don't  mention  this  here  agin,  but  it^s  the  seasonin'  as 
does  it.  They're  all  made  o'  them  i^^ble  animals,'  says 
he,  a-pointin'  to  a  wery  nice  little  tabby  kitten,  '  and  I 
seasons  'em  for  beef -steak,  weal,  or  kidney,  'cordin'  to  the 
demand ;  and  more  than  that,'  says  he,  *  I  can  make  a 
weaJ  a  beaf-stesk,  or  a  beef-steak  a  kidney,  or  any  one  on 
'em  a  mutton,  at  a  minute's  notice,  just  as  the  market 
changes,  and  appetites  wary! ' " 

"  He  must  have  been  a  very  ingenious  young  man,  that, 
Sam,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  with  a  slight  shudder. 

"Just  was,  Sir,"  replied  Mr.  Weller,  continuing  his 
occupation  of  emptpng  the  basket,  "and  the  pies  was 
beautiful.  Tongue ;  well  that's  a  wery  good  thing,  when 
it  ain't  a  woman's.  Bread — ^knuckle  o'  ham,  reg'lar  picter 
— cold  beef  in  slices,  weiy  good.  What's  in  them  stone 
jars,  yonng  touch-and-go  ?  " 

"Beer  in  this  one,"  replied  the  boy,  taking  from  his 
shoulder  a  couple  of  large  stone  bottles,  fastened  together 
by  a  leathern  straps"  cold  punch  in  t'other." 

"  And  a  wery  good  notion  of  a  lunch  it  is,  take  it  alto- 
gether/' said  Mr.  Weller,  surveying  his  arrangement  of 
the  repast  with  great  satisfaction.  "Now,  gen'l'men, 
'  fall  on,'  as  the  English  said  to  the  French  when  they 
fixed  bagginets." 

It  needed  no  second  invitation  to  induce  the  party  to 
yield  full  jastioe  to  the  meal ;  and  as  little  pressing  did  it 
require,  to  induce  Mr.  Weller,  the  long  gamekeeper,  and 
the  two  boys,  to  station  themselves  on  the  grass  at  a 
little  distance,  and  do  good  execution  upon  a  decent  pro- 
portion of  the  viands.  An  old  oak  tree  afforded  a  pleasant 
shelter  to  the  group,  and  a  rich  prospect  of  arable  and 
meadow  land,  intersected  with  luxuriant  hedges,  and 
riahly  ornamented  with  wood,  lay  spread  out  before 
them. 

"  This  is  delightful-^thoroughly  delightful  1 "  said  Mr. 
Pickwick,  the  skin  of  whose  expressive  countenance,  was 
rapidly  peeling  off,  with  exposure  to  the  sun. 
16 
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'*  So  it  is — so  it  is,  old  fellow,"  replied  Wardle.  *'  Oome ; 
a  glass  of  punoh." 

"With  great  pleasure,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick;  and  the 
satisfaction  of  his  countenance  after  drinking  it,  boie 
testimony  to  the  sincerity  of  the  reply. 

"  Gkx>d,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  smackmg  his  lips.  *'  Very 
good,  m  take  another.  Cool;  very  cool.  Gome,  gentle- 
men," continued  Mr.  Pickwick,  still  retaining  his  hold 
upon  the  jar,  **  a  toast.    Our  friends  at  Dingey  Dell." 

The  toast  was  drunk  with  loud  acclamations. 

"  I'll  tell  you  what  I  shall  do,  to  get  up  my  shooting 
again,"  said  Mr.  Winkle,  who  wm  eating  bread  and  ham 
with  a  pocket-knife.  <*  I'll  put  a  stuffed  partridge  on  the 
top  of  a  post,  and  practise  at  it,  beginning  at  a  short  dis- 
tance, and  lengthening  it  by  degrees.  I  understand  it's 
capital  practice." 

"I  know  a  gen'l'man,  Sir,"  said  Mr.  Weller,  ''as  did 
that,  and  begun  at  two  yards ;  but  he  never  tried  it  on 
agin ;  for  he  blowed  the  bird  right  clean  away  at  the  first 
fire,  and  nobody  ever  seed  a  feather  on  him  arterwards." 

"  Sam,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"  Sir,"  replied  Mr.  Weller. 

*'Have  the  goodness  to  reserve  your  anecdotes,  'till  they 
are  called  for." 

"  Cert'nly,  Sir." 

Here  Mr.  Weller  winked  the  eye  which  was  not  con- 
cealed by  the  beer-can  he  was  raising  to  his  lipe,  with 
such  exquisite  facetiousness,  that  the  two  boys  went  into 
spontaneous  convulsions,  and  even  the  long  man  conde- 
scended to  smile. 

"  Well,  that  certainly  is  most  capital  cold  punch,"  said 
Mr.  Piclnriok,  looking  earnestly  at  the  stone  bottle ;  "  and 
the  day  is  extremely  warm,  and — Tupman,  my  dear  friend, 
a  glass  of  punch  ?  " 

"  With  the  greatest  delight,"  replied  Mr.  Tupman ;  and 
having  drunk  that  glass,  Mr.  Pickwick  took  another,  just 
to  see  whether  there  was  any  orange  peel  in  the  punch, 
because  orange  peel  always  disagreed  with  him;  and 
finding  that  there  was  not,  Mr.  Pickwick  took  another 
glass  to  the  health  of  their  absent  friend,  and  then  felt 
himself  imperatively  called  upon  to  propose  another  in 
honour  of  the  punch-compounder,  unknown. 

This  constant  succession  of  glasses,  produced  consider- 
able effect  upon  Mr.  Pickwick ;  his  countenance  beamed 
with  the  most  sunny  smiles,  laughter  played  around  his 
lipe,  and  good-humoured  merriment  twinkled  in  his  eye. 
Yielding  by  degrees  to  the  influence  of  the  exciting  liquid. 
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rendered  more  so  by  the  heat,  Mr.  Pickwick  expressed  a 
strong  desire  to  recollect  a  song  which  he  had  neard  in 
his  infancy,  and  the  attempt  proving  abortive,  sought  to 
stimulate  his  memory  with  more  glasses  of  punch,  which 
appeared  to  have  quite  a  contrary  effect ;  for,  from  for- 
getting the  words  of  the  song,  he  began  to  forget  how  to 
articulate  any  words  at  all;  and  finally,  after  rising  to 
his  legs  to  address  the  company  in  an  eloquent  speech, 
he  fell  into  the  barrow,  and  fast  asleep  simultaneously. 

The  basket  having  been  repacked,  and  it  being  found 
perfectly  impossible  to  awaken  Mr.  Pickwick  from  his 
torpor,  some  discussion  took  place  whether  it  would  be 
better  for  Mr.  Weller  to  wheel  his  master  back  again,  or 
to  leave  him  where  he  was,  until  they  should  all  be  ready 
to  return.  The  latter  course  was  at  length  decided  on ; 
and  as  their  further  expedition  was  not  to  exceed  an  hour's 
duration,  and  as  Mr.  Weller  begged  very  hard  to  be  one 
of  the  party,  it  was  determined  to  leave  Mr.  Pickwick 
asleep  in  the  barrow,  and  to  call  for  him  on  their  return. 
So  away  they  went,  leaving  Mr.  Pickwick  snoring  most 
comfortably  in  the  shade. 

That  Mr.  Pickwick  would  have  continued  to  snore  in 
the  shade  until  his  friends  came  back,  or,  in  default 
thereof,  until  the  shades  of  evening  had  fallen  on  the 
landscape,  there  appears,  no  reasonable  cause  to  doubt ; 
always  supposing  that  hie  had  been  suffered  to  remain 
there,  in  peace.  But  he  was  not  suffered  to  remain  there 
in  peace.    And  this  is  what  prevented  him. 

Captain  Boldwig  was  a  little  fierce  man  in  a  stiff  black 
neckerchief  and  blue  surtout,  who,  when  he  did  oonde- 
acand  to  walk  about  his  property,  did  it  in  con^pany  with 
a  thick  rattan  stick  with  a  brass  ierrule,  and  a  gardener 
and  sub-gardener  with  meek  faces,  to  whom  (the  gardeners, 
not  the  stick)  Captain  Boldwig  gave  his  orders  with  all 
due  grandeur  and  ferocity :  for  Captain  Boldwig's  wife's 
sister  had  married  a  Marquis,  Skna  the  Captain's  house 
was  a  villa,  and  his  land  "  grounds,"  and  it  was  all  very 
high,  and  mightv,  and  great. 

Mr.  Pickwick  had  not  been  asleep  half-an-hour,  when 
little  Captain  Boldwig,  followed  by  the  two  gardeners, 
came  striding  along  as  fast  as  his  sise  and  importance 
would  let  him;  and  when  he  came  near  the  oak  tree. 
Captain  Boldwig  paused,  and  drew  a  long  breath,  and 
looked  at  the  prospect,  as  if  he  thought  the  prospect 
ought  to  be  highly  gratified  at  having  him  to  take  notice 
of  it ;  and  then  he  struck  the  ground  emphatically  with 
his  stick,  and  summoned  the  head-gardener. 
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Hant,"  said  Oaptain  Boldwig. 
Yes,  Sir/'  said  the  gardener. 

"Roll  this  place  to-morrow  morning — do  you  hear. 
Hunt?" 

«  Yes,  Sir." 

"And  take  care  that  you  keep  me  this  place  in  good 
order— do  you  hear,  Hunt  ?  " 

"  Yes,  Sir." 

"And  remind  me  to  have  a  hoard  done  aboat  tres- 
passers, and  spring  guns,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  to 
keep  the  common  people  out.  Do  you  hear,  Hunt ;  do 
you  hear?" 

"  ni  not  forget  it.  Sir." 

**  I  beg  your  pardon,  Sir,"  said  the  other  man,  advane- 
ing,  with  his  hand  to  his  hat. 

"Well,  Wilkins,  what's  the  matter  with  your"  said 
Captain  Boldwig. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  Sir-— but  I  think  there  have  been 
trespassers  here  to-day." 

"  Ha!  "  said  the  Oaptain,  scowling  around  him. 

"  Yes,  Sir — ^they  have  been  dining  nere,  I  think.  Sir/' 

"Why,  damn  their  audacity,  so  they  have,"  said 
Oaptain  Boldwig,  as  the  crumbs  and  fragments  that  were 
strewn  upon  the  grass,  met  his  eye.  "  They  have  actually' 
been  devouring  their  food  here.  I  wish  I  had  the  vaga- 
bonds here)"  said  the  Oaptain,  clenching  the  thick 
stick. 

"  I  wish  I  had  the  vagabonds  here,"  said  the  Oaptain 
wrathfuUy. 

"  Beg  your  pardon,  Sir,"  said  Wilkins,  "  but—" 

"But  what?  Eh?"  roared  the  Oaptain;  and  follow- 
ing the  timid  glance  of  Willdns,  his  eyes  encountered  the 
wheelbarrow  and  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"Who  are  you,  you  rascal?"  said  the  Oaptain,  ad- 
ministering several  pokes  to  Mr.  Pickwick's  body  with 
the  thick  stick.    "  What's  your  name  ?  " 

"  Cold  punch,"  murmured  Mr.  Pickwick,  as  he  sunk  to 
sleep  again. 

"What?"  demanded  Oaptain  Boldwig. 

No  reply. 

"  What  did  he  say  his  name  was  ?  "  asked  the  Oaptain. 

"  Punch,  I  think.  Sir,"  replied  Wilkins. 

"  That's  his  impudence — that's  his  confounded  impu- 
dence," said  Captain  Boldwig.  "  He's  only  feigning  to  be 
asleep  now,"  said  the  Oaptain,  in  a  high  passion.  "  He's 
drunk ;  he's  a  drunken  plebeian.  Wheel  him  away, 
Willdns,  wheel  him  away  directly." 
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•*  Where  ahall  I  wheel  him  to,  Sir  ?  "  inquired  WiUdns, 
with  great  timidity. 

**  Wheel  him  to  the  Devil,"  replied  Oaptain  Boldwig. 

"  Very  well.  Sir,"  said  WUkins. 

"  Stay,"  said  the  Captain. 

Wilkins  stopped  accordingly. 

"Wheel  him,"  said  the  Oaptain,  "wheel  him  to  the 
Pound ;  and  let  us  see  whether  he  calls  himself  Punch, 
when  he  comes  to  himself.  He  shall  not  bully  me — ^he 
shall  not  bully  me.    Wheel  him  away." 

Away  Mr.  Pickwick  was  wheeled  in  compliance  with 
this  imperious  mandate ;  and  the  great  Captain  Boldwig, 
swelling  with  indignation,  proceeded  on  his  walk. 

Inexpressible  was  the  astonishment  of  the  little  party 
when  tney  returned,  to  find  that  Mr.  Pickwick  had  dis- 
appeared, and  taken  the  wheelbarrow  with  him.  It  was 
the  most  mysterious  and  unaccountable  thing  that  was 
ever  heaj:d  of.  For  a  lame  man  to  have  got  upon  his 
legs  without  any  previous  notice,  and  walked  off,  would 
have  been  most  extraordinary;  but  when  it  came  to  his 
wheeling  a  heavy  barrow  before  him,  by  way  of  amuse- 
ment, it  grew  positively  miraculous.  They  searched 
every  nook  and  comer  round,  together  and  separately: 
they  shouted,  whistled,  laughed,  called — and  all  with 
the  same  result.  Mr.  Pickwick  was  not  to  be  found; 
and  after  some  hours  of  fruitless  search,  they  arrived  at 
the  unwelcome  conclusion,  that  they  must  go  home  with- 
out him. 

Meanwhile  Mr.  Pickwick  had  been  wheeled  to  the  Pound, 
and  safely  deposited  therein,  fast  asleep  in  the  wheel- 
barrow, to  the  immeasurable  delight  and  satisfaction,  not 
only  of  all  the  boys  in  the  village,  but  three-fourths  of  the 
whole  population,  who  had  gathered  round  in  expectation 
of  his  waung.  If  their  most  intense  gratification  nad  been 
awakened  by  seeing  him  wheeled  in,  how  many  hundred- 
fold was  their  joy  mcreased  when,  after  a  few  indistinct 
cries  of  **  Sam  i  *'  he  sat  up  in  the  barrow,  and  gazed  with 
indescribable  astonishment  on  the  faces  before  him. 

A  general  shout  was  of  course  the  signal  of  his  having 
woke  up ;  and  bis  involuntary  inquiry  of  "  What's  the 
matter?"  occasioned  another,  louder  than  the  first,  if 
possible. 

**  Here's  a  game,"  roared  the  populace. 

"  Where  am  I  ?  "  exclaimed  Mr.  Pickwick. 

*'  In  the  Pound,"  replied  the  mob. 

"How  came  I  here?  What  was  I  doing?  Where 
was  I  brought  from  ?  " 
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"  Boldwig — ^C&ptain  Boldwig,"  was  the  only  reply. 

"Let  me  out,'*  cried  Mr.  Piokwiok.  "Where's  my 
servant  ?    Where  are  my  friends  ?  '* 

"  You  ain't  got  no  friends.  Hurrah ! "  And  then  there 
came  a  turnip,  and  then  a  potato,  and  then  an  ejgg,  with 
a  few  other  little  tokens  of  the  pla3rful  disposition  of  the 
many-headed. 

How  long  this  scene  might  have  lasted,  or  how  much 
Mr.  Piokwiok  might  have  suffered,  no  one  can  tell,  had 
not  a  carriage  which  was  driving  swiftly  by,  suddenly 
pulled  up,  from  whence  there  descended  old  Wardle  and 
Sam  Weiler,  the  former  of  whom,  in  far  less  time  than  it 
takes  to  write  it,  if  not  to  read  it,  had  made  his  way  to  Mr. 
Pickwick's  side,  and  placed  him  in  the  vehicle,  just  as  the 
latter  had  concluded  the  third  and  last  round  of  a  single 
combat  with  the  town-beadle. 

"  Bun  to  the  Justice's,"  cried  a  domn  voices. 

"  Ah,  run  avay,"  said  Mr  Weiler,  jumping  up  on  the 
box.  "  Give  my  compliments — Mr.  Veller's  compliments 
— to  the  Justice,  and  tell  him  I've  spoilt  his  beadle,  and 
that,  if  he'll  svear  in  a  new  'un,  I'll  come  back  agin  to- 
morrow and  spoil  him.    Drive  on,  old  feller." 

'*  I'll  give  directions  for  the  commencement  of  an  action 
for  false  imprisonment  against  this  Captain  Boldwig, 
directly  I  get  to  London,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  as  soon  as 
the  carriage  turned  out  of  the  town. 

"  We  were  trespassing,  it  seems,"  said  Wardle. 

"I  don't  care,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  "I'll  bring  the 
action." 

"  No,  you  won't,"  said  Wardle. 

"  I  will,  by — "  but  as  there  was  a  humorous  expression 
in  Wardle's  face,  Mr.  Pickwick  checked  himself,  and  said 
— "  Why  not  ?  " 

"  Because,"  said  old  Wardle,  half-bursting  with  laughter, 
"  because  they  might  turn  round  on  some  of  us,  and  say 
we  had  taken  too  much  cold  punch." 

Do  what  he  would,  a  smile  would  come  into  Mr.  Pick- 
wick's face ;  the  smile  extended  into  a  laugh,  the  laugh 
into  a  roar,  and  the  roar  became  general.  So,  to  keep  up 
their  good-humour,  they  stopped  at  the  first  road-side 
tavern  they  came  to,  and  ordered  a  glass  of  brandy  and 
water  all  round,  with  a  magnum  of  extra  strength,  for  Mr. 
Samuel  Weiler. 
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CHAPTER  XX 

SHOWING  HOW  DODSON  AND  FOGG  WERE  MEN  OF 
BUSINESS,  AND  THEIR  CLERKS  MEN  OF  PLEA- 
SURE!;  AND  HOW  AN  AFFECTING  INTERVIEW 
TOOK  PLACE  BETWEEN  MR.  WELLER  AND  HIS 
LONG- LOST  PARENT:  SHOWING  ALSO,  WHAT 
CHOICE  SPIRITS  ASSEMBLED  AT  THE  MAGPIE 
AND  STUMP,  AND  WHAT  A  CAPITAL  CHAPTER 
THE  NEXT  ONE  WILL  BE 

IN  the  ground-floor  front  of  a  dingy  house,  at  the  very 
furthest  end  of  Freeman's  Court,  Gomhill,  sat  the 
four  clerks  of  Messrs.  Dodson  and  Fogg,  two  of  His  Majesty's 
Attorneys  of  the  Courts  of  King's  Bench  and  Common 
Pleas  at  Westminster,  and  solicitors  of  the  High  Court  of 
Chancery :  the  aforesaid  clerks  catching  about  as  favourable 
glimpses  of  Heaven's  light  and  Heaven's  sun,  in  the  course 
of  their  dailv  labours,  as  a  man  might  hope  to  do,  were  he 
placed  at  tne  bottom  of  a  reasonably  deep  well;  and 
without  the  opportunity  of  perceiving  the  stars  in  the  day- 
time, which  the  latter  secluded  situation  aiSords. 

The  clerks'  office  of  Messrs.  Dodson  and  Fogg  was 
a  dark,  mouldy,  earthy-smelling  room,  with  a  high 
wainscotted  partition  to  screen  the  clerks  from  the  vulgar 
gaze ;  a  couple  of  old  wooden  chairs,  a  very  loud-ticking 
clock,  an  almanack,  an  umbreUa-stand,  a  row  of  hat  pegs, 
and  a  few  shelves,  on  which  were  deposited  several 
ticketed  bundles  of  dirty  papers,  some  old  deal  boxes  with 
paper  labels*  and  sundry  decayed  stone  ink  bottles  of 
various  shapes  and  sizes.  There  was  a  glass  door  leading 
into  the  passage  which  formed  the  entrance  to  the  court, 
and  on  the  outer  side  of  this  glass  door,  Mr.  Pickwick, 
closely  followed  by  Sam  Weller,  presented  himself  on  the 
Friday  morning  succeeding  the  occurrence,  of  which  a 
faithhil  narration  is  given  in  the  last  chapter. 

"Come  in,  can't  you,"  cried  a  voice  from  behind  the 
partition,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Pickwick's  gentle  tap  at  the  door. 
And  Mr.  Pickwick  and  Sam  entered  accordingly. 

"Mr.  Dodson  or  Mr.  Fogg  at  home.  Sir?  inquired 
Mr.  Pickwick,  gently,  advancing,  hat  in  hand,  towards 
the  partition. 

"  Mr.  Dodson  ain't  at  home,  and  Mr.  Fogg's  particularly 
engaged,"  replied  the  voice ;  and  at  the  same  time  the  head 
to  which  the  voice  belonged,  with  a  pen  behind  its  ear,, 
looked  over  the  partition,  and  at  Mr.  Fickwick. 

It  was  a  ragged  head,  the  sandy  hair  of  which,  sorupu- 
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louBly  parted  on  one  side,  and  flattened  down  with 
pomatum,  was  twisted  into  little  seml-ciroular  tails  round 
a  flat  face  ornamented  with  a  pair  of  small  eyes,  and 
garnished  with  a  very  dirty  shirt-collar,  and  a  rusty  black 
stock. 

"  Mr.  Dodson  ain't  at  home,  and  Mr.  Fogg's  particularly 
engaged,"  said  the  man  to  whom  the  head  belonged. 

'*  When  will  Mr.  Dodson  be  back,  Sir?  "  inquired  Mr. 
Pickwick. 

"Can't  say." 

'*  Will  it  be  long  before  Mr.  Fogg  is  disengaged.  Sir  ?  " 

**  Don't  know." 

Here  the  man  proceeded  to  mend  his  pen  with  great 
deliberation,  while  another  clerk,  who  was  mixing  a 
Seidlitz  powder,  under  cover  of  the  lid  of  his  desk,  laughed 
approvingly. 

*'  I  think  I'll  wait,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick.  There  was  no 
reply ;  so  Mr.  Pickwick  sat  down  unbidden,  and  listened 
to  the  loud  ticking  of  the  clock  and  the  murmured  conver- 
sation of  the  clerks. 

*'That  was  a  game,  wasn't  it  ?  "  said  one  of  the  gentle- 
men, in  a  brown  coat  and  brass  buttons,  inky  drabs,  and 
bluchers,  at  the  conclusion  of  some  inaudible  relation  of 
his  previous  evening's  adventures. 

"Devilish  good---devilish  good,"  said  the  Seidlitz- 
powder  man. 

"  Tom  Cummins  was  in  the  chair,"  said  the  man  with 
the  brown  coat ;  "  It  was  half-past  four  when  I  got  to 
Somers  Town,  and  then  I  was  so  precious  drunk,  that  I 
couldn't  find  the  place  where  the  latch-key  went  in,  and 
was  obliged  to  knock  up  the  old  'ooman.  I  say,  I  wonder 
what  old  Fogg  'ud  say,  if  he  knew  it.  I  should  get  the 
sack,  I  s'pose — eh  ?  " 

At  this  humorous  notion,  all  the  clerks  laughed  in 
concert. 

"  There  was  such  a  game  with  Fogg  here,  this  mornin',  '* 
said  the  man  in  the  brown  coat,  "while  Jack  was  up 
stairs  sorting  the  papers,  and  you  two  were  gone  to  the 
stamp-office.  Fogg  was  down  here  opening  the  letters, 
when  that  chap  as  we  issued  the  vmt  against  at  Camber- 
well,  you  know,  came  in — ^what's  his  name  again  ?  " 

"Bamsey,"  said  the  clerk,  who  had  spoken  to  Mr. 
Pickwick. 

"Ah,  Bamsey — a  precious  seedy-looking  customer. 
'  Well,  Sir,'  says  old  rogg,  looking  at  him  very  fierce — 
you  know  his  way — *  well,  Sir,  have  you  come  to  settle  ? ' 
*  Yes,  I  have.  Sir,'  said  Ramsey,  putting  his  hand  in  his 
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pocket,  and  bringing  out  the  money, '  the  debt's  two  pound 
ton,  and  the  costs  three  pound  five,  and  here  it  is,  Sir ' ; 
and  he  sighed  like  bricks,  as  he  lugged  out  the  money, 
done  up  in  a  bit  of  blotting-paper.  Old  Fogg  looked  first 
at  the  money,  and  then  at  him,  and  then  he  coughed  in 
his  rum  way,  so  that  I  knew  something  was  coming. 

*  You  don't  Jmow  there's  a  declaration  med,  whioh  in- 
creases the  costs  materially,  I  suppose? '  said  Fogg.  *  You 
don't  say  that,  Sir,'  said  Bamsey,  starting  back ;  *  the 
time  was  only  out  last  night.  Sir.'  *  I  do  say  it,  though,' 
said  Fogg,  *  my  clerk's  just  gone  to  file  it.  Hasn't  Mr. 
Jackson  gone  to  file  that  declaration  in  Bullman  and 
Ramsey,  Mr.  Wicks  ? '  Of  course  I  said  yes,  and  then 
Fogg  coughed  again,  and  looked  at  Bamsey.  '  My  God ! ' 
said  Bamsey;  'and  here  have  I  nearly  driven  myself 
mad,  scraping  this  money  together,  and  all  to  no  pur- 
pose.' '  None  at  all,'  said  Fogg,  coolly ;  *  so  you  had  better 
go  back  and  scrape  some  more  together,  and  bring  it  here 
in  time.'  '  I  can't  get  it,  by  God,'  said  Bamsey,  striking 
the  desk  with  his  fist.  '  Don't  bully  me.  Sir,'  said  Fogg, 
getting  into  a  passion  on  purpose.  '  I  am  not  bullying 
you.  Sir,'  said  Ramsey.  '  You  are,'  said  Fogg ;  *  get  out. 
Sir ;  get  out  of  this  office.  Sir,  and  come  back.  Sir,  when 
you  know  how  to  behave  yourself.'  Well,  Bamsey  tried  to 
speak,  but  Fo^  wouldn't  let  him,  so  he  put  the  money  in 
his  pocket,  andsneaked  out.  The  door  was  scarcely  shut, 
when  old  Fogg  turned  round  to  me,  with  a  sweet  smile  on 
his  face,  and  drew  the  declaration  out  of  his  coat  pocket. 

*  Here,  Wicks,'  says  Fogg,  *  take  a  cab,  and  go  down  to 
the  Temple  as  quick  as  you  can,  and  file  that.  The  costs 
are  quite  safe,  for  he's  a  steady  man  with  a  large  family, 
Skt  a  salary  of  five-and-twenty  shillings  a  week,  and  if  he 
gives  us  a  warrant  of  attorney,  as  he  must  in  the  end,  I 
know  his  employers  will  see  it  paid ;  so  we  may  as  well 
get  all  we  can  out  of  him,  Mr.  Wicks ;  it's  a  Christian  act 
to  do  it,  Mr.  Wicks,  for  with  his  large  family  and  small 
income,  he'll  be  all  the  better  for  a  good  lesson  against 
flottinfl  into  debt, — won't  he,  Mr.  Wicks,  won't  he  ? '  and 
he  smiled  so  goodnaturedly  as  he  went  away,  that  it  was 
delightful  to  see  him.  He  is  a  capital  man  of  business," 
said  Wicks,  in  a  tone  of  the  deepest  admiration,  "  capital, 
isn't  he ! " 

The  other  three  cordially  subscribed  to  this  opinion, 
and  the  anecdote  afforded  the  most  unlimited  satisfaction. 

**  Nice  men  these  here,  Sir,"  whispered  Mr.  Weller  to 
his  master ;  "  wery  nice  notion  of  fun  they  has,  Sir." 

Mr.  Pickwick  nodded  assent,  and  coughed  to  attract 
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the  arttention  of  the^  young  gentlemen  behind  the  parti- 
tion, who,  having  now  relaxed  their  minds  by  a  little 
conversation  among  themselves,  oondescended  to  take 
some  notice  of  the  stranger. 

"I  wonder  whether  Fogg's  disengaged  now?"  said 
Jackson. 

"  1*11  see,"  said  Wicks,  dismounting  leisurely  from  his 
stool.    **  What  name  shaU  I  tell  Mr.  Fogg  ? '* 

**  Pickwick,"  replied  the  illustrious  subject  of  these 
memoirs. 

Mr.  Jackson  departed  up  stairs  on  his  errand,  and  imme- 
diately returned  with  a  message  that  Mr.  Fogg  would  see 
Mr.  Pickwick  in  five  minutes ;  and  having  delivered  it,  re- 
turned again  to  his  desk. 

"  What  did  he  say  his  name  was  ?  "  whispered  Wicks. 

'*  Pickwick,"  whispered  Jackson ;  *'  it's  the  defendant  in 
Bardell  and  Pickwick." 

A  sudden  scraping  of  feet,  mingled  with  the  sound  of 
suppressed  laughter,  was  heard  from  behind  the  partition. 

"  They're  a-twiggin'  you.  Sir,"  whispered  Mr.  Weller. 

"  Twigging  me,  Sam !  "  replied  Mr.  Pickwick ;  '*  what  do 
you  mean  by  twigging  me  ?  " 

Mr.  Weller  replied  by  pointing  with  his  thumb  over 
his  shoulder :  and  Mr.  PickwiclE,  on  looking  up,  became 
sensible  of  the  pleasing  fact,  that  all  the  four  clerks,  with 
countenances  expressive  of  the  utmost  amusement,  and 
their  heads  thrust  over  the  wooden  screen,  were  minutely 
inspecting  the  figure  and  general  appearance  of  the  sup- 
posed triner  with  female  hearts,  and  disturber  of  female 
happiness.  On  his  looking  up,  the  row  of  heads  suddenly 
disappeared,  and  the  sound  of  pens  travelling  at  a  furious 
rate  over  paper,  immediately  succeeded. 

A  sudden  ring  at  the  bell  which  hung  in  the  office, 
summoned  Mr.  Jackson  to  the  apartment  of  Fogg,  from 
whence  he  came  back  to  say  that  he  (Fogg)  was  ready  to 
see  Mr.  Pickwick  if  he  would  step  up  stairs. 

Up  stairs  Mr.  Pickwick  did  step  accordingly,  leaving 
Sam  Weller  below.  The  room  door  of  the  one-pair  back, 
bore  inscribed  in  legible  characters  the  imposmg  words 
**Mr.  Fogg"  ;  and,  having  tapped  thereat,  and  b«en  de- 
sired to  come  in,  Jackson  ushered  Mr.  Pickwick  into  the 
presence. 

"  Is  Mr.  Dodson  in  ?  "  inquired  Mr.  Fogg. 

"  Just  come  in,  Sir,"  replied  Jackson. 

"  Ask  him  to  step  here." 

"  Yes,  Sir."    Exit  Jackson. 

**  Take  a  seat.  Sir,"  said  Fogg ;  "  there  is  the  paper.  Sir ; 
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my  partner  will  be  here  directly,  and  we  oan  oonverse 
about  tluB  matter,  Sir." 

Mr.  Pickwick  took  a  seat  and  the  paper,  but,  instead 
of  reading  the  latter,  peeped  over  the  top  of  it,  and  took  a 
survey  of  the  man  of  business,  who  was  an  elderly  pimply- 
faced,  vegetable-diet  sort  of  man,  in  a  black  coat,  dark 
mixture  trousers,  and  small  black  gaiters;  a  kind  of 
being  who  seemed  to  be  am  essential  part  of  the  desk  at 
whion  he  was  writing,  and  to  have  about  as  much  thought 
or  feeling. 

After  a  few  minutes'  silence,  Mr.  Dodson,  a  plump, 
portly,  stem-looking  man,  with  a  loud  voice,  appeared : 
and  the  conversation  commenced. 

"  This  is  Mr.  Pickwick,"  said  Fogg. 

'*Aht  You  are  the  defendant.  Sir,  in  Bardell  and 
Pickwick?"  said  Dodson. 

"  I  am.  Sir,"  replied  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"Well,  Sir,"  said  Dodson,  "and  what  do  you  pro- 
pose?" 

"  Ah  t "  said  Fogg,  thrusting  his  hands  into  his  trousers' 
pockets,  and  throwing  himself  back  in  his  chair,  "  what 
do  you  proposd,  Mr.  Pickwick  ?  " 

"Hush,  Fogg,"  said  Dodson,  "let  me  hear  what  Mr. 
Pickwick  has  to  say." 

"I  came,  gentlemen,"  replied  Mr.  Pickwick,— gazing 
placidly  on  the  two  partners, — "  I  came  here,  gentlemen, 
to  express  the  surprise  with  which  I  received  your  letter 
of  the  other  day,  and  to  inquire  what  grounds  of  action 
you  can  have  against  me." 

"  Grounds  of" — Fogg  had  ejaculated  thus  much,  when 
he  was  stopped  by  Dodson. 

'*  Mr.  Fogg,"  said  Dodson,  "  I  am  going  to  speak." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Dodson,"  said  Fogg. 

"  For  the  grounds  of  action,  Sir,"  continued  Dodson, 
with  moral  elevation  in  his  air,  "you  will  consult  your 
own  conscience  and  your  own  feelings.  We,  Sir,  we,  are 
guided  entirely  by  the  statement  of  our  client.  That 
statement.  Sir,  may  be  true,  or  it  may  be  ftklse ;  it  may 
be  credible,  or  it  may  be  incredible ;  but  if  it  be  true,  and 
if  it  be  credible,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  Sir,  that  our 
grounds  of  action.  Sir,  are  strong,  and  not  to  be  i^aken. 
You  may  be  an  unfortunate  man.  Sir,  or  you  may  be  a 
designing  one;  but  if  I  were  called  upon  as  a  jur3rman 
upon  my  oath,  Sir,  to  express  an  opinion  of  your  conduct, 
Sur,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  assert  that  I  should  have  but  one 
opinion  about  it."  Here  Dodson  drew  himself  up,  with  an 
air  of  offended  virtue,  and  looked  at  Fogg,  who  thrust  his 
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hands  further  in  his  pockets,  and,  nodding  his  head  sagely, 
said,  in  a  tone  of  the  fullest  ooncurrenoe,  '*  Most  certainly." 

"  Well,  Sir,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  with  oonsiderahle  pain 
depicted  in  his  countenance,  "You  will  permit  me  to 
assure  you,  that  I  am  a  most  unfortunate  man,  so  far  as 
this  case  is  concerned." 

**I  hope  you  are,  Sir,"  replied  Dodson;  **I  trust  you 
may  be.  Sir.  If  you  are  really  innocent  of  what  is  laid 
to  your  ohaige,  you  are  more  unfortunate  than  I  had 
believed  any  man  could  possibly  be.  What  do  you  say, 
Mr.  Fogg?" 

**  I  say  precisely  what  you  say,"  replied  Fogg,  with  a 
smile  of  incredulity. 

*'The  writ.  Sir,  which  commences  the  action,"  con- 
tinued Dodson,  *'  was  issued  regularly.  Mr.  Fogg,  where 
is  the  prcBcipe  book  ?  " 

"  Here  it  is,"  said  Fogg,  handing  over  a  square  book, 
with  a  parchment  cover. 

'*  Here  is  the  entry,"  resumed  Dodson.  '* '  Middlesex, 
Capias  Martha  Bardell,  toidoWt  v.  Samusl  Pickioick. 
Damages,  £1600.  Dodson  and  Fogg  for  the  plaintiff, 
Sept.  28, 1827.'  All  regular.  Sir ;  perfectly."  And  Dodson 
coughed  and  looked  at  Fogg,  who  said  "  Perfectly,"  also. 
And  then  they  both  looked  at  Mr.  Pickwick. 

**  I  am  to  understand,  then,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  "  that 
it  really  is  your  intention  to  proceed  with  this  action  ? " 

"  Understand,  Sir  I — that  you  certainly  ma^,"  replied 
Dodson,  with  something  as  near  a  smile  as  his  miportanoe 
would  allow. 

'*And  that  the  damages  are  actually  laid  at  fifteen 
hundred  pounds?"  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

**  To  which  understanding  you  may  add  my  assurance, 
that  if  we  could  have  previuled  upon  our  client,  they 
would  have  been  laid  at  treble  the  amount.  Sir," 
replied  Dodson. 

*'I  believe  Mrs.  Bardell  specially  said,  however,"  ob- 
served Fogg,  glancing  at  Dodson,  "that  she  would  not 
compromise  for  a  farthing  less." 

"  Unquestionably,"  replied  Dodson,  sternly.  For  the 
action  was  only  just  begun;  and  it  wouldn't  have  done 
to  let  Mr.  Pickwick  compromise  it  then,  even  if  he  had 
been  so  disposed. 

"  As  you  offer  no  terms,  Sir,"  said  Dodson,  displaying 
a  slip  of  parchment  in  his  right  hand,  and  affectionately 
pressing  a  paper  copy  of  it,  on  Mr.  Pickwick  with  his  left, 
**I  had  better  serve  you  with  a  copy  of  this  writ,  Sir. 
Here  is  the  original,  Sir." 
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**  Very  well,  gentlemen,  very  well/*  said  Mr.  Piekwiok, 
rising  in  person  and  wrath  at  the  aame  time ;  "you  shall 
hear  from  my  solicitor,  gentlemen." 

**  We  shall  be  very  happy  to  do  so,"  said  Fogg,  rubbing 
his  hands. 

"  Very,"  said  Dodson,  opening  the  door. 

"And  before  I-^o,  gentlemen,"  said  the  excited  Mr. 
Pickwick,  turning  round  on  the  landing,  "  permit  me  to 
say,  that  of  all  the  disgraceful  and  rascally  proceed- 
ings  " 

"  Stay,  Sir,  stay,"  interposed  Dodson,  with  great  polite- 
ness, "  Mr.  Jackson*— Mr.  Wicks." 

"  Sir,"  said  the  two  clerls,  appearing  at  the  bottom  of 
the  stairs. 

'*  I  just  want  you  to  hear  what  this  gentleman  says," 
replied  Dodson.  "Pray,  go  on,  Sir--Hii8graceful  and 
rascally  proceedings,  I  think  you  said." 

"  I  did,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  thoroughly  roused.  "  I 
said,  Sir,  that  of  all  the  disgraceful  and  rascally  pro- 
ceedings that  ever  were  attempted,  this  is  the  most  so. 
I  repeat  it,  Sir." 

"  You  hear  that,  Mr.  Wicks  ?  "  said  Dodson. 

"You  won't  foiget  these  expressions,  Mr.  Jackson?" 
said  Fogg. 

"Perhaps  you  would  like  to  call  us  swindlers.  Sir," 
said  Dodson.  "  Pray  do.  Sir,  if  you  feel  disposed — now 
pray  do,  Sir." 

'*  I  do,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick.    "  You  are  swindlers." 

"  Veiy  good,"  said  Dodson.  "  You  can  hear  down 
there,  I  hope,  Mr.  Wicks." 

'*  Oh  yes.  Sir,"  said  Wicks. 

"  You  had  better  come  up  a  step  or  two  higher,  if  yon 
can't,"  added  Mr.  Fogg. 

"  Go  on.  Sir ;  do  go  on.  You  had  better  call  us  thieves, 
Sir;  or  perhaps  vou  would  like  to  assault  one  of  us. 
Pray  do  it.  Sir,  if  you  would;  we  will  not  make  the 
smallest  resistance.    Pray  do  it,  Sir." 

As  Fogg  put  himself  very  temptingly  within  the  reach  of 
Mr.  Pickwick's  clenched  fist,  there  Is  little  doubt  that 
that  gentleman  would  have  complied  with  his  earnest 
entreaty,  but  for  the  interposition  of  Sam,  who,  hearing 
the  dispute,  emerged  from  the  office,  mounted  the  stairs, 
and  seized  his  master  by  the  arm. 

"  You  just  come  avay,"  said  Mr.  Weller.  "  Battledore 
and  shuttlecock's  a  wery  good  game,  vhen  you  ain't  the 
shuttlecock  and  two  lawyers  the  battledores,  in  vich  case 
it  gets  too  exoitin*  to  be  pleasant.    Gome  avay,  Sir.    If 
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yon  want  to  ease  your  mind  by  blowing  up  somebody, 
oome  out  into  the  oourt  and  blow  up  me  ;  but  it*s  rayther 
too  expensive  work  to  be  oanied  on  here." 

And  without  the  slightest  oeremony,  Mr.  Weller  hauled 
his  master  down  the  stairs,  and  down  the  oourt,  and 
having  safely  deposited  him  in  Gomhill,  fell  behind,  pre- 
pared to  follow  whithersoever  he  should  lead. 

Mr.  Piokwick  walked  on  abstractedly,  crossed  opposite 
the  Mansion  House,  and  bent  his  steps  up  Gheapside. 
Sam  began  to  wonder  where  they  were  going,  when  his 
master  turned  round,  and  said — 

"  Sam,  I  will  go  immediately  to  Mr.  Perker's." 

**  That's  just  exactly  the  weiy  place  vere  you  ought  to 
have  gone  last  night,"  replied  Mr.  Weller. 

*'  I  think  it  is,  Sam,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

'*  I  know  it  is,"  said  Mr.  Weller. 

**  Well,  well,  Sam,"  replied  Mr.  Piokwick,  "we  will  go 
there  at  once,  but  first,  as  I  have  been  rather  ruffled,  I 
should  like  a  glass  of  brandy  and  water  warm,  Sam. 
Where  can  I  have  it,  Sam?" 

Mr.  Weller's  knowledge  of  London  was  extensive  and 
peculiar.   He  replied,  without  the  slightest  consideration — 

"  Second  oourt  on  the  right  hand  side — ^last  house  but 
vun  on  the  same  side  the  vay — ^take  the  box  as  stands  in 
the  first  fireplace,  'oos  there  ain't  no  leg  in  the  middle 
of  the  table,  vhich  all  the  others  has,  and  it's  wery 
inconwenient." 

Mr.  Piokwick  observed  his  valet's  directions  implicitly, 
and  bidding  Sam  follow  him,  entered  the  tavern  ne  had 
pointed  out,  where  the  hot  brandy  and  water  was  speedily 
placed  before  him ;  while  Mr.  Weller,  seated  at  a  respect- 
ful distance,  though  at  the  same  table  with  his  master, 
was  accommodated  with  a  pint  of  porter. 

The  room  was  one  of  a  very  homely  description,  and 
was  apparently  under  the  especial  patronage  of  stage 
ooaohmen:  for  several  gentlemen,  wno  had  all  the  ap- 
pearance of  belonging  to  that  learned  profession,  were 
drinking  and  smoking  in  the  difierent  boxes.  Among 
the  number  was  one  stout,  red>faced,  elderly  man  in 
partdoular,  seated  in  an  opposite  box,  who  attraoted  Mr. 
Pickwick's  attention.  The  stout  man  was  smoking  with 
great  vehemence,  but  between  every  half-dozen  pufis,  he 
took  his  pipe  from  his  mouth,  and  looked  first  at  Mr. 
Weller  and  then  at  Mr.  Piokwick.  Then  he  would  bury 
in  a  quart-pot,  as  much  of  his  countenance  as  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  quart-pot  admitted  of  its  receiving,  and  take 
another  look  at  Sam  and  Mr.  Piokwick.    Then  he  would 
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take  another  half-dosen  pafig  with  an  air  of  profound 
meditation,  and  look  at  them  again.  And  at  last  the 
atont  man,  putting  up  hie  legs  on  the  seat,  and  leaning 
hiB  hack  against  the  wall,  began  to  pnfi  at  his  pipe 
without  leaving  ofE  at  all,  and  to  stare  through  the  smoke 
at  the  new  comers,  as  if  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  see 
the  most  he  could  of  them. 

At  first  the  evolutions  of  the  stout  man  had  escaped 
Mr.  Weller^s  observation,  but  by  degrees  as  he  saw  Mr. 
Pickwick's  eyes  every  now  and  then  turning  towards  him, 
he  began  to  gase  in  the  same  direction,  at  the  same  time 
shading  his  eyes  with  his  hand,  as  if  he  partially  recog- 
nised the  object  before  him,  and  wished  to  make  quite  sure 
of  its  identity.  His  doubts  were  speedily  dispelled,  how- 
ever ;  for  the  stout  man  having  blown  a  thick  cloud  from 
his  pipe,  a  hoarse  voice,  like  some  strange  effort  of  ven- 
triloquism, emerged  from  beneath  the  capacious  diawls 
which  mui&ed  his  throat  and  chest,  and  slowly  uttered 
these  sounds — "  Yy,  Sammy." 

"  Who's  that,  Sam  ?  "  inquired  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"Why,  I  wouldn't  ha'  believed  it.  Sir,"  replied  Mr. 
Weller,  with  astonished  eyes.    **  It's  the  old  'un." 

"  Old  one,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick.    "  What  old  one  ?  " 

'*  My  father.  Sir,"  replied  Mr.  Weller.  **  How  are  you, 
mv  andent?"  And  with  this  beautiful  ebullition  of 
filial  affection,  Mr.  Weller  made  room  on  the  seat  beside 
him,  for  the  stout  man,  who  advanced  pipe  in  mouth  and 
pot  in  hand,  to  greet  him. 

"  Vy,  Sammy,"  said  the  father,  "  I  ha'n't  seen  you,  for 
two  years  and  better.'* 

"Nor  more  you  have,  old  codger,**  replied  the  son. 
"  How's  mother-in-law  9  '* 

"  Vy,  ni  tell  you  what,  Sammy,"  said  Mr.  Weller, 
senior,  with  much  solemidty  in  his  manner ;  '*  there  never 
was  a  nicer  woman  as  a  widder,  than  that  'ere  second 
wentur  o*  mine — a  sweet  cretur  she  was,  Sammy;  and 
all  I  can  say  on  her  now,  is,  that  as  she  was  such  an 
uncommon  pleasant  widder,  it's  a  great  pity  she  ever 
changed  her  condition.    She  don't  act  as  a  vife,  Sammy." 

**  Don't  she  though  ?  "  inquired  Mr.  Weller  junior. 

The  elder  Mr.  Weller  shook  his  head,  as  he  replied 
with  a  sigh,  "  I*ve  done  it  once  too  often,  Sammy ;  I*ve 
done  it  once  too  often.  Take  example  by  your  father,  my 
boy,  and  be  wery  careful  o'  widders  all  your  life,  specially 
if  they've  kept  a  public  house,  Sammy " ;  attd  having 
delivered  this  parental  advice  with  great  pathos,  Mr. 
Weller  senior  re-filled  his  pipe  from  a  tin  box  he  carried 
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in  his  pocket ;  and,  lighting  his  fzesh  pipe  from  the  ashes 
of  the  old  one,  oommenoed  smoking  at  a  great  rate. 

"  Beg  yoar  pardon,  Sir,"  he  said,  renewing  the  subject, 
and  addressing  Mr.  Pickwick,  after  a  considerable  pause, 
"  nothin*  personal,  I  hope,  Sir ;  I  hope  you  ha'n't  got  a 
widder,  Sir." 

,  "Not  I,"  replied  Mr.  Pickwick,  laughing;  and  while 
Mr.  Pickwick  laughed,  Sam  Weller  informed  his  parent 
in  a  whisper,  of  the  relation  in  which  he  stood  towards 
that  gentleman. 

*'  Beg  your  pardon*  Sir,"  said  Mr.  Weller,  senior,  taking 
off  his  hat,  "  I  hope  youVe  no  fault  to  find  with  Sammy, 
Sir." 

**  None  whatever,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"  Wery  glad  to  hear  it,  Sir,"  replied  the  old  man ;  "  I 
took  a  good  deal  o'  pains  with  his  eddication,  Sir ;  let  him 
run  in  the  streets  when  he  was  wery  young,  and  shift  for 
his-self.    It's  the  only  way  to  make  a  boy  sharp,  Sir." 

**  Bather  a  dangerous  process,  I  should  imagine,"  said 
Mr.  Pickwick,  with  a  smile. 

**  And  not  a  wery  sure  one^  neither,"  added  Mr  Weller ; 
'*  I  got  regularly  done  the  other  day." 

'' No  1 "  said  the  father. 

**  I  did,"  said  the  son;  and  he  proceeded  to  relate  in  as 
few  words  as  possible,  how  he  had  fallen  a  ready  dupe 
to  the  stratagems  of  Job  Trotter. 

Mr.  Weller  senior  listened  to  the  tale  with  the  most 
profound  attention,  and,  at  its  termination,  said — 

*'Wom't  one  o'  these  chaps  slim  and  tall,  with  long 
hair,  and  the  gift  o'  the  gab  wery  gallopin'  ?  " 

Mr.  Pickwick  did  not  quite  understand  the  last  item 
of  description,  but,  comprehending  the  first,  said  "  Yes," 
at  a  venture. 

"  T'other's  a  blacknhaired  chap  in  mulberry  livery,  with 
a  wery  large  head  ?  " 

"  Yes,  yes,  he  is,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick  and  Sam,  with 
great  earnestness. 

"  Then  I  know  where  they  are,  and  that's  all  about  it," 
said  Mr.  Weller ;  "  they're  at  Ipswich,  safe  enough,  them 
two." 

'*  No ! "  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"  Fact,"  said  Mr.  Weller,  ''  and  I'll  tell  you  how  I  know 
it.  I  work  an  Ipswich  coach  now  and  then  for  a  friend  o' 
mine.  I  worked  down  the  wery  day  arter  the  night  as  you 
caught  tkfs  rheumatiZj^and  at  the  Black  Boy  at  Chelms- 
ford— the  wery  place  tney'd  come  to — I  took  'em  up,  right 
through  to  Ipswich,  where  the  mem  servant — him  in  t^ 
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mulberries — told  me  they  was  a  goin*  to  put  up  for  a  long 
time." 

"  ril  follow  him,"  said  Mr  Piokwick ;  *'  we  may  as  well 
see  Ipswioh  as  any  other  plaoe.    1*11  follow  him." 

**  You're  quite  certain  it  was  them,  governor  ?  "  inquired 
Mr.  Weller,  junior. 

"  Quite,  Sammy,  quite,"  replied  his  father,  "  for  their 
appearance  is  wery  sing'ler ;  besides  that  *ere,  I  wondered 
to  see  the  genTm'n  so  funiliar  with  his  servant ;  and, 
more  than  that,  as  they  sat  in  front,  right  behind  the  box, 
I  heard  *em  laughing,  and  saying  how  they'd  done  old 
Fireworks." 

**  Old  who  ?  "  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

'*01d  Fireworks,  Sir,  by  which,  I*ve  no  doubt,  they 
meant  you,  Sir." 

There  is  nothing  positively  vile  or  atrocious  in  the 
appellation  of  "old  Fireworks,"  but  still  it  is  by  no 
means  a  respectful  or  flattering  designation.  The  recol- 
lection of  all  the  wrongs  he  had  sustained  at  Jingle's  hands, 
had  crowded  on  Mr.  Pickwick's  mind,  the  moment  Mr. 
Weller  began  to  speak :  it  wanted  but  a  feather  to  turn 
the  scale,  and  "  old  Fireworks  "  did  it. 

"  I'll  follow  him,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  with  an  emphatic 
blow  on  the  table. 

*'  I  shall  work  down  to  Ipswich  the  day  arter  to-morrow, 
Sir,  "  said  Mr.  Weller  the  elder,  '*  from  the  Bull  in  White- 
ohapel ;  and  if  you  really  mean  to  go,  you'd  better  go  with 
me.^' 

''So  we  had,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick;  "very  true;  I  can 
write  to  Bury,  and  tell  them  to  meet  me  at  Ipswich.  We 
will  go  with  you.  But  don't  hurry  away,  Mr.  Weller ; 
won't  you  take  anything  ?  " 

"You're  wery  good.  Sir,"  replied  Mr,  W.,  stopping 
short — "  perhaps  a  small  glass  of  brandy  to  drink  your 
health,  and  success  to  Sammy,  Sir,  wouldn't  be  amiss." 

"Certainly  not,"  replied  Mr.  Pickwick.  "A  glass  of 
brandy  here." 

The  brandy  was  brought :  and  Mr.  Weller,  after  pulling 
his  hair  to  Mr.  Pickwick,  and  nodding  to  Sam,  jerked  it 
down  his  capacious  throat  as  if  it  had  been  a  small 
thimble-full. 

"  Well  done,  father,"  said  Sam,  '*  take  care,  old  fellow, 
or  you'll  have  a  touch  of  your  old  complaint,  the  gout." 

"  I've  found  a  sov'rin'  cure  for  that,  Sammy,"  replied 
Mr.  Weller,  setting  down  the  glass.  h 

"A  sovereign  cure  for  the  gout,*'  said  Mr.  Pickwick, 
bAstily  producing  his  note-book,  "  what  is  it  ?  " 

>7 
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"The  gout,  Sir,"  repUed  Mr.  WeUer,  "the  goat  is  a 
complaint  as  arises  from  too  much  ease  and  oomfort. 
If  ever  you're- attacked  with  the  gout,  Sir,  jist  you  marry 
a  widder  as  has  got  a  good  loud  woioe,  with  a  deoent 
notion  of  usin*  it,  and  you'll  never  have  the  gout  agin. 
It's  a  capital  prescription.  Sir.  I  takes  it  reg'lar,  and  I 
can  warrant  it  to  drive  away  any  illness  as  is  caused  hy 
too  much  jollity."  Having  imparted  this  valuable  secret, 
Mr.  Weller  drained  his  glass  once  more,  produced  a 
laboured  wink,  sighed  deeply,  and  slowly  retired. 

"  Well,  what  do  you  think  of  what  your  father  says, 
Sam  ?  "  inquired  Mr.  Pickwick,  with  a  smile. 

"Think,  Sir!"  replied  Mr.  Weller;  "why,  I  think  he's 
the  wictim  o'  connubiality,  as  Blue  Beard's  domestic 
chaplain  said,  with  a  tear  of  pity,  ven  he  buried  him." 

There  was  no  replying  to  this  very  apposite  conduaon, 
and,  therefore,  Mr.  Pickwick,  after  settling  the  reckoning, 
resumed  his  walk  to  Gray's  Inn.  By  the  time  he  reached 
its  secluded  groves,  however,  eight  o'clock  had  struck, 
and  the  unbroken  stream  of  gentlemen  in  muddy  high- 
lows,  soiled  white  hats,  and  rusty  apparel,  who  were 
pouring  towards  the  different  avenues  of  egress,  warned 
him  that  the  majority  of  the  offices  had  closed  for  that 
day. 

After  climbing  two  pairs  of  steep  and  dirty  stairs  he 
found  his  anticipations  were  realised.  Mr.  Perker's 
"outer  door"  was  closed;  and  the  dead  silence  which 
followed  Mr.  Weller's  repeated  kicks  thereat,  announced 
that  the  officials  had  retired  from  business  for  the  night. 

"This  is  pleasant,  Sam,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick;  "I 
shouldn't  lose  an  hour  in  seeing  him ;  I  shall  not  be  able 
to  get  one  wink  of  sleep  to-night,  I  know,  unless  I  have 
the  satisfaction  of  reflecting  that  I  have  confided  this 
matter  to  a  professional  man." 

"  Here's  an  old  *ooman  comin'  up  stairs.  Sir,"  replied 
Mr.  Weller ;  "  p'raps  she  knows  where  we  can  find  some-* 
body.    Hallo,  old  lady,  vere's  Mr.  Perker's  people  ?  " 

"  Mr.  Perker's  people,"  said  a  thin,  miserable-looking 
old  woman,  stopping  to  recover  breath  after  the  ascent 
of  the  staircase,  "Mr.  Perker's  people's  gone,  and  I'm 
a-goin'  to  do  the  office  out." 

"Are  you  Mr.  Perker's  servant?"  inquired  Mr.  Pick- 
wick. 

"  I  am  Mr.  Perker's  laundress,'^  replied  the  old  woman. 

"Ah,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  half  aside  to  Sam,  "it's  a 
curious  circumstance,  Sam,  that  they  call  the  old  women 
in  these  inns,  laundresses.    I  wonder  what's  that  for.' 
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'*  'Gob  they  haa  a  mortal  aweraion  to  washuig  anythin'i 
I  suppose,  Sir,"  replied  Mr.  Weller. 

"I  shouldn't  wonder,"  said  Mr.  Pickwiclc,  looking  at 
the  old  woman,  whose  appearance  as  well  as  the  condition 
of  the  office,  which  she  had  hy  this  time  opened,  indicated 
a  rooted  antipathy  to  the  application  of  soap  and  water ; 
"do  you  know  where  I  can  find  Mr.  Perker^  my  good 
woman  ?  " 

"No  I  don't,"  replied  the  old  woman,  gruffly;  "he's 
out  o'  town  now." 

"That's  unfortunate,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick;  "where's 
his  clerk— -do  you  know  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  know  where  he  is,  hut  he  wouldn't  thank  me 
for  telling  you,"  replied  the  laundress. 

"  I  have  very  particular  husiness  with  him,"  said  Mr. 
Pickwick. 

**  Won't  it  do  in  the  morning  ?  "  said  the  woman. 

"  Not  so  well,"  replied  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"  Well,"  said  the  old  woman,  "if  it  was  anything  yery 
particular,  I  was  to  say  where  he  was,  so  I  suppose  there's 
no  harm  in  telling.  If  you  just  go  to  the  Man>ie  and 
Stump,  and  ask  at  the  bar  for  Mr.  Lowten,  theyUl  show 
you  in  to  him,  and  he's  Mr.  Perker's  clerk." 

With  this  direction,  and  having  been  furthermore  in- 
formed that  the  hostelry  in  question  was  situated  in  a 
court,  happy  in  the  double  advantage  of  being  in  the 
vicinity  of  Glare  Market,  and  closely  approximating  to 
the  back  of  New  Inn,  Mr.  Pickwick  and  Sam  descended 
the  rickety  staircase  in  safety,  and  issued  forth  in  quest 
of  the  Magpie  and  Stump. 

This  favoured  tavern,  sacred  to  the  evening  orgies  of  Mr. 
liowten  and  his  companions,  was  what  ordinary  people 
would  designate  a  public-house.  That  the  landlord  was 
a  man  of  a  money-making  turn,  was  sufficiently  testified 
by  the  fact  of  a  small  bulk-head  beneath  the  taproom 
window,  in  size  and  shape  not  unlike  a  sedan-chair,  being 
underlet  to  a  mender  of  shoes :  and  that  he  was  a  being 
of  a  philanthropic  mind,  was  evident  from  the  protection 
afforded  to  a  pie-man,  who  vended  his  delicacies  without 
fear  of  interruption,  on  the  very  door-step.  In  the  lower 
windows,  which  were  decorated  with  curtains  of  a  safiron 
hue,  dangled  two  or  three  printed  cards,  bearing  reference 
to  Devonshire  cyder  and  Dantzic  spruce,  while  a  large 
black  board,  akimouncing  in  white  letters  to  an  enlightened 
public,  that  there  were  500,000  barrels  of  double  stout  in 
the  cellars  of  the  establishment,  left  the  mind  in  a  state 
of  not  unplecksing  doubt  and  uncertainty,  as  to  the  pre- 
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oiB6  direction  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  in  which  this 
mighty  cavern  might  be  supposed  to  extend.  When  we 
add,  that  the  weather-beaten  sign-board  bore  the  half- 
obliterated  semblance  of  a  magpie  intently  eyeing  a 
crooked  streak  of  brown  paint,  which  the  neighbours  had 
been  taught  from  infancy  to  consider  as  the  "  stump,'*  we 
have  said  all  that  need  be  said,  of  the  exterior  of  the 
edifice. 

On  Mr.  Pickwick's  presenting  himself  at  the  bar,  an 
elderly  female  emerged  from  benind  a  screen  therein,  and 
presented  herself  before  him. 

"  Is  Mr.  Lowten  here,  Ma'am  ?  "  inquired  Mr  Pickwick. 

"Yes  he  is.  Sir,"  replied  the  landlady.  "Here, 
Charley,  show  the  gentleman  in,  to  Mr.  Lowten." 

"The  gen'l'm'n  can't  go  in,  just  now,"  said  a  sham- 
bling pot-boy,  with  a  red  hecld,  "'cos  Mr.  Lowten's 
a-singin'  a  comic  song,  and  he'll  put  him  out.  He'll  be 
done  d'reotly.  Sir." 

The  red-headed  pot-boy  had  scarcely  finished  speaking, 
when  a  most  unanimous  hammering  of  tables,  and 
jingling  of  glasses,  announced  that  the  song  had  that 
instazlt  terminated;  and  Mr.  Pickwick,  after  desiring 
Sam  to  solace  himself  in  the  tap,  suffered  himself  to  be 
conducted  into  the  presence  of  Mr.  Lowten. 

At  the  announcement  of  "  a  gentleman  to  speak  to  you, 
Sir,"  a  pnf^f-faced  young  man  who  filled  the  chair  at  the 
head  of  the  table,  looked  with  some  surprise  in  the  direc- 
tion from  whence  the  voice  proceeded :  and  the  surprise 
seemed  to  be  b^  no  means  diminished,  when  his  eyes 
rested  on  an  individual  whom  he  had  never  seen  before. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  Sir,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  •*  and  I 
am  very  sorry  to  disturb  the  other  gentlemen,  too,  but  1 
come  on  very  particular  business ;  and  if  you  will  suffer 
me  to  detain  you  at  this  end  of  the  room  for  five  minutes, 
I  shall  be  very  much  obliged  to  you." 

The  puffy-faced  young  man  rose,  and  dravmie  a  chair 
close  to  Mr.  Pickwick  in  an  obscure  comer  of  tne  room, 
listened  attentively  to  his  tale  of  woe. 

"Ah,"  he  said,  when  Mr.  Pickwick  had  concluded, 
"Dodsonand  Fogg — sharp  practice  theirs— capital  men 
of  business  is  Dodson  and  Fogg,  Sir." 

Mr.  Pickwick  admitted  the  sharp  practice  of  Dodson 
and  Fogg,  and  Lowten  resumed. 

"  PerSr  ain't  in  town,  and  he  won't  be  neither,  before 
the  end  of  next  week;  but  if  you  want  the  action  de- 
fended, and  will  leave  the  copy  with  me,  I  can  do  all 
that's  needful  'till  he  comes  back." 
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"  That's  exactly  what  I  oame  here  for,"  said  Mr.  Piok- 
wick,  handing  over  the  document.  "If  anythizig  par- 
ticular occurs,  you  can  write  to  me  at  the  post-office, 
Ipswich." 

"That's  all  right,"  replied  Mr.  Perker's  clerk;  and 
then  seeing  Mr.  Pickwick's  eye  wandering  curiously  to- 
wards the  table,  he  added,  "  Will  you  join  us,  for  haU-an- 
hour  or  so?  We  are  capital  company  here  to-night. 
There's  Samkin  and  Green's  managing-clerk,  and  Smithers 
and  Price's  chancery,  and  Pimkin  and  Thomas's  out  o' 
door — sings  a  capital  song,  he  does — and  Jack  Bamber, 
and  ever  so  many  more.  You're  come  out  of  the  country, 
I  suppose.    Would  you  like  to  join  us  ?  " 

Mr.  Pickwick  could  not  resist  so  tempting  an  oppor- 
tunity of  studying  human  nature.  He  suffered  himself 
to  be  led  to  the  table,  where,  after  having  been  intro- 
duced to  the  company  in  due  form,  he  was  accommodated 
wi^  a  seat  near  tne  chairman,  and  called  for  a  glass  of 
his  favourite  beverage. 

A  profound  silence,  quite  contrary  to  Mr.  Pickwick's 
expectation,  succeeded. 

"  You  don't  find  this  sort  of  thing  disagreeable,  I  hope. 
Sir  ?  "  said  his  right-hand  neighbour,  a  gentleman  in  a 
checked  shirt  and  Mosaic  studs,  with  a  cigar  in  his 
mouth. 

"  Not  in  the  least,"  repUed  Mr.  Pickwick,  « I  like  it 
very  much,  although  I  am  no  smoker  myself." 

"  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  say  I  wasn't,"  interposed 
another  gentleman  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  table. 
"It's  board  and  lodging  to  me,  is  smoke." 

Mr.  Pickwick  glanced  at  the  speaker,  and  thought  that 
if  it  were  washing  too,  it  would  be  all  the  better. 

Here  there  was  another  pause.  Mr.  Pickwick  was  a 
stranger,  and  his  coming  had  evidently  cast  a  damp  upon 
the  party. 

"Mr.  Grundy's  going  to  oblige  the  company  with  a 
song,"  said  the  chairman. 

"  Ko  he  ain't,"  said  Mr.  Grundy. 

"  Why  not  ?  "  said  the  chairman. 

"  Because  I  can't,"  said  Mr.  Grundy. 

"  You  had  better  say  you  won't,"  replied  the  chairman. 

"Well,  then,  I  won't,"  retorted  Mr.  Grundy.  Mr. 
Grundy's  positive  refusal  to  gratify  the  company,  oc- 
casioned another  silence. 

"Won't  anybody  enliven  us?"  said  the  chairman, 
despondingly. 

"  Why  don't  you  enliven  us  yourself,  Mr.  Chairman? " 
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said  a  yonng  man  with  a  whisker,  a  squint,  and  an  open 
shirt  collar  (dirty)  from  the  bottom  of  the  table. 

"Hear!  heart"  said  the  smoking  gentleman,  in  the 
Mosaic  jewellery. 

"Becaase  I  only  know  one  song,  and  I  have  sung  it 
already,  and  it's  a  fine  of  *  glasses  round '  to  sing  the  same 
song  twice  in  a  night,*'  replied  the  chairman. 

lliis  was  an  unanswerable  reply,  and  silence  prevailed 
again. 

'*  I  have  been  to-night,  gentlemen,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick, 
hoping  to  start  a  subject  which  all  the  company  could 
take  part  in  discussing,  "  I  have  been  to-night  in  a  place 
which  you  all  know  very  well,  doubtless,  but  which  I  nave 
not  been  in  before,  for  some  years,  and  know  very  little 
of ;  I  mean  Gray's  Inn,  gentlemen.  Curious  little  nooks 
in  a  great  place,  like  London,  these  old  inns  are." 

"  By  Jove,"  said  the  chairman,  whispering  across  the 
table  to  Mr.  Pickwick,  **you  have  hit  upon  something 
that  one  of  us,  at  least,  would  talk  upon  for  ever.  You'll 
draw  old  Jack  Bamber  out ;  he  was  never  heard  to  talk 
about  anything  else  but  the  Inns,  and  he  has  lived  alone 
in  them,  till  he's  half  crazy." 

The  individual  to  whom  Lowten  alluded,  was  a  little 
vellow  high-shouldered  man,  whose  countenance,  from 
his  habit  of  stooping  forward  when  silent,  Mr.  Pickwick 
had  not  observed  before.  He  wondered  though,  when 
the  old  man  raised  his  shrivelled  face,  and  bent  his  bright 
grey  erj^e  upon  him,  with  a  keen  inquiring  look,  that  such 
remarkable  features  could  have  escaped  his  attention  for 
a  moment.  There  was  a  fixed  grim  smile  perpetually  on 
his  countenance ;  he  leant  his  chin  on  a  long  skinny 
hand,  with  nails  of  extraordinary  length;  and  as  he 
inclined  his  head  to  one  side,  and  looked  keenly  out  from 
beneath  his  ragged  grey  eyebrows,  there  was  a  strange, 
wild  slyness  in  his  leer,  quite  repulsive  to  behold. 

This  was  the  figure  that  now  started  forward,  and  burst 
into  an  animated  torrent  of  words.  As  this  chapter  has 
been  a  long  one,  however,  and  as  the  old  man  was  a  re- 
markable personage,  it  will  be  more  respectful  to  him, 
and  more  convenient  to  us,  to  let  him  speak  for  himself 
in  a  fresh  one. 
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CHAPTER  XXI 

IN  WHICH  THE  OLD  MAN  LAUNCHES  FORTH  INTO 
HIS  FAVOURITE  THEME,  AND  RELATES  A  STORY 
ABOUT  A  QUEER  CLIENT 

"  A  HA ! "  said  the  old  man,  a  brief  desoription  of  whose 

xjL  manner  and  appearance  concluded  the  last  chapter, 
"  Aha  t  who  was  talking  about  the  Inns  ?  *' 

'*  I  was.  Sir,"  replied  Mr  Pickwick — "  I  was  observing 
what  singular  old  places  they  are." 

**  You  I  '*  said  the  old  man>  contemptuously — **  What 
do  you  know  of  the  time  when  young  men  shut  themselves 
up  in  those  lonely  rooms,  and  read  and  read,  hour  after 
hour,  and  night  after  night,  till  their  reason  wandered 
beneath  their  midnight  studies ;  till  their  mental  powers 
were  exhausted  ;  till  morning's  light  brought  no  freshness 
or  heal^  to  them ;  and  they  sank  beneath  the  unnatural 
devotion  of  their  youthful  eneigies  to  their  dry  old  books  ? 
Coming  down  to  a  later  time,  and  a  very  different  day, 
what  do  you  know  of  the  gradual  sinking  beneath  eon- 
sumption,  or  the  quick  wasting  of  fever — the  grand 
results  oi  *  life  *  and  dissipation — ^which  men  have  under- 
gone In  those  same  rooms  ?  How  many  vain  pleaders 
for  mercy,  do  you  think  have  turned  away  heart-sick 
from  the  lawyer's  office,  to  find  a  resting-place  in  the 
Thames,  or  a  lotago  in  the  gaol  ?  The^  are  no  ordinary 
houses,  those.  There  is  not  a  panel  m  the  old  wains- 
cotting,  but  what,  if  it  were  endowed  with  the  powers  of 
speech  and  memory,  could  start  from  the  wall,  and  tell 
its  tale  of  horror — the  romance  of  life,  Sir,  the  romance 
of  life.  Common-place  as  they  may  seem  now,  I  tell  you 
they  are  strange  old  places,  and  I  would  rather  hear 
many  a  legend  with  a  terrific-sounding  name,  than  the 
true  history  of  one  old  set  of  chambers." 

There  was  something  so  odd  in  the  old  man's  sudden 
energy,  and  the  subject  which  had  called  it  forth,  that 
Mr.  Pickwick  was  prepared  with  no  observation  in  reply ; 
and  the  old  man  checking  his  impetuosity,  and  resuming 
the  leer,  which  had  disappeared  during  his  previous 
excitement,  said — 

"  Look  at  them  in  another  light :  their  most  common- 
place and  least  romantic :  what  fine  places  of  slow  torture 
they  are.  Think  of  the  needy  man  who  has  spent  his  all, 
beggared  himself,  and  pinched  his  friends,  to  enter  the 
profession,  which  is  destined  never  to  yield  a  morsel  of 
bread  to  him.    The  waiting — the  hope — the  disappoint- 
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ment — the  fear — the  misery — ^the  poverty — the  blight  on 
his  hopes,  and  end  to  his  career — ^the  suicide  perhaps,  or, 
better  still,  the  shabby,  slip-shod  drunkard.  Am  I  not 
right  about  them,  eh?"  And  the  old  man  rubbed  his 
hands,  and  leered  as  if  in  delight  at  having  found  another 
point  of  view  in  which  to  place  his  favourite  subject. 

Mr.  Piclcwiok  eyed  the  old  man  with  great  curiosity, 
and  the  remainder  of  the  company  smiled,  ctnd  looked  on 
in  silence. 

"  Talk  of  your  German  unxvendtiea,"  said  the  little  old 
man — "  Pooh,  pooh !  there's  romance  enough  at  home, 
without  going  half-a-mile  for  it ;  only  people  never  think 
of  it." 

"I  never  thought  of  the  romance  of  this  particular 
subject  before,  certainly,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  laughing. 

**To  be  sure  you  didn't,"  said  the  little  old  man,  "of 
course  not.  As  a  friend  of  mine  used  to  say  to  me,  '  What 
is  there  in  chambers,  in  particular  ? '  '  Queer  old  places,' 
said  I.  '  Not  at  all,'  said  he.  '  Lonely,'  said  I.  *  Not 
a  bit  of  it,'  said  he.  He  died  one  morning  of  apoplexy, 
as  he  was  going  to  open  his  outer  door.  Fell  with  his 
head  in  his  own  letter  box,  and  there  he  lay  for  eighteen 
months.    Everybody  thought  he'd  gone  out  of  town." 

**  And  how  was  he  found  at  last  ?  "  inquired  Mr.  Pick- 
wick. 

"  The  benchers  determined  to  break  his  door  open,  as 
he  hadn't  paid  any  rent  for  two  years.  So  they.  did. 
Forced  the  lock ;  and  a  very  dusty  skeleton  in  a  blue 
coat,  black  knee-shorts,  and  silks,  fell  forward  in  the 
arms  of  the  porter  who  opened  the  door.  Queer,  that. 
Rather,  perhaps ;  rather,  eh?  "  And  the  little  old  man 
put  his  head  more  on  one  side,  and  rubbed  his  hands 
with  unspeakable  glee. 

"  I  know  another  case,"  said  the  little  old  man,  when 
his  chuckles  had  in  some  degree  subsided — "  It  occurred 
in  Clifford's  Inn.  Tenant  of  a  top  set — bad  character — 
shut  himself  up  in  his  bedroom  closet,  and  took  a  dose  of 
arsenic.  The  steward  thought  he  had  run  away :  opened 
the  door,  and  put  a  bill  up.  Another  man  came,  took  the 
chambers,  furnished  them,  and  went  to  live  there.  Some- 
how or  other  he  couldn't  sleep — always  restless  and  un- 
comfortable. *  Odd,'  says  he.  *  I'll  make  the  other  room 
my  bed-chamber,  and  this  my  sitting-room.'  He  made 
the  change,  and  slept  very  well  at  night,  but  suddenly 
found  that  somehow  he  couldn't  read  in  the  evening: 
he  got  nervous  and  uncomfortable,  and  used  to  be  always 
snuffing  his  candles  and  staring  about  him.      '  I  can't 
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make  thia  out,'  said  he,  when  he  oame  home  from  the 
play  one  night,  and  was  drinking  a  glaae  of  cold  grog, 
with  his  back  to  the  wall,  in  order  that  he  mightn't  be  able 
to  fancy  there  was  any  one  behind  him — *  I  can't  make 
it  out,'  said  he ;  and  just  then  his  eyes  rested  on  the  little 
closet  that  had  been  always  looked  up,  and  a  shudder  ran 
through  his  whole  frame  from  top  to  toe.  *  I  have  felt  this 
strange  feeling  before/  said  he — *  I  cannot  help  thinking 
there's  something  wrong  about  that  closet.'  He  made  a 
strong  effort,  plucked  up  his  courage,  shivered  the  look 
with  a  blow  or  two  of  the  poker,  opened  the  door,  and  there, 
sure  enough,  standing  bolt  upright  in  the  comer,  was  the 
last  tenant,  with  a  little  bottle  clasped  firmly  in  his  hand, 
and  his  face  livid  with  the  hue  of  a  painful  death."  As 
the  little  man  concluded,  he  looked  round  on  the  atten- 
tive faces  of  his  wondering  auditory  with  a  smile  of  grim 
delic^t. 

"  What  stiange  things  these  are  you  tell  us  of.  Sir,"  said 
Mr.  Pickwick,  minutely  scanning  the  old  man's  counten- 
ance, by  the  aid  of  his  glasses. 

"  Strange  t "  said  the  little  old  man — ''  Nonsense ;  you 
think  them  strange,  because  you  know  nothing  about  it. 
They  are  funny,  but  not  uncommon." 

<*  Funmr  1 "  exclaimed  Mr.  Pickwick,  involuntarily. 

'*  Yes,  funny,  are  they  nob  ?  "  replied  the  little  old  man, 
with  a  diabolical  leer ;  and  then,  without  pausing  for  an 
answer,  he  continued — 

"  I  knew  another  man*— let  me  see — it's  forty  years  ago 
now — ^who  took  an  old,  damp,  rotten  set  of  chambers,  in 
one  of  the  most  ancient  Inns,  that  had  been  shut  up  and 
empty  for  years  and  years  before.  There  were  lots  of  old 
women's  stories  about  the  place,  and  it  certainly  was  very 
far  from  being  a  cheerful  one ;  but  he  was  poor,  and  the 
rooms  were  cheap,  and  that  would  have  oeen  quite  a 
sufficient  reason  for  him,  if  they  had  been  ten  times  worse 
than  they  really  were.  He  was  obliged  to  take  some 
mouldering  fixtures  that  were  on  the  place,  and,  among 
the  rest»  was  a  great  lumbering  wooden  press  for  pM>ers, 
with  large  glass  doors,  and  a  green  curtain  inside;  a 
pretty  useless  thing  for  him,  for  he  had  no  papers  to  put 
in  it ;  and  as  to  his  clothes,  he  carried  them  about  with 
him,  and  that  wasn't  very  hard  work,  either.  Well,  he 
had  moved  in  all  his  furniture— it  wasn't  quite  a  truck- 
full — and  sprinkled  it  about  the  room,  so  as  to  make  the 
four  chairs  look  as  much  like  a  dosen  as  possible,  and  was 
sitting  down  before  the  fire  at  night,  drinking  the  first 
glass  of  two  gallons  of  whiskey  he  had  ordered  on  credit. 
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wondering  whether  it  would  ever  be  paid  for,  and  if  bo, 
in  how  many  years'  time,  when  his  eyes  encountered  the 
glass  doors  of  the  wooden  press.  *  Ah  t '  says  he — '  If  I 
hadn't  been  obliged  to  take  that  ugly  article  at  the  old 
broker's  valuation,  I  might  have  got  something  comfort- 
able for  the  money.  I'll  tell  you  what  it  is,  old  fellow,' 
he  said,  speaking  aloud  to  the  press,  just  because  he  had 
got  nothing  else  to  speak  to — '  If  it  wouldn't  cost  more  to 
break  up  your  old  carcase,  than  it  would  ever  be  worth 
afterwaras,  I'd  have  a  fire  out  of  you,  in  less  than  no  time.' 
He  had  hardly  spoken  the  words,  when  a  sound  resembling 
a  faint  groan,  appeared  to  issue  from  the  interior  of  the 
case.  It  startled  him  at  first,  but  thinking,  on  a  moment's 
reflection,  that  it  must  be  some  young  fellow  in  the  next 
chambers,  who  had  been  dining  out,  he  put  his  feet  on 
the  fender,  and  raised  the  poker  to  stir  the  fire.  At  that 
moment,  the  sound  was  repeated :  and  one  of  the  glass 
doors  slowly  opening,  disclosed  a  pale  and  emaciated 
figure  in  soiled  and  worn  apparel,  standing  erect  in  the 
press.  The  figure  was  tall  and  thin,  and  the  countenance 
expressive  of  care  and  anxiety ;  but  there  was  something 
in  the  hue  of  the  skin,  and  gaunt  and  unearthly  appear- 
ance of  the  whole  form,  which  no  being  of  this  world  was 
ever  seen  to  wear.  '  Who  are  you  ? '  said  the  new  tenant, 
turning  very  pale,  poising  the  poker  in  his  hand,  however, 
and  taking  a  very  decent  aim  at  the  countenance  of  the 
figure — •  Who  are  you  ? '  *  Don't  throw  that  poker  at  me, ' 
replied  the  form — *  If  you  hurled  it  with  ever  so  sure  an 
aim,  it  would  pass  through  me,  without  resistance,  and 
expend  its  force  on  the  wood  behind.  I  am  a  spirit.' 
*  And,  pray,  what  do  you  want  here  ? '  faltered  the  tenant. 
'  In  this  room,'  replied  the  apparition,  '  my  worldly  ruin 
was  worked,  and  I  and  my  children  beggared.  In  this 
press,  the  papers  in  a  long,  long  suit,  which  accumulated 
for  years,  were  deposited.  In  this  room,  when  I  had  died 
of  grief,  and  long-deferred  hope,  two  wily  harpies  divided 
the  wealth  for  which  I  had  contested  during  a  wretched 
existence,  and  of  which,  at  last,  not  one  farthing  was  left 
for  my  unhappy  descendants.  I  terrified  them  from  the 
spot,  and  since  that  day  have  prowled  by  night — the  only 
period  at  which  I  can  re-visit  the  earth — about  the  scenes 
of  my  long-protracted  misery.  This  apartment  is  mine : 
leave  it  to  me.'  *•  If  you  insist  upon  making  your  appear- 
ance here,'  said  the  tenant,  who  had  had  time  to  collect 
his  presence  of  mind  during  this  prosy  statement  of  the 
ghost's — 'I  shall  give  up  possession  with  the  gpreatest 
pleasure ;  but  I  should  Uke  to  ask  you  one  question,  if 
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you  will  allow  me.'  *  Say  on/  said  the  apparition,  sternly. 
*  Well/  said  the  tenant,  '  I  don't  apply  the  obserration 
personally  to  you,  because  it  is  equally  applicable  to  all 
the  ghosts  I  ever  heard  of ;  but  it  does  appear  to  me,  some- 
what inconsistent,  that  when  you  have  an  opportunity  of 
visiting  the  fairest  spots  of  earth — for  I  suppose  space  is 
nothing  to  you — ^you  should  always  return  exactly  to  the 
very  places  where  you  have  been  most  miserable. '  '  Egad , 
that's  very  true ;  I  never  thought  of  that  before,'  said  the 
ghost.  *  You  see,  Sir,*  pursued  the  tenant, '  this  is  a  very 
uncomfortable  room.  From  the  appearance  of  that  press, 
I  should  be  disposed  to  say  that  it  is  not  wholly  free  from 
bugs;  and  I  really  think  you  might  find  much  more 
comfortable  quarters:  to  say  nothing  of  the  climate  of 
London,  which  is  extremely  disagreeable.'  *•  You  are  very 
right,  Sir,'  said  the  ghost,  politely, '  it  never  struck  me  till 
now ;  I'll  try  change  of  air  directly  ' — and,  in  fact,  he 
began  to  vanish  as  he  spoke :  his  legs,  indeed,  had  quite 
disappeared.  '  And  if,  Sir,'  said  the  tenant,  calling  after 
him,  *  if  you  toould  have  the  goodness  to  suggest  to  the 
other  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  are  now  engaged  in 
haunting  old  empty  houses,  that  they  might  be  much 
more  comfortable  elsewhere,  you  will  confer  a  very  great 
benefit  on  society.'  '  I  will,'  replied  the  ghost ;  *  we  must 
be  dull  fellows — very  dull  fellows,  indeed ;  I  can't  imagine 
how  we  can  have  been  so  stupid.'  With  these  words,  the 
spirit  disappeared ;  and  what  is  rather  remarkable,"  added 
the  old  man,  with  a  shrewd  look  round  the  table,  ''he 
never  came  back  again." 

"  That  ain't  bad,  if  it's  true,"  said  the  man  in  the  Mosaic 
studs,  lighting  a  fresh  cigar. 

**Ifl"  exclaimed  the  old  man,  witha  look  of  excessive 
contempt.  *'I  suppose,"  he  added,  turning  to  Lowten, 
**  he*ll  say  next,  that  my  story  about  the  queer  client  we 
had,  when  I  was  in  an  attorney's  office,  is  not  true, 
either — ^I  shouldn't  wonder." 

**  I  sha'n't  venture  to  say  anything  at  all  about  it,  seeing 
that  I  never  heard  the  story,"  observed  the  owner  of  the 
Mosaic  decorations. 

"  I  wish  you  would  repeat  it.  Sir,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"  Ah,  do,"  said  Lowten,  **  nobody  has  heard  it  but  me, 
and  I  have  nearly  forgotten  it." 

The  old  man  looked  round  the  table,  and  leered  more 
horribly  than  ever,  as  if  in  triumph,  at  the  attention 
which  was  depicted  in  every  face.  Then  rubbing  his  chin 
with  his  hand,  and  looking  up  to  the  ceiling  as  if  to  recall 
the  ciroumstances  to  bis  memory,  he  began  as  follows : — 
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Thb  Old  Man's  Tals  About  Thb  Qubbr  Guxnt 

"  It  matters  little,"  said  the  old  man,  *'  where,  or  how, 
I  picked  up  this  brief  history.  If  I  were  to  relate  it  in 
the  order  in  which  it  reached  me,  I  should  commence  iu 
the  middle,  and  when  I  had  arrived  at  the  conclusion,  go 
back  lor  a  beginning.  It  is  enough  for  me  to  say  that 
some  of  its  circumstances  passed  before  my  own  eyes ;  for 
the  remainder  I  know  them  to  have  happened,  and  there 
are  some  persons  yet  living,  who  will  remember  them  but 
too  well. 

''  In  the  Borough  High  Street,  near  Saint  Gteorge's 
Church,  and  on  the  same  side  of  the  way,  stands,  as 
most  people  know,  the  smallest  of  our  debtors'  prisons— 
the  Marshalsea.  Although  in  later  times  it  has  been  a 
very  different  place  from  the  sink  of  filth  and  dirt  it  once 
was,  even  its  improved  condition  holds  out  but  little 
temptation  to  the  extravagant  or  consolation  to  the 
improvident,  ll^e  condemned  felon  has  as  good  a  yard 
for  air  and  exercise  in  Newgate,  as  the  insolvent  debtor 
in  the  Marshalsea  Prison. 

'*It  mav  be  my  fancy,  or  it  may  be  that  I  cannot 
separate  the  place  from  the  old  recollections  associated 
with  it,  but  this  part  of  London  I  cannot  bear.  The 
street  is  broad,  the  shops  are  spacious,  the  noise  of 
passing  vehicles,  the  footsteps  of  a  perpetual  stream  of 
people — all  the  busy  sounds  of  traific,  resound  in  it  from 
mom  to  midnight,  but  the  streets  around,  are  mean  and 
close ;  poverty  and  debauchery  lie  festering  in  the  crowded 
alleys,  want  and  misfortune  are  pent  up  in  the  narrow 
prison ;  an  air  of  gloom  and  dreariness  seems,  in  my  eyes 
at  least,  to  hang  about  the  scene,  and  to  impart  to  it,  a 
squalid  and  sicklv  hue. 

"  Many  eyes,  that  have  long  since  been  closed  in  the 
grave,  have  looked  round  upon  that  scene  li^tly  enough, 
when  entering  the  gate  of  the  old  Marshalsea  Frison  for  the 
first  time :  for  despair  seldom  comes  with  the  first  severe 
shock  of  misfortune.  A  man  has  confidence  in  untried 
friends,  he  remembers  the  many  offers  of  service  so  freely 
made  by  his  boon  companions  when  he  wanted  them  not ; 
he  has  nope — the  hope  of  happy  inexperience — and  how- 
ever he  may  bend  beneath  the  first  shock,  it  springs  up  in 
his  bosom,  and  flourishes  there  for  a  brief  space,  until  it 
droops  beneath  the  blight  of  disappointment  and  neglect. 
How  soon  have  those  same  eyes,  deeply  sunken  in  the 
head,  glared  from  faces  wasted  with  famine,  and  sallow 
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from  oonfinement,  in  days  when  it  was  no  figure  of  speech 
to  say  that  debtors  rotted  in  prison,  with  no  hope  of 
release,  and  no  prospect  of  liberty  t  The  atrocity  in  its 
fall  extent*  no  longer  exists,  but  there  is  enough  of  it  left, 
to  gire  rise  to  occurrences  that  make  the  heart  bleed. 

"  Twenty  years  ago,  that  pavement  was  worn  with  the 
footsteps  of  a  mother  and  child,  who,  day  by  day,  so 
surely  as  the  morning  came,  presented  themselves  at  the 
prison  gate;  often  after  a  night  of  restless  misery  and 
anxious  thoughts,  were  they  there,  a  full  hour  too  soon, 
and  then  the  young  mother  turning  meekly  away,  would 
lead  the  child  to  the  old  bridge,  and  raising  him  in  her 
arms  to  shew  him  the  glistening  water,  tinted  with  the 
light  of  the  morning's  sun,  and  stirring  with  all  the  bust- 
ling preparations  for  business  and  pleasure  that  the  river 
presents  at  that  early  hour,  endeavour  to  interest  his 
thoughts  in  the  objects  before  him.  But  she  would 
quickly  set  him  down,  and  hiding  her  face  in  her  shawl, 
give  vent  to  the  tears  that  blinded  her,  for  no  ex- 
pression of  interest  or  amusement  lighted  up  his  thin 
and  sickly  face.  His  recollections  were  few  enough,  but 
they  were  all  of  one  kind — all  connected  with  the  poverty 
and  misery  of  his  parents.  Hour  after  hour,  hekd  he  sat 
on  his  mother's  knee,  and  with  childish  sympathy  watched 
the  tears  that  stole  down  her  face,  and  then  crept  quietly 
away  into  some  dark  comer,  and  sobbed  himself  to  sleep. 
The  hard  realities  of  the  world,  with  many  of  its  worst 
privations — ^hunger  and  thirst,  and  cold  and  want— had 
all  come  home  to  him,  from  the  first  dawnings  of  reason ; 
and  though  the  form  of  childhood  was  there,  its  light 
heart,  its  merry  laugh,  and  sparkling  eyes  were  wanting. 

'*  The  father  and  mother  looked  on  upon  this,  and  upon 
each  other,  with  thoughts  of  agony  they  dared  not  breathe 
in  words.  The  healthy,  strong-made  man,  who  could 
have  borne  almost  any  fatigue  of  active  exertion,  was 
wasting  beneath  the  close  confinement  and  unhealthy 
atmosphere  of  a  crowded  prison.  The  slight  and  delicate 
woman  was  sinking  beneath  the  combined  effects  of  bodily 
and  mental  illness;  the  child's  young  heart  was  break- 
ing. 

"Winter  came,  and  with  it  weeks  of  cold  and  heavy 
rain.  The  poor  girl  had  removed  to  a  wretehed  apart- 
ment close  to  the  spot  of  her  husband's  imprisonment ; 
and  though  the  cnange  had  been  rendered  necessary 
by  their  increasing  poverty,  she  was  happier  now,  for  she 
was  nearer  him.  For  two  months,  she  and  her  little 
companion  watohed  the  opening  of  the  gate  as  usual. 
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One  day  she  failed  to  oome,  lor  the  first  time.  Another 
morning  arrived,  and  she  came  alone.  The  ohild  was 
dead. 

<*  They  little  know,  who  coldly  talk  of  the  poor  man's 
bereavements,  as  a  happy  release  from  pain  to  the 
departed,  and  a  merciful  relief  from  expense  to  the 
survivor — they  little  know,  I  say,  what  the  agony  of  those 
bereavements  is.  A  silent  look  of  afieotion  and  regard 
when  all  other  eyes  are  turned  coldly  away — the  conscious- 
ness that  we  possess  the  S3rmpathy  and  affection  of  one 
being  when  all  others  have  deserted  us — is  a  hold,  a 
stay,  a  comfort  in  the  deepest  affliction,  which  no  wealth 
could  purchase,  or  power  bestow.  The  ohild  had  sat  at 
his  parents'  feet  for  hours  together,  with  his  little  hands 
patiently  folded  in  each  other,  and  his  thin  wan  face 
raised  towards  them.  They  had  seen  him  pine  away, 
from  day  to  day;  and  though  his  brief  existence  had 
been  a  joyless  one,  and  he  was  now  removed  to  that  peace 
and  rest  which,  child  as  he  was,  he  had  never  known  in 
this  world,  they  were  his  parents,  and  his  loss  sunk  deep 
into  their  souls. 

**  It  was  plain  to  those  who  looked  upon  the  mother's 
altered  face  that  death  must  soon  close  the  scene  of  her  ad- 
versity and  trial.  Her  husband's  fellow-prisoners  shrunk 
from  obtruding  on  his  grief  and  misery,  and  left  to  himself 
alone,  the  small  room  he  had  previously  occupied  in 
common  with  two  companions.  She  shared  it  witn  him : 
and  lingering  on  without  pain,  but  without  hope,  her  life 
ebbed  alowly  away. 

"  She  had  fainted  one  evening  in  her  husband's  arms, 
and  he  had  borne  her  to  the  open  window,  to  revive  her 
with  the  air,  when  the  light  of  the  moon  falling  full  upon 
her  face,  shewed  him  a  change  upon  her  features,  wMch 
made  him  stagger  beneath  he^  weight,  like  a  helpless 
infant. 

<' '  Set  me  down,  Geoi^e,'  she  said  faintly.  He  did  so, 
and  seating  himself  beside  her,  covered  his  face  with  his 
hands,  and  burst  into  tears. 

" '  It  is  very  hard  to  leave  you,  Geoige,'  she  said,  *  but 

it's  God's  will,  and  you  must  bear  it  for  my  sake.    Oh  1 

how  I  thank  Him  for  having  taken  our  boy.    He  is  happy, 

and  in  heaven  now.    What  would  he  have  done  here, 

.  without  his  mother  1 ' 

*' '  You  shall  not  die,  Mary,  you  shall  not  die,'  said  the 
husband,  starting  up.  He  paced  hurriedly  to  and  fro, 
strikins  his  head  with  his  clenched  fists ;  then  reseating 
himself  beside  her,  and  supporting  her  in  his  arms,  added 
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more  calmly,  '  Bouse  yourself,  my  dear  girl — pray,  pray 
do.    You  will  revive  yet.' 

"  *  Never  again,  George ;  never  again ' — said  the  dying 
woman.  '  Let  them  lay  me  by  my  poor  boy  now,  but 
promise  me,  that  if  ever  you  leave  this  dreadful  place,  and 
should  grow  rich,  you  will  have  us  removed  to  some  quiet 
country  chnrchyaid,  a  long,  long  way  off — ^very  far  from 
here,  where  we  can  rest  in  peace.  Dear  George,  promise 
me  you  will.' 

" '  I  do,  I  do' — said  the  man,  throwing  himself  passion- 
ately on  his  knees  before  her.  'SpeaJc  to  me,  Mary, 
another  word  ;  one  look — but  one — ' 

"  He  oeased  to  speak :  for  the  arm  that  clasped  his  neck 
grew  stiff  and  heavy.  A  deep  sigh  escaped  from  the 
wasted  form  before  him;  the  lips  moved,  and  a  smile 
played  upon  the  face,  but  the  lips  were  pallid,  and  the 
smile  faded  into  a  rigid  and  ghastly  stare.  He  was  alone 
in  the  world. 

'*  That  night,  in  the  silence  and  desolation  of  his  miser- 
able room,  the  wretched  man  knelt  down  by  the  dead 
body  of  his  wife,  and  called  on  God  to  witness  a  dreadful 
oath,  that  from  that  hour,  he  devoted  himself  to  revenge 
her  death  and  that  of  his  child ;  that  from  thenceforth  to 
the  last  moment  of  his  life,  his  whole  energies  should  be 
directed  to  this  one  object ;  that  his  revenge  should  be 
protracted  and  terrible;  that  his  hatred  should  be  un- 
dying and  uneztinguishable ;  and  should  hunt  its  object 
through  the  world. 

**  The  deepest  despair,  and  passion  scarcely  human,  had 
made  such  fierce  ravages  on  his  face  and  form,  in  that 
one  night,  that  his  companions  in  misfortune  shrunk 
affrighted  from  him  as  ne  passed  by.  His  eyes  were 
bloodshot  and  heavy,  his  face  a  deadly  white,  and  his  body 
bent  as  if  with  age.  He  had  bitten  his  under  lip  nearly 
through  in  the  violence  of  his  mental  suffering,  and  the 
Uood  which  had  flowed  from  the  wound  had  trickled  down 
his  chin,  and  stained  his  shirt  and  neckerchief.  No  tear, 
or  sound  of  complaint  escaped  him ;  but  the  unsettled  look, 
and  disordered  haste  with  which  he  paced  up  and  down 
the  yard,  denoted  the  fever  which  was  burning  within. 

'*  It  was  necessary  that  his  wife's  body  should  be  re- 
moved from  the  prison,  without  delay.  He  received  the 
communication  with  perfect  calmness,  and  acquiesced  in 
its  propriety.  Nearly  all  the  inmates  of  the  prison  had 
assembled  to  witness  its  removal ;  they  fell  back  on  either 
side  when  the  widower  appeared ;  he  walked  hurriedly  for- 
ward, and  stationed  himself,  alone,  in  a  little  railed  area 
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dose  to  the  lodge  gate,  from  whence  the  orowd,  with  an 
instinotive  feeling  of  delicacy,  had  retired.  The  rude  coflBui 
was  borne  slowly  forward  on  men's  shoulders.  A  dead 
silence  pervaded  the  throng,  broken  only  by  the  audible 
lamentations  of  the  women,  and  the  shuffling  steps  of  the 
bearers  on  the  stone  pavement.  They  reached  the  spot 
where  the  bereaved  husband  stood;  and  stopped.  He 
laid  his  hand  upon  the  coffin,  and  mechanically  adjusting 
the  pall  with  which  it  was  covered,  motioned  them 
onwards.  The  turnkeys  in  the  prison  lobby  took  off  their 
hats  as  it  passed  through,  and  in  another  moment  the 
heavy  gate  closed  behind  it.  He  looked  vacantly  upon 
the  crowd,  and  fell  heavily  to  the  ground. 

**  Although  for  many  weeks  after  this,  he  was  watched 
nigh^  and  day,  in  the  wildest  ravings  of  fever,  neither  the 
consciousness  of  his  loss,  nor  the  recollection  of  the  vow 
he  had  made,  ever  left  him  for  a  moment.  Scenes  changed 
before  his  eyes,  place  succeeded  place,  and  event  followed 
event,  in  all  the  hurry  of  delirium ;  but  they  were  all  con- 
nected in  some  way  with  the  great  object  of  his  mind.  He 
wassailing  over  a  boundless  expanseof  sea,  with  a  blood-red 
sky  above,  and  the  angry  waters  lashed  into  fury  beneath, 
boiling  and  eddying  up,  on  every  side.  There  was  another 
vessel  before  them,  toiling  and  labouring  in  the  howling 
storm ;  her  canvas  fluttering  in  ribbons  from  the  mast, 
and  her  deck  thronged  with  figures  who  were  lashed  to 
the  sides,  over  which  huge  waves  every  instant  burst, 
sweeping  away  devoted  creatures  into  the  foaming  sea. 
Onward  they  bore,  amidst  the  roaring  mass  of  water,  tnth 
a  speed  and  force  which  nothing  could  resist ;  and  striking 
the  stem  of  the  foremost  vessel,  crushed  her,  beneath 
their  keel.  From  the  huge  whirlpool  which  the  sinking 
wreck  occasioned,  arose  a  shriek  so  loud  and  shrill — ^the 
death-cry  of  a  hundred  drowning  wretches,  blended  into 
one  fierce  yell — that  it  rung  far  above  the  war-cry  of  the 
elements,  and  echoed,  and  re-echoed  till  it  seemed  to 
pierce  air,  sky,  and  ocean.  But  what  was  that — ^that 
old  grey-head  that  rose  above  the  water's  surface,  and 
with  looks  of  agony,  and  screams  for  aid,  buffeted  with 
the  waves  I  One  look,  and  he  had  sprung  from  the  vessel's 
side,  and  with  vigorous  strokes  was  swimming  towards  it. 
He  reached  it ;  ne  was  close  upon  it.  They  were  his 
features.  The  old  man  saw  him  coming,  and  vainly 
strove  to  elude  his  grasp.  But  he  clsbsped  him  tight,  and 
dragged  him  beneath  the  water.  Down,  down  with  him, 
fifty  fathoms  deep ;  his  struggles  grew  fainter  and  f cdnter, 
until  they  wholly  ceased.  He  was  dead ;  he  had  killed 
him,  and  had  kept  his  oath. 
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"  He  was  traversing  the  scorching  sands  of  a  mighty 
desert,  barefooted  and  alone.  The  sand  choked  and 
blinded  him ;  its  fine  thin  grains  entered  the  very  pores  of 
his  skin,  and  irritated  him  almost  to  madness.  Gigantic 
masses  of  the  same  material,  carried  forward  by  the  wind, 
and  shone  through  by  the  burning  sun,  stalked  in  the 
distance  like  pillars  of  living  fire.  The  bones  of  men,  who 
had  perished  in  the  dreary  waste,  lay  scattered  at  his  feet ; 
a  fearful  light  fell  on  every  thing  around ;  and  so  far  as 
the  eye  could  reach,  nothing  but  objects  of  dread  and 
horror  presented  themselves.  Vainly  striving  to  utter  a 
cry  of  terror,  with  his  tongue  cleaving  to  his  mouth,  he 
rushed  madly  forward.  Armed  with  supernatural  strength, 
he  waded  through  the  sand,  until  exhausted  with  fatigue 
and  thirst,  he  fell  senseless  on  the  earth.  What  fragrant 
coolness  revived  him;  what  gushing  sound  was  that? 
Water  t  It  was  indeed  a  well ;  and  the  clear  fresh  stream 
was  running  at  his  feet.  He  drank  deeply  of  it,  and 
throwing  his  Siching  limbs  upon  the  bank,  sunk  into  a 
delicious  trance.  The  sound  of  approaching  footsteps 
roused  him.  An  old  grey-headed  man  tottered  forward 
to  slake  his  burning  thirst.  It  was  he  again.  He  wound 
his  arms  round  the  old  man's  body,  and  held  him  hexk. 
He  struggled  in  powerful  convulsions,  and  shrieked  for 
water — for  but  one  drop  of  water  to  save  his  life.  But  he 
held  the  old  man  firmly,  and  watched  his  agonies  with 
greedy  eyes ;  and  when  his  lifeless  head  fell  forward  on 
his  bosom,  he  rolled  the  corpse  from  him  with  his  feet. 

"  When  the  fever  left  him,  and  consciousness  returned, 
he  awoke  to  find  himself  rich  and  free :  to  hear  that  the 
parent  who  would  have  let  him  die  in  gaol — would !  who 
had  let  those  who  were  far  dearer  to  him  than  his  own 
existence,  die  of  want  and  the  sickness  of  heart  that 
medicine  cannot  cure — had  been  found,  dead  in  his  bed  of 
down.  He  had  all  the  heart  to  leave  his  son  a  beggar, 
but  proud  even  of  his  health  and  strength',  he  had  put  off 
the  act  till  it  was  too  late,  and  now  might  gnash  his  teeth 
in  the  other  world,  at  the  thought  of  the  wealth  his  re- 
missness had  left  him.  He  woke  to  this,  and  he  woke  to 
more.  To  recollect  the  purpose  for  which  he  lived,  and  to 
remember  that  his  enemy  was  his  wife's  own  father — the 
man  who  had  cast  him  into  prison,  and  who,  when  his 
daughter  and  her  child  sued  at  his  feet  for  mercy,  had 
spumed  them  from  his  door.  Oh,  how  he  cursed  the 
weakness  that  prevented  him  from  being  up,  and  active, 
in  his  scheme  of  vengeance  f 

"  He  caused  himself  to  be  carried  from  the  scene  of  his 
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loss  and  misery,  and  conveyed  to  a  quiet  residence  on  the 
sea  coast — not  in  the  hope  of  recovering  his  peace  of  mind 
or  happiness,  for  both  were  fled  for  ever ;  out  to  restore 
his  prostrate  energjies,  and  meditate  on  his  darling  object. 
Ana  here,  some  evil  spirit  cast  in  his  way  the  opportunity 
for  his  fiist,  most  horrible  revenge. 

"It  was  summer  time;  and  wrapped  in  his  gloomy 
thoughts,  he  would  issue  from  his  solitary  lodgings  early 
in  the  evening,  and  wandering  along  a  narrow  path  beneath 
the  clifEs  to  a  wild  and  lonely  spot  that  had  struck  his  fancy 
in  his  ramblings,  seat  himself  on  some  fallen  fragments  of 
the  rook,  and  burying  his  face  in  his  hands,  remain  there 
for  hours— sometimes  until  night  had  completely  closed 
in,  and  the  long  shadows  of  the  frowning  chffs  above  his 
head,  cast  a  thick  black  darVnesH  on  every  object  near 
him. 

"  He  was  seated  here,  one  calm  evening  in  his  old 
position,  now  and  then  raising  his  head,  to  watch  the 
flight  of  a  seagull,  or  carry  his  eye  along  the  glorious 
crimson  path,  which  commencing  in  the  middle  of  the 
ocean,  seemed  to  lead  to  its  very  verge  where  the  sun  was 
setting,  when  the  profound  stlUness  of  the  spot  was 
broken  by  a  loud  cry  for  help ;  he  listened,  doubtful  of  his 
having  heard  aright,  when  the  cry  was  repeated  with  even 
greater  vehemence  than  before,  and,  starting  to  his  feet, 
he  hastened  in  the  direction  from  whence  it  proceeded. 

'*  The  tale  told  itself  at  once :  some  scattered  garments 
lay  on  the  beach ;  a  human  head  was  just  visible  above 
the  waves  at  a  little  distance  from  the  shore ;  and  an  old 
man  wringing  his  hands  in  agony,  was  running  to  and  fro, 
shrieking  for  assistance.  The  invalid,  whose  strength 
was  now  sufflciently  restored,  threw  off  his  coat,  and 
rushed  towards  the  sea,  with  the  intention  of  plunging  in, 
and  dragging  the  drowning  man  ashore. 

"  *  Hasten  here,  Sir,  in  God's  name ;  help,  help,  Sir,  for 
the  love  of  Heaven.  He  is  my  son,  Sir,  mv  only  son,*  said 
the  old  man,  frantically,  as  he  advanced  to  meet  him. 
'My  only  son,  Sir,  and  he  is  dying  before  his  father's 
eyes.' 

*'At  the  flrst  word  the  old  man  uttered,  the  stranger 
checked  himself  in  his  career,  and,  folding  his  arms,  stood 
perfectly  motionless. 

'"Great  Godl'  exclaimed  the  old  man,  recoiling — 
•  Hewing  I ' 

*'  The  stranger  smiled,  and  was  silent. 

"  '  Heyling  I '  said  the  old  man,  wildly — '  My  boy, 
Heyling,  my  dear  boy,  look,   look';   and,   gasping  for 
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breath,  the  misexable  iather  pouxted  to  the  spot  where 
the  young  man  was  struggling  for  life. 

"*Harkt'  said  the  old  man — 'He  ories  onoe  more. 
He  is  alive  yet.    Heyling,  save  him,  save  him.' 

"  The  stranger  smiled  again,  and  remained  immovable 
as  a  statue. 

**  *  I  have  wronged  you/  shrieked  the  old  man,  falling 
on  his  knees,  and  clasping  his  hands  together — 'Be 
revenged ;  take  my  all,  my  life ;  oast  me  into  the  water 
at  your  feet,  and,  if  human  nature  can  repress  a  strujBgle, 
I  will  die,  without  stirring  hand  or  foot.  Do  it,  Heyung, 
do  it,  but  save  my  boy,  he  is  so  young,  Heyling,  so  young 
to  die.* 

**' Listen,'  said  the  stranger,  grasping  the  old  man 
fiercely  by  the  wrist — '  I  will  have  life  tor  life,  and  here  is 
ONB.  My  child  died  before  his  father's  eyes,  a  far  more 
agonising  and  painful  death  than  that  young  slanderer  of 
his  sisters  worth  is  meeting  while  I  speak.  You  laughed 
— ^laughed  in  your  daughter's  face,  where  death  had 
already  set  his  hand — at  our  sufferings^  then.  What 
think  you  of  them  now  ?    See  there,  see  there.' 

**  As  the  stranger  spoke,  he  pointed  to  the  sea.  A  faint 
cry  died  away  upon  ite  surface :  the  last  powerful  struggle 
of  the  dying  man  agitated  the  rippling  waves  for  a  few 
seconds :  and  the  spot  where  he  had  gone  down  into  his 
early  grave,  was  unoistinguishable  from  the  surrounding 
water. 

**  Three  years  had  elapsed,  when  a  gentleman  alighted 
from  a  private  carriage  at  the  door  of  a  London  attorney, 
then  well  known  to  the  public  as  a  man  of  no  great  nicety 
in  his  professional  dealings,  and  requested  a  private 
interview  on  business  of  importance.  Although  evidently 
not  past  the  prime  of  life,  his  face  was  pale,  haggard,  and 
dejected ;  and  it  did  not  require  the  acute  perception  of 
the  man  of  business,  to  discern  at  a  glance,  that  disease 
or  suffering  had  done  more  to  work  a  change  in  his 
appearance,  than  the  mere  hand  of  time  could  have 
accomplished  in  twice  the  period  of  his  whole  life. 

"'I  wish  yon  to  undertake  some  legal  business  for  me,' 
said  the  stranger. 

**The  attorney  bowed  obsequiously,  and  glanced  at  a 
large  packet  which  the  gentleman  carried  in  his  hand. 
His  visitor  observed  the  look,  and  proceeded.^- 

*'  *  It  is  no  common  business,'  said  he ;  *  nor  have  these 
papers  reached  my  hands  without  long  trouble  and  great 
expense.' 
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**The  ftttomey  oast  a  still  more  anxioiis  look  at  the 

Jacket :  and  his  visitor,  untying  the  string  that  bound  it, 
isolosed  a  quantity  of  promissory  notes,  with  some  copies 
of  deeds,  and  other  documents. 

" '  Upon  these  papers,'  said  the  client,  *  the  man  whose 
name  they  bear,  nas  raised,  as  you  will  see,  large  sums  of 
money,  for  some  years  past.  There  was  a  tacit  under- 
standing between  him  and  the  men  into  whose  hands 
they  originally  went — and  from  whom  I  have  by  degrees 
purchased  the  whole,  for  treble  and  quadruple  their 
nominal  value — ^that  these  loans  should  be  from  time  to 
time  renewed,  until  a  given  period  had  elapsed.  Such  an 
understanding  is  nowhere  expressed.  He  has  sustained 
many  losses  of  late ;  and  these  obligations  accumulating 
upon  him  at  once,  would  crush  him  to  the  earth.  * 

***The  whole  amount  is  some  thousands  of  pounds,* 
said  the  attorney,  looking  over  the  papers. 

**  *  It  is,'  said  the  client. 

"  ^  What  are  we  to  do  ? '  inquired  the  man  of  business. 

<**Dot'  replied  the  client,  with  sudden  vehemence — 
*Put  every  engine  of  the  law  in  force,  every  trick  that 
ingenuity  can  devise  and  rascality  execute;  fair  means 
*and  foul;  the  open  oppression  of  the  law,  aided  by  all 
the  craft  of  its  most  ingenious  practitioners.  I  would 
have  him  die  a  harassing  and  lingering  death.  Buin  him, 
seize  and  sell  his  lands  and  goods,  drive  him  from  house 
and  home,  and  drag  him  forth  a  beggar  in  his  old  age,  to 
die  in  a  common  gaol.' 

"  *  But  the  costs,  my  dear  Sir,  the  costs  of  all  this,' 
reasoned  the  attorney,  when  he  had  recovered  from  his 
momentary  surprise — '  If  the  defendant  be  a  man  of 
straw,  who  is  to  pay  the  costs,  Sir  ? ' 

"  *  Name  any  sum,'  said  the  stranger,  his  hand  trem- 
bling so  violently  with  excitement,  that  he  could  scarcely 
hold  the  pen  he  seized  as  he  spoke — *  Any  sum,  and  it  is 
yours.  Don't  be  afraid  to  name  it,  man.  I  shall  not 
think  it  dear,  if  you  gain  my  object.' 

4*  The  attorney  named  a  large  sum,  at  hazard,  as  the 
advance  he  should  require  to  secure  himself  against  the 
possibility  of  loss ;  but  more  with  the  view  of  ascertaining 
how  far  nis  client  was  really  disposed  to  go,  than  with 
any  idea  that  he  would  comply  with  the  demand.  The 
stranger  wrote  a  cheque  upon  his  banker,  for  the  whole 
amount,  and  left  him. 

**  The  draft  was  duly  honoured,  and  the  attorney,  find- 
ing that  his  strange  client  might  be  safely  relied  upon, 
commenced  his  work  in  earnest.      For  more  than  two 
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years  afterwardB,  Mr.  Heyling  would  sit  whole  dayi  to- 
gether, in  the  office,  poring  over  the  pajjers  as  they 
aocomulated,  and  reaoing  again  and  again,  his  eyes 
gleaming  with  joy,  the  letters  of  remonstrance,  the 
prayers  for  a  little  delay,  the  representations  of  the 
certain  ruin  in  which  the  opposite  partjr  must  he  in- 
volved, which  poured  in,  as  suit  after  suit,  and  process 
after  process,  were  commenced.  To  all  applications  for 
a  brief  indulgence,  there  was  but  one  reply — the  money 
must  be  paid.  Land,  house,  furniture,  each  in  its  turn, 
was  taken  under  some  one  of  the  numerous  executions 
which  were  issued ;  and  the  old  man  himself  would  have 
been  immured  in  prison  had  he  not  escaped  the  vigilance 
of  the  officers,  and  fled. 

"The  implacable  animosity  of  Heyling,  so  far  from 
being  satiated  by  the  success  of  his  persecution,  increased 
a  hundredfold  with  the  ruin  he  inflicted.  On  being  in- 
formed of  the  old  man's  flight,  his  fury  was  unbounded. 
He  gnashed  his  teeth  with  rage,  tore  the  hair  from  his 
head,  and  assailed  with  horrid  imprecations  the  men  who 
had  been  entrusted  with  the  writ.  He  was  only  restored 
to  comparative  calmness  by  repeated  assurances  of  the 
certainty  of  discovering  the  fugitive.  Agents  were  sent* 
in  quest  of  him,  in  all  directions ;  every  stratagem  that 
could  be  invented  was  resorted  to,  for  the  purpose  of 
discovering  his  place  of  retreat ;  but  it  was  all  in  vain. 
HaJf-a-year  had  passed  over,  and  he  was  still  undiscovered. 

*'At  length,  late  one  night,  Heyling,  of  whom  nothing 
had  been  seen  for  many  weeks  before,  appeared  at  his 
attorney's  private  residence,  and  sent  up  word  that  a 
gentleman  wished  to  see  him  instantly.  Before  the 
attorney,  who  had  recognised  his  voice  from  above  stairs, 
could  order  the  servant  to  admit  him,  he  had  rushed  up 
the  staircase,  and  entered  the  drawing-room  pale  and 
breathless.  Having  closed  the  door,  to  prevent  being  over- 
heard, he  sunk  into  a  chair,  and  said,  in  a  low  voice — 

"  '  Hush ;  I  have  found  him  at  last.' 

**  *  No ! '  said  the  attorney — '  Well  done,  my  dear  Sir ; 
well  done.' 

"  *  He  lies  concealed  in  a  wretched  lodging  in  Camden 
Town,'  said  Heyling — '  Perhaps  it  is  as  well,  we  did  lose 
sight  of  him,  for  he  has  been  living  alone  there,  in  the 
most  abject  misery,  all  the  time,  and  he  is  poor — ^very 
poor.' 

*' '  Very  good,'  said  the  attorney — *  You  will  have  the 
caption  made  to-morrow,  of  course  ? ' 

Yes '  replied  Heyling.    *  Stay  t    No !    The  next  day. 
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You  are  sarprised  at  my  wishing  to  postpone  it,'  he  added, 
with  a  ghastly  smile;  'hut  I  had  forgotten.  The  next 
day  is  an  anniversanr  in  his  life :  let  it  be  done  then.' 

"  *  Very  good,'  said  the  attorney — '  Will  you  write  down 
instructions  for  the  officer  ? ' 

'"  No ;  let  him  meet  me  here,  at  eight  in  the  evening, 
and  I  will  accompany  him  myself.' 

"They  met  on  the  appointed  night,  and,  hiring  a 
hackney-coach,  directed  the  driver  to  stop  at  that  comer 
of  the  old  Pancras  road,  at  which  stands  the  parish  work- 
house. By  the  time  they  alighted  there,  it  was  quite 
dark;  and  proceeding  by  the  dead  wall  in  front  of  the 
Veterinary  Hospital,  they  entered  a  small  by-street,  which 
is,  or  was  at  that  time,  called  Little  Ck>llege  Street,  and 
which,  whatever  it  may  be  now,  was  in  those  days  a 
desolate  place  enough,  surrounded  by  little  else  than 
fields  and  ditches. 

"  Having  drawn  the  travelling-cap  he  had  on,  half  over 
his  face,  and  muffled  himself  in  his  cloak,  Heyling 
stopped  before  the  meanest-looking  house  in  the  street, 
and  knocked  gently  at  the  door.  It  was  at  once  opened 
by  a  woman,  who  dropped  a  curtsey  of  recognition,  and 
Heyling  whispering  the  officer  to  remain  below,  crept 
gently  up  stairs,  and,  opening  the  door  of  the  front  room, 
entered  at  once. 

*'  The  object  of  his  search  and  his  unrelenting  animos- 
ity, now  a  decrepit  old  man,  was  seated  at  a  bare  deal 
table,  on  which  stood  a  miserable  candle.  He  started  on 
the  entrance  of  the  stranger,  and  rose  feebly  to  his  feet. 

"  *  What  now,  what  now? '  said  the  old  man — *  What 
fresh  misery  is  this  ?    What  do  you  want  here  ? ' 

" '  A  word  with  yoUy*  replied  Heyling.  As  he  spoke,  he 
seated  himself  at  the  other  end  of  the  table,  and,  throw- 
ing off  his  cloak  and  cap,  disclosed  his  features. 

'*  The  old  man  seemed  instantly  deprived  of  the  power 
of  speech.  He  fell  backward  in  his  chair,  and,  clasping 
his  hands  together,  gazed  on  the  apparition  with  a 
mingled  look  of  abhorrence  and  fear. 

"'This  day  six  years,'  said  Heyling,  'I  claimed  the 
life  you  owed  me  for  my  child's.  Beside  the  lifeless  form 
of  your  daughter,  old  man,  I  swore  to  live  a  life  of  revenge. 
I  have  never  swerved  from  my  purpose  for  a  moment's 
space ;  but  if  I  had,  one  thought  of  her  uncomplaining, 
suffering  look,  as  she  drooped  away,  or  of  the  starving 
face  of  our  innocent  child,  would  have  nerved  me  to  my 
task.  My  first  act  of  requital  you  will  remember :  this  is 
my  last.' 
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*'  The  old  man  shivered,  and  his  hands  dropped  power- 
less by  his  side. 

**'I  leave  England  to-morrow/  said  Heyling,  after  a 
moment's  panse — '  To-night  I  consign  you  to  the  living 
death  to  which  yon  devoted  her — a  hopeless  prison ' 

'*  He  raised  his  eyes  to  the  old  man's  countenance,  and 
pansed.  He  lifted  the  light  to  his  face,  set  it  gently  down , 
and  left  the  apartment. 

" '  You  had  better  see  to  the  old  man,'  he  said  to  the 
woman,  as  he  opened  the  door,  and  motioned  the  officer 
to  follow  him  into  the  street — *  I  think  he  is  ill.'  The 
woman  closed  the  door,  ran  hastily  up  stairs,  and  found 
him  lifeless.    He  had  died  in  a  fit. 

•  •  •  •  «  •  ,  • 

"  Beneath  a  plain  grave-stone,  in  one  of  the  most  peace- 
ful and  secluded  churchyards  in  Kent,  whore  wild  flowers 
mingle  with  the  grass,  and  the  soft  landscape  around, 
forms  the  fairest  spot  in  the  garden  of  England,  lie  the 
bones  of  the  young  mother  and  her  gentle  child.  But  the 
ashes  of  the  father  do  not  mingle  with  theirs ;  nor  from 
that  night  forward,  did  the  attorney  ever  gain  the  re- 
motest clue,  to  the  subsequent  history  of  his  queer 
client," 


As  the  old  man  concluded  his  tale»  he  advanced  to  a  peg 
in  one  comer,  and  taldxis  down  his  hat  and  coat,  put 
them  on  with  great  deliberation;  and,  without  saying 
another  word,  walked  slowly  away.  As  the  gentleman 
with  the  Mosaic  studs  had  fallen  asleep,  and  the  major 
part  of  the  company  were  deeply  occupied  in  the  humorous 
process  of  dropping  melted  taUow-grease  into  his  brandy 
and  water,  Mr.  Pi^wick  departed  unnoticed,  and  having 
settled  his  own  score,  and  that  of  Mr.  Weller,  he  issued 
forth,  in  company  with  that  gentleman^  from  beneath  the 
portal  of  the  Magpie  and  Stump. 

CHAPTEB  XXII 

MR.  PICKWICK  JOURNEYS  TO  IPSWICH,  AND  MEETS 
WITH  A  ROMANTIC  ADVENTURE  WITH  A  MIDDLE- 
AGED  LADY  IN  YELLOW  CURL  PAPERS 

'*  fTHAT  'ere  yonr  governor's  In^age,  Sammy  ?  "  inquired 
1     Mr.  Weller  senior,  of  his  aJSectionate  son,  as  he 

entered  the  yaid  of  the  Bull  Inn,  Whitechapel,  with  a 

travelling  baa  and  a  small  portmanteau. 
**  Yon  might  ha'  made  a  worser  guess  than  that,  old 


^ 
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feller/'  replied  Mr.  Weller  the  younger,  setting  down  his 
burden  in  the  jArd,  and  sitting  himself  down  upon  it 
afterwards.  "The  Gbvemor  hisselfll  be  down  here 
presently." 

"  He's  a-oabbin'  it,  I  suppose  ?  "  said  the  father. 

"  Yes,  he's  a-havin'  two  mile  o'  danger  at  eight-pence," 
responded  the  son.   "  How's  mother-in-law  this  momin'  ?  " 

**  Queer,  Sammy,  queer,"  replied  the  elder  Mr.  Weller, 
with  impressive  gravity.  "  She's  been  gettin'  rayther  in 
the  MethodiBticaJ  order  lately,  Sammy;  and  she  is  an- 
oommon  pious,  to  be  sure.  She's  too  good  a  creetur  for 
me,  Sammy — I  feel  I  don't  deserve  her." 

"Ah,"  said  Mr.  Samuel,  "that's  wery  self-denyin'  o' 
you." 

"  Wery,"  replied  his  parent,  with  a  sigh.  "  She's  got 
hold  o'  some  mwention  for  grown-up  x>eople  being  born 
again,  Sammy — ^the  new  birth,  I  thinks  they  calls  it.  I 
should  wery  much  like  to  see  that  system  in  haotion, 
Sammy.  I  should  wery  much  like  tb  see  your  mother- 
in-law  bom  again.    Wouldn't  I  put  her  out  to  nurse  f " 

"  What  do  you  think  them  women  does  t'other  day/' 
continued  Mr.  Weller,  after  a  short  pause,  during  which 
he  had  significantly  struck  the  side  of  his  nose  with  his 
fore-finger,  some  half-dozen  times.  "  What  do  you  think 
they  does,  t'other  day,  Sammy  ?  " 

"Don't  know,"  replied  Sam,  "what?" 

"  Goes  and  gets  up  a  cprand  tea  drinkin'  for  a  feller  they 
calls  their  shepherd,  said  Mr.  Weller.  "  I  was  a-standin' 
starin'  in,  at  the  pictur  shop  down  at  our  place,  when  I 
sees  a  little  bill  about  it ;  *  tickets  half-a-crown.  All  ap- 
plications to  be  made  to  the  committee.  Seoretazy,  Mrs. 
Weller' ;  and  when  I  got  home,  there  was  the  committee 
a-sittin'  in  our  back  parlour — fourteen  women ;  I  wish  you 
could  ha'  heard  'em,  Sammy.  There  they  was,  a-passin' 
resolutions,  and  wotin'  supplies,  and  all  sorts  o'  games. 
Well,  what  with  your  mother-in-law  a-worrying  me  to 
go,  and  what  with  my  looking  for'ard  to  seein'  some  queer 
starts,  if  I  did,  I  put  my  name  down  for  a  ticket ;  at  six 
o'clock  on  the  Friday  evenin'  I  dresses  myself  out,  wery 
smart,  and  off  I  goes  vith  the  old  'ooman,  and  iip  we  walks 
into  a  fust  floor  where  there  was  tea  thijigs  for  thirty,  and 
a  whole  lot  o'  women  as  begins  whisperin'  to  one  another, 
and  looMn'  at  me,  as  if  they'd  had  never  seen  a  rayther 
stout  gen'l'm'n'  of  eight-«nd-fifty  afore.  By  and  b^e, 
there  comes  a  great  bustle  down  stairs,  and  a  lank^  chap 
with  a  red  nose  and  white  neokoloth  rushes  up,  and  sings 
out,  *  Here's  the  shepherd  fli-ooming  to  wisit  his  faithful 
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flock ' ;  and  in  oomes  a  iai ,  chap  in  black,  vith  a  great 
white  face,  a-Bmilin'  avay  like  clockwork.  Such  goin*8  on, 
Sammy.  'The  kiss  of  peace,'  says  the  shepherd;  and 
then  he  kissed  the  women  all  round,  and  ven  he'd  done, 
the  man  vith  the  red  nose  be^n.  I  was  just  a-thinkin' 
whether  I  hadn't  better  begm  too— 'specially  as  there 
was  a  wery  nice  lady  a-sittin'  next  me — ven  in  comes 
the  tea,  and  your  mother-in-law,  as  had  been  makin' 
the  kettle  boil,  down  stairs.  At  it  they  went,  tooth 
and  nail.  Such  a  precious  loud  hymn,  Sammy,  while 
the  tea  was  a-brewing;  such  a  grace,  such  eatin'  and 
drinkin'.  I  wish  you  could  ha*  seen  the  shepherd 
walkin*  into  the  ham  and  muffins.  I  never  see  such 
a  chap  to  eat  and  drink — never.  The  red-nosed  man 
wam't  by  no  means  the  sort  of  person  you'd  like  to  grub 
by  contract,  but  he  was  nothin'  to  the  shepherd.  Well ; 
arter  the  tea  was  over,  they  sang  another  hymn,  and 
then  the  shepherd  began  to  preach:  and  wery  well  he 
did  it,  considerin'  how  heavy  them  muffins  must  have 
lied  on  his  chest.  Presently  ne  puUs  up,  all  of  a  sudden, 
and  hollers  out,  *  Where  is  the  sinner;  where  is  tho 
mis'rable  sinner  ? '  upon  which,  all  the  women  looked  at 
me,  and  began  to  groan  as  if  they  was  dying.  I  thought 
it  was  rather  sing'lar,  but  hows'ever,  X  says  nothing. 
Presentlv  he  pulls  up  again,  and  lookin'  wery  hard  at  n^, 
says,  *  Where  is  the  sinner ;  where  is  the  mis'rable 
sinner  I'  and  all  the  women  groans  again,  ten  times 
louder  than  afore.  I  got  rather  savage  at  this,  so  I  takes 
a  step  or  two  for'ard  and  says,  *  My  friend,'  says  I,  *  did 
vou  apply  that  'ere  obserwation  to  me?' — 'Stead  of 
beggin'  my  pardon  as  any  gen'l'm'n  would  ha'  done,  he 
got  more  abusive  than  ever :  called  me  a  weasel,  Sammy 
— a  wessel  of  wrath — and  all  sorts  o'  names.  So  my  blood 
being  reg'larly  up,  I  first  gave  him  two  or  three  for  him- 
self, and  then  two  or  three  more  to  hand  over  to  the 
man  with  the  red  nose,  and  walked  off.  I  wish  you 
could  ha'  heard  how  the  women  screamed,  Sammy,  ven 

they  picked  up  the  shepherd  from  under  the  table. 

Hallo  1  here's  the  governor,  the  size  of  life." 

As  Mr.  Weller  spoke,  Mr.  Pickwick  dismounted  from  a 
cab,  and  entered  the  yard. 

*•  Fine  momin',  Sir" — said  Mr.  Weller  senior. 

"  Beautiful  indeed  "-^replied  Mr.  Pickwick. 

*'  Beautiful  indeed,"  echoed  a  red-haired  man  with  an 
inquisitive  nose  and  blue  spectacles,  who  had  unpacked 
himself  from  a  cab  at  the  same  moment  as  Mr.  Pick- 
wick.   **  Going  to  Ipswich,  Sir  ?  " 
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"  I  am,"  replied  Mr.  Piokwick. 

"  Extraozdmary  coinoidenoe.    So  am  I." 

Mr.  Piokwiok  Ijowed. 

*'  Going  outside  ?  "  said  the  red-haired  man. 

Mr.  Pickwick  bowed  again. 

"  Bless  my  soul,  how  remarkable — I  am  going  outside, 
too,"  said  the  red-haired  man :  **  we  are  positively  going 
together."  And  the  red-haired  man,  who  was  an  im- 
portant-looking, sharp-nosed,  mysterious-spoken  person- 
age, with  a  bird-like  habit  of  givinff  his  head  a  jerk  every 
time  he  said  any  thing,  smiled  as  if  he  had  made  one  it 
the  strangest  discoveries  that  ever  fell  to  the  lot  of  human 
wisdom. 

J^^iJTw^^lv''  *•  ^'""^  °'  ^"'  company.  Sir," 
said  Mr.  Fickwiok. 

"  Ah,"  said  the  new-comer,  "  it's  a  good  thing  for  both 
of  us,  isn't  it  ?  Company,  you  see — company  is — ^is — it's 
a  ve|^  different  thing  from  solitude — ain't  it  ?  " 

"  l!here's  no  denyin'  that  'ere,"  said  Mr.  Weller,  join- 
ing in  the  conversation,  with  an  affable  smile.  "  That's 
what  I  call  a  self-evident  proposition,  as  the  dog's-meat 
man  said,  when  the  housemaid  told  him  he  wam't  a 
gentleman." 

"  Ah,"  said  the  red-haired  man,  surveying  Mr.  Weller 
from  head  to  foot,  with  a  supercilious  look.  "  Friend  of 
yours.  Sir  ?  " 

"  Kot  exactly  a  friend,"  replied  Mr.  Pickwick,  in  a  low 
tone.  '*  The  fact  is,  he  is  my  servant,  but  I  allow  him  to 
take  a  good  many  liberties;  for  between  ourselves,  I 
flatter  myself  he  is  an  original,  and  I  am  rather  proud  of 
him." 

"Ah,"  said  the  red-haired  man,  "that,  you  see,  is  a 
matter  of  taste.  I  am  not  fond  of  anything  original ;  I 
don't  like  it;  don't  see  the  necessity  for  it.  What's 
yDur  name,  Sir?" 

"Here  is  my  card,  Sir,"  replied  Mr.  Pickwick,  much 
amused  by  the  abruptness  of  the  question,  and  the 
singular  manner  of  the  stranger. 

"  Ah,"  said  the  red-haired  man,  placing  the  card  in  his 
pooket*book,  "Pickwick;  very  good.  I  like  to  know  a 
man's  name,  it  saves  so  much  trouble.  That's  my  card, 
Sir.  Magnus,  you  will  perceive,  Sir — Magnus  is  my 
name.    It's  rather  a  good  name,  I  think,  Sir  ?  " 

"A  very  good  name,  indeed,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick, 
wholly  unable  to  repress  a  smile. 

"  Yes,  I  think  it  is,"  resumed  Mr.  Magnus.  "  There's 
a  good  name  before  it,  too,  you  will  observe.    Permit  me. 
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Sir — ^if  70U  hold  the  cazd  a  little  slanting,  this  way,  you 
catoh    the   light   upon   the   up-stroke.     There — Peter 
Magnus — sounds  well,  I  think,  Sir." 
"Very,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"  Curious  circumstance  about  those  initials,  Sir,"  said 
Mr.  Magnus.  "  You  will  observe— P.  M. — post  meridian. 
In  hasty  notes  to  intimate  acquaintance,  I  sometimes 
sign  myself  *  Afternoon.'  It  amuses  my  friends  very 
much,  Mr.  Pickwick.*' 

"  It  is  calculated  to  afford  them  the  highest  gratifica- 
tion, I  should  conceive,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  rather 
envying  the  ease  with  which  Mr.  Magnus's  friends  were 
entertamed. 

<*Now,  genTm'n,"  said  the  hostler,  <*  coach  is  ready,  if 
you  please." 

'*  Is  all  my  luggage  in  ?  "  inquired  Mr.  Magnus. 
"  All  right.  Sir." 
"Is  the  red  bag  in?" 
"  AU  right,  Sir." 
"  And  the  striped  bag?  " 
•*  Fore  boot.  Sir." 
'*  And  the  brown-paper  parcel  ?  " 
"  Under  the  seat,  Sir." 
'*  And  the  leather  hat-boz  ?  " 
"They're  all  in.  Sir." 

*•  Now,  will  you  get  up?  "  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 
"  Excuse  me,"  replied  Magnus,  standing  on  the  wheel. 
"  Excuse  me,  Mr.  Pickwick.  I  cannot  consent  to  get 
up,  in  this  state  of  uncertainty.  I  am  quite  satisfied 
from  that  man's  manner,  that  that  leather  hat>box  is 
not  in." 

The  solemn  protestations  of  the  hostler  being  wholly 
unavailing,  the  leather  hat-box  was  obliged  to  be  raked 
up  from  the  lowest  depth  of  the  boot,  to  satisfy  him  that 
it  had  been  safely  packed ;  and  after  he  had  been  as- 
sured on  this  head,  he  felt  a  solemn  presentiment,  first, 
that  the  red  bag  was  mislaid,  and  next  thai  the  striped 
bag  had  been  stolen,  and  then  that  the  brown-paper 
parcel  had  *'oome  untied."  At  length  ^en  he  had 
received  ocular  demonstration  of  the  groundless  nature 
of  each  and  every  of  these  suspicions,  he  consented  to 
climb  up  to  the  roof  of  the  coacn,  observing  .hat  now  he 
had  taken  everything  off  his  mind,  he  felt  qufee  comfort- 
able and  happy. 

"  You're  given  to  nervousness,  ain't  you.  Sir"  inquired 
Mr.  Weller  senior,  eyeing  the  stranger  askaice,  as  he 
mounted  to  his  place. 
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"  Yes ;  I  always  am  rather,  about  these  little  matters," 
said  the  stranger,  "but  I  am  all  right  now — quite 
right." 

"  Well,  that's  a  blessin*,"  said  Mr.  Weller.  "  Sammy, 
help  your  master  up  to  the  box :  t'other  leg.  Sir,  that's 
it ;  give  us  your  hand,  Sir.  Up  with  you.  You  was  a 
lighter  weight  when  you  was  a  boy.  Sir.'' 

V  True  enough,  that,  Mr.  Weller,"  said  the  breathless 
Mr.  Pickwick,  good-humouredly,  as  he  took  his  seat  on 
the  box  beside  him. 

"  Jump  up  in  front,  Sammy,"  said  Mr.  Weller.  **  Now 
Villam,  run  'em  out.  Take  care  o'  the  archvay ,  gen'l'm'n* 
'  Heads,'  as  the  pieman  says.  That'll  do,  Villam.  Let 
'em  alone."  And  away  went  the  coaoh  up  Whiteohapel, 
to  the  admiration  of  the  whole  population  of  that  pretty 
densely-populated  quarter. 

'*  Not  a  wery  nice  neighbourhood  this.  Sir,"  said  Sam, 
with  the  touch  of  the  hat  which  always  preceded  his 
entering  into  conversation  with  his  master. 

"  It  is  not  indeed,  Sam,"  replied  Mr.  Pickwick,  survey- 
ing the  crowded  and  filthy  street  through  which  they 
were  passing. 

"  It's  a  wery  remarkable  circumstance,  Sir,"  said  Sam, 
*'  that  poverty  and  oysters  always  seems  to  go  together." 

"  I  don't  understand  you,  Sam,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

'*  What  I  mean,  Sir,"  said  Sam,  "  is,  that  the  poorer  a 
place  is,  the  greater  call  there  seems  to  be  for  oysters. 
Look  here.  Sir ;  here's  a  oyster  stall  to  every  half-dozen 
houses — the  straet's  lined  vith  'em.  Blessed  if  I  don't 
think  that  ven  &  man's  wery  poor,  he  rushes  out  of  his 
lodgings,  and  eats  oysters  in  reg'lar  desperation." 

**  To  be  sure,  he  does,"  said  Mr.  Weller  senior,  "  and 
it's  just  the  same  vith  pickled  salmon ! " 

"Those  a,u  two  very  remarkable  facts,  which  never 
occurred  to  me  before,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick.  "  The  very 
first  place  we  stop  at,  I'll  make  a  note  of  them." 

By  this  time  they  had  reached  the  turnpike  at  Mile 
End ;  a  profcund  silence  prevailed,  until  they  had  got 
two  or  three  miles  farther  on,  when  Mr.  Weller  senior 
turning  suddenly  to  Mr.  Pickwick,  said — 

"  Wery  qmer  life  is  a  pike -keeper's,  Sir." 

"  A  what?"  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"A  pike-beeper." 

"  What  d)  you  mean  by  a  pike-keeper  ?  "  inquired  Mr. 
Peter  Magzius. 

"The  oU  'un  means  a  turnpike  keeper,  gen'l'm'n," 
observed  Mr.  Weller,  in  explanation. 


:  X 
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"  Oh,"  said  Mr.  Piokwiek,  "  I  see.  Yes ;  very  curious 
life.    Very  uncomfortable.'* 

**  They're  all  on  'em,  men  as  has  met  vith  some  dis- 
appointment in  life,"  said  Mr.  Weller  senior. 

"  Ay,  ay  ?  "  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"Yes.  Oonsequence  of  yich,  they  retires  from  the 
worid,  and  shuts  themselves  up  in  pikes;  partly  vith 
the  view  of  being  solitary,  and  partly  to  rewenge  them- 
selves on  mankind,  by  takin'  tolls." 

*'  Dear  me,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,.  *'  I  never  knew  that 
before." 

"Pact,  Sir,"  said  Mr.  Weller,  "  if  they  was  gen'l'm'n 
you'd  call  'em  misanthropes,  but  as  it  is  they  only  takes 
to  pike-keepin'." 

With  such  conversation,  possessing  the  inestimable 
charm  of  blending  amusement  with  instruction,  did  Mr. 
Wdler  beguile  the  tediousness  of  the  journey,  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  day.  Topics  of  conversation  were 
never  wanting,  for  even  when  any  pause  occurred  in  Mr. 
Weller's  loquacity,  it  was  abundantly  supplied  by  the 
desire  evinced  by  Mr.  Magnus  to  make  himself  acquainted 
with  the  whole  of  the  personal  history  of  his  fellow- 
travellers,  and  his  loudly-expressed  anxiety  at  every 
stage,  respecting  the  safety  and  well-being  of  the  two 
bags,  the  leather  hat-box,  and  the  brown-paper  parcel. 

In  the  main  street  of  Ipswich,  on  the  left-hand  side  of 
the  way,  a  short  distance  after  you  have  passed  through 
the  open  space  fronting  the  Town  Hall,  stands  an  inn 
known  far  and  wide  bv  the  appellation  of  "  The  Great 
White  Horse,"  rendered  the  more  conspicuous  by  a  stone 
statue  of  some  rampaoious  animal  with  flowing  mane  and 
tail,  distantly  resembling  an  insane  cart-horse,  which  is 
elevated  above  the  principal  door.  The  Great  White 
Horse  is  famous  in  the  neighbourhood,  in  the  same  de- 
gree as  a  prize  ox,  or  county  paper-chronicled  turnip,  or 
unwieldy  pig — for  its  enormous  size.  Never  were  such 
labyrinths  of  uncarpeted  passages,  such  clusters  of 
mouldy,  badly-lighted  rooms,  such  huge  numbers  of 
small  dens  for  eating  or  sleeping  in,  beneath  any  one 
roof,  as  are  collected  together  between  the  four  walls  of 
the  Great  White  Horse  at  Ipswich. 

It  was  at  the  door  of  this  overgrown  tavern,  that  the 
London  coach  stopped,  at  the  same  hour  every  evening ; 
and  it  was  from  this  same  London  coeich,  that  Mr. 
Pickwick,  Sam  Weller,  and  Mr.  Peter  Magnus  dis- 
mounted, on  the  particular  evening  to  which  this  chapter 
of  our  history  bears  reference. 
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"Do  you  stop  here,  Sir  ?  "  inquired  Mr.  Peter  Magnus, 
when  the  striped  bag,  and  the  red  bag,  and  the  brown- 
paper  paroel,  and  the  leather  hat-box,  had  all  been  de- 
posited in  the  passage.    "  Do  you  stop  here,  Sir  ?  " 

"  I  do,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

**  Dear  me/'  said  Mr.  Magnus,  "  I  never  knew  anything 
like  these  extraordinary  coincidences.  Why,  I  stop  here, 
too.    I  hope  we  dine  together?  " 

"  With  pleasure,"  replied  Mr.  Pickwick.  "  I  am  not 
quite  certain  whether  I  have  any  friends  here  or  not, 
though.  Is  there  any  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Tupman 
here,  waiter  ?  " 

A  corpulent  man,  with  a  fortnight's  napkin  under  his 
arm,  and  coeval  stockings  on  his  legs,  slowly  desisted  from 
his  occupation  of  staring  down  the  street,  on  this  question 
being  put  to  him  by  Mr.  Pickwick ;  and,  after  minutely 
inspecting  that  gentleman's  appearance,  from  the  crown 
of  his  hat  to  the  lowest  button  of  his  gaiters,  replied  em- 
phatically— 

••No." 

*'  Nor  any  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Snodgrass  ?  "  in- 
quired Mr.  Pickwick. 

"  No  I " 

••  Nor  Winkle  ?  " 

"  No." 

"My  friends  have  not  arrived  to-day.  Sir,"  said  Mr. 
Pickwick,  "  We  will  dine  alone,  then.  Shew  us  a  private 
room,  waiter." 

On  this  request  being  preferred,  the  corpulent  man  con- 
descended to  order  the  boots  to  bring  in  the  gentlemen's 
luffgage,  and  preceding  them  down  a  long  dark  passage, 
usl^zyed  them  into  a  large  badly-furnished  apartment, 
with  a  dirty  grate,  in  which  a  small  fire  was  making  a 
wretched  attempt  to  be  cheerful,  but  was  fast  sinking 
beneath  the  dispiriting  influence  of  the  place.  After  the 
lapse  of  an  hour,  a  bit  of  fish  and  a  steak,  were  served  up 
to  the  travellers,  and  when  the  dinner  was  cleared  away, 
Mr.  Pickwick  and  Mr.  Peter  Magnus  drew  their  chairs  up 
to  the  fire,  and  having  ordered  a  bottle  of  the  worst 
possible  port  wine,  at  the  highest  possible  price,  for  the 
good  of  tne  house,  drank  brandy  and  water  for  their  own. 

Mr.  Peter  Magnus  was  naturally  of  a  veiy  communi- 
cative disposition,  and  the  brandy  and  water  operated 
with  wonderful  effect  in  warming  into  life  the  deepest 
hidden  secrets  of  his  bosom.  After  sundry  accounts  of 
himself,  his  family,  his  connexions,  his  friends,  his  jokee, 
his  business,  and  his  brothers  (most  talkative  men  have  a 
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great  deal  to  say  about  their  brothers),  Mr.  Peter  Magnus 
took  a  blue  view  of  Mr.  Piokwiok  through  his  coloured 
spectaclee  for  several  minutes,  and  then  said,  with  an  air 
01  modesty-*- 

"And  what  do  you  think — what  do  you  think,  Mr. 
Pickwick — I  have  come  down  here  for  ?  " 

"Upon  my  word,"  said  Mr.  Piokwiok,  "it  is  wholly 
impossible  £or  me  to  guess ;  on  business,  perhaps/* 

"  Partly  right,  Sir,"  replied  Mr.  Peter  Magnus,  "  but 
partly  wrong,  at  the  same  time ;  try  again,  Mr.  Piokwiok." 

"  Really,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  "  I  must  throw  myself  on 
your  meroy,  to  tell  me  or  not,  as  you  may  think  best ;  for 
I  should  never  guess,  if  I  were  to  try  all  night." 

"Why,  then,  he — ^he — het"  said  Mr.  Peter  Magnus, 
with  a  bashful  titter,  "  What  should  you  think,  Mr.  Pick- 
wick, if  I  had  come  down  here,  to  make  a  proposal,  Sir, 
eh?    He— he— he  I" 

"  Think  1  that  you  are  very  likely  to  succeed,"  replied 
Mr.  Pickwick,  witii  one  of  his  most  beaming  smiles. 

"  Ah  1 "  said  Mr.  Magnus,  "  but  do  you  really  think  so, 
Mr.  Piokwiok  ?    Do  you,  though  ?  " 

"  Certainly,"  sud  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"  No ;  but  you're  joking,  though." 

"  I  am  not,  indeed." 

"  Why,  than,"  said  Mr.  Magnus,  "  to  let  vou  into  a  Uttle 
secret,  I  think  so  too.  X  don't  mind  telling  yoa,  Mr. 
Piokwiok,  although  I'm  dreadful  jealous  by  nature — ^horrid 
— that  the  ladv  is  in  this  house."  Here  Mr.  Magnus  took 
off  his  spectacles,  on  purpose  to  wink,  and  then  put  them 
ons^ain. 

"  That's  what  you  were  running  out  of  the  room  for, 
before  dinner,  then,  so  often,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  archly. 

"  Hush — ^yes,  you're  right,  that  was  it ;  not  such  a  fool 
as  to  see  her,  though." 

"  No  I " 

"No;  wouldn't  do,  yon  know,  after  having  just  come 
off  a  journey.  Wait  tiU  to-morrow.  Sir;  double  the  chance 
then.  Mr.  Pickwick,  Sir,  there  is  a  suit  of  clothes  in  that 
bag,  and  a  hat  in  that  box,  which  I  expect,  in  the  effect 
they  will  produce,  will  be  invaluable  to  me.  Sir." 

"  Indeed  I "  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"  Yes ;  you  must  have  observed  my  anxiety  about  them 
to-day.  I  do  not  believe  that  such  another  suit  of  clothes, 
and  such  a  hat,  could  be  bought  for  money,  Mr.  Pickwick." 

Mr.  Pickwick  congratulated  the  fortunate  owner  of  the 
irresistible  garments,  on  their  acquisition ;  and  Mr.  Peter 
Magnns  remained  for  a  few  moments,  apparently  absorbed 
in  contemplation. 
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**  She's  a  fine  creature,"  said  Mr.  Magnus. 

"  Is  she  ?  "  said  Mr.  Piokwiok. 

"Very,"  said  Mr.  Magnus,  **veiy.  She  lives  about 
twenty  xiiiles  from  here,  Mr.  Pickwick.  I  heard  she 
would  be  here  to-night  and  all  to-morrow  forenoon,  and 
came  down  to  seize  the  opportunity.  I  think  an  inn  is  a 
good  sort  of  place  to  propose  to  a  single  woman  in,  Mr. 
Pickwick.  She  is  more  likely  to  feel  the  loneliness  of  her 
situation  in  travelling,  perhaps,  than  she  would  be  at 
home.    What  do  you  think,  Mr.  Pickwick?" 

'*  I  think  it  very  probable,"  replied  that  gentleman. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Pickwick,"  said  Mr.  Peter 
Magnus,  "  but  I  am  naturally  rather  curious ;  what  may 
you  have  come  down  here.for  ?  " 

*'  On  a  far  less  pleasant  errand,  Sir,"  replied  Mr.  Pick- 
wick, the  colour  mounting  to  his  face  at  the  recollection 
— '*  I  have  come  down  here.  Sir,  to  expose  the  treachery 
and  falsehood  of  an  individual,  upon  whose  truth  and 
honour  I  placed  implicit  reliance." 

"Dear  me,"  said  Mr.  Peter  Magnus,  "that's  veiy  un- 
pleasant. It  is  a  lady,  I  presume  ?  Bh  ?  ah  t  Sly,  Mr. 
Pickwick,  sly.  Well,  Mr.  Pickwick,  Sir,  I  wouldn't  probe 
your  feelings  for  the  world.  Painful  subjects,  these.  Sir, 
very  painful.  Don't  mind  me,  Mr.  Piokwiok,  if  you  wish 
to  give  vent  to  your  feelings.  I  know  what  it  is  to  be 
jilted.  Sir ;  I  have  endured  that  sort  of  thing  three  or  four 
times." 

"I  am  much  obliged  to  you,  for  your  condolence  on 
what  you  presume  to  be  my  melancholy  case,"  said  Mr. 
Pickwick,  winding  up  his  watch,  and  laying  it  on  the 
table,  "  but—" 

"  No,  no,"  said  Mr.  Peter  Magnus,  "  not  a  word  more : 
it's  &  painful  subject,  I  see,  I  see.  What's  the  time,  Mr. 
Pickwick?" 

"  Past  twelve." 

"  Dear  me,  it's  time  to  go  to  bed.  It  will  never  do, 
sitting  here.    I  shall  be  pale  to-morrow,  Mr.  Pickwick." 

At  the  bare  notion  of  such  a  calamity,  Mr.  Peter 
Magnus  rang  the  bell  for  the  chamber-maid;  and  the 
striped  bag,  the  red  bag,  the  leather  hat-bot,  and  the 
brown-paper  parcel,  having  been  conveyed  to  his  bedroom, 
he  retired  in  company  with  a  japanned  candlestick,  to 
one  side  of  the  house,  while  Mr.  Pickwick,  and  another 
japanned  candlestick,  were  conducted  through  a  multitude 
of  tortuous  windings,  to  another. 

**  This  is  your  room,  Sir,"  said  the  chamber-maid. 

''Very  well,"  replied  Mr.  Pickwick,  looking  round  him. 
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It  was  a  tolerably  laigt  double-bedded  room,  witii  a  flae ; 
upon  the  whole,  a  more  oomfofftable4oeldiig  apavtment 
than  Mr.  Pickwiok'8  thort  ezperieiiee  of  the  aobom- 
modationg  of  the  Great  White  Hone  had  led  him  to 
expeot. 

**  Nobody  rieepa  in  the  other  bed,  ci  oomee,*'  ndd  If  r. 
Pickwick. 

"  Oh  no.  Sir." 

**  Very  good.  Tell  my  servant  to  bring  me  up  iobm  hot 
water  at  half^paet  eight  in  the  morning,  aad  that  I  ihall 
not  want  him  any  more  to-night." 

•«  Yes,  Sir."  And  bidding  Mr.  Piokwiok  good-night,  the 
ohamber-sMid  retived,  and  left  him  alone. 

Mr.  Pickwick  eat  himself  down  in  a  chair  beiote  the 
fire,  aad  fell  into  a'  train  of  ramblii^nuditationB.  91nt 
he  thought  of  hie  friends,  and  wondered  when  thev  wonld 
join  him ;  then  his  mind  retMited  to  Mrs.  Martha  Basdell ; 
and  from  that  lady  it  wandered,  by  a  natural  proeess,  to 
the  dingy  eounting-house  ol  Dodson  and  Fe^.  Firom 
Dodflon  and  Fo|^8  it  i9ew  off  at  a  tangent,  to  tbe  wbtw 
eentre  of  the  history  of  the  queer  chent;  and  then  n 
came  back  to  the  Great  White  Horse  at  Ipswich,  with 
sufficient  eleamess  to  convince  Mr.  Piokwiek  that  he 
was  falling  asleep:  so  he  roused  himeeU,  and  began  to 
undress,  when  he  reooUeoted  he  had  left  his  watteh  on 
the  table  down  stairs. 

Now  this  watch  was  a  special  favourite  with  Mr.  Pisic- 
wick,  having  been  carried  about,  beneath  ^e  ehadow  ol 
his  waistcoat,  for  a  greater  number  ol  years  than  we  feel 
called  upon  to  state,  at  present.  The  poaeiUlity  of  gotlig 
to  sleep,  unless  it  were  ticking  gently  beneath  his  pillow, 
or  in  the  watch  poeket  over  his  heed,  had  nevier  entered 
Mr.  Pickwick's  brain.  So  as  it  was  pretty  late  now,  and 
he  was  unwilling  to  ring  his  bell  at  that  hour  of  the 
night,  he  slipped  on  his  coat,  ol  whioh  he  had  kwt 
divested  himself,  and  taking  the  japanned  oandlestiokin 
his  hand,  walked  quietly  down  stairs. 

The  more  stairs  Mr.  Pickwick  went  down,  the  more 
stairs  there  seemed  to  be  to  descend,  and  again  and 
again,  when  Mr.  Pickwick  got  into  some  naiiow  passaoe, 
and  began  to  congratulate  himself  on  having  gained  toe 
ground-floor,  did  another  flight  of  etairs  appear  before  his 
astonished  eyes.  At  last  he  reached  a  stone  hall,  which 
he  remembered  to  have  seen  when  he  entered  the  house. 
Passage  alter  passage  did  he  explore;  room  after  rooon 
did  he  pe^  into ;  at  length,  just  as  he  was  on  the  point 
of  givfaig  up  the  search  in  despair,  he  opened  the  dfM>r  ol 
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tlifi  idenfeioal  zoom  in  whioh  he  had  siwnt  the  evening, 
and  beheld  his  missing  property  on  the  ta^e. 

Mr.  Piokwiok  seised  the  vrmich.  in  tnumph,  and  pio- 
ceedsd  to  re-trace  his  steps  to  has  bed>ohamber.  If  his 
progress  downwards  had  oeen  attended  with  difficulties 
and  uncertainty,  his  jonmey  back,  was  infinitely  more 
perplexing.  Bows  of  doors,  garnished  with  boots  of  every 
shape,  make,  and  sise,  branched  off  in  every  possible 
direetion^  A  dosen  times  did  he  softly  turn  the  handle 
of  some  bedroom  door,  whioh  resembled  his  own,  when  a 
gruff  cry  from  within  of  "Who  the  devil's  tlu^?"  or 
**  Whsbt  do  you  want  here  ?  "  caused  him  to  steal  away, 
on  tiptoe,  with  a  perfectly  marvellooB  celerity.  He  was 
reduolBd  to  the  verge  of  despair,  when  an  open  door 
attracted  his  attention.  He  peeped  in — right  at  last. 
There  were  the  two  beds,  whose  situation  he  perfectly 
remembered,  and  the  fire  still  buminff.  His  candle,  not 
a  long  one  when  he  first  received  it,  had  flickered  away 
in  the  drafts  of  air  through  which  he  had  passed,  and 
sank  into  the  socket,  just  as  he  dosed  the  door  after  him. 
^  No  matter,*'  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  "  I  can  undress  myself 
just  as  well,  by  the  light  of  the  fire." 

The  bedsteads  stood,  one  on  each  side  of  the  door ;  and 
on  the  inner  aide  of  each,  was  a  little  path,  terminating 
in  a  rush-bottomed  chair,  just  wide  enough  to  admit  of  a 
person's  getting  into,  or  out  of  bed,  on  that  side,  if  he  or 
she  thought  proper.  Having  carefully  drawn  the  curtains 
of  his  bed  on  the  outside,  Mr.  Piokwiok  sat  down  on  the 
rush-bottomed  chair,  and  leisurely  divested  himself  of  his 
efaioes  and  gaiters.  He  then  took  off  and  folded  up,  his 
ooat,  waistcoat,  and  neckcloth,  and  slowly  drawing  on 
his  tasselled  night-cap,  secured  it  firmly  on  his  heaa,  by 
tying  beneath  his  chin,  the  strings  which  he  always  had 
attadied  to  that  article  of  dress.  It  was  at  this  moment 
that  the  absurdity  of  hia  recent  bewilderment  struck 
upon  his  mind ;  and  throwing  himself  back  in  the  rush- 
bottomed  chair,  Mr.  Pickwick  laughed  to  himself  so 
heartily,  that  it  would  have  been  quite  delightful  to  any 
man  of  well-constituted  mind  to  have  watched  the  smiles 
which  expanded  his  amiable  features  as  they  shone  forth, 
from  beneath  the  night-cap. 

"It  is  the  best  idea,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick  to  himself, 
smiling  till  he  almost  cracked  the  night-cap  strings — **  It 
is  the  best  idea,  my  losing  myself  in  this  place,  and 
waindering  about  those  staircases,  that  I  ever  heard  of. 
DioU,  droU,  very  droll."  Here  Mr.  Pickwick  smUed 
:  11 ,  a     broader  smile  than  before,  and  was  about  to 
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QOBfeiiitie  the  proGOM  of  undzsMiiig,  in  ih«  bast  ponible 
humour,  whttm  he  wm  suddenly  itopped  bj  a  mort  un- 
expeoM  intMmj^tion ;  to  wit,  the  antranoe  inlQthe  loom 
of  some  penon  mth  a  oandle,  who*  after  looking  the  door, 
adnaiced  to  the  dreeeing  tajile,  and  set  dovn  the  lifl^t 
upon  it. 

The  amile  that  played  on  Mr.  Piokwiok's  featores,  was 
instantaneouBly  kMt  in  a  look  of  the  most  unbounded  and 
WDuder-Btrioken  surprise.  The  person,  whoever  it  was, 
had  oome  in  so  suddenly  and  with  so  little  noise,  that 
Mr.  Piakwiok  had  had  no  time  to  call  out,  or  oppose  their 
entrance.  Whoooulditbe?  A  robber?  Some  evil«minded 
parson  who  had  seen  him  come  up  stairs  with  a  handsome 
watch  in  his  hand,  perhaps.    What  was  he  to  do  1 

The  only  way  in  whion  Mr.  Pickwick  could  oatch  a 
glim]^e  of  hia  mysterious  visitor  with  the  least  duiger 
of  bemg  seen  himself,  was  by  creeping  on  to  the  bed,  and 
peeping  out  from  between  the  curtams  on  the  opposite 
side.  To  this  manGauvre  he  aooordinsly  resorted.  Keep- 
ing the  nwrtains  carefully  closed  with  his  hand,  so  that 
nothing  more  of  him  could  be  seen  than  his  face  and 
night-cap,  and  putting  on  his  spectacles,  he  mustered  up 
courage,  and  looked  out.* 

Mr.  Pickwick  almost  fainted  with  horror  and  dismay. 
Standing  before. the  dressing  glass,  was  a  middle-aged 
lady  in  yellow  curl-papers,  busily  engaged  in  brushing 
what  laoies  call  their  "back  hair."  However  the  un- 
conscious middle-aged  lady  came  into  that  room,  it  was 
quite  clear  that  she  contemplated  remaining  there  for 
the  night ;  for  she  had  brought  a  rushlight  and  ahade 
with  her,  which,  vrith  praiseworthy  precaution  against 
fire,  she  had  stationed  in  a  basin  on  the  floor,  where  it 
was  glimmering  away,  like  a  gigantic  lighthouse,  in  a 
particularly  small  piece  of  water. 

'* Bless  my  soul,"  thought  Mr.  Pickwick,  "what  a 
dreadful  thing!" 

"  Hem  1 "  said  the  lady ;  and  in  went  Mr.  Pickwick's 
head  with  automaton-like  rapidity. 

"  I  never  met  with  anything  so  awful  as  this," — thought 
poor  Mr.  Pickwick,  the  cold  perspiration  starting  in  ^N>ps 
upon  his  night-cap.    "  Never.    This  is  fearful." 

It  was  quite  impossible  to  resist  the  urgent  desire  to 
see  what  was  going  forward.  80  out  went  Mr.  Pickwick's 
head  again.  The  prospect  wfts  worse  than  before.  The 
middle-aged  lady  had  finished  arramong  her  hair ;  had 
carefully  enveloped  it  in  a  muslin  xu^t-oap  with  a  smaU 
plaited  Kvder,  and  was  gibsing  pensively  on  the, firew. 
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•*TIiIb  matter  is  growing  alanniiig'* — reasoned  Mr. 
Piokwiok  with  himgelf.  **  I  oan*t  allow  things  to  go  on 
in  thii  way.  By  the  Belf-poseeaeion  of  that  lady,  it's 
dear  to  me  that  I  must  have  oome  into  the  wrong  room. 
If  I  call  oat,  she'll  alann  the  hovse,  but  if  I  remain  here 
the  oonseqaenoes  will  be  still  more  frightful." 

Bir.  Piokwiok,  it  is  quite  unneoessary  to  say,  was  one 
of  the  most  modest  and  delicate-minded  of  mortals.  The 
▼eiy  idea  of  exhibiting  his  night'Cap  to  a  lady,  over- 
powered him,  but  he  had  tied  those  oonfounded  strinm 
in  a  knot,  and  do  what  he  would,  he  ooaldn^  get  it  off. 
The  disclosure  must  be  made,  fniete  was  only  one  other 
way  of  doing  It.  He  shrank  behind  the  curtains,  and 
called  out  very  londly — 

"  Ha— hum," 

That  the  lady  started  at  this  unexpected  sound  was 
evident,  by  her  falling  up  against  the  rash*li|^t  shade ; 
that  she  persuaded  herself  it  must  have  been  the  effect 
of  imagination  was  equally  dear,  for  whm  Mr.  Piokwiok, 
under  the  impiession  that  she  had  teinted  away,  stone- 
dead  from  fright,  ventured  to  peep  out  again,  she  was 
gaiing  pensively  on  the  fire  as  oefore. 

'*  Most  extraordinary  female  this,''  thought  Mr.  Piok- 
wiok, popping  in  again.    "  Ha — hum.*' 

These  last  sounds,  so  like  those  in  which,  as  legends 
inform  us,  the  feiKxsious  giant  Blunderbore  was  in  the 
habit  of  expressing  his  opinion  that  it  was  time  to  lay  the 
oloth,  were  too  distinctly  audible,  to  be  again  mistakmlor 
the  workings  of  fancy. 

**  Gracious  Heaven  t "  said  the  middle-aged  lady,  **  what's 
thatl" 

**  It's— it's— <mly  a  gentleman.  Ma'am,"  said  Mr.  Pidc- 
wiok,  from  behind  the  curtains. 

"  A  gentleman ! "  said  the  lady  with  a  terrific  scream. 

«•  It's  aU  over,"  thought  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"  A  strange  man  t "  shrieked  the  lady.  Another  instant, 
and  the  house  would  be  alarmed.  Her  gannents  rustled 
as  she  rushed  towards  the  door. 

**  Ma'am  "—said  Mr.  Pickwick,  thrusting  out  his  head, 
in  the  extremity  of  his  desperation,  ^  Ma'am." 

Now  although  Mr.  Pickwick  was  not  actuated  by  any 
definite  object  in  patting  out  his  head,  it  was  instantane- 
ously productive  of  a  g<x)d  effect.  The  lady,  as  we  have 
already  stated,  was  near  the  door.  6he  must  pass  it,  to 
reach  the  staircase,  and  she  would  most  undoubtedly 
have  done  so,  by  this  time,  had  not  the  sudden  appafrition 
of  Mr.  Pickwick's  night-cap  driven  her  back,  into  the 
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roinofcesi  ooner  oi  tlie  apartment,  wbere  she  stood, 
staring  wUdly  at  Mr.  Pickwkk,  whUe  Mr.  Pkskwiek  in  his 
turn,  stared  wildljf  at  her. 

"  Wretch,"  aaid  the  lady,  oovering  her  eyes  with  ber 
hands,  **what  do  yo«  want  here?" 

''Nothing,  Ma'am — nothing  whatever,  Ma'am**;  said 
Mr.  Pickwick  earnestly. 

**  Nothing  I  "  said  the  lady,  looking  up. 

*'  Nothing,  Ma'am,  npon  my  honour,"  said  Mr.  Pick- 
wiek,  nodding  his  head  so  energetically,  that  the  taaseL 
of  his  night-oap  danced  again.  **I  am  almost  ready 
to  sialc.  Ma'am,  beneath  the  oonfuiion  of  addreesing  a 
lady  in  my  night*oap  (here  the  lady  hastily  snatched  oi! 
hers),  but  I  can't  get  it  off.  Ma'am  (here  Mr.  Pickwick 
gave  it  a  tremendous  tug,  in  proof  of  the  statement).  It 
IS  evident  to  me,  Ma'am,  now,  that  I  have  mistaken  this 
bedroom  for  my  own.  I  had  not  been  here  five  minutes. 
Ma'am,  when  you  suddenly  entered  It.** 

**  If  this  improbable  story  be  really  true.  Sir  "--said  the 
lady,  sobbing  violently,  '*you  wiU  leave  it  histantly." 

"I  will.  Ma'am,  with  the  greatest  pleasure,"  replied 
Mr.  Pickwick. 

"  Instantly,  Sir,"  said  the  lady. 

•*Geiiainly,  Ma'am,"  interposed  Mr.  Pickwick  very 
quickly.  *' Certainly,  Ma'am.  I — I — am  veiy  sorry, 
Ma'am,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  making  his  appearance  at 
the  bottom  of  the  bed,  "to  have  been  the  innocent 
occasion  of  this  alarm  and  emotion;  deeply  sorry. 
Ma'am." 

The  lady  pointed  to  the  door.  One  excellent  quality 
of  Mr.  Pickwick's  character  was  beautifully  displayed  at 
this  moment,  under  the  most  trying  circumstances.  Al- 
though he  had  hastily  put  on  his  hat  over  his  night-cap, 
after  the  manner  of  the  old  patrol ;  although  he  oarriM 
his  shoes  and  ^iters  in  his  hand,  and  his  coat  and 
waistcoat  over  his  asm,  nothing  oonld  subdue  his  native 
politeness. 

*'  I  am  exceedingly  sorry.  Ma'am,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick, 
bowing  very  low. 

"  If  you  are,  Sir,  you  will  at  onee  leave  the  room,"  said 
the  lady. 

•* Immediately,  Ma'am;  this  instant.  Ma'am,"  eaid 
Ifr.  Pickwiok,  opening  the  door,  and  dropping  both  his 
shoes  with  a  loud  crash  in  so  doing. 

"  I  trust.  Ma'am,"  resumed  Mr.  Fiokwiok,  gathering  up 
his  shoes,  and  turning  round  to  bow  again.  *<I  trust, 
Ma'am,  that  my  unblemished  character,  and  the  derpte^ 
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MBpeet  I  entertaSn  for  your  gex,  will  plead  m  iome  rtight 
exouBe  fox  this  " — but  More  Mr.  PlektHck  could  oonolnde 
the  sentence,  the  lady  had  thruBt  him  into  the  paeaage, 
and  k>oked  and  bolted  the  door  behind  him. 

Whatever  grounds  of  self-congratulation  Mr.  Piokwiok 
iblght  have,  for  having  escaped  so  quietly  from  his  late 
awkward  situation,  his  present  posHfion  was  by  no  means 
enviable.  He  was  alone,  in  an  open  p^seace,  in  a  strange 
house,  in  the  middle' of  the  night,  hfrlf  dressed;  it  was 
not  to  be  supposed  that  he  oould  find  his  wny  in  perfeet 
darkness  to  a  ro<»n  which  he  had  been  wholly  unable  to 
discover  with  a  light,  and  if  he  made  the  slightest  noise 
in  his  fruitless  attempts  to  do  so,  he  stood  every  ohanee 
of  being  shot  at,  and  perhaps  killed;  by  some  wakeful 
traveller.  He  had  no  resource  hot  to  remain  where  he 
was,  until  daylight  appeared.  So  after  gropina  his  way 
a  few  paces  down  the  passage,  and  to  his  infinite  alatm, 
stumbling  over  several  pairs  of  boots  in  so  doing,  Mr. 
Piokwiok  crouched  into  a  little  recess  in  the  wall,  to  wait 
for  morning,  as  philosophically  as  he  might. 

He  was  not  destined,  however,  to  undergo  this  ad- 
ditional trial  of  patience:  for  he  had  not  been  long 
ensconced  in  his  present  concealment  when,  to  his  un- 
speakable horror,' a  man,  bearing  a  light,  appeared  at  the 
end  of  the  passage.  His  horror  was  suddenly  converted 
into  joy,  however;  when  he  reoognised  the  form  of  his 
faithful  attendant.  It  was  indeed  Mr.  Samuel  Weller, 
who  after  sitting  up  thus  late,  in  oonvenation  with  the 
Boots,  who  was  sittmg  up  for  the  mail,  was  now  about  to 
retire  to  rest. 

**  Sam,'*  said  Mr.  Piokwiok;  suddenly  appeating  before 
him,  '*  Where's  my  bedroom  f  *' 

Mr.  Weller  stared  at  his  master  with  the  most  emphatio 
surprise;  and  it  was  not  until  the  question  had  been 
repeated  three  sevezal  times,  that  he  turned  round,  and 
leu  the  way  to  the  long-sought  apartment. 

"Sam,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick  as  he  ^ot  into  bed.  "I 
have  made  one  of  the  meet  extraordinary  mistakes  to- 
night, that  ever  were  heard  of." 

•'  Wery  likely,  Sir,"  replied  Mr.  Weller  dryly. 

**But  of  this  I  am  determined,  Sam,"  said  Mr.  Piok- 
wiok ;  "  that  if  I  were  to  stop  in  this  house  for  six  months, 
I  would  never  trust  myself  about  it,  alone,  again." 

"That's  the  werv  prudentest  resolution  as  you  could 
come  to,  Sir,"  replied  Mr.  Weller.  <*You  rfcyther  Irant 
somebody  to  look  arter  you.  Sir,  yen  your  iwdgment  goes 
ontawisitiii'."  ^ 
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"  VnuA  do  yoQ  mean  l:^  that,  Sam  ?  "  said  Mr.  Piekniok. 
Ha  raised  himself  in  beo,  and  extended  his  hand,  as  if  he 
were  about  to  say  something  more ;  bat  suddenly  oheokiiig 
himself,  turned  round,  and  bade  his  valet  '*  Good-night. 

**  Oood-night,  Sir,"  replied  Mr  Weller.  fie  paused 
ivhen  he  gc£  outside  the  door—shook  his  head^^-^waUted 
on  ^-^toppad — snnfied  the  candle-— shook  his  head  agaui 
•-«md  finally  proceeded  slowly  to  his  chamber,  apparently 
buried  in  the  profoundest  meditation. 

CHAPTBR  XXm 

IN  WHICH  MR.  SAMUEL  WELLER  BEGINS  TO  DEVOTE 
HIB  ENERGIES  TO  THE  RETURN  MATCH  BETWEEN 
HIM8B£F  AND  MR.  TROTTER 


1 


N  a  small  room  in  the  vicinity  of  the  stable-yaid,  be- 
times in  the  morning;,  which  was  ushered  in  by  Mr. 
Pickwick's  adventure  with  the  middle-aged  lady  in  the 
vellow  oarl-^]^K8,  sat  Mr.  Weller  senior,  preparing 
himself  for  his  journey  to  London.  He  was  sitting  in  an 
exoellent  attitude  for  having  his  portrait  taken;  and 
here  it  is. 

It  is  very  possible  that  at  some  earUer  period  ot  his 
career,  Mr.  Weller's  profile  might  have  presented  a  bold, 
and  detennined  outline.  His  ^e,  however,  had  ezpwided 
under  the  influence  of  good  living,  and  a  dii^>osition 
remarkable  for  resignation  \  and  its  bold  fleshy  curves 
had  so  far  extended  beyond  the  limits  originally  assigned 
them,  that  unless  von  took  a  full  view  of  his  countenance 
in  front,  it  was  difficult  to  distinguish  more  than  the 
extreme  tip  of  a  very  rubicund  nose.  His  chin,  from  th« 
same  cause,  had  acquired  the  grave  and  imposing  form 
which  is  generally  deecribed  by  prefixing  the  word 
**  double  "  to  that  expressive  feature,  and  his  complexion 
exhibited  that  peculmrly  mottled  ccmibination  of  colours 
which  is  only  to  be  seen  in  gentlemen  of  his  profession, 
and  underdone  roast  beef.  Round  his  neok  ne  wore  a 
crimson  travelling  shawl,  which  merged  into  his  chin  by 
such  imperceptlMe  gradations,  that  it  was  diffionlt  to 
distinguish  the  folds  of  the  one,  from  the  fMB  of  the 
other.  Over  this,  he  mounted  a  long  waistcoat  d  a  broad 
pink-striped  pattern,  and  over  that  again,  a  wide-sldrted 
green  coat,  ornamented  with  large  brass  buttons,  whereof 
the  two  which  garnished  the  waist  were  so  far  apart,  that 
no  man  had  ever  beheld  them  both,  at  the  same  time. 
His  hair,  which  was  short,  sleek,  and  blaok,  was  just 
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Tlilble  beneftih  the  oapaoioas  brim  ot  a  low^crowned  brown 
hftt«  Hii  legs  were  enoased  in  knee-cord  breeobes,  and 
paiofced  top-bootB:  and  a  copper  watob-ohain  temunating 
tn  one  eeal,  and  a  key  of  the  same  material,  dangled 
looeely  from  his  ciqiacioiiB  waist-band. 

We  have  said  that  Mr.  Weller  was  engaged  in  preparing 
fov  his  iontnejr  to  London^*~be  was  takug  sustenance,  in 
fact.  On  the  taUe  before  him,  stood  a  pot  of  ale,  a  eold 
ronnd  of  beef,  and  a  very  respectable-looking  loaf,  to  each 
of  which  he  distributed  his  favoars  in  turn,  with  the  most 
rigid  impartiality.  He  had  just  out  a  mighty  slice  &om 
the  latter,  when  the  footsteps  of  somebody  entering  the 
room,  oansed  him  to  raise  his  hB84 ;  Mad  he  beheld  his  son. 

*'  Momin',  Sammy,"  said  the  father. 

The  son  walked  up  to  the  pot  of  ale,  and  noddinff  signi- 
ficantly to  his  parent,  took  a  long  draught  by  way  of  reply. 

**  Weiy  gooa  power  o'  suction,  Sammy,"  said  Mr.  WeUer 
the  elder,  looking  into  the  pot,  when  hk  first-bom  had  s^ 
it  down  haU-emply.  "  You*d  ha'  made  an  uncommon  fine 
oysteii  Sammy,  II  you'd  been  bom  in  that  station  o'  life." 

**  Yee,  I  des-say  I  should  ha'  managed  to  pick  up  a 
respectal>le  livin*,"  replied  Sam«  applying  himself  to  4he 
cold  beef,  with  considerable  vigour. 

"  I'm  wery  sorry,  Sammy,"  said  the  elder  Mr.  WeUer, 
shaking  np  the  ale,  bv  describing  small  cirdes  with  the 
pot,  pteparatory  to  drinking.  *'  I'm  wery  soixy,  Sammy^ 
to  hear  nom  yonr  lips,  as  yon  let  yourself  be  gammoned 
by  that  *eire  mulbei^  man.  I  always  thought,  up  to  thvee 
days  ago,  that  the  names  of  VeUer  and  gammon  eonld 
never  come  into  contract,  Sammy— nevor." 

**  Always  exeeptin'  the  case  of  a  widder,  of  course,"  said 
Sam. 

•«  WSddere,  Sammy,"  replied  Mr.  WeUer,  slightly  chang- 
hig  colour.  **  Widders  nse  'ceptions  to  ev'ry  rale.  I  Imos 
heexd  how  many  ordinary  women,  one  wi&er's  equal  to, 
in  pint  o'  comin'  over  you.  I  think  It's  five-and-twenty^ 
bat  I  dont  rightly  know  vether  it  ain't  more." 

**  Well ;  that's  pretty  well,"  said  Sam. 

"Besides,"  continued  Mr.  Weller,  not  noticing  the 
interraption,  "that's  a  wery  different  thing.  Yon  know 
whatrtheeohnsel  said,  Sammy>  as  defended  the  gen'lem'n 
as  beat  his  wile  with  the  poker,  venever  he  got  joUv. 
*  And  arter  all,  my  Lord,'  says  he,  *  its  a  amiable  weak- 
nesi.'  So  I  says  respeotin'  widders,  Sammy,  and  so  yoo'U 
mif,  ven  you  gets  as  old  as  I  am." 

"  I  ong ht  to  ha'  know'd  better,  I  know,"  said  Sam. 

"Ooght  to  ha'  know'd  better!"  repeated  Mr.  WeUeiB» 
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staiklng  the  table  with  his  fiet.  "  Oilght  to  ha*  know'd 
better  1  why,  I  know  a  young  *mi  as  hasn't  had  half  nor 
quarteryour  eddioation— as  hasn't  slept  about  the  markets, 
no,  not  Bit.  monthB — ^who'd  ha'  soomed  to  be  let  in«  in 
Buoh  a  Tay ;  soomed  it,  Sammy."  In  ihe  exoitemenit  ol 
feeling  prodaoed  by  this  agonising  reflection,  Mr.  WeUer 
rang  the  bell,  and  ordered  an  additional  pint  of  ale. 

*' Well,  it's  no  use  talking  about  it  now,"  said  Sam. 
"  It's  over,  and  can't  be  helped,  and  that's  one  oonsola- 
tion,  as  they  alyays  says  in  Turkey,  ven  they  cuts  the 
wrong  man's  head  off.  .  It's  my  inninKs  now^  goT'mor, 
and  as  soon  as  I  catches  hold  o'  this  here  Trotter,  I'll 
have  a  good  *un." 

*'  I  hope  you  will,  Sammy.  I  hope  you  will,"  returned 
Mr.  Weller.  *<  Here's  your  health,  Sammy,  and  may 
yon  speedily  vipe  off  the  disgrace  as  you've  inflicted  on 
the  family  name."  In  honour  of  this  toast  Mr.  Weller 
imbibed  at  a  draught,  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  newly* 
anivedtpint,  and  handed  it  over  to  his  son,  to  dispqsa  of 
the  remainder,  which  he  instantaneously  did. 

**And  now,  Sammy,"  said  Mr.  WeUer,  consulting  the 
large  double-cased  silver  watch  that  hung  at  the  end  of  the 
copper  chain.  **  Now  it's  time  I  was  up  at  the  office  to 
get  my  vay-bill,  and  see  the  coach  loaded ;  for  coaehes, 
Sammy,  is  like  guns — ^they  requires  to  be  loaded  with  wery 
great  care  afore  they  go  off." 

▲t  this  parental  and  professional  joke,  Mr.  WeUer 
junio^  smiled  a  filial  smile.  His  revered  parent  continjied 
m  a  solemn  tone — 

"  I'm  a  goin'  to  leave  you,  Samivel,  my  boy,  and  there's 
no  telling  ven  I  shall  see  you  again.  Your  mother-in-law 
may  ha'  been  too  much  for  me,  or  a  thousand  things  may 
have  happened  by  the  time  you  next  hears  any  news  o' 
the  celebrated  Mr.  Veller  o'  the  Bell  Savage.  The  family 
name  depends  wery  much  upon  you,  Samivel,  and  I  hope 

rni'U  do  wot's  right  by  it.  Upon  all  little  pints  o'  breedin' , 
know  I  may  trust  you  as  veil  oa  if  it  wae  my.  own  sell. 
So  I've  only  this  here  one  little  bit  of  adwioe  to  give  yoa« 
If  ever  you  gets  to  up'ards  o'  fifty,  and  feels  disposed  .to 
go  a  marryin'  anybody— no  matter  who^ist  you  shut 
yourself  up  in  your  own  room,  if  you've  got  one,  and  pison 
yourself  off  hand.  Hangin's  wulgar,  so  don't  yea  nave 
nothin'  to  say  to  that.  Pison  yourself,  Samivel,  my  boy, 
pison  yourself,  and  you'll  be  glad  on  it  arterwards."  Wi£h 
these  affecting  words,  Mr.  Weller  looked  steadfastly  on 
his  son,  and  turning  slowly  upon  his  heel, 
from  his  sight. 
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In  the  oontempIatiTe  mood  which  these  worda  had 
awakened,  Mr.  Samuel  Weller  walked  forth  from  the 
Great  White  Horse  when  his  father  had  left  him ;  and 
bending  his  steps  towards  Saint  Clement's  Church, 
endeavoured  to  dissipate  his  melancholy,  bv  strolling 
among  its  ancient  precincts.  He  had  loitered  about,  for 
some  time,  when  he  found  himself  in  a  retired  spot— a 
kind  of  court-yard  of  venerable  appearance — which  he 
discovered  had  no  other  outlet  than  uie  turning  by  which 
he  had  entered.  He  was  about  retracing  his  steps,  when 
he  was  suddenly  transfixed  to  the  spot  bv  a  sudden  ap- 
pearance ;  and  the  mode  and  manner  of  this  appearance, 
we  now  proceed  to  relate. 

Mr.  Samuel  Weller  had  been  staring  up  at  the  old  red 
brick  houses  now  and  then,  in  his  deep  abstraction, 
bestowing  a  wink  upon  some  healthy-looking  servant-girl 
as  she  drew  up  a  blind,  or  threw  open  a  bedroom  window, 
when  the  green  gate  of  a  garden  at  the  bottom  of  the 
yard,  opened,  and  a  man  having  emerged  therefrom, 
closed  the  green  gate  very  carefully  after  him,  and 
walked  brisuy  towards  the  very  spot  where  Mr.  Weller 
was  standing. 

Now  taking  this,  as  an  isolated  fact,  unaccompanied 
by  any  attendant  circumstances,  there  was  nothixig  veary 
eztraordinaiy  in  it,  because  in  many  parts  of  the  world, 
men  do  come  out  of  gardens,  close  green  gates  after  them, 
and  even  walk  briskly  away,  without  attracting  any  par- 
ticular share  of  public  observation.  It  is  clear,  therefore, 
that  there  must  have  been  something  in  the  man,  or  in 
his  manner,  or  both,  to  attract  Mr.  Weller's  particular 
notice.  Whether  there  was,  or  not,  we  must  leave  the 
reader  to  determine,  when  we  have  faithfully  recounted 
the  behaviour  of  the  individual  in  question. 

When  the  man  had  shut  the  green  gate  after  him,  he 
walked,  as  we  have  said  twice  already,  with  a  brisk  paoe 
up  the  court-yard ;  but  he  no  sooner  caught  sight  of  Mr. 
Weller,  than  he  ftkltered,  and  stopped,  as  if  uncertain  for 
the  moment  what  course  to  adopt.  As  the  green  gate 
was  closed  behind  him,  and  there  was  no  other  outlet  but 
the  one  in  front,  however,  he  was  not  long  in  perceiving 
that  he  must  pass  Mr.  Samuel  Weller  to  get  away.  He 
therefore  resumed  his  brisk  pace,  and  advanced,  staring 
straii^t  before  him.  The  most  extraordinarjr  thing  about 
the  man  was,  that  he  was  contorting  his  face  mto  the  most 
fearful  and  astonishing  grimaces  that  ever  were  beheld. 
Nature's  handiwork  never  was  disguised  with  such  extra- 
ordinary artificial  carving,  as  the  man  had  overlaid  his 
countenance  with,  in  one  moment. 
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*' Well,"^— said  Mr.  Weller  to  hlmflelf,  as  the  man 
apiproached.  '*  This  is  veiry  odd.  I  could  ha'  swon  tt 
was  him." 

Up  came  the  man,  and  his  face  became  more  frightfully 
distorted  than  ever,  as  he  drew  near«v. 

''I  oonld  take  my  oath  to  that  '^re  black  hair,  and 
mnlberry  snit,"  said  Mr.  Weller ;  "  only  I  never  see  such 
a  face  as  that,  afore." 

As  Mr.  Weller  said  this,  the  man's  features  assumed  an 
unearKhly  twinge,  perfectly  hideous.  He  was  obliged  to 
pass  veiy  near  Sam  however,  and  the  scrutinising  glanoe 
of  that  geiitleman  enabled  him  to  detect,  under  all  these 
appalling  twists  of  feature,  something  too  like  the  small 
eyes  of  Mr.  Job  letter,  to  be  easily  mistaken. 

"  Hallo,  you  Sir,"  shouted  Sam,  fiercely. 

The  stranger  stopped. 

"  Hallo,*'  repeated  Sam,  still  more  gruffly. 

The  man  with  the  horrible  face,  looked,  with  the 
greatest  surprise,  up  the  court,  and  down  the  court,  and 
£d  at  the  windows  of  the  houses — everywhere  but  at  Sam 
Weller— and  took  another  step  forward,  when  he  wan 
brought  to  again,  by  another  shout. 

«  Hallo,  you  Sur,"~said  Sam,  for  the  third  time. 

There  was  no  pmtending  to  mistake  where  the  voice 
came  from  now,  so  the  stranger,  having  no  other  resource, 
at  last  l<k>ked  Sam  Weller  full  in  the  face. 

'^It'lron't  do.  Job  Trotter,"  said  Sam.  **  Gome^  none 
o'  that  ^)i^  nonsense.  You  ain't  so  wery  'ansome  that 
you  can  afford  to  throw  avay  many  o'  your  good  looks. 
Bring  them  'ere  eyes  o'  youSr'n  back  into  their  proper 

E laces,  or  I'll  knock  'em  out  of  your  head  D  ye 
ear?" 

As  Mr.  Weller  appeared  fully  disposed  to  atft  up  to  the 
spirit  of  this  address,  Mr.  Trotter  gradually  allowed  his 
fMe  to  resume  its  natural  expression ;  and  then  giving  a 
start  of  joy,  exclaimed,  **  What  do  I  see  ?    Mr.  Waiker  1  ** 

"Ah,'^  replied  Sam — "Youte  wery  glad' to  see  me, 
ain't  you  ?  " 

**  Olad  t "  exclaimed  Job  Trotter—"  Oh,  Mr.  Walker,  ii 
you  had  but  known  how  I  have  looked  forward  to  this 
meeting !  Ii  is  too  much,  Mr.  Walker;  I  cannot  bear  it, 
indeed  I  cannot."  And  with  these  words,  Mr.  Trotter 
burst  into  a  regular  inundation  of  tears,  and,  flinging  his 
arms  round  those  of  Mr.  Weller,  embraced  him  closely, 
in  an  ecstasy  of  joy. 

**  Gtet  ofi,"  cried  Sam,  highly  indignant  at  this  process, 
l^pd  vainly  endeavouring  to  ejctrloate  himfelf  from  the 
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grasp  of  his  enthasiaBtio  aoqnaintanoe.  *'  Gat  ofi,  I  tell 
^u.  What  are  you  crying  over  me  for,  you  poxUble 
ingine  I " 

"  Because  I  am  so  glad  to  see  you,"  replied  Job 
Trotter,  gradually  releasing  Mr.  Weller,  as  the  fint 
symptoms  of  his  pugnacity  disappeared.  "Oh,  Mr. 
WaUcer,  this  is  too  much.*' 

'*  Too  much  t "  echoed  iSam,  '*  I  think  it  is  too  mnch — 
layther.    Now  what  have  you  got  to  say  to  me,  eh  ?  " 

Mr.  Trotter  noade  no  reply ;  for  the  little  pink  pocket 
handkerchief  was  in  full  force. 

"  What  have  you  got  to  say  to  me,  afore  I  knock  your 
head  ofi? "  repeated  Mr.  WeUer,  in  a  threatening  manner. 

"  Eh  r*  said  Mr.  Trotter,  with  a  look  of  Tirtuous  sur- 
prise. 

"  What  have  you  got  to  say  to  me  ?  " 

<•  I,  Mr.  Walker  1 " 

*'  Don't  call  me  Valker ;  my  name's  Veller ;  you  know 
that  veil  enough.    What  have  you  got  to  say  to  me  ?." 

"  Bless  you,  Mr.  Walker — WeUer  I  mean^««  great  many 
things,  if  you  will  come  away  somewhere,  where  we  ci^i 
talk  comfortably.  If  you  knew  how  I  have  looked  lor 
you,  Mr.  WeUer—" 

"  Wery  hard,  indeed,  I  s'pose?"  said  Sam,  drily. 

'*  Very,  very.  Sir,"  replied  Mr.  Trotter,  without  moving 
a  muscle  of  his  face.    "  But  shake  hands,  Mr.  Weiler." 

Sam  eyed  his  oompanion  for  a  few  seconds,  and  then 
as  il  aotuated  by  a  sudden  impulse,  complied  with  his 
request. 

"  How,"  said  Job  Tiotter,  as  they  walked  away^*-"  How 
is  your  dear,  good  master  7  Oh,  he  is  a  worthy  centle* 
man,  Mr.  Weiler.  I  hope  he  didn't  catch  cold,  that 
dreadful  night.  Sir." 

There  was  a  momentary  look  of  deep  slyness  in  Job 
Trotter^s  eye  as  he  said  this,  which  ran  a  thrill  through 
Mr.  Waller's  clenched  fist  as  he  burnt  with  a  desire  to 
miyce.a  demonstration  on  his  ribs.  Sam  constrained 
himself,  however,  and  replied  that  his  master  was 
aactrema]gr  wall. 

•*  Oh,  I  am  ao  glad,"  replied  Mr  Trotter,  **  is  he  here  ?  " 

"  Is  yoiur'n  ?  "  asked  Sam,  by  way  of  reply. 

**  Oh  yes,  he  is  here,  and  I  grieve  to  say,  Mr.  Weiler,  ha 
is  going  on,  worse  than  ever." 

"  Ah,  ah  ?"  said  Sam. 

**  Oh,  shocking— terrible." 

**  At  a  boarding-sohool  7  "  said  Sam. 

"N0|  not  at  a  boarding-school,'*  replied  Job  Trottec, 
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with  tiia  same  sly  look  which  Sam  had  notioad  bef c^Ye — 
'*  Not  at  a  boarding-school." 

"At  thehoose  with  the  green  gate?'*  inquired  Sam, 
eyeing  his  companion  closely. 

"  No,  no— oh,  not  there,"  replied  Job,  with  a  quiokness 
▼ery  onnsual  to  him,  "  not  there.*' 

"What  was  yoti  a  doin'  there?"  asked  Sttn,  with  a 
shamglanoe — <*  Gk>t  inside  the  gate  by  accident,  perhaps  ?  " 

*<  Why,  Mr.  Weller,"  repUed  Job, «'  I  dont  mhid  telling 
yon  my  little  secrets,  because  yon  know  we  took  snch  a 
lancy  for  each  other  when  we  first  met.  Yoo  recollect 
how  pleasant  we  were  that  morning?" 

"  Oh  yes,"  said  Sam,  impatiently — *'  I  remember. 
Weft/* 

"Well,"  replied  Job,  speaking  with  g^reat  precision, 
and  in  the  low  tone  of  a  man  who  communicates  an  im- 
portant secret — **  In  that  house  with  the  green  gate,  Mr. 
Welter,  they  keep  a  good  many  servants." 

"So  I  should  think,  from  the  look  on  it,"  interposed 


"  Yes,"  continued  Mr.  Trotter,  "  and  one  of*  them  is  a 
cook,- who  has  saved  up  a  little  money,  Mr.  Weller,  and 
is  desirous,  if  she  can  establish  herself  in  life,  to  open  a 
little  shop  in  the  chandlery  way,  you  see." 

*  Yes/^ 

"Yes,  Mr.  Weller.  Well,  Sir,  I  met  her  at  a  chapel 
that  I  go  to—a  very  neat  little  chapel  in  this  town,  Mr. 
Weller,  where  they  sing  the  number  four  collection  of 
hymns,  which  I  generally  carry  about  with  me,  in  a  little 
book,  which  you  may  perhaps  have  seen  in  my  hand — 
and  I  got  a  litlAe  intimate  witli  her,  Mr.  Weller,  and  from 
that^  an  aoquahitance  sprung  up  between  us,  and  I  mav 
venture  to  say,  Mr.  Weller,  that  I  am  to  be  the  chandler.'^' 

"Ah,  and  a  wery  amiable  chandler  you'll  make," 
replied  Sam,  eyeing  Job  with  a  side  look  of  intense  dis- 
like. 

**Th/B  gvsat  advantage  of  this,  Mr.  W«ller,"  continued 
Job,  hie-eyes  filling  with  tears  as  he  spoke,  "  will  be,  that  I 
shall  be  able  to  iMve  my  present  disgraceful  service  with 
that  bad  man,  and  to  devote  myself  to  a  better  and  more 
virtuous  life— more  Hke  the  way  in  which  I  was  brought 
up,  Mr.  Weller." 

"  Yon  must  ha'  been  wery  nicely  brought  up,"  said  Sam. 

"  Oh,  very,  Mr.  Weller,  very,"  replied  Job ;  s«d  at  the 
recollection  of  the  purity  of  his  youthful  days,  Mr. 
Trotter  puUed  forth  the  pink  handkerohlef,  and  wept 
copiously 
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**  You  must  ha'  been  an  uncommon  nioe  boy,  to  go  to 
school  vith,"  said  Sam. 

**  I  was»  Sir,"  replied  Job,  heaving  a  deep  sigh.  **  I  was 
the  idol  of  the  place."  • 

"Ah."  said  Sam,  "I  don't /Wonder  at  it.  What  a 
comfort  you  must  ha'  been  to  your  hlessed  mother." 

At  these  words  Mr.  Job  Trotter  inserted  an  end  of  the 
pink  handkecohief  into  the  comer  of  each  eye,  one  alter 
the  other,  and  began  to  weep  copiously. 

"Vhat's  the  matter  vith  the  man?"  said  Sam  in- 
dignantly. "Chelsea  waterworks  is  nothin'  to  yon. 
What  are  you  melting  vith  now^—the  oonsoionsness  o' 
willainy?" 

*'  I  cannot  keep  my  feelings  down,  Mr.  Weller,"  said  Job, 
after  a  short  pause.  "  To  think  tlxat  my  master  should 
have  suspected  the  conversation  I  had  with  youxs^  and  so 
dragged  me  away  in  a  post-chaise,  and  after  persuading 
the  sweet  young  lady  to  say  she  knew  nothing  of  him, 
and  bribing  the  school-mistress  to  do  the  same,  deserted 
her  for  a  better  speculation,— oh  t  Mr.  Weller,  it  makes 
me  shudder." 

"  Oh,  that  was  the  vay,  was  it  ?  "  said  Mr.  Weller. 

"  To  be  sure  it  was,"  replied  Job. 

"  Veil,"  said  Sam,  as  they  had  now  arrived  near  the 
Hotel,  "  I  vant  to  have  a  little  bit  o'  talk  vnth  you,  Job ; 
so  if  you're  not  partickler  engaged«  I  should  like  to  see 
you  at  the  Great  White  Horse  to-night,  somewheres  about 
eight  o'clock." 

*'  I  shall  be  sure  to  come,"  said  Job. 

"  Ves,  you'd  better,"  replied  Sam,  with  a  very  meaning 
look>  '*  or  else  I  shall  perhaps  be  asldn'  arter  you,  at  the 
other  side  of  the  green  gate,  and  then  I  might  out  you 
out,  you  know." 

"  I  shall  be  sure  to  be  with  you,"  said  Mr.  Trotter ;  and 
wringing  Sam's  hand  with  the  utmost  fervottr»  he  walked 
away. 

"  Take  care.  Job  Trotter,  take  care,"  said  Sam»  looking 
after  him,  "  or  I  shall  be  one  too  many  for  you  this  time,  I 
shall,  indeed."  Having  uttered  this  soliloquy,  and  looked 
after  Job  till  he  was  to  be  seen  no  more,  Mr.  Weller  made 
the  best  of  his  way  to  his  master's  bedroom. 

"  It's  aU  in  training,  Sir,"  said  Sam. 

"  What's  in  training,  Sam  ?  "  inquired  Mr.  Piokwiok. 

*'  I  have  found  'em  out.  Sir,"  said  Sam. 

"Found  out  who?" 

"  That  'ere  queer  customer,  and  the  melan-choUy  ohap 
wUh  t^e  black  hair." 


\ 
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•'Impossible,  Sam  I"  said  Mr.  Piokwiok,  with  the 
greatest  enexgy — **  Where  are  they,  Sam ;  where  are 
they?" 

<*  Hush,  hush  f "  replied  Mr.  Weller ;  and  as  he  as- 
sisted Mr.  Piokwiok  to  axess,  he  detailed  the  plan  of  action 
on  which  he  pioposed  to  enter. 

**Bat  when  is  this  to  be  done,  Sam?"  inquired  Mr. 
Piokwiek. 

"  All  in  good  time,  Sir,"  replied  Sam. 

Whe^er  it  was  done  in  good  time,  or  not,  will  be  seen 
hereafter. 

CHAPTER  XXIV 

WHEREIN  MR.  PETER  MAGNUS  GROWS  JEALOUS,^ AND 
THE  MIDDLE-AGED  LADY  APPREHENSIVE,  WHICH 
BRINGS  THE  PICKWICKIAN6  WITHIN  THE  GRASP 
OF  THE  LAW 

njHEN  Mr.  Piokwiok  descended  to  the  room  in  which 
VV  he  and  Mr.  Peter  Magnus  had  spent  the  preceding 
evening,  he  found  that  gentleman  with  the  major  part  of 
the  contents  of  the  two  bags,  the  leathern  hat-box,  and 
the  brown-paper  parcel,  displayed  to  all  possible  advan- 
tage on  his  person,  while  he  himself  was  pacing  up  and 
down  the  room  in  a  state  of  the  utmost  excitement  and 
agitation. 

"  Oood-moming,  Sir,"  said  Mr.  Peter  Magnus— **  What 
do  you  think  of  this,  Sir  ?  " 

*'  Vezy  efieotive  indeed,"  replied  Mr.  Pickwick,  survey- 
ing the  gannents  of  Mr.  Peter  Magnus  with  a  good-natured 
smile. 

«« Yes,  I  think  it'll  do,"  said  Mr.  Magnus.  *•  Mr.  Pick- 
wick, 8k,  I  have  sent  up  my  card." 

•<  Have  you  ?  "  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

*'  Yes ;  and  the  waiter  brought  back  word,  that  she 
would  see  me  at  eleven — at  eleven.  Sir ;  it  only  wants  a 
quarter  now." 

"  Very  near  the  time,"  sadd  Mr.  Pickwick. 

'*  Yes,  it  is  rather  near,"  replied  Mr.  Magnus,  '*  rather 
too  near  to  be  pleasant    eh  1  Mr.  Pickwick,  Sir  ?  " 

*'  Confidence  is  a  great  thing  in  these  cases,"  observed 
Mr.  Pickwick. 

"  I  believe  it  is.  Sir,"  said  Mr.  Peter  Magnus.  "  I  am 
very  confident,  Sir.  Really,  Mr.  Pickwick,  I  do  not  see 
why  a  man  should  feel  any  fear  in  such  a  case  as  this, 
Sir.    What  is  it,  Sir?    There's  nothing  to  be  ashamed 
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of ;  H*8  s  matter  of  ttiutual  aooommodfttioiiv  nothing  more. 
HaBbuad  on  one  side,  wife  on  the  other.  That's  my  view 
of  the  matter,  Mr.  Pickwick." 

"  It  is  a  very  philosophical  One,"  replied  Mr.  Piokwiok. 
**  But  breakfast  is  waiting,  Mr.  Magnus.    Ck>me." 

Down  they  sat  to  breakfast,  but  it  wae  evident,  not- 
withstMiding  the  boasting  of  Mr*  Peter  Magnus,  that  he 
laboured  under  a  very  considerable  degree  of  nervoasness, 
of  which  loss  of  appetite,  a  propensity  to  upeet  the  tea- 
things,  a  spectral  attempt  at  drollery;  and  an  iitorifltible 
inclination  to  look  at  the  clock  every  other  seoond,  were 
among  the  principal  symptoms. 

*'  He — he — he,'^  tittered  Mr.  Magnus,  affecting  cheer- 
fulness, and  gasping  with  agitation.    '*  It  only  wants  two 
minutes,  Mr.  Piokwiok.    Am  I  pale.  Sir  ?  " 
;     "  Not  very,"  replied  Mr.  Pickwick. 

.^ere  was  a  brief  pause. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Pickwick ;  but  havie'  you  ever 
done  this  sort  of  thing  in  your  time  ?  "  said  Mr.  Magnus. 

"You  mean  proposing?"  said  Mr.  Piokwiok. 

"Yes."  '  ■■ 

"Never,"  said  Mr.  Piokwiok,  with  great  energy, 
"never." 

"  You  have  no  idea,  then,  how  ifs  best  to  begin  ?  '*  said 
Mr.  Magnus. 

"  Why,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  "  I  may  have  formed  some 
ideas  upon  the  subject,  but,  as  I  have  never  submitted 
them  to  the  test  of  experience,  I  should  be  sotry  if  you 
were  induced  to  regulate  your  proceedings  by  them." 

"I  should  feel  very  much  obliged  to  you,  talt  airy  advice. 
Sir,"  said  Mr.  Magnus,  taking  another  look  at  the  olook, 
the  hand  of  which  was  verging  on  the  five  minutes  past. 

"Well,  Sir,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  with  the  proloond 
solemnity  with  which  that  great  man  could,  when  he 
pleased,  render  his  remarks  so  deefrfy  impressive — "  I 
should  commence,  Sir,  with  a  tribute  to  the  lady's  beauty 
and  excellent  qualities ;  'from  them,  Sir,  I  should  diverge 
to  my  own  unworthiness." 

"  Very  good,**  said  Mr.  Magnus. 

"  Unworthiness  for  her  only,  mind,  Sir,"  resumed  Mr. 
Pickwick ;  "  for  to  shew  that  I  was  not  wholly  unworthy. 
Sir,  I  should  take  a  brief  review  of  my  past  life,  and 
present  condition.  I  should  argue,  by  analogy,  that  to 
anybody  else,  I  must  be  a  vezr  desirable  object.  I  should 
then  expatiate  on  the  warmth  of  my  love,  and  the  depth 
of  my  devotion.  Perhaps  I  might  then  be  tempitea  to 
seise  her  hknd." 
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"  Yes,  I  see/'  said  Mr.  Magnus ;  "  that  would  be  a  yery 
great  point." 

"  I  should  then,  Sir,"  continued  Mr,  Pickwick,  growing 
wanner  as  the  subject  presented  itself  in  more  glowing 
colours  before  him — "I  should  then,  Sir,  come  to  the 

?lain  and  simjple  question,  '  Will  you  have  me  ? '  I  think 
am  justified  m  assuming  that  upon  this,  she  would  turn 
away  her  head.'* 

**  You  think  that  may  be  taken  for  granted  ?  "  said  Mr. 
Magnus ;  "  because,  if  she  did  not  do  that  at  the  right 
place,  it  would  be  embarrassing." 

"  I  think  she  would,"  said  Mr,  Pickwick.  «•  Upon  this. 
Sir,  I  should  squeese  her  hand,  and  I  think — I  tktnk^  Mr. 
Magnus — that  after  I  had  done  that,  supposing  there  was 
no  refusal,  I  should  gently  draw  away  the  handkerchief, 
which  my  slight  knowledge  of  human  nature  leads  me  to 
suppose  the  lady  would  be  applying  to  her  eyes  at  the 
moment,  and  steal  a  respectful  kiss.  I  think  I  should 
kiss  her,  Mr.  Magnus ;  and  at  this  particular  point,  I  am 
decidedly  of  opinion  that  if  the  lady  were  going  to  take 
me  at  all,  she  would  murmur  Into  my  ears  a  bashful 
acceptance," 

Mr.  Magnus  started:  gazed  on  Mr.  Pickwick's  intelligent 
face,  for  a  short  time  in  silence,  and  then  (the  dial  point- 
ing to  the  ten  minutes  past)  shook  him  Warmly  by  the 
hand,  and  rushed  desperately  from  the  room. 

Mr,  Pickwick  had  taken  a  few  strides  to  and  fro ;  and 
the  small  hand  of  the  clock  following  the  latter  part  of 
his  example,  had  arrived  at  the  figure  which  indicates  the 
half  hour,  when  the  door  suddenly  opened.  He  turned 
round  to  gpreet  Mr.  Peter  M^mus,  and  encountered  in  his 
stead  the  joyous  face  of  Mr.  Tupman,  the  serene  counten- 
ance of  Mr.  Winkle,  and  the  intellectual  lineaments  of 
Mr.  Snodgrass. 

As  Mr.  Pickwick  greeted  them,  Mr.  Peter  Magnus 
tripped  Into  the  room. 

*'My  friends,  the  gentleman  I  was  speaking  of,  Mr. 
Magnus,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"Your  servant,  gentlemen,"  said  Mr.  Magnus,  evidently 
In  a  high  state  of  excitement ;  "  Mr.  Pickwick,  allow  me 
to  speak  to  you,  one  moment,  Sir." 

As  he  said  this,  Mr.  Magnus  harnessed  his  forefinger  to 
Mr.  Pickwick's  button-hole,  and,  drawing  him  into  a 
window  recess,  said — 

<* Oonoratulate  me,  Mr.  Pickwick;  I  followed  yonr  ad* 
vice  to  the  very  letter." 

<*  And  it  was  all  correct,  was  it  ?  "  inquired  Mr  Pickwick. 
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**  It  was,  Sir^^-coald  not  pooeibly  have  beon  better/' 
replied  Mr.  Magnus ;  **  Mr.  Pickwick,  she  ia  mine.*' 

'^I  oongratulate  von,  mtb  all  my  heart,''  replied  Mr. 
Pickwick,  warmly  fioaking  his  n.ew  friend  by  the  h&nd, 

**  You  must  see  her,  8ir,"  said  Mr.  Magnus ;  "  thia  way, 
il  you  please.  Bxcuse  us  for  one  instant,  gentlemen." 
Aad  ^vurrying  on  in  this  w&y,  Mr.  Peter  Magnus  drew  Mr. 
Piokwiok  from  the  room.  He  paused  at  the  next  door  in 
the  Mssage,  and  tapped  gently  thereat. 

"  Qome  in^'*  said  a  female  voioe.    And  in  they  went, 

"Miss  Witherfield,"  said  Mr.  Ma^us,  "allow  me  to 
intxodoca  my  very  particular  friend,  Mr.  Pickwick.  jMr. 
Pickwick,  I  beg  to  make  you  known  to  Miss  Wit^er^ 
field." 

The  lady  was  at  the  upper  end  of  the  room,  and  as  Mr. 
Pickwick  bowed,  he  took  his  spectacles  from  his  waist- 
coat pocket,  and  put  them  on,  a  process  which  he  had  no 
sooner  gone  through,  than,  uttering  an  exclamation  of 
surprise,  Mr.  Pickwick  retreated  several  paces,  and  the 
lady»  with  a  half-suppressed  scream,,  hid .  her  face  in  her 
hands,  and  dropped  into  a  chair,  whereupon  Mr.  Peter 
Magnus  was  struck  motionless  on  the  spot,  and  gazed 
from  one, to  t^e  other,  with  a  countenance  expiessiyeof 
the  extwmities  of  hozxor  and  surprise. 

This  certainly  wae,  to  all  appearance,  yery  unaccount- 
able behayiour,.but  the  fact  was,  that  Mr.  Pickwick  no 
sooner  put  on  his  spectacles,  than  he  at  once  recognised 
ia  the  future  Mrs.  Magnuathe  lady  into  whose, room  he 
had  so  unwarrantably  intruded  on  the  previous  night; 
and  the  spectacles  bad  no  sooner  crossed  Mr,  Pickwick's 
nose,  than  the  lady  at  once  identified. the  countenance 
which  she  had  seen  .surrounded  by  all  the  horrors  of  a 
night-:ea{>»  So  the  l&dy  screamed,  and  Mr.  Pickwick 
started. 

'*Mr.  Pickwick!"  exclaimed  Mr.  Maonus,  lost  in  as- 
tonishment, "  what  is  the  meaning  of  this,  Sir  ?  What 
is  the  meaning  of  it,  Sir?"  added  ^r.  Magnus  in  a 
threatening,  and  a  louder  tone. 

" Sir"  said  Mr*  Piekwick,  somewhat  indig^ant  at  the 
very  sudden  manner  in  which  Mr.  Peter  Magnus  had 
conjugated  himself  into  the  imperative  mood,  ''I  decline 
answering  that  question." 

"  You  decline  it,  Sir  ?  "  said  Mr,  Magnus. 

**Ido,  Sir,"  replied  Mr.  Pickwick;  "I  object  to  say- 
ing anything  whion  may  compromise  that  lady,  or  awaken 
unpleasant  recollections  in  her  breast,  without  her  consent 
and  pennissioB." 
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'«MliB'¥^faMrfl«id,"  said  MK  Peter MAgnus,  "do-yd« 
know  tM  pertoli  ?  *^ 
** Knowhim f  *'  repea4ed the  nAddle-aged  lady, fa«8liAi»- 

'*  Yes,  Itnow  Urn,  Ma'unv  I  said  Imcm  kiM/^  le^ied  Mvi 
Magnns,  with  fered^. 

"  I  bate  seen  hte/'  replied  tb«  svlddfte-a^d  lady. 

'*WheM?"  Inqmred  Mr.  Magnus,  '« where?" 

"That,"  said  the*  middle*«ged< lady,  Tifidmg  from-  her 
seak,  and  aYertfng  heir  head,  '*  that  I *wouldiioti< reveal  for 
worldtf."^ 

**  I  understand  you,  Ma- am,"  said  Mr*  Pickwiek,  **and 
respeot  your^eaiDaeyi;  it  shall  nevier  be  reveaM  by  me, 
depend  upon  it." 

"Upon  my  woid,  Ma'itt/'  said  Mr.  Magnus,  **oon- 
sideving  tiie  sitcwfeion  ii»  whiob  I  am  placed  with  regard 
to  wmtHi;  yeo  cany  this  msfttor  off  with  tolerable 
ooomees^tolefable  cootness,  Mk'aai." 

"Gro«l  Mri  Magiius;"  said  the  middle-aged  lady;  and 
here  she  wept  vbiy  oopfoushr  indeed. 

"Addrese  your  obeerrabions  to  me,  Sir,"  interposed 
Mr*  Pickwicto;  "  I  alone  am  to  blame,  if  anybody  be."^ 

"  Oh  t  you  aloiMi  ave'  to  blame,  are  you,  Sit  ?  "  said  Mr. 
Magnus;  "I—I— see  through  this,  Sir.  You  repeat  of 
yoitr  deteimlnatton  now»  do  you?" 

*•  My  aeteemiDation  1 "  said  Mr.  Piokwfok. 

'*  Your  determination,  Sir.'  Oht  doa't  staore  at  me. 
Sir/'  said  Mr<  Magnus;  **I  reoDlleet  your  woide  lairt 
nigbl,  Sir.  Yov  oame  dowti  hete.  Sir,  to  expose  the 
treaehery  and  falsehood  of  an  indKidval  on  whose  truth 
and  honour  you  liad  plaoed  impkielt  reliance — eh?** 
Here  Mr.  Peleto  MagunS'  indulged  m  a  prolonged  sneer; 
and  taking  ofthfts-  green  speotaolee^whioh  be  probably 
found  'snpetftuons  in.  his  fit  of  jealousy— rolled  his  Kttle 
eyes  about,  in<  a  manner  which  was  frightful  to  b^oid.> 

**Eh?"  said  Mr.  Magnus;  and  then  he  repesfted  the 
sneer  with  ineieased  effect.  "  But  you  shall  answer  it.  Sir." 

"  Answer  what  ?  "  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"Never  miind,  Sir,"  replied 'Mr.  Magnus,  striding  op 
and  doWn<the  room — "  Never  mind.'' 

There'  mwet  bb  something  very  comprehensive  in  this 
phrase  of  "  Never- mind,"  for  we  de  not  recollect  to  hwre 
ever  witnessed  a  quaorrel  In  the  street,  at  sk  theatre,  pubHc 
roorn^  or  eleewhere|4n  which.-  it  has  not  been  the-  etandaid 
reply  to  all  belligerent  tnquiriee.  "  Do  yoa  oali  yourself 
a  gentleman,. Sir P"— "Never  mind,  Sir."  "Did  I  offer 
to  say  anything 'to  the  yonng  woman,  Sir?"— "Never 
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mind,  Sir."  "  Do  you  wftatyoor  head  ]mook«d  ttp  a^fkinst 
that  wall,  Sir?"— ''Never  mind,  Sir."  It  is  ohaervable, 
too,  that  there  wonld  appear  to  he  some  hidden  taunt  in 
this  universal  *'  Never  mind,"  which  rouses  more  indigna* 
tion  in  the  bosom  ol  the  individual  addressed,  than  the 
most  lavish  abuse  oould  possibly  awaken. 

We  do  not  mean  to  assert  that  the  Sipplioation  of  this 
brevity  to  himself,  struck  exactly  that  indignation  to  Mr. 
Pickwick's  soul,  which  it  would  infallibly  have  roused  in 
a  vulgar  breast.  We  merely  record  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Pickwick  opened  the  room  door,  and  abruptly  called  out, 
"Tupman,  come  here." 

Mr.  Tupman  immediately  presented  himself,  with  a 
look  of  very  considerable  surprise. 

"Tupman,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  "a  secret  of  some 
delicacy,  in  which  that  lady  is  concerned,  is  the  cause 
ol  a  dinerence  which  has  just  arisen  between  this  gentle- 
man and  myself.  When  I  assure  him,  in  yonr  presence, 
that  it  has  no  relation  to  himself,  and  is  not  in  any  way 
connected  with  his  affairs,  I  need  hardly  beg  you  to  take 
notice  that  if  he  continues  to  dispute  it,  he  expresses  a 
doubt  of  my  veracity,  which  I  shall  consider  extremely 
insulting."  As  Mr.  Pickwick  said  this,  he  looked  encydo- 
pssdias  at  Mr.  Peter  Magnus. 

Mr.  Pickwick's  upright  and  honourable  bearing,  coupled 
with  that  force  and  energy  of  speech  which  so  eminently 
distinguished  him,  would  have  carried  conviotion  to  any 
reasonable  mind;  but  unfortunately  at  that  particular 
moment,  the  mind  of  Mr.  Peter  Magnus  was  in  anything 
bat  reasonable  order.  Consequently,  instead  of  receiving 
Mr.  Pickwick's  explanation  as  he  ought  to  have  done,  he 
forthwith  proceeded  to  work  himself  into  a  red-hot  scorching 
consuming  passion,  and  to  talk  about  what  was  due  to  his 
own  feelings,  and  all  thai  sort  of  thing,  adding  force  to  his 
declamation  by  striding  to  and  fro,  and  puling  his  hair, 
amusements  which  he  would  vary  occasionally,  by  shaking 
his  fist  in  Mr.  Pickwick's  philanthropic  countenance. 

Mr.  Pickwick,  in  his  turn,  conscious  of  his  own  inno- 
cence and  rectitude,  and  irritated  by  having  nnfortunately 
involved  the  middle-aged  lady  in  such  an  unpleasant 
afCair,  was  not  so  quietly  disposed  as  was  his  wont.  The 
consequence  was,  that  words  ran  high,  and  voices  higher, 
and  at  length  Mr.  Magnus  told  Mr.  Pickwick  he  should 
hear  from  him,  to  which  Mr.  Pickwick  replied  with 
laudable  politeness,  that  the  sooner  he  heard  from  him 
the  better ;  whereupon  the  middle-aged  lady  ruaHed  in 
terror  from  the  room,  out  of  which  Mr.  Tupman  dragged 
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Mr.  Fiokwiok,  laying  Mr.  Peter  MsginiB  to  himself  and 
meditatiiMi. 

If  the  middle-aged  lady  had  mingled  much  with  the 
hoay  worid,  or  profited  at  all,  bj  the  manners  and  oustoms 
of  those  who  make  the  laws  and  set  the  fashions,  she 
would  have  known  that  this  sort  of  ferocity  is  jnst  the 
most  harmless  thing  in  nature ;  but  as  she  had  lived  for 
the  most  part  in  the  country,  ftnd  never  read  the  parlia- 
mentary debates,  she  was  little  vexeed  in  these  partioalar 
refinements  of  civilised  life.  Accordingly,  when  she  had 
gained  her  bed-chamber,  bolted  herself  hi,  and  begun  to 
meditate  on  the  scene  she  had  just  witnessed,  the  most 
terrific  pictures  of  slaughter  and  destruction  presented 
themselves  to  her  imagination;  among  which,  a  fuU- 
length  portrait  of  Mr.  Peter  Magnus  borne  home  by  four 
men,  i?dth  the  embellishment  of  a  whole  barrel-fall  of 
bullets  in  his  left  side  was  among  the  very  least.  The 
more  the  middle-aged  lady  meditated,  the  more  terrified 
she  beeame ;  and  at  length  she  determined  to  repair  to 
the  house  of  the  principal  magistrate  of  the  town,  and 
request  him  to  seonre  the  persons  of  Mr.  Pickwick  and 
Mr.  Tubman  without  delay. 

To  this  decision,  the  middle-aged  lady  was  impelled  by 
a  variety  of  oonsiderations,  the  chief  of  which,  was  the 
incontestable  proof  it  would  afford  of  her  devotion  to  Mr. 
Peter  Magnus,  and  her  anxiety  for  his  safety.  She  was 
too  well  aoqiukinted  with  his  jealous  temperament  to 
venture  th»  slightest  aJlusion  to  the  real  cause  of  her 
agitation  on  beholding  Mr.  Pickwick ;  and  she  trusted  to 
her  own  infiuenoe  and  power  of  persuasion  with  the  little 
man,  to  quell  his  boisterous  jealousy,  supposing  that  Mr. 
Pickwick  were  removed,  and  no  fresh  quarrel  could  arise. 
Filled  with  these  vefleetions,  the  middle-aged  lady  arrayed 
herself  in  her  bonnet  and  shawl,  and  repaired  to  the 
Mayor's  dwellhig  straightway. 

Now  Qeorge  Nupkins,  Esquire,  the  principal  magistrate 
aforesaid,  was  about  as  grand  a  personage  as  the  fastest 
wtlker  would  find  out,  between  stmrise  and  sunset,  on 
the  twenty-first  of  June,  which  being,  aooording  to  the 
almanacs,  the  longest  day  in  the  whole  year,  would 
naturally  afford  him  the  longest  period  for  his  search. 
On  this  particular  morning,  Mr.  Nnpkins  was  in  a  state 
of  the  utmost  excitement  and  irritation,  for  there  had 
been  a  rebellion  in  the  town ;  all  the  day-scholars  at  the 
largest  day-school,  had  conspired  to  break  the  windows 
of  an  obnoxiouB  apple-seller,  and  had  hooted  the  beadle, 
and  pelted  the  constabulary — ^an  elderly  gentleman  In 
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top-booti,  who  iMd  beoD  oailed  oak  io  reanss  the  tumulfc ; 
and  had  been  a  peace-offioer,  man  ana  boy,'ior  hall  a 
e«Atiuy>'at  loMt.  And  Mr.  NapkinB  waa  iHling  in  his 
mmy  ohair,  firawoing  'wifth  majeet j,  and  boihng  wMi  safe, 
when  a  iady  WM  aanoimoed  on  weming,  privale,  aind 
partiaolar  bttfinesa.  Mr.  Nupkina  looked  «almly  tenibla, 
and  oomnMndad  that  the.  lady  ahould  be  shown  in,  whieh 
ornninand,  ttke  <aU  tibe  mandate!  of  enpeaaiB,  and  magis* 
tsatos,  and  oihar  great  potentates  «f  the  earth,  was  ibrth* 
with  obeyed ;  and  Miss  Witheiflfl]d«  interssfciagly  agitated, 
was  nahered  in  aocordingly. 

*'M«ssle/*  sajd  the  Magistrate. 

Miuuja  was  an  nnden&sed  footman,  with  a  long  body 
and  short  lags. 

»  MaiBle." 

"  Yes,  yoar  -  woiship." 

**  Plaoe  a  ohair  and  leave  the  room." 
yes,  your  worship." 

!How,  Ma'am,  wUl  you  state  your  business?"  said  the 
Magistrate. 

<*  It  is  of  a  verr  painful  kind ,  Sir,"  said  Miss- Wilbherftald. 

"  Very  likely,  Ma*am,"  said  the  Magiabiate.  ^^Oompoae 
your  feelings,  Ma'am."  Here  Mr.  Nupkina  looked  be- 
nignant. **  And  then  tell  me  what  legal  business  brings 
yon  .here,  Ma'am."  Here  the  Magistrate  triuaaphad  ovor 
the  man ;  and  he  looked  starn  again. 

**lt  is  yery  distressing  to  me,  Sir,  to  give  this  inlerma' 
tion,"  said  Misa  Withecield,  "but  if  ear  .a  dual  ia  going 
to  be  fought  here." 

*'HMe,  Ma'am,"  said  the  Magiatsate.  "Where, 
Ma'am  ?  " 

"In  Ipswieh." 

"]a  ^pswioh,  Ma'am--a  duel  in  Ijpewioh,"  aaid  the 
Magistrate,  pecfeotiy  sghast  at  the  notion.  "  Impoasible, 
Bf  a'am ;  nothing  of  the  kind  oan  be  oontemplated  in  this 
town,  I  am  persuaded.  Bless  my  soul.  Ma'am,  are  you 
aware  of  the  activity  of  our  loeal  ma^^atrao^  ?  Do  you 
ibappen  to  have  hesffd.  Ma'am,  that  I  rushed  mto  a  pdae- 
ring  on  the  fourth  of  May  last,  attended  by  only  sisty 
speolal  constables ;  and,  at  the  hasard  of  islling  a  saori- 
flee  to  the  Mtgry  passions  of  an  infuriated  multitude, 

S!ohibited  a  pugiUstie  contest  between  the  Middleaex 
umpting,  and  the  Suffolk  Bantam  ?  A  duel  in  Ipawioh, 
Ma'am  1  I  don't  think*--!  do  not  think,"  said  the  Msgi- 
atrate,  reasoning  with  himself,  **  that  any  two  men  oan 
have  the  hardihood  to  plan  sueh  a  hreaeh  of  the  peace, 
in  this  town." 
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My  information  is  unfortunately  but  too  ooneofe,'*  said 
the  -Aiiddle-aged  lady,  "  I  was  present^  at  the  ^uaMel." 

'^Itfs  a  most  extraordinary  thing,"  said  the^toimdt^ 
Magistmte.    ^^Mnssle." 

"  Yes,  yoar  worahip.'^ 

"  SMid  Mr.  Jinks  here,  directly-^nstantly.'* 

"  Yes,  your  worship." 

Maszle  retired;  and  a  pale,  sharp-nosed,  hal^fed, 
shabbUy-olad  clerk,  of  middle  age,  entered  the  room. 

«*Mr.  Jinks,"  said  the  Magistrate— '*  Mr.  Jinks." 

*fSir"saidMr.  Jhiks. 

**  This  lady,  Mr.  Jinks,  has  come  here,  to  giyelnformation 
of  an  ivtended  doel  in  this  town." 

Mr.  Jinks,  not  eicaotly  knowing  what  to  do,  smiled  a 
dependant's  smile. 

*' What  are  yon  laughing  at,  Mr.  Jinks?"  said  the 
Magistrate. 

Mr.  Jinks  looked  seriofus,  instantly. 

"  Mr.  Jinks,"  said  the  Magistrate, «« you're  a  fool,  6ir." 

Mr.'  Jinks  looked  humbly  at  the  great  man;  and  bit  the 
top  tfl'his- t»en. 

'*  You  may  see  something  very  comieal  in  this  hiforma- 
tiOn,  8lr;  but  I  can  tell  you  this,  Mr.  Jinks,  that  yoYi' have 
very  little  to  laugh  at,"  said  the  Magistrate. 

The  hungry-lookinff  Jinks  sighed,  as  it  he  were  quite 
aware  of  the  fact  of  his  fateving  veiy  little  indeed,  to  be 
meny  about ;  and,  being  ordered  to  take  the  lady's  in- 
formation, shambled  to  a  seat,  and  proceeded  to  write  it 
down. 

"  This  man  Piokwiok  is  the  principal,  I  understand," 
said  the  Magistrate,  when  the  statement  was  -finished. 

"  He  is,"8aid  the  middle-aged  lady. 

"  And  the  other  riotei^^wliat's  his  name,  Mr.  Jinks  ?  " 

"  Tupman,  Sir." 

•<  Tupman  is  the  second  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  The  other  principal  you  sa^,  has  absebnded,  Ma'am  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  replied  Miss  Withenfield,  witb  a  short  cough. 

"  Veiy  wcUl,"  said  the  Magistrate.  "  These  are  two 
out-throats  from  London,  who  have  come  down  here,  to 
destroy  His  Majeety's  population,  thinking  that  at  this 
distaaoe  freim  the  capital,  the  arm  of  the  Is^  is  wekk  and 
paralysed.  They  shall  be  made  an  Sflample  ot  Draw 
up  the  warrants,  Mr.  Jinks.    Muszle." 

"  Yes,  your  worship." 

'*  Is  Qrummer  down  stahrs  ?  " 

**  Yes,  your  worship." 
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"  Send  him  up." 

The  obBequious  Mazsle  retired,  and  pcesenily  xetumed, 
introducing  the  elderly  gentleman  in  the  top-boots,  who 
waa  chiefly  remarkable  for  a  bottle  nose,  a  hoarae  voice, 
a  snufE-coloured  surtout,  and  a  wandering  eye. 

*'  Grummer,"  said  the  Magistrate. 

**  Your  wash-up." 

*'  Is  the  town  quiet  now  ?  " 

"  Pretty  well,  your  wash-up,"  replied  Qrummer. 
*'  Popular  feeling  has  in  a  measure  subsided,  oonsekens 
o*  the  boys  having  dispersed  to  cricket." 

"  Kothing  but  vigorous  measures  will  do,  in  these  times, 
Grummer,"  said  the  Magistrate,  in  a  determined  manner. 
**  ^  the  authority  of  the  king's  officers  is  set  at  nought, 
we  must  have  the  riot  act  read.  If  the  civil  power  cannot 
protect  these  windows,  Grummer,  the  military  must 
protect  the  civil  power,  and  the  windows  too.  I  believe 
that  is  a  maxim  of  the  constitution,  Mr.  Jinks?" 

"  Certainly,  Sir,"  said  Jinks. 

**  Very  good,"  said  the  Magistrate,  signing  the  wamints. 
**  Grummer,  you  will  bring  these  persons  before  ma»  this 
afternoon.  You  will  find  them  at  the  Great  White  I^rse. 
You  recollect  the  case  of  the  Middlesex  Dumpling  and  the 
Suffolk  Bantam,  Grummer  ?  " 

Mr.  Grummer  intimated,  by  a  retrospective  shake  of 
the  head,  that  he  should  never  forget  it — as  indeed  it  was 
not  likely  he  would,  so  long  as  it  continued  to  be  cited  daily. 

«  This  is  even  more  unconstitutional,"  said  the  Magi- 
strate ;  "  this  is  even  a  greater  breach  of  the  peace,  and  a 
grosser  infringement  of  His  Majesty's  prerogative.  I 
believe  duelling  is  one  of  His  Majesty's  most  undoubted 
prerogatives,  Mr.  Jinks  ?  " 

"  Expressly  stipulated  in  Magna  Charta,  Sir,"  said  Mr. 
Jinks. 

**One  of  the  brightest  jewels  in  the  British  crown, 
wrung  from  His  Majesty  by  the  Political  Union  of  Banms, 
I  believe,  Mr.  Jinks  ?  "  said  the  Magistrate. 

*' Just  so.  Sir,"  replied  Mr.  Jinks. 

"  Very  well,"  said  the  Magistrate,  drawing  himself  up 
proudly,  "  it  shall  not  be  violated  in  this  portion  of  his 
dominions.  Gruipmer,  procure  assistance,  and  execute 
these  warrants  with  as  little  delay  as  possible.    Musele." 

"  Yes,  your  worship." 

"  Show  the  lady  out." 

Miss  Witherfield  retired,  deeply  impressed  with  the 
Magistrate's  learning  and  research  ;  Mr.  Nupkins  retired 
to  lunch;  Mr.  Jinks  retired  within  himself — that  being 
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ihe  only  ratizement  he  had,  except  the  sofa-hedstead  in 
the  email  parloui  whioh  was  occupied  by  his  landlady's 
family  in  the  day-time — and  Mr.  Grummer  retired,  to 
wash  out,  by  his  mode  of  discharging  his  present  com- 
mission, the  insult  whioh  had  been  fastened  upon  himself, 
and  the  other  representative  of  His  Majesty — the  beadle 
^in  the  course  of  the  morning. 

While  these  resolute  and  determined  preparations  for 
the  conservation  of  the  King's  peace,  were  pending,  Mr. 
Piokwiok  and  his  friends,  whoUy  unconscious  of  the  mighty 
events  in  progress,  had  sat  quietly  down  to  dinner ;  and 
veiy  talkative  and  companionable  they  all  were;  Mr. 
Pickwick  was  in  the  very  act  of  relating  his  adventure  of 
the  preceding  night,  to  the  great  amusement  of  his 
followers,  Mr.  Tupman  especially,  when  the  door  opened, 
and  a  somewhat  torbidding  countenance  peeped  into  the 
room.  The  eyes  in  the  forbidding  countenance  looked 
veiy  earnestly  at  Mr.  Pickwick,  for  several  seconds,  and 
were  to  all  appearance  satisfied  with  their  investigation ; 
for  the  body  to  which  the  forbidding  countenance  be- 
longed, slowly  brought  itself  into  the  apartment,  and 
presented  the  form  of  an  elderly  individual  in  top-boots 
— ^not  to  keep  the  reader  any  longer  in  suspense,  in  short, 
the  eyes  were  the  wandering  eyes  of  Mr.  Grummer,  and 
the  body  was  the  body  of  the  same  gentleman. 

Mr.  drummer's  mode  of  proceeding  was  professional, 
but  peculiar.  His  first  act  was  to  bolt  the  door  on  the 
inside ;  his  second^  to  polish  his  head  and  countenance 
very  carefully  with  a  cotton  handkerchief ;  his  third,  to 
place  his  hat,  with  the  cotton  handkerohief  in  it,  on  the 
nearest  chair ;  and  his  fourth  to  produce  from  the  breast- 
pocket of  his  coat,  a  short  truncheon,  surmounted  by  a 
brasen  crown,  with  whioh  he  beckoned  to  Mr.  Pickwick 
with  a  grave  and  ghost-like  air. 

Mr.  Snodgrass  was  the  first  to  break  the  astonished 
silence.  He  looked  steadily  at  Mr.  Grummer  for  a  brief 
space,  and  then  said  emphatically — "This  is  a  ^vate 
room,  Sir — a  private  room." 

Mr.  Grummer  shook  his  head,  and  replied*-'*  No  room's 
rarivate  to  His  Majesiy  when  the  street  door's  once  passed. 
That's  law.  Some  people  maintains  that  an  English- 
man's house  is  his  castle.    That's  gammon." 

The  Pickwickians  gased  on  each  other,  with  wondering 
eyes. 

*<  Whioh  is  Mr.  Tupman  ? "  inquired  Mr.  Grummer. 
He  had  an  intuitive  perception  of  Mr.  Pickwick ;  he  knew 
him  at  once. 
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«  My  iwme*8  Tupman,"  said  thai*  geHl^ttttB. 

**  My  name's  Law,"  said  Mr.  QrQttitDier. 

**  Wbat  ?  *'  Bald  Mt.  Tupman. 

'**  Law,"  replied  Mr.  Gnimmer,  "  lanr,  elvU  power,  and 
esekative  ;  (rhetn's  my  titles ;  here's  my  a«lthority«  'Blank 
Tuinnaii,  blank  Pickvlck — against  the  peace  of  twt 
Bunerin'  Lord  the  King— stattit  in  that  oaee  ttuide  teid 
piirw4ded--^nd  all  regular.  I  appveitend  you  Pk»kyick, 
Tupaoaar— the  aforesaid." 

'*  What  do  you  mean  by  this  fnsolenoe  ?"  MM  Mt.  'Tnp- 
naan,  starting  np~^**  Leave  the  room,  leave  the  room." 

'*Halkx>,"  said  Mr.  Grumnier,  retMating  very  ex- 
peditioiMly  to  the  door,  and  opening  it  an  inoh  or  two, 
"Dubbley." 

**  Well,"  Birid  a  deep  yoioe  from  the  passage. 

'*  Gome  forward,  Dubbley,"  said  Mr.  Grmnmer. 

At  the  wevd  of  oommand,  a  dirty-faoed  man,  something 
over- six  feet  high,'  and  stout  in  proportion,  s^ueefeed  hlm«- 
eelf  tkroagh><tbe  half-open  door,  making  his  faoe  very  red 
in  the  process^  and  entered  the  room. 

**'bt  >tiM  eiher  specials  outside,  Dubbley?"  inquteed 
Mr.  Qrummer. 

Mr.  Dubbley,  who  was  a  man  of  few  words,  liodAed 
assent; 

"Order  in  tke  dfwiskiQ  under  your  charge,  Diybbley/' 
said  Mr.  Ommmer. 

Mr.  Dubbley  did  as  he  was  desired;  and  balf^a^doaen 
meU)  eaoh  with  a  short  tmnoheon>  and  a  braes  «90wn, 
Cockled  into  the  room.  Mr.  Orummer  pocketed  his  staff 
and  iooked  at  Mr.  Dubbley,  Mr.  Dubbley  pocketed  Ms 
etall  and  looked  at  the  division ;  and  the  division  pocketed 
their  staves  and  looked  at  Messrs.  Tapman  and  mokwlolB. 

Mr.  Pickwick  and  his  followers,  rose  as  one  man. 

"  What  Lb  the  meaning  of  thisattooiouB  intrusion  upon 
my  privacy  ?  "  said  Mr.  Piokwiok. 

'*  Who  dares  apprehend  me  ?  "  said  Mr.  Tupman. 

"  What  do  you  want  here,  sootrndrsls?  "  said  Mr.  Saed- 
grass. 

Mr.  Winkle  said  nothing,  bat  he  fixed  his  eyes  on 
Gnimmer,  and  bestowed  a  look  upon  him,  which,  if  he 
had  had  any  feeling,  must  have  pierced  his  brain,  and 
come  out  on  the  other  side.  As  it  wae^  however,  H  'had 
no  visible  effect  upon  him  whatever. 

When  the  executive  perceived  that  Mr.  Pickwick  and 
his  friends  were  disposed  to  resist  the  authority  of  the 
law,  they  very  significantly  tuvned  up  their  oeat  sleeves, 
as  if  knocking  them  down  in  the  first  mstance,  and  taking 
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theuiop  aherwasdaj'were  a  nun  fi!«<euioiiftl  «q6  wiiioh 
had  only  to  be  thought  of,  to  be  done,  as  a  matter  of  oottrse. 
This  demottBtxation  waa  not  lost  upon  Sir.  Piokwiok.  'He 
ocotared  a  few  moments  with  Mr.  Tupman-  apart,  and 
tiien  signified  his  leadtisess  to  pcooeed  to  the  ^Mayor's 
vssideiioe,  merely  begging  the  parties  then  and  then 
iMsembled,  to  take  notioe,  that  it  was  his  firm  intention 
to  resent  this  monstocoos  invasMn  of  his  privileges  as  an 
Englishman,  the  instant  he  was  at  liberty,  wilereat  the 
parties  then  and  there  assemUed,  laughed  very  heartily, 
with  the  single  exception  of  Mr.  Qrummer,  who  seemed  to 
oonaidar  that  any  slight  ocbst  upon  the  divine  right  •  of 
Magistrates,  was  a  species  of  blasphemy,  not  to  be-  toler- 
ated. 

But  when  Mr.  Piokwiok  had  signified  his  readiness  to 
bow  to  thedawe  of  his  eonntryf  and  just  when  the  waiters, 
and  hostlers,  and  chamber-maids,  and  post-boys,  who  had 
anticipated  «  deligfajfeful  ccMomiotion  from  his  threatened 
obstinaeyv  began  to  Imm  away,  disappduted  and-diegnsted, 
a  difficulty  aBose  which  had  not  been  foreseen.  Witn  every 
sentiment  of  •veneration  for  the  constitutad  authorities, 
Bir.  Pickwick  resolutely  protested  against  making  his 
apipeansioe  in  the  public  etreets,  surrounded  and  guarded 
hjr  the  officers  of  justice,  like  a  common  criminal.  Mr. 
Gxnmmer,  in  the  thai  disturbed  state  of  public  feeling 
(for  it  was  half-holid^,  and  the  boys  had  not  yet  gone 
heme^,  as  resolutely  protested  against  walking  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  way,  and  taking  Mr.  Pickwtek's  parole 
thai  he  would  go  straight  to  the  Magistrate's;  and  both 
Mr.  PiekwDck  and  Mr.  Tupman  as  strenuously  objected  to 
the  expense  of  a  poet-coach,  which  was  the  onl^  respect- 
able cfmreyanoe  tnat  could  be  obtained.  The  dispute  lan 
high,  and  the  dilenwna  lasted  long;  and  just  as  the 
SEieoutive  wen  on  the  point  of  overcoming  Mr.  Pickwick's 
objection  to  walking  to  the  Magistrate's,  by  the  trite  ex- 
pedient of  carrying  him  thither,  it  was  recollected  that 
there  stood  in  the  inn  yard,  an  old  eedan-chair,  which 
having  been  ariginally  built  for  a  gouty  gentleman  with 
landed  property,  would  hold  Mr.  Piokwiok  and  Mr.  Tup- 
man,  at  least  as  conveniently  as  a  modem  post-chaise. 
The  chair  was  hired,  and  brought  into  the  hall;  Mr. 
Pickwiek  and  Mr.  Tupman  squeesed  tiiemselves  inside, 
and  pulled  down  the  blinds ;  a  couple  el  ehainaen  were 
sjpeedUy  iound,  end  the  procession  started  in  grand  eider. 
The  specials  surrounded  the  body  of  the  vehicle,  Mr. 
Gnmuneor  and  Mr.  BubUey  marched  triumphantly  in 
frant,  Mr.  Bnodgraes-and  Mr.  Winkle  walked  arm-iU'-ann 
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behind,  and  the  uncoaped  of  Ipiwioh  brought  up  the 
rear. 

The  shopkeepen  of  the  tovm,  although  they  had  a  very 
indietinot  notion  of  the  nature  of  the  offenoe,  oonld  not 
bat  be  muoh  edified  and  gratified  by  this  gpeotaole.  Here 
waa  the  strong  arm  of  the  law,  ooming  down  with  twenty 
gold-beater  foroe,  upon  two  offendere  from  the  metropolis 
itoelf;  the  mighty  engine  was  directed  by  their  own 
Magistrate,  and  worked  by  their  own  officers ;  and  both 
the  criminals  by  their  united  efforts,  were  seourely  boxed 
up,  in  the  narrow  compass  of  one  sedan-chair.  Many 
were  the  expressions  of  i^tpvoYal  and  admiration  which 
greeted  Mr.  Qrommer,  as  he  headed  the  oavaloade,  staff 
in  hand ;  loud  and  long  were  the  shouts  which  were  raised 
by  the  unsoaped ;  and  amidst  these  united  testimonials 
of  public  approbation,  the  prooesston  moyed  slowly  and 
majestically  along. 

Mr.  Weller,  habited  in  his  morning  jacket  with  the 
black  oidUco  sleeves,  was  returning  in  a  rather  desponding 
state  from  an  unsuccessful  survey  of  the  mysterious  house 
with  the  green  gate,  when,  raising  his  eyes,  he  beheld  a 
crowd  pouring  down  the  street,  surrounding  an  object 
which  had  very  muoh  the  appearance  of  a  sedan-chair. 
Willing  to  divert  his  thoughts  from  the  failure  of  his 
enterprise,  he  stepped  aside  to  see  the  crowd  pass ;  and 
finding  that  they  were  cheering  away,  very  muck  to  their 
own  satisfaction,  forthwith  began  (just  by  way  of  raisiiig 
his  spirits)  to  cheer  too,  with  all  his  might  and  main. 

Mr.  Grummer  nassed,  and  Mr.  Dabbley  passed,  and  the 
sedan  passed,  and  the  body-guard  of  sj^ials  passed,  and 
Sam  was  still  responding  to  the  enthusiastic  cheers  of  tlie 
mob,  and  waving  his  hat  about  as  if  he  were  in  the  very 
last  extreme  of  the  wildest  joy  (though  of  course  he  had 
not  the  faintest  idea  of  the  matter  in  hand),  when  he  was 
suddenly  stopped  by  the  unexpected  appearance  of  Mr. 
Winkle  and  Mr.  Snodgrass. 

*'  What's  the  row,  gen'l'm'n  ?  "  cried  Sam.  **  Who  have 
they  got  in  this  here  watch-box  in  moumin*  ?  '* 

Bow  gentlemen  replied  together,  but  their  words  were 
lost  in  tne  tumult. 

**  Who  is  it  ?  "  roared  Sam  again. 

Once  more  was  a  joint  reply  returned ;  and  though  the 
words  were  inaudible,  Sam  saw  by  the  motion  of  the  two 
pairs  of  lips  that  they  had  uttered  the  magic  word  *'  Piok- 
wick." 

This  was  enough.  In  another  minute  Mr.  Waller  had 
made  his  way  through  the  crowd,  stopped  the  chairmen, 
and  confronted  the  portly  Grummer. 
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u Hallo,  old goDTm'n/'  said  Sam,  "who  have  yon  g^t 
in  this  here  con-wayanoe  ?  " 

**  Stond  baok,"  said  Mr.  Grummer,  whoee  dignity,  like 
the  dignity  o!  a  great  many  other  men,  had  been  won- 
dfously  augmented  by  a  little  popnlaiity. 

**  Knock  him  down,  if  he  don't,"  said  Mr.  Dubbley. 

"  I*m  wery  muoh  obliged  to  you,  old  genTm'n,"  replied 
Sam,  "  for  consulting  my  conwenience,  and  Pm  still 
more  obliged  to  the  other  genTm'n  who  looks  as  if  he'd 
just  escaped  from  a  giant's  oan^wan,  for  his  wery  'an- 
some  suggestion ;  but  I  should  perf er  yonr  c^vin'  me  a 
answer  to  my  question,  if  it's  all  the  same  to  you*  How 
are  you,  Sir?  "  This  last  observation  was  addressed  with 
a  patronising  air  to  Mr.  Pickwick,  who  was  peeping  through 
the  front  window. 

Mr.  Orummer,  perfectl;^  speechless  with  indignation, 
dragged  the  truncheon  with  the  brass  crown,  from  its 
particular  pocket,  and  flourished  it  before  Sam's  eyes. 

"  Ah,"  said  Sam, "  it's  wery  pretty,  'specially  the  crown, 
which  is  uncommon  like  the  real  one." 

**  Stand  back,"  said  the  outraged  Mr.  Grummer.  By 
way  of  adding  force  to  the  command,  he  thrust  the  brass 
emblem  of  royalty  into  Sam's  neckcloth  with  one  hand, 
and  seised  Sam's  collar  with  the  other,  a  compliment 
which  Mr.  Weller  returned  bv  knocking  him  down  out  of 
hand,  haying  previously,  with  the  utmost  consideration, 
knocked  down  a  chairman  for  him  to  lie  upon. 

Whether  Mr.  Winkle  was  seised  with  a  temporary 
attank  of  that  species  of  insanity  which  originates  in  a 
sense  of  injury,  or  animated  by  this  display  of  Mr.  Weller's 
valour,  is  uncertain ;  but  certain  it  is,  that  he  no  sooner 
saw  Mr.  Gmmmer  fall,  than  he  made  a  terrific  onslaught 
on  a  small  boy  who  stood  next  him ;  whereupon  Mr.  Snod- 
grass,  in  a  truly  Christian  spirit,  and  in  order  that  he 
might  take  no  one  unawares,  announced  in  a  very  loud 
tone  that  he  was  going  to  begin,  and  proceeded  to  take 
ofi  his  coat  vHth  the  utmost  deliberation.  He  vras  im- 
mediately surrounded  and  secured ;  and  it  is  but  common 
justice  both  to  him  and  Mr.  Winkle  to  say,  that  they  did 
not  make  the  slightest  attempt  to  rescue  either  tnem- 
selves  or  Mr.  Weller,  who,  after  a  most  vigorous  resistance, 
was  overpowered  by  numbers,  and  taken  prisoner.  The 
prooession  then  re-formed,  the  chairmen  resumed  their 
stations,  and  the  march  was  re-commenced. 

Mr.  Pickwick's  indignation  during  the  whole  of  this 
Mooeeding  was  beyond  all  bounds.  He  could  just  see 
mm  Bpsetting  the  spedals,  and  flying  about,  in  every 
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diieclnoii,  aad  tkst  was  ail  h«  ooald  see,  fof  the  sedan 
doors  wouldn't  open,  and  the  blinds  wouldn*t  pall  up.  At 
length,  with  the  aasistanoe  of  Tupman,  he  managed  to 
puui  open  the  roof ;  and  uoanting  on  the  seat,  and  Bteadj^ 
fng  himself  as  well  as  he  could,  by  placing  his  hand  om* 
that  gentleman's  shoulder,  Mr.  Piokwiok  pvooeeded  to 
address  the  multitude;  to  dwell  upon  the  unjustifiable 
msAner  in  which  he  had  been  treated ;  and  to  call  upon 
them  to  take  notice  that  his  servant  had  been  first  as- 
saulted* And  in  this  order  they  reached  the  Magistrate's 
house ;  theohmrmen  trotting,  the  prisoners  following,  Mr. 
Pickwick  ovatoiising,  and  the  crowd  shouting. 

CHAPTER  XXV 

SHOWING.  AMONG  A  VARIETY  OF  PLEASANT 
MATTERS,  HOW  MAJESTIC  AND  IMPARTIAL  MR. 
NUPRINS  WAS;  AND  HOW  MR.  WELLER  RE- 
TtJRNED  MR.  JOB  TROTTER'S  SHUTTLECOCK,  AS 
HEAVILY  AS  IT  CAME.  WITH  ANOTHER  MATTER. 
WHICH  WILL  BE  POUND  IN  ITS  PLACE 

VIOLENT  was  Mr.  Weller's  indignation  as  he  was  borne 
along  {  numerous  were  the  allusions  to  the  pevsonal 
appeafanoe  and  demeanour  of  Mr.  Grummer  and  his  oouCfc- 
panlon ;  and  valorous  were  the  defiances  to  any  six  of  the 
gentlemen  present,  in  which  he  vented  his  dissatis^otion. 
Mr.  Snodgrass  and  Mr.  Winkle  listened  with  gloomy  respect 
to  the  torrent  of  elo^enoe  which  their  leader  poui^  £cMrth« 
from  the  sadaaa-ohair,  and  the  rt^id  course  of  whiohv  not 
ail  Mr.  Tupman's  earnest  entreaties  to  have  the  lid  of  the 
vehicle  closed,  were  able  to  check  for  an  instant.  But 
Mr.  Welleo's  anger  quickly  gave  way  to  curiosilly/  when 
the  processioo  turned  down  the  identical  couri*yard  in 
which  he  had  met  with  the  runaway  Job  Trotter:  aitd 
curiosity  was  exchanged  for  a  feeling  of  the  most  gieeful 
astonishment,  when  the  all-important  Mr.  Grummer, 
commanding  the  sedsdi-bearers  to  halt,  advanoad  with 
dignified  and  portentous  steps,  to  the  very  green  gate  from 
which  Job  Trotter  had  emerged,  and  gave  a  mighty  pull 
at  the  bell-handle  which  hung  at  the  side  theted.  The 
ring  was  answeved  by  a  very  smart  aad  pretty-faced 
servant-girl,  who,  after  holding  up  her  hands  in  astosdsh- 
ment  at  the  rebellious  appearance  of  the  prisoners^  and 
the  impassioned  language  of  Mr.  Pickwick,  suounoned  Mr. 
Muzsle.  Mr.  Muszle  opened  one-half  of  the  oarxiage  gatei 
to  admit  the  sedan,  the  captured  ones,  and  the  specials; 
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and  immediately  slaopAmed  ifcin  the  iaoesof  the  m(>b,  who, 
indignant  at  beisg  exoiuded,  and  anziouB  to  eee  what' 
fotUowod^  relieved  their  feriings  by  kioidng  at  the  gate 
and  ringing  the  beU,  for  an  hour  to  two  afterwards.  In 
this  amusement  thej  all  took  part  by  turns,  exeepA  three 
or  four  fortunate  indlvidualSy  who  having  •  discovered  iv 
grating  in  thoi  gate  wfa^  eommanded  a  view  ol  nothing, 
were  staring  through  it,  with  the  same  indefatigable  pei- 
severaaoe  with  which  peovie  will  lallten  their  noses  against 
the  front  wmdowB  ol  a  onemist's  shopi,  when  a  drunken 
m5n»  who  has  been  run  over  by  a  dog>eait  in  the  street, 
is  undergoing  a  surgical  inspection  in  the  baok-parloor. 

At  the  foot  of  •  a  flight  of  steps,  leading  to  the  house 
door«  which '  wMre  goaided  on  eitner  side  by  an  American 
aloe  in  a  green  tub»  the  sedsm-ohair  stopped ;  and  Mr. 
Piokwiek  and  his  friends  were  oondocted  into  the  hall,  from 
whence,  having  been  previously  announced  by  Musade*,  and 
ordered  in  by  Mr.  Napkins,  tney  were  ushered  into  the 
worshipful  presence  of  that  jpuMio-epivited  officer. 

The-  seene  was  an  impressive-  one^  well  calculated  to 
strike  tenor  to  the  heartsof  cuilfpntB,  and  to  impeess  them 
mth  an  adequate  idea  of  the  stem  ntajesty  of  the  law.  In 
front  of  a  big  book-ease,  in  a  Ing  chair^  behind  a  big  table, 
and  before  a  big  volume,  sat  Mr.  Nupkins,  looking  a  full 
size  larger  than  any  one  of  them,  big  as  they  wem^  The 
taUo  was  actomed  with  pites  <^  papers :  and  above*  the 
further  end  of  it,  appeared  the  head  and  shoulders  of  Mr. 
Jinks,  who  was  busily  engaged  in  looking  as  busy  as  pos- 
sible. The  party  having  all  entered,  Muasle  oavefuUy 
dosed  the  doior^  and  placed  himaelf  behind  his  master's 
ohair  to  axvait'  his  orders;  Mr^  Nupkins  threw  himsell 
back,  with  thrilling  solemnity,  and  scmtinised  thefaoes 
of  his  unwiHing  visitors. 

'*  Now,  Grummer,  who  is  that  person  ?  "  said  Mr..  Nup- 
Idnst  pointing  to  Mr.  Piekwiok,  who,  as  the  apokesman  of 
his  friends,  stood  hat  in  hand,  bowing  with  the  utmost 
politeness  and  reepeot. 

**  This  here's  Pickvick,  your  wash-up,"  said  Grummer. 

"  Gome,  none  o'  that  'ere,  old  8trike«Sr4ight,"  interposed 
Mr.  Weller,  elbowing  himself  into  the  front  rank— »'*  Beg 
your  pardon,  Sir,  but  this  here  officer  o*  youm  in  the 
gambooge  tops,  'uU  never  earn  a  decent  livin'  as  a  master 
o'  the  ceremonies  any  vere.  This  here,  Sir,"  continued 
Mr.  Weller,  thrusting  Grummer  aside,  and  addressing 
the  Magistrate  with  pleasant  familiarity — "  This  here  is 
S.  Pickvick,  Esquire ;  this  here's  Mr.  Tupman ;  that  'em's 
Mr.  Snodgrass ;  and  furder  on,  next  him  on  the  t'other 
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side,  Mr.  Winkle — all  wery  nioe  genrm'n,  Sir,  as  you'll 
be  very  happy  to  have  the  aoqualntaace  on ;  so  the  sooner 
yon  oommiis  theee  here  officers  o*  yonm  to  the  tread-mill 
for  a  month  or  two,  the  sooner  we  shall  begin  to  be  on  a 
pleasant  understanding.  Business  first,  pleasure  artor* 
wards,  as  King  Biohaid  the  Third  said  yen  he  stabbed 
the  t'other  king  in  the  Tower,  afore  he  smothered  the 
babbies." 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  address,  Mr.  Weller  brushed 
his  hat  with  his  right  elbow,  and  nodded  benignly  to 
Jinks,  who  had  heard  him  throughout,  with  unspeakable 
awe. 

**  Who  is  this  man,  Grummer?"  said  the  Magistrate. 

**  Wery  desp'rato  oh'raotor,  your  wash-up,"  replied 
Qrummer.  "  He  attempted  to  rescue  the  prisonen,  and 
assaulted  the  officers—so  we  took  him  into  custody,  and 
brought  him  here." 

"  You  did  quite  right,"  replied  the  Magistrate.  "  He 
is  evidently  a  desperate  ruffian." 

**  He  is  my  servant,  Sir,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  angrily, 

**  Oh  1  he  is  your  servant,  is  he  ?  "  said  Mr.  Nupnns. 
*'  A  conspiracy  to  defeat  the  ends  of  justioe,  and  murder 
its  officers.  Pickwick's  servant.  Put  that  down,  Mr. 
Jinks." 

Mr.  Jinks  did  so. 

<*  What's  your  name,  fellow  ?  "  thundered  Mr.  Nupkins. 

"  Yeller,"  replied  Sam. 

**A  veiy  good  name  for  the  Newgate  Calendar,"  said 
Mr.  Nuplans. 

This  was  a  joke ;  so  Jinks,  Grummer,  Dubbley ,  all  the 
specials,  and  Musale,  went  into  fits  of  laughter  of  five 
minutes*  duration. 

"  Put  down  his  name,  Mr.  Jinks,"  said  the  Magistrate. 

*«  Two  Ls,  old  feller,"  said  Sam. 

Here  an  unfortunate  special  laughed  again,  whereupon 
the  Magistrate  threatened  to  commit  him,  instantly.  It's 
a  dangerous  thing  laughing  at  the  wrong  man,  in  these 


Where  do  you  live?  "  said  the  Magistrate. 
Vare-ever  I  can,"  replied  Sam. 
"  Put  down  that,  Mr.  Jinks,"  said  the  Magistrate,  who 
was  fast  rising  into  a  rage. 
**  Score  it  under,"  said  Sam. 

"He  is  a  vagabond,  Mr.  Jinks,"  said  the  Magistrate. 
"  He  is  a  vagabond  on  his  own  statement,  is  he  not,  Mr, 
Jinks?" 
"  Certainly,  Sir." 
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«<Then  I'll  oommii  him— I'll  oommik  him,  as  sooh," 
said  Mr.  NapkinB. 

"This  is  a  wery  impartial  oountry  for  justioe,"  said 
Sam.  '*  There  ain't  a  magistrate  going,  as  don't  oommit 
himself,  twice  as  often  as  he  ooramits  other  people." 

At  this  sally  another  speoial  laughed,  and  tnen  tried 
to  look  so  supematforally  solemn,  that  the  Magistrate 
detected  him  mmiediately. 

*'  Grammer,"  said  Mr.  Nupkins,  reddening  with  passion, 
*<  how  dare  you  select  such  an  inefficient  and  disreputable 
person  for  a  speoial  constable,  aa  that  man  ?  How  dave 
you  do  it,  Sir?" 

"  I  am  veiy  sorry,  jronr  wash-up,"  stammered  Ghrummer. 

"Very  sorry  I"  said  the  furious  Magistrate.  **You 
shall  repent  of  this  neglect  of  duty,  Mr.  Grummer ;  you 
shall  be  made  an  example  ol  Take  that  fellow's  staff 
away.    He's  drunk.    You're  drunk,  fellow." 

**  I  am  not  drunk,  your  wozehip,"  said  the  man. 

"You  are  drunk,"  returned  the  Magistrate.  "How 
dare  you  say  you  are  not  drunk.  Sir,  when  I  say  you  are  7 
Doesn't  he  smell  of  spirits,  Grummer  ?  " 

"  Horrid,  your  wash-up,"  replied  Grummer,  who  had  a 
vague  impression  that  there  was  a  smell  of  rum  some- 
where. 

"  I  knew  he  did,"  said  Mr.  Nupkins.  **  I  saw  he  was 
drunk  when  he  first  came  into  the  room,  by  his  excited 
eye.    Did  you  observe  his  excited  eye,  Mr.  Jinks  ?  " 

"  Certainly,  Sir." 

"I  haven't  touched  a  drop  of  spirits  this  morning," 
said  the  man,  who  was  as  sober  a  fmlow  as  need  be. 

"How  dare  you  tell  me  a  falsehood?'*  said  Mr. 
Nupkins.    "  Isn't  he  drunk  at  this  moment,  Mr.  Jinks  ?  " 

"  Certainly,  Sir,"  replied  Jinks. 

"Mr.  Jinks,"  said  the  Magistrate,  "I  shall  oommit 
that  man,  for  contempt.  MsJee  out  his  committal,  Mr. 
Jinks." 

And  committed  the  special  would  have  been,  only 
Jinks,  who  was  the  Magistrate's  adviser,  having  had  a 
legal  education  of  three  yean  in  a  country  attorney's 
office,  whispered  the  Magistrate  that  he  thought  it 
wouldn't  do;  so  the  Magistrate  made  a  speech,  and 
said,  that  in  consideration  of  the  special's  family,  he 
would  merely  reprimand  and  discharge  him.  Accord- 
ingly, the  special  was  abused  vehemently  for  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  and  sent  about  his  business ;  and  Grunmier. 
Dubbley,  Muzzle,  and  all  the  other  specials  murmured 
.their  admiration  of  the  magnanimity  of  Mr.  Nupkins. 
21 
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"Now,  Mr.  Jinkfl,"  aaid  tbe  MagUtrato,  '* swear 
Grummer." 

Grommer  was  sworn  direotly ;  but  as  Grummer 
wandered,  and  Mr«  Nupkins'  dinner  was  nearly  ready, 
Mr.  Nupkins  out  the  soatter  short,  by  putting  leading 
questions  to  Gmmmer,  whiol;!  Grummer  answered  as 
nearly  in  the  afSxmative  as  he  could.  So  the  examina- 
tion went  ofi,  all  very  smooth  and  oomiortable ;  and  two 
assaults  were  proved  against  Mr.  Weller,  and  a  threat 
against  Mr.  Winkle,  and  a  push  against  Mr.  Snodgrass. 
And  when  all  this  was  done  to  the  Magistrate's  satislao- 
tion,  the  Magistrate  and  Mr.  Jinks  consulted  in  whispers. 

The  consultation  having  lasted  about  ten  minutes,  Mr. 
Jinks  retired  to  his  end  of  the  table ;  and  the  Magistrate, 
with  a  preparatory  cough,  drew  himself  up  in  his  chair, 
and  was  proceeding  to  commence  his  address,  when  Mr. 
Pickwick  interposed. 

*«  I  beg  your  pardon,  Sir,  for  inteirupting  you,"  said 
Mr.  Pickwick ;  '*  hut  before  you  proceed  to  express,  and 
aot  upcm,  any  opinion  you  msy  have  formed  on  the 
statements  wmch  have  been  made  here,  X  must  claim 
my  right  to  be  heard,  so  far  as  I  am  personally  con- 
oemed." 

"  Hold  your  tongue.  Sir,'*  said  the  Magistrate,  peremp- 
torily. 
'    "  I  must  submit  to  you,  Sir,"-^said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"Hold  your  tongue.  Sir,"  interposed  the  Magistrate, 
*<  or  I  shall  order  an  officer  to  remove  you." 

"  You  may  order  your  officers  to  do  whatever  you  please, 
Sir,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick ;  "  and  I  have  no  doubt,  from  the 
specimen  I  have  had  of  the  subordination  preserved 
among  them,  that  whatever  you  order,  they  will  execute ; 
but  I  shall  take  the  liberty,  Sir,  of  claiming  my  right  to 
be  heard,  until  I  am  rmnoved  by  force." 

*<  Piokviok  and  principle,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Weller,  in  a 
very  audible  voice. 

**  Sam,  be  quiet,"  said  Mr.  Pickwiok. 

'*  Dumb  as  a  drum  vith  a  hole  in  it,"  replied  Sam. 

Mr.  Nnpkins  looked  at  Mr.  Pickwick  with  a  gaze  of 
intense  astonishment,  at  his  displaying  such  unwonted 
temerity;  and  was  apparently  about  to  return  a  very 
anflry  reply,  when  Mr.  Jinks  pulled  him  by  the  sleeve, 
and  whispered  something  in  his  ear.  To  this*  the 
Magistrate  returned  a  half -audible  answer,  and  then  the 
whispering  was  renewed.  Jinks  was  evidently  remon- 
stratmg. 

At  length  the  Magistrate,  gulping  down  with  a  very 
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bad  gmce  his  disinolinatlon  to  hear  anything  moze,  tiimed 
to  Mr.  Piokwiok,  and  said  sharply — **  What  do  yoa  want 
to  say?" 

"  First,*'  said  Mr.  Pickwiok,  sending  a  look  tliroagh  his 
spectacles,  under  which  even  Nnpkins  quailed.  **  First, 
I  wish  to  know  what  I  and  my  Inend  have  been  brought 
here  for?" 

"Must  I  tell  him?"  whispered  the.  Magistrate  to 
Jinks. 

"  I  think  you  had  better,  Sir,"  whispered  Jinks  to  the 
Magistrate. 

**  An  information  has  been  sworn  before  me,"  said  the 
Magistrate,  **  that  it  is  apprehended  you  are  going  to  fight 
a  duel,  and  that  the  otner  man,  Tupman,  is  vour  aider 
and  abettor  in  it.    Therefore~^h,  Mr.  Jinks  ?  '^ 

"  Certainly,  Sir." 

«« Therefore,  I  oall  upon  you  both,  to— I  think  that's 
the  course,  Mr.  Jinks  ?  " 

"Certainly,  Sir." 

<•  To-~to~-what,  Mr.  Jinks?"  said  the  Magistrate,  pet- 
tishly. 

"  To  find  baU,  Sir." 

"Yes.  Therefore,  I  call  upon  yon  both — as  I  was 
about  to  say,  when  I  was  interrupted  by  my  clerk— to 
find  bail." 

"  Good  bail,"  whispered  Mr.  Jinks. 

*<  I  shall  require  good  bail,"  said  the  Magistrate. 

"  Town's-people,"  whispered  Jinks. 

"They  must  oe  town's-people,"  said  the  Magistrate. 

"Fifty  pounds  each,"  whispered  Jinks,  "luid  house- 
holders, of  course." 

"  I  shall  require  two  sureties  of  fifty  pounds  each,"  said 
the  Magistrate  aloud,  with  great  dignity,  "  and  they  mutt 
be  householders,  of  course." 

"But,  bless  my  heart,  Sir,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  who, 
together  with  Mr.  Tupman,  was  all  amazement  and 
indignation ;  "  we  are  perfect  strangers  in  this  town.  I 
have  as  little  knowledge  of  any  householders  here,  as  I 
have  intention  of  fighting  a  duel  with  any  body." 

"I  dare  say,"  replied  the  Magistrate,  "I  dare  say-— 
don't  you,  Mr.  Jinks  ?  " 

"  Certainly,  Sir." 

"  Have  you  anything  more  to  say  ? "  inquired  the 
Magistrate. 

Mr.  Pickwick  had  a  great  deal  more  to  say,  which  he 
would  no  doubt  have  said,  very  little  to  his  own  advantage, 
or  the  Magistrate's  satisfaction,  if  he  had  not,  the  moment 
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he  ceased  speaking,  been  palled  by  the  sleeve  by  Mr. 
Weller,  with  whom  he  was  immediately  engaged  in  so 
earnest  a  conversation,  that  he  suffered  the  Magistrate's 
inquiry  to  pass  wholly  unnoticed.  Mr.  Napkins  was  not 
the  man  to  ask  a  question  of  the  kind  twice  over ;  and 
so,  with  another  preparatory  cough,  he  proceeded,  amidst 
the  reverential  and  admiring  silence  of  the  constables,  to 
pronounce  his  decision. 

He  should  fine  Weller  two  pounds  for  the  first  assault, 
and  three  pounds  for  the  second.  He  should  fine  Winkle 
two  pounds,  and  Snodgrass  one  pound,  besides  requiring 
them  to  enter  into  their  own  recognisances  to  keep  the 
peace  towards  all  His  Majesty's  subjects,  and  especially 
towards  his  liege  servant,  Daniel  Qrummer.  Pickwick 
and  Tupman  he  had  already  held  to  bail. 

Immediately  on  the  Magistrate  ceasing  to  speak,  Mr. 
Hokwick,  with  a  smile  mantling  on  his  again-good- 
humoured  countenance,  stepped  forward,  and  said — 

"  I  beg  the  Magistrate's  pardon,  but  may  I  request  a 
few  minutes'  private  conversation  with  him,  on  a  matter 
of  deep  importance  to  himself  ?  " 

•*  What  I "  said  the  Magistrate. 

Mr.  Pickwick  repeated  his  request. 

**  This  is  a  most  extraordinary  request,"  said  the  Magi- 
strate— "a  private  interview  1" 

"A  private  interview,"  replied  Mr.  Pickwick,  firmly; 
*'  only  as  a  part  of  the  information  which  I  wish  to 
communicate  is  derived  from  my  servant,  I  should  wish 
him  to  be  present." 

The  Magistrate  looked  at  Mr.  Jinks,  Mr.  Jinks  looked 
at  the  Magistrate,  and  the  officers  looked  at  each  other  in 
amazement.  Mr.  Nupkins  turned  suddenly  pale.  Gould 
the  man  Weller,  in  a  moment  of  remorse,  have  divulged 
some  secret  conspiracy  for  his  assassination  ?  It  was  a 
dreadful  thought.  He  was  a  public  man ;  and  he  turned 
paler,  as  he  thought  of  Julius  OsBsar  and  Mr.  Perceval. 

The  Magistrate  looked  at  Mr.  Pickwick  again,  and 
beckoned  Mr.  Jinks. 

**  What  do  you  think  of  this  request,  Mr.  Jinks  ?  " 
murmured  Mr.  Nupkins. 

Mr.  Jinks,  who  didn't  exactly  know  what  to  think  of  it» 
and  was  afraid  he  might  offend,  smiled  feebly,  after  a 
dubious  fiashionj  and,  screwing  up  the  comers  of  his 
mouth,  shook  his  head  slowly  from  side  to  side. 

*'  Mr.  Jinks,"  said  the  Magistrate,  gravely,  *<  you  are  an 
,  Sir." 

At  this  little  expression  of  opinion,  Mr.  Jinks  smiled 
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again — ^rather  more  feebly  than  before — and  edged  him- 
self, by  degrees,  back  into  his  own  oomer. 

Mr.  Napkins  debated  the  matter  within  himself  for  a 
few  seconds,  and  then,  rising  from  his  chair,  and  requesting 
Mr.  Pickwick  and  Sam  to  follow  him,  led  the  way  into 
a  small  room  which  opened  into  the  justice  parlour. 
Desiring  Mr.  Pickwick  to  walk  to  the  further  end  of  the 
little  apartment,  and  holding  his  hand  upon  the  half- 
dosed  door,  that  he  might  be  able  to  effect  an  immediate 
escape,  in  case  there  was  the  least  tendency  to  a  display 
of  hostilities,  Mr.  Nupkins  expressed  his  readiness  to 
hear  the  communication,  whatever  it  might  be. 

"  I  will  come  to  the  point  at  once.  Sir,"  said  Mr.  Pick- 
wick, '*  it  affects  yourself,  and  your  credit,  materially.  I 
have  every  reason  to  believe,  Sir,  that  you  are  harbouring 
in  your  house,  a  gross  impostor  I  '* 

"  Two,"  interrupted  Sam,  "  Mulberry  agin  all  natur,  for 
tears  and  wiUainny." 

"  Sam,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  "  if  I  am  to  render  myself 
intelligible  to  this  gentleman,  I  must  beg  yon  to  control 
your  feelings." 

"  Wery  sorry.  Sir,"  replied  Mr.  Weller;  "but  when  I 
think  o'  thai  'ere  Job,  I  can't  help  opening  the  waive  a 
inch  or  two." 

'*  In  one  word,  Sir,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  **  is  my  servant 
right  in  suspecting  that  a  certain  Captain  Fitz-Marshall 
is  in  the  habit  of  visiting  here?  Because,"  added  Mr. 
Pickwick,  as  he  saw  that  Mr.  Nupkins  was  about  to  offer 
a  very  indignant  interruption — **  because,  if  he  be,  I  know 
that  person  to  be  a—" 

"Hush,  hush,"  said  Mr.  Nupkins,  closing  the  door. 
"  Know  him  to  be  what.  Sir  ?  " 

"  An  unprincipled  adventurer — a  dishonourable  charac- 
ter— a  man  who  preys  upon  society,  and  makes  easilv- 
deceived  pimple  his  dupes,  Sir;  his  absurd,  his  foolish, 
his  wretched  dupes,  Sir,"  said  the  excited  Mr.  Pickwick. 

**  Dear  me,"  said  Mr.  Napkins,  colouring  up  very  red,  and 
altering  his  whole  manner  directly.    "  Dear  me,  Mr. — " 

"  Piokvick,"  said  Sam. 

"  Pickwick,"  said  the  Magistrate,  "  dear  me,  Mr.  Pick- 
wick— pray  take  a  seat — ^you  cannot  mean  this  ?  Captain 
Fitz-Marshall  I " 

"Don't  call  him  a  cap'en,"  said  Sam,  "nor  Fit2- 
Marshall  neither;  he  ain't  neither  one  nor  t'other.  He's 
a  strolling  actor,  he  is,  and  his  name's  Jingle ;  and  if  ever 
there  was  a  wolf  in  a  mulberry  suit,  that  'ere  Job  Trotter's 
him." 
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"  It  is  very  true,  Sir/*  said  Mr.  Piokwiok,  replying  to 
the  Magistrate's  look  of  amasement ;  "  my  only  basineas 
in  this  town,  is  to  expose  the  person  of  whom  we  now 
speak." 

And  Mr.  Pickwick  proceeded  to  pour  into  the  horror- 
stricken  ear  of  Mr.  Nupkins,  an  abridged  account  of  all 
Mr.  Jingle's  atrocities.  He  related  how  he  had  first  met 
him,  how  he  had  eloped  with  Miss  Wardle,  how  he  had 
cheerfully  resigned  the  lady  for  a  pecuniarY  consideration, 
how  he  had  entrapped  him  into  a  lady's  boarding-school 
at  midnight,  and  how  he  (Mr.  Pickwick)  now  felt  it  his 
duty  to  expose  his  assumption  of  his  present  name  and 
rank 

As  the  narratiye  proceeded,  all  the  warm  blood  in  the 
body  of  Mr.  Nupkins  tingled  up  into  the  very  tips  of  his 
ears.  He  had  picked  up  the  Captain  at  a  neighbouring 
race-course.  Charmed  with  his  long  list  of  aristocratic 
acquaintance,  his  extensive  travel,  and  his  fashionable  de- 
meanour, Mrs.  Nupkins  and  Miss  Nupkins  had  exhibited 
Captain  Fits-Marshall,  and  quoted  Captain  Fitz-Miarshall, 
and  hurled  Captain  Fitz-Marshall  at  the  devoted  beads 
of  their  select  circle  of  acquaintance,  until  their  bosom 
friends,  Mrs.  Porkenham  and  the  Miss  Porkenhams,  and 
Mr.  Sydney  Porkenham,  were  ready  to  burst  with  jealousy 
and  despair.  And  now,  to  hear  after  all,  that  he  was  a 
needy  adventurer,  a  strolling  player,  and  if  not  a  swindler, 
something  so  very  like  it,  that  it  was  hard  to  tell  the 
difference  t  Heavens  t  what  would  the  Porkenhams  say ! 
What  would  be  the  triumph  of  Mr.  Sydney  Porkenham 
when  he  found  that  his  addresses  had  been  slighted  for 
such  a  rival !  How  should  he  meet  the  eye  of  old  Porken- 
ham at  the  next  Quarter  Sessions ! — and  what  a  handle 
would  it  be  for  the  opposition  magisterial  party,  if  the 
story  got  abroad  i 

**  But  after  all,"  said  Mr.  Nupkins,  brightening  up  for 
a  moment,  after  a  long  pause :  "  after  all,  this  is  a  mere 
statement.  Captain  Pitz-Marshall  is  a  man  of  very  en- 
gaging manners,  and,  I  dare  say,  has  many  enemies. 
What  proof  have  you,  of  the  truth  of  these  representa- 
tions ?  " 

"  Confront  me  with  him,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  *'  that  is 
all  I  ask,  and  all  I  require.  Confront  him  with  me  and 
my  friends  here ;  you  will  want  no  further  proof." 

*'  Why,"  said  Mr.  Nupkins,  "  that  might  he  very  easily 
done,  for  he  will  be  here  to-night,  and  then  there  would 
be  no  oooafiion  to  make  the  matter  public,  just — ^just — ^for 
the  young  man's  own  sake,  you  know.    I — I — should  like 
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to  consult  Mra.  Napkins  on  the  propriety  of  the  step,  in 
the  first  instance,  though.  At  all  events,  Mr.  Plckwiek, 
we  must  despatch  this  legal  business  before  we  oaik  do 
anything  else.    Pray  step  back  into  the  next  room." 

Into  the  next  room  they  went. 

**  Grummer,'*  said  the  Magistrate,  in  an  awful  Toioe. 

^*  Your  wash-up, -*  replied  Grummer,  with  the  smile  d 
a  favourite. 

"  Gome,  come,  Sir,"  said  the  Magistrate,  sternly,  **  don't 
let  me  see  any  of  trhis  levity  here.  It  is  very  unl>eooming, 
and  I  can  assure  you  that  you  have  very  little  to  smile  a4. 
Was  the  account  you  gave  me  just  now,  strictly  true? 
Now  be  careful,  Sir." 

"  Your  washf-up,**  stammered  Grummer,  "  I — " 

**  Oh,  you  are  confused,  are  you  ?  "  said  the  Magistrate. 

**  Mr.  Jinks,  you  observe  this  confusion  ?  " 

**  Certainly,  Sir,"  replied  Jinks. 

**  Now,"  said  the  Magistrate,  **  just  repeat  your  state- 
ment, Grummer,  and  again  I  warn  you  to  be  careful.  Mr. 
Jinks,  take  his  words  down." 

The  unfortunate  Grummer  pzoce^ed  to  re-state  his 
complaint,  but,  what  between  Mr.  Jiiiks's  taking  down  his 
words,  and  the  Magistrate's  taking  them  up ;  his  natural 
tendency  to  rambling,  and  his  eztremd  confusion,  he 
managed  to  get  involved,  in  something  under  three 
minutes,  in  such  a  mass  of  entanglement  and  contradic- 
tion, that  Mr.  Nupkins  at  once  declared  he  didn't  b^eve 
him.  So  the  fines  were  remitted,  and  Mr.  Jinks  fotmd  a 
couple  of  bail  in  no  time.  And  all  these  solemn  proceed- 
ings having  been  satisfactorily  concluded,  Mr.  Grummer 
was  ignominiously  ordered  out— an  aVrful  instance  of  the 
instability  of  human  greatnoBS,  and  the  uncertain  tenure 
of  great  men's  favour. 

Mrs.  Nupkins  was  a  majestic  female  in  a  blue  gauze 
turban  and  a  light  brown  wig.  Miss  Nupkins  possessed 
all  her  mamma's  haughtiness  without  the  turban,  and  all 
her  ill-nature  without  the  wi^ ;  and  whenever  the  exercise 
of  these  two  amiable  qualitiesinvolved  mother  and  daughter 
in  some  unpleasant  dilemma,  as  they  not  unfrequently  did, 
they  both  concurred  in  laying  the  blame  on  the  shoulders 
of  Mr.  Nupkins.  Accordingly,  when  Mr.  Nupkins  sought 
Mrs.  Nupkins,  and  detailed  the  communication  which 
had  been  made  by  Mr.  Pickwick^  Mrs.  Nupkins  suddenly 
recollected  that  she  had  always  expected  scnnething  of  the 
kind;  that  she  had  always  said  it  would  be 'so;  that  her 
advice  was  never  taken;  that  she  really  did  not  knoi^ 
what  Mr.  Nupkins  supposed  she  was;  and  so  forth. 
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"  The  idea  t "  said  MisB  Nupkine,  forcing  a  tear  of  very 
scanty  proportions,  into  the  comer  of  each  eye,  **  the  idea 
of  my  being  made  such  a  fool  of  1  ** 

**  Ah  t  you  may  thank  your  papa,  my  dear,'*  said  Mrs. 
Nupkins ;  "  how  I  have  implored  and  begged  that  man  to 
inquire  into  the  Captain's  ^unily  connections ;  how  I  have 
nxged  and  entrecyted  him  to  take  some  decisive  step  t  I  am 
quite  certain  nobody  would  believe  it — quite." 

"  But,  my  dear,"  said  Mr.  Nupkins. 

"  Don't  talk  to  me,  you  aggravating  thing,  don't,"  said 
Mrs.  Nuf^dns., 

"  My  love,"  said  Mr.  Nupkins,  "  you  professed  yourself 
very  fond  of  Captain  Fitz-Marshall.  You  have  constantly 
asked  him  here,  my  dear,  and  you  have  lost  no  opportunity 
of  introducing  him  elsewhere." 

**  Didn't  I  say  so,  Henrietta? "  said  Mrs.  Nupkins,  ap- 
pealing to  her  daughter  with  the  air  of  a  much-injured 
female — **  Didn't  I  say  that  your  papa  would  turn  round, 
and  lay  all  this,  at  my  door  ?  Didn't  I  say  so  ?  "  Here 
Mrs.  Nupkins  sobbed. 

"  Oh  pa  1 "  remonstrated  Miss  Nupkins.  And  here  she 
sobbed  too. 

*'  Isn't  it  too  much,  when  he  has  brought  all  this  dis- 
grace and  ridicule  upon  us,  for  him  to  taunt  me  with  being 
the  cause  of  it  ?  "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Nupkins. 

"  How  can  we  ever  shew  ourselves  in  society  1 "  said 
Miss  Nupkins. 

**How  can  we  face  the  Porkenhamsl"  said  Mrs. 
Nupkins. 

"  Or  the  Griggs's  1 "  said  Miss  Nupkins. 

"  Or  the  Slummintowkens  I "  said  Mrs.  Nupkins.  **  But 
what  does  your  papa  care  1  What  is  it  to  him  1 "  At  this 
dreadful  reflection,  Mrs.  Nupkins  wept  with  mental 
anguish,  and  Miss  Nupkins  followed  on  the  sckme  side. 

Mrs.  Nupldns'  tears  continued  to  gush  forth,  with  great 
velocity,  until  she  had  gained  a  little  time  to  think  the 
matter  over,  when  she  decided  in  her  own  mind,  that  the 
best  thing  to  do,  would  be  to  ask  Mr.  Pickwick  and  his 
friends  to  remain  until  tbe  Captain's  arrival,  and  then  to 
give  Mr.  Pickwick  the  opportunity  he  sought.  If  it  ap- 
peared that  he  had  spoken  truly,  the  Captun  could  be 
turned  out  of  the  house  without  noising  the  matter 
abroad,  and  they  could  easily  account  to  the  Porkenhams 
for  his  disfl^kpearance,  by  saying  that  he  had  been  ap- 
pointed, through  the  Court  influence  of  his  family,  to  the 
Gk>vemor- Generalship  of  Sierra  Leone,  or  Sangur  Point, 
or  any  other  of  those  salubrious  climates  which  enchant 
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EnxopeADB  so  mach,  that,  when  they  once  get  there,  they 
can  hardly  ever  prevail  upon  themselvee  to  come  hack 
again. 

When  Mrs.  Nupkins  dried  up  her  tears,  Miss  Nupkins 
dried  up  hers,  and  Mr.  Nupkins  was  very  glad  to  settle 
the  matter  as  Mrs.  Nupkins  had  proposed.  So  Mr.  Pick- 
wick and  his  friends,  having  washed  ofE  all  marks  of  their 
late  encounter,  were  introduced  to  the  ladies,  and  soon 
afterwards  to  their  dinner;  and  Mr.  Weller,  whom  the 
Magistrate  with  his  peculiar  sagacity,  had  discovered  in 
hall  an  hour  to  be  one  of  the  finest  fellows  alive,  was 
consigned  to  the  care  and  guardianship  of  Mr.  Muzzle, 
who  was  s^iecially  enjoined  to  take  him  below,  and  make 
much  of  hmi. 

'*  How  de  do.  Sir  7  *'  said  Mr.  Muzzle,  as  he  conducted 
Mr.  Weller  down  the  kitchen  stairs. 

*'  Why,  no  con-aiderable  change  has  taken  place  in  the 
state  01  my  system,  since  I  see  you  cocked  up  behind  your 
goveruior's  chair  in  the  parlour,  a  little  vile  ago,"  replied 
Sam. 

'*  You  will  excuse  my  not  taking  more  notice  of  you 
then,*'  said  Mr.  Muzzle.  **  You  see,  master  hadn't  intro- 
duced us,  then.  Lord,  how  fond  he  is  of  you,  Mr.  Weller, 
to  be  sure  1  '* 

**  Ah,"  said  Sam,  '*  what  a  pleasant  chap  he  is !  '* 

**  Ain't  he ? "  repUedMr.  Muzzle. 

"  So  much  humour,"  said  Sam. 

**  And  such  a  man  to  speak,"  said  Mr.  Muzzle.  **  How 
his  ideas  flow,  don't  they  ?  " 

"Wonderful,"  replied  Sam;  *'they  comes  a  pouring 
out,  knocking  each  other's  heads  so  fast,  that  they  seems 
to  stun  one  another ;  you  hardly  know  what  he's  arter, 
do  you  ?  " 

"  That's  the  great  merit  of  his  style  of  speaking,"  re- 
joined Mr.  Muzzle.  "Take  care  of  the  last  step,  Mr. 
Weller.  Would  you  like  to  wash  your  hands.  Sir,  before 
we  join  the  ladies  ?  Here's  a  sink,  with  the  water  laid  on , 
Sir,  and  a  clean  jack  towel  behind  the  door." 

**  Ah,  perhaps  I  may  as  veil  have  a  rinse,"  replied  Mr. 
Weller,  applying  plenty  of  yellow  soap  to  the  towel,  and 
rubbing  away,  till  his  face  shone  again.  "  How  many 
ladies  are  thpre  ?  " 

"  Only  two  in  our  kitchen,"  said  Mr.  Muzzle,  "  cook 
and  'ousemaid.  We  keep  a  boy  to  do  the  dirty  work,  and 
a  gal  besides,  but  they  dine  in  the  washus." 

*<  Oh,  they  dines  in  the  washus,  do  they  7 "  said  Mr, 
Weller. 
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"  Yes/*  replied  Mr.  Muzzle,  **  we  tried  'em  at  our  table 
when  they  nrst  come,  but  we  couldn't  keep  'em.  The 
gal's  manners  is  dreadful  vulgar ;  and  the  boy  breathes 
so  very  hard  while  he's  eating,  that  we  found  it  impossible 
to  sit  at  table  with  him." 

'*  What  a  young  grampus  1 "  said  Mr.  Weller. 

**  Oh,  dreadful,"  rejomed  Mr.  Muzzle ;  *'  but  that  is 
the  worst  of  country  service,  Mr.  Weller ;  the  junion  is 
alwavB  so  very  savage.  This  way,  Sir,  if  yon  please — ^this 
way. 

And  preceding  Mr.  Weller,  with  the  utmost  politeness, 
Mr.  Muzzle  conducted  him  into  the  kitchen. 

"Mary,"  said  Mr.  Muzzle  to  the  pretty  servant-giri, 
"  this  is  Mr.  Weller,  a  gentleman  as  master  has  sent 
down,  to  be  made  as  comfortable  as  possible." 

*'  And  your  master's  a  knowin'  hand — and  has  just  sent 
me  to  the  right  place,"  said  Mr.  Weller,  with  a  glance  of 
admiration  at  Mary.  "  If  I  was  master  o'  this  here  house, 
I  should  alvays  find  the  materials  for  comfort  vere  Maiy 


vas." 


"  Lor,  Mr.  Weller  I "  said  Bfary,  blushing. 

'*  WeD,  I  never ! "  ejaculated  the  cook. 

**  Bless  me,  cook,  I  forgot  you,"  said  Mr.  Muzzle. 
"  Mr.  Weller,  let  me  introduce  you." 

"How  are  you,  Ma'am?"  said  Mr.  Weller.  "Weiy 
glad  to  see  you,  indeed ;  and  hope  our  acquaintance  may 
be  a  long  'un,  as  the  gen'l'm'n  said  to  the  fi'-pun,  note." 

When  this  ceremony  of  introduction  had  been  gone 
through,  the  cook  and  Mary  retired  into  the  back  kitchen 
to  titter  for  ten  minutes ;  and  then  returning,  all  giggles 
and  blushes,  they  sat  down  to  dinner. 

Mr.  Weller's  easy  manner  and  conversational  powers 
had  such  irresistible  influence  with  his  new  friends,  that 
before  the  dinner  was  half  over,  they  were  on  a  footing  of 
perfect  intimacy,  and  in  possession  of  a  full  account  of 
the  delinquency  of  Job  Trotter. 

"  I  never  could  a -bear  that  Job,"  said  Mary. 

**  No  more  you  never  ought  to,  my  dear,"  replied  Mr. 
Weller. 

"  Why  not  1 "  inquired  Mary. 

"  'Oos  ugliness  and  svindlin'  never  ought  to  be  formiliar 
vith  elegance  and  wirtew,"  replied  Mr.  Weller.  "  Ought 
they,  Mr.  Muzzle  ?  " 

"  Not  by  no  means,"  replied  that  gentleman. 

Here  Mary  laughed,  and  said  the  cook  had  made  her ; 
and  the  cook  laughed,  and  said  she  hadn't. 

**  I  ha'n't  got  a  glass,"  said  Mary. 


•      • 
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** Drink  vith  me,  my  dear,"  said  Mr.  Weller.  "Put 
your  lipe  to  this  here  tumbler,  and  then  I  oaa  kiss  you  by 
deputy." 

"  For  shame,  Mr.  Weller,"  said  Mary. 

"  WhaVs  a  shame,  my  dear  ?  " 

<«  TaUdn'  in  that  way." 

"Nonsense;  it  ain't  no  harm.  It's  natnr;  ain't  it 
cook?" 

"  Don't  ask  me  imperenoe,"  lephed  the  oook,  in  a  high 
state  of  deU^t :  and  nerenpon  the  oook  and  Mary  laughed 
agitin,  till  what  between  the  beer,  and  the  cold  meat,  and 
the  laughter  combined,  the  latter  young  lady  was  brought 
to  the  verge  of  choking-— an  alarming  crisis  from  which 
she  wae  oody  recovered  by  sundry  pats  of  the  back,  and 
other  necessary  attentions,  most  delicately  administered 
by  Mr.  Samuel  Weller. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  jollity  and  conviviality,  a  loud 
ring  was  heard  at  the  garden-gate,  to  vrhich  the  young 
gentleman  who  took  his  meals  in  the  wash»house,  im- 
mediately responded.  Mr.  Weller  was  in  the  height  of 
hia  attentions  to  the  pretty  housemaid ;  Mr.  Mnszle  was 
busy  doing  the  honours  of  the  table;  and  the  oook  had 
just  pttusad  to  laugh,  in  the  veiy  act  of  raising  a  huge 
morsel  to  her  lips,  when  the  kitchen-door  opened,  and  in 
walked  Mr.  Job  Trotter. 

We  have  said  in  walked  Mr.  Job  Trotter,  but  the  state- 
ment is  n(^  distinguished  by  our  usual  scrupulous 
adherence  to  fact.  The  door  opened,  and  Mr.  Trotter 
appeared.  He  would  have  walked  in,  and  was  in  the 
very  act  of  doing  so  indeed,  when  catohiag  sight  of  Mr. 
Weller,  he  involuntarily  shrunk  back  a  pace  or  two,  and 
stood  gaanng  on  the  unexpected  scene  before  him,  perfectly 
motionless  vnth  amazement  and  terror. 

'*  Here  he  is,"  said  Sam,  rising  with  great  glee.  *'  Why, 
we  were  that  wery  moment  a  speaking  o*  you.  How  are 
you  ?    Vere  have  von  been  ?    Gome  in." 

And  laying  his  hand  on  the  mulbeny  collar  of  the  un* 
resisting  Job,  Mr.  Weller  dragged  him  into  the  kitchen ; 
and  looking  the  door,  handed  the  key  to  Mr.  Muzsle,  who 
very  cooly  buttoned  it  up,  in  a  side-pocket. 

**  Well,  here's  a  game,"  cried  Sam.  "  Only  think  o'  my 
master  bavin*  the  pleasure  o'  meetin'  your'n,  np  stairs, 
and  me  bavin'  the  joy  o'  meetin'  you  down  hece.  How 
aire  you  gettin'  on,  and  howts  tne  chandleinr  bis'ness 
likely  to  do  ?  Yell,  I  am  so  ^ad  to  see  you.  How  happy 
you  look.  It's  quite  a  treat  to  see  you,  ain't  it,  Mr. 
MuBsle?" 
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"  Quite/'  said  Mr.  Masde. 

•*  So  oheeifttl  he  is,"  said  Sam. 

*'  In  such  good  spirits,"  said  Muzxle. 

"  And  so  glad  to  see  us — ^that  makes  it  so  much  more 
comfortable/'  said  Sam.    '*  Sit  down ;  sit  down." 

Mr.  Trotter  suffered  himself  to  be  forced  into  a  chair 
by  the  fireside.  He  cast  his  small  eyes  first  on  Mr.  WeUer, 
and  then* on  Mr.  Muzzle,  but  said  nothing. 

*'Well,  now,"  said  Sam,  "afore  these  here  ladies,  I 
should  just  like  to  ask  you,  as  a  sort  of  curiosity,  vether 
you  don't  oon-sider  yourself  as  nice  and  vell>behayed  a 
young  gen'l'm'n  as  ever  used  a  pink  check  pocket-hand- 
kerchief, and  the  number  four  collection  ?  " 

*'  And  as  was  ever  a-going  to  be  married  to  a  cook,"  said 
that  lady,  indignantly,  "  the  willain  I  " 

"  And  leave  off  his  evil  ways,  and  set  up  in  the  chandlery 
line,  arterwards,"  said  the  housemaid. 

*'  Now,  I'll  tdl  you  what  it  is,  young  man,"  said  Mr. 
Muzzle,  solemnly,  enraged  at  the  last  two  allusions,  **  this 
here  lady  (pointing  to  the  cook)  keeps  company  with  me ; 
and  when  you  presume.  Sir,  to  talk  of  keeping  chandlers' 
shops  with  her,  you  injure  me  in  one  of  the  most  delicatest 
points  in  which  one  man  can  injure  another.  Do  you 
understand  that.  Sir  ?  " 

Here  Mr.  Muzzle,  who  had  a  great  notion  of  his  elo- 
quence, in  which  he  imitated  his  master,  paused  for  a 
reply. 

But  Mr.  Trotter  made  no  reply.  So  Mr.  Muzzle  pro- 
ceeded in  a  solemn  manner — 

"  It's  very  probable.  Sir,  that  vou  won't  be  wanted  up 
stairs  for  several  minutes.  Sir,  because  my  master  is  at 
this  moment  particularly  engaged  in  settling  the  hash  of 
your  master.  Sir ;  and  therefore  you'll  have  leisure,  Sir, 
for  a  little  private  talk  with  me,  Sir.  Do  you  understand 
that.  Sir  ?  " 

Mr.  Muzzle  again  paused  for  a  reply ;  and  again  Mr. 
Trotter  disappointed  him. 

*'  Well,  then,"  said  Mr.  Muzzle.  *'  I'm  very  sorry  to 
have  to  explain  myself  before  the  ladies,  but  the  urgency 
of  the  case  will  be  m^  excuse.  The  back  kitchen's  empty. 
Sir ;  if  you  will  step  m  there,  Sir,  Mr.  Weller  will  see  fair, 
and  we  can  have  mutual  satisfaction  'till  the  bell  rings. 
Follow  me.  Sir." 

As  Mr.  Muzzle  uttered  these  words,  he  took  a  step  or 
two  towards  the  door ;  and  by  way  of  saving  time,  began 
to  pull  off  his  coat  as  he  walked  along. 
Now  the  cook  no  sooner  heard  the  concluding  words  of 
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this  desperate  ohAllenge,  and  saw  Mr.  Mnule  about  to  put 
it  into  execution,  than  she  ottered  a  loud  and  pieroing 
shriek ;  and  roshing  on  Mr.  Job  lhK>tter,  who  roes  nom  his 
chair  on  the  instant,  tore  and  buffeted  his  laige  flat  faoe, 
with  an  enerff^  peculiar  to  excited  females,  and  twining 
her  hands  in  nis  long  black  hair,  tore  therefrom  about 
enough  to  make  five  or  six  dosen  of  the  very  largest-siied 
mouming-rings.  Having  accomplished  this  feat  with  all 
the  ardour  which  her  devoted  love  for  Mr.  Mussle  inspired, 
she  staggered  back ;  and  being  a  lady  of  very  exoitabfe  and 
delicate  feelings,  instantly  fell  under  the  dresser,  and 
fainted  away. 

At  this  moment,  the  bell  rang. 

*' That's  for  you.  Job  Trotter,"  said  Sam;  and  before 
Mr.  Trotter  ooold  offer  remonstrance  or  reply— even 
before  he  had  time  to  staunch  the  wounds  inflicted  by 
the  insensible  lady — Sam  seised  one  arm  and  Mr.  Mussle 
the  other;  and  one  pulling  before,  and  the  other  push- 
ing behind,  they  conveyed  him  up  stairs,  and  into  the 
parlour. 

It  was  an  impressive  tableau*  Alfred  Jingle,  Bsqnire, 
alias  Oaptain  gits-Marshall,  was  standing  near  the  door 
with  his  hat  in  his  hand,  and  a  simle  on  his  face,  wholly 
unmoved  by  his  very  unpleasant  situation.  Confronting 
him,  stood  Mr.  Pickwick,  who  had  evidently  been  in- 
culcating some  high  moral  lesson,  for  his  left  hand  was 
beneath  his  coat  tail,  and  his  right  extended  in  air,  as  was 
his  wont  when  delivering  himself  of  an  impressive  address. 
At  a  little  distance  stood  Mr.  Tupman  with  indignant 
countenance,  carefully  held  baok  by  his  two  younger 
friends ;  and  at  the  further  end  of  the  room  were  Mr. 
Nupkins,  Mrs.  Napkins,  and  Miss  Napkins,  gloomily 
grand,  and  savagely  vexed. 

*<What  prevents  me,"  said  Mr.  Napkins,  with  magi- 
sterial dignity,  as  Job  was  bronght  in--*"  what  prevents 
me  from  detaining  these  men  as  rogues  and  impostors  ? 
It  is  a  fooUsh  mercy.    What  prevents  me  ?  " 

"  Pride,  old  fellow,  pride,"  replied  Jingle,  quite  at  his  ease. 
**  Wouldn't  do — no  go — caught  a  captain,  eh  ? — ha  I  ha  t 
very  good — ^husband  for  daughter-whiter  bit^make  it 
public — ^not  for  worlds — look  stopid-^very  1 " 

"  Wretch,"  said  Mrs.  Napkins,  **  we  scorn  your  base 
insinoations." 

"  I  always  hated  him  "  added  Henrietta. 

'*  Oh,  of  course,"  said  Jingle.  **  Tall  young  man — old 
lover — Sydney  Porkenham — ^rioh — ^fine  fellow — ^not  so  rich 
as  captain,  though,  eh  ? — turn  him  away — off  with  him — 
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anything  for  captain — ^nothing  like  oapiain  anywhere — 
all  the  gitle — ^ravhig  mad— eh,  Joh,  eh?" 

Here  Mr.  Jingle  langhed  very  heartily;  and  Joh, 
mbhing  his  hands  with  delight,  uttered  the  first  sound 
he  had  given  vent  to  sinoe  he  entered  the  honse — a  low 
noiseless  ohuoUe,  which  seemed  to  intimate  that  he  en- 
joyed his  laagh  too  much,  to  let  any  of  it  escape  in  sound. 

«*  Mr.  Nnpkms/'  said  the  elder  lady,  "  this  is  not  a  fit 
conversation  for  the  servants  to  overhear.  Let  these 
wretches  be  removed." 

"  Gertainly,  my  dear,"  said  Mr.  Nupkins.    **  Mussle." 

"  Your  worship." 

"  Open  the  front  door." 

"  Yes,  your  worship." 

**  Leave  the  house,"  said  Mr.  Nupkins,  waving  his  hand 
emphatically. 

Jingle  smiled,  and  moved  towards  the  door. 

"  Stay,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

Jingle  stopped. 

"  I  might,'^  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  '*  have  taken  a  much 
greater  revenge  for  the  treatment  I  have  experienoed  at 
your  hands,  and  that  of  your  hypocritical  friend  there." 

Here  Job  Trotter  bowed  with  great  politeness,  and  laid 
his  hand  upon  his  heart. 

"  I  say,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  growing  gradually  angry, 
"  that  I  might  have  taken  a  greater  revenge,  but  I  oontent 
myself  with  exposing  you,  which  I  consider  a  duty  I  owe 
to  society.  This  is  a  leniency.  Sir,  which  I  hope  you  will 
remember." 

When  Mr.  Pickwick  arrived  at  this  point.  Job  Tiotter, 
with  facetious  gravity,  applied  his  hand  to  his  ear,  as  if 
desirous  not  to  lose  a  syllable  he  uttered. 

"  And  I  have  only  to  add.  Sir,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  now 
thoroughly  angry,  "  that  I  consider  you  a  rascal,  Chud  a — 
a  ruffian— fluid — amd  worse  than  smy  man  I  ever  saw,  or 
heard  of,  except  that  very  pious  and  sanctified  vagabond 
in  the  mulberry  livery." 

"  Ha  t  ha  t "  said  Jingle,  *'  good  fellow,  Pickwick— fine 
heart — stout  old  boy — ^bnt  must  not  be  passionate — ^bad 
thing,  very— bye,  bye-— see  you  again  some  day— keep  up 
your  spirits — now  Job — trot." 

With  these  words,  Mr.  Jingle  stuck  on  his  hat  in  his 
old  fashion,  and  strode  out  of  the  room.  Job  Tiotter 
paused,  looked  round,  smiled,  and  then  with  a  bow  of 
mock  solemnity  to  Mr.  Pickwick,  and  a  wink  to  Mr. 
Weller,  the  audacious  slyness  of  which,  baffles  all  descrip- 
tion, followed  the  footsteps  of  his  hopeful  master. 
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**  Sam/'  said  Mr.  Piokwiok»  m  Mr.  W«Uer  was  foUow- 
ing. 

••  Sir." 

"Stay  here." 

Mr.  Weller  seemed  tmoertain. 

"Stay  here/'  repeated  Mr.  Piokwiok. 

•*  Mayn't  I  polish  that  ere  Job  ofi,  in  the  front  garden  ?  *' 
said  Mr.  Weller. 

''  Certainly  not/'  replied  Mr.  Piokwick. 

"Mayn't  I  kick  him  out  o'  the  gate.  Sir?"  said  Mr. 
WeUer. 

"  Not  on  any  aoeoont,"  replied  his  master. 

For  the  first  time  since  his  engagement,  Mr.  Weller 
looked,  for  a  moment,  discontented  and  unhappy.  But  his 
countenance  immediately  cleared  up,  for  the  wily  Mr. 
Muzde,  by  concealing  himself  behind  the  street  door,  and 
rushing  yfolentl^out,  at  the  right  instant,  contriyed  with 
great  dexterity  to  oyertum  both  Mr.  Jingle  and  his  attend- 
ant, down  the  fliffht  at  steps,  into  the  American  aloe  tubs 
that  stood  beneatn. 

"  Having  discharged  my  duty,  Sir,"  si^d  Mr.  Pickwick 
to  Mr.  Nupkins,  *'  I  will,  with  my  friends,  bid  you  fare- 
well.  While  we  thank  yon  for  such  hospitality  as  we 
have  received,  permit  me  to  assure  you  in  our  joint  names 
that  we  should  not  have  accepted  it,  or  consented  to  extri- 
cate ourselves  in  this  way,  from  onr  previous  dilemma,  had 
we  not  been  impelled  by  a  strong  sense  of  duty.  We 
return  to  London  to-morrow.  Your  secret  is  safe  with 
us." 

Having  thus  entered  his  protest  against  their  treatment 
of  the  morning,  Mr.  Pickwick  bowed  low  to  the  ladies ; 
and  notwithstanding  the  solicitations  of  the  family,  left 
the  room  with  his  friends. 

"  Get  your  hat,  Sam,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"  It's  below  stairs,  Sir,"  said  Sam,  and  he  ran  down 
after  it. 

Now  there  was  nobody  in  the  kitchen,  but  the  pretty 
housemaid ;  and  as  Sam's  hat  was  mislaid,  he  had  to  look 
for  it,  and  the  pretty  housemaid  lighted  him.  They  had 
to  look  all  over  the  place  for  the  hat ;  and  the  pretty 
housemaid,  in  her  anxiety  to  find  it,  went  down  on  her 
knees,  and  turned  over  aJl  the  things  that  were  heaped 
together  in  a  little  comer  by  the  door.  It  was  an  awk- 
wud  comer.  You  couldn't  get  at  it  without  shutting  the 
doorfirat. 

"  Hera  it  is,"  said  the  pretty  housemaid.  **  This  is  it, 
ain't  it? 
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**  Let  me  look,"  said  Sam. 

The  pretty  housemaid  had  stood  the  oandle  on  the  floor ; 
and  as  it  gave  a  very  dim  light,  Sam  was  obliged  to  go 
down  on  his  knees  before  he  could  see  whether  it  really 
was  his  own  hat  or  not.  It  was  a  remarkably  small 
comer,  and  so— it  was  nobody's  fault  but  the  man's  who 
built  the  house— Sam  and  the  i»retty  housemaid  were 
necessarily  very  close  together. 

"  Yes,  this  is  it,"  said  Sam.    **  Goodbye." 

"  Good-bye,"  said  the  pretty  housemaid. 

*'  Good-bye,"  said  Sam :  and  as  he  said  it,  he  dropped 
the  hat  that  had  cost  so  much  trouble  looking  for. 

"  How  awkward  you  are,"  said  the  pretty  housemaid. 
'^You'll  lose  it  a^in,  if  you  do»*t  take  care." 

So  just  to  prevent  his  losing  it  again,  she  put  it  on  for 
him. 

Whether  it  was  that  the  pretty  housemaid's  face  looked 
prettier  still,  when  it  was  raised  towards  Sam's,  or  whether 
it  was  the  accidental  consequence  of  their  being  so  near 
each  other,  is  matter  of  uncertainty  to  this  day,  but  Sam 
kissed  her. 

*»  You  don't  mean  to  say  you  did  that  on  purpose,"  said 
the  pretty  housemaid,  blushing. 

"  No  I  didn't  then,"  said  Sam ;  **  but  I  will  now." 

So  he  kissed  her  again. 

**  Sam,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  calling  over  the  banisters. 

**  Coming,  Sir,"  replied  Sam,  running  up  stairs. 

"  How  long  you  have  been,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"  There  was  something  behind  the  door.  Sir,  which  per- 
wented  our  getting  it  open,  for  ever  so  long,"  replied  Sam. 

And  this  was  the  first  passage  of  Mr.  W^ler's  first  love. 

CHAPTER  XXVI 

WHICH  CONTAINS  A  BRIEF  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  PRO- 
GRESS OF  THE  ACTION  OF  BARDBLL  AGAINST 
PICKWICK 

HAVING  accomplished  the  main  end  and  object  of  his 
journey  by  the  exposure  of  Jingle,  Mr.  Pickwick  re- 
solved on  immediately  returning  to  London,  with  the  view 
of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  proceedings  which  had 
been  taken  against  him,  in  the  mean  time,  by  Messrs. 
Dodson  and  Fogg.  Acting  upon  this  resolution  with  all 
the  energy  and  decision  of  his  character,  he  mounted  to 
the  back  seat  of  the  first  coach,  which  left  Ipswich  on 
the  morning  after  the  memorable  occurrences  detailed  at 
length  in  the  two  preceding  chapters ;  and  accompaniec^ 
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bj  hiB  three  friends  and  Mr,  Sunnel  Wellez,  anriTed  in 
the  metropolis  in  perfect  health  and  safety,  the  same 
evening. 

Here  the  friends  for  a  short  time  separated.  Messrs. 
Tupman,  Winkle,  and  Snodgrass,  repaired  to  their  several 
homes  to  make  such  preparations  as  might  be  requisite 
for  their  forthcoming  visit  to  Dingley  DeU ;  and  Mr.  Pick- 
wick and  Sam  took  up  their  present  abode  in  very  good, 
old-fashioned,  and  comfortable  quarters,  to  wit,  the  George 
and  Vulture  Tavern  and  Hotel,  George  Yard,  Lombard 
Street. 

Mr.  Pickwick  had  dined,  finished  his  second  pint  d  par- 
ticular port,  pulled  his  silk  handkerohief  over  his  head, 
put  his  feet  on  the  fender,  and  thrown  himself  back  in  an 
easy  chair,  when  the  entrance  of  Mr.  Weller  with  his 
carpet  bag  aroused  him  from  his  tranquil  meditations. 

*«  Sam,'^  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

*'Sir,"  said  Mr.  WeUer. 

**  I  have  just  been  thinking*  Sam,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick, 
"  that  having  left  a  good  many  things  at  Mrs.  BardeU's, 
in  Goswell  Street,  I  ought  to  arrange  for  taking  them 
away,  before  I  leaye  town  again." 

"  Wery  ffood.  Sir,"  replied  Mr.  Weller. 

"  I  could  send  them  to  Mr.  Tupman's  for  the  present, 
Sam,"  continued  Mr.  Pickwick,  *'  but,  before  we  take  them 
away,  it  is  necessary  that  they  should  be  looked  up,  and 

Sut  together.  I  wish  you  would  step  up  to  Goswell 
treet,  Sam,  and  arrange  about  it." 

"  At  once.  Sir?"  inquired  Mr.  Weller. 

*'  At  once,"  replied  Mr.  Pickwick.  **  And  stay,  Sam," 
added  Mr.  Picli^ck,  pulling  out  his  purse,  "there  is 
some  rent  to  pay.  The  quarter  is  not  due  till  Christmas, 
but  you  may  pay  it,  and  have  done  with  it.  A  month's 
notioe  terminates  my  tenancy.  Here  it  is,  written  out. 
Give  it,  and  tell  Mrs.  Bardell  she  may  put  a  bill  up,  as 
soon  as  she  likes." 

"  Wery  good.  Sir,"  replied  Mr.  WeUer ;  '*  anythin'  more, 
Sir?" 

**  Nothing  more,  Sam." 

Mr.  Weller  stepped  slowly  to  the  door,  as  if  he  expected 
something  further ;  slowly  opened  it,  slowly  stepped  out, 
and  had  slowly  closed  it  within  a  couple  of  inches,  when 
Mr.  Pickwick  called  out — 

*♦  Sam." 

"Yes,  Sir,"  said  Mr.  Weller,  stepping  quickly  back, 
and  dosing  the  door  behind  him. 

"I  have  no  objection,  Sam,  to  your  endeavouring  to 
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ascertain  how  Mn.  Batdell  henelf,  sdems  disposed 
towards  me,  and  whether  it  is  really  probable  that  this 
vile  and  groundless  action  is  to  be  carried  to  extremity. 
I  say  I  do  not  object  to  yotir  doing  this,  if  yon  wish  it, 
Sam,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

Sam  gave  a  short  nod  of  intelligenee,  and  left  the 
room.  Mr.  Pickwick  drew  the  silk  handkerchief  once 
more  over  his  head,  and  composed  himself  for  a  nap; 
Bfr.  Weller  promptly  wiJked  forth  to  execute  his  com- 
mission. 

It  was  nearly  nine  o'clock  when  he  reached  GkMrweil 
Street.  A  couple  of  candles  were  burning  in  the  little 
firont  parlour,  and  a  couple  of  cape  were  r^eoted  on  the 
window-blind.    Mrs.  Bardell  had  got  company. 

Mr.  Weller  knocked  at  the  door,  and  after  a  pretty 
long  interval-— ooolnpied  by  the  party  without,  in  whistling 
a  tune,  and  by  the  party  within,  in  persuading  a  refrac- 
tory flat  candle  to  allow  itself  to  be  lighted — a  nair  of 
small  boots  pattered  over  the  floor-cloth,  and  Master 
Bardell  presented  himself. 

"Yell,  young  townskip,"  said  Sam,  "  how's  mother? " 

<*  She's  pret^  well,"  reined  Master  Bardell,  **  so  am  I." 

**  Yell,  that's  a  mercy,"  said  Sam ;  **  tell  her  I  want  to 
speak  to  her,  my  hinfant  fernomenon." 

Master  Baardell,  thus  adjured,  placed  the  refractory  flat 
candle  on  the  bottom  stair,  and  vanished  into  the  front 
parlour' with  his  message. 

The  two  caps  reflected  on  the  window-blind,  were  the 
respective  head-dzeeses  of  a  couple  of  Mrs.  Baidell's  most 
partioular  acquaintance,  who  nad  just  stepped  in,  to 
have  a  auiet  cup  of  tea,  and  a  little  warm  supper  of  a 
couple  of  sets  of  peiMtoee  aiid  some  toasted  cheese.  The 
cheese  was  simmering  and  browning  away,  most  deUgfat- 
fuliy,  in  a' little  Dutch  oven  before  the  fire,  and  the 
pettf toes  were  getting  on  deliciously  in  a  little  tin  sauce- 
pan on  the  hob ;  and  Mrs.  Bardell  and  her  two  friends 
were  ^ ettinff  on  very  well,  also,  in  a  little  quiet  con- 
versation flu[>out  and  concerning  all  their  particular 
friends  and  acquaintance,  when  Master  Bardell  came 
back  from  answering  the  door,  and  delivered  the  message 
etftrusted  to  him  by  Mr.  Samuel  Weller. 

"  Mr.  Pickwick's  servant  I "  said  Mrs.  Bardell,  turning 
pale. 

**  Bless  my  soul  t "  said  Mrs.  Gluppins. 

"  WeU,  I  raly  would  not  ha'  believed  it,  unless  I  had 
ha'  happened  to  ha'  been  here  t "  said  Mrs.  Sanders. 

Mrs.  Otuppins  was  a  little  brisk,  busy-looking  woman ; 
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ftnd  Mis.  S&ndera  was  a  big,  fat,  heovy-faoed  personage ; 
and  the  two  were  the  oompany. 

Mrs.  Bardell  felt  it  proper  to  be  agitated ;  and  ae  none 
of  the  thred  ezaotly  knew  whether,  ander  existing  eir- 
cumstances,  any  oommunioation,  otherwise  than  throngh 
Dodson  and  Fogg,  ought  to  be  held  with  Mr.  Piokwiok^s 
servant,  they  were  all  rather  taken  by  surprise.  In  this 
state  of  indecision,  obviously  the  first  thing  to  be  done, 
was  to  thump  the  boy  for  finding  Mr.  Weller  at  the  door. 
So  his  mother  thumped  him,  and  he  cried  melodiously. 

"  Hold  your  noise--do— yon  naughty  creetur,"  said  Mrs. 
Bardell. 

**  Yes ;  don't  worrit  your  poor  mother,**  said  Mrs  Sanders. 

*'  She*8  quite  enough  to  worrit  her,  as  it  is,  withont  you. 
Tommy,**  said  Mrs.  Cluppins,  with  sympathising  resigna- 
tion. 

'*  Ah  1  worse  luok,  poor  lamb ! "  said  Mrs.  Sanders. 

At  all  which  moral  reflections,  Master  Bardell  howled 
the  louder. 

"  Now,  what  shall  I  do  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Bardell  to  Mn. 
Olumiins. 

"  /think  you  ought  to  see  him,'*  replied  Mrs.  Oluppins. 
**  But  on  no  account  without  a  witness.'* 

**  I  think  two  witnesses  would  be  more  lawful,"  said 
Mrs.  Sanders,  who,  like  the  other  friend,  was  bursting 
with  curiosity. 

**  Perhaps  he'd  better  come  in  here/*  said  Mm  Bardell. 

<«To  be  sure,**  replied  Mrs.  Cluppins,  eagerly  catching 
at  the  idea — **  Walk  in,  young  man :  and  shut  the  street 
door  first,  please." 

Mr.  Weller  immediately  took  the  hint ;  and  presenting 
himself  in  the  parlour,  explained  his  business  to  Mrs. 
Bardell,  thus — 

**Wery  sorry  to  'casion  any  personal  inoonwenience, 
Ma*am,  as  the  housebreaker  said  to  tiie  old  lady  Ten  he 
put  her  on  the  fire ;  but  as  me  and  my  governor^  only 

iust  come  to  town,  and  is  just  going  away  agin,  it  can't 
»e  helped,  you  see.*' 

**  Of  course,  the  young  man  can't  help  the  faults  of  his 
master,"  said  Mrs.  Cluppins,  much  struck  by  Mr.  W'oUer^a 
appearance  and  conversation. 

*'  Certainly  not,"  chimed  in  Mrs.  Sanders,  who,  from 
certain  wistful  glances  at  the  little  tin  saucepan,  seemed 
to  be  engaged  in  a  mental  calculation  of  tne  probable 
extent  of  the  pettitoes,  in  the  event  of  Sam's  being  asked 
to  stop  supper. 

**  So  all  I've  come  about,  is  Just  this  here,*'  said  Sam,  die- 
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regarding  the  interruption — "  First,  to  give  my  govemor^s 
notice — ^there  it  is.  Secondly,  to  pay  the  rent-~here  it  is. 
Thirdly,  to  say  as  all  his  things  is  to  be  pot  together,  and 
given  to  anybody  as  we  sends  for  'em.  Fourthly,  that  you 
may  let  the  place  as  soon  as  you  like — and  that's  all." 

*' Whatever  has  happened,"  said  Mrs.  Bardell,  **I 
always  have  said,  and  always  will  say,  that  in  every  re- 
spect but  one,  Mr.  Pickwick  has  always  behaved  himself 
lUce  a  perfect  gentleman.  His  money  always  was  as  good 
as  the  bank — always." 

As  Mrs.  Bardell,  said  this,  she  applied  her  handkerchief 
to  her  eyes,  and  went  out  of  the  room  to  get  the  receipt. 

Sam  well  knew  that  he  had  only  to  remain  quiet,  and 
the  women  were  sure  to  talk,  so  he  looked  alternately  at 
the  tin  saucepan,  the  toasted  cheese,  the  wall,  and  the 
ceiling,  in  profound  silence. 

**  Poor  dear  I "  said  Mrs.  Oluppins. 

"  Ah,  poor  thing !  "  replied  Mrs.  Sanders. 

Sam  said  nothing.  He  saw  they  were  coming  to  the 
suJbject. 

"I  raly  cannot  contain  myself,"  said  Mrs.  Gluppins, 
*'  when  I  think  of  such  perjury.  I  don't  wish  to  say  any- 
thing to  make  you  uncomfortable,  young  man,  but  your 
master's  an  old  brute,  and  I  wish  I  had  him  here  to  tell 
him  so." 

"  I  vish  you  had,"  said  Sam. 

"To  see  how  dreadful  she  takes  on,  going  moping 
about,  and  taking  no  pleasure  in  nothing,  except  when 
her  friends  comes  in,  out  of  charity,  to  sit  with  her,  and 
make  her  comfortable,"  resumed  Mrs.  Oluppins,  glancing 
at  the  tin  saucepan  and  the  Dutch  oven,  *'  it's  shocking." 

"  Barbareous,"  said  Mrs.  Sanders. 

<*And  your  master,  young  man,  a  gentleman  with 
money,  as  could  never  feel  the  expense  of  a  wife,  no  more 
than  nothing,"  continued  Mrs.  Oluppins,  with  great 
volubility ;  '*  Why,  there  ain't  the  faintest  shade  of  an 
excuse  for  his  behaviour.    Why  don't  he  marry  her  ?  " 

"  Ah,"  said  Sam,  '*  to  be  sure  ;  that's  the  question." 

"Question,  indeed,"  retorted  Mrs.  Gluppins;  "she'd 
question  him,  if  she'd  my  spirit.  Hows'ever,  there  is  law 
for  us  women,  mis'rable  creeturs  as  they'd  make  us,  if 
they  could ;  and  that  your  master  will  find  out,  young 
man,  to  his  cost,  afore  he's  six  months  older." 

At  this  consolatory  reflection,  Mrs.  Gluppins  bridled  up, 
and  smiled  ckt  Mrs.  Sanders,  who  smiled  back  again. 

"  The  action's  going  on,  and  no  mistake,"  thought 
Sam,  as  Mrs.  Bardell  re-entered  with  the  receipt. 


•< 
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"  Heie*B  the  receipt,  Mr.  Weller,"  said  Mrs.  Bardell, 

and  here's  the  change,  and  I  hope  you'll  take  a  little 
drop  of  something  to  keep  the  cold  out,  if  it's  only  for  old 
acquaintance  sake,  Mr.  Weller." 

Sam  saw  the  advantage  he  should  gain,  and  at  once 
acquiesced,  whereupon  Mrs.  Bardell  produced  froni  a 
small  closet  a  black  bottle  and  a  wine-glass,  and  so  great 
was  her  abstraction  in  her  deep  mental  affliction,  that, 
after  filling  Mr.  Weller's  glass,  she  brought  out  three  more 
wine-glasses  and  filled  them  too. 

**Lauk,  Mrs.  Bardell,"  said  Mrs.  Cluppins,  ''see  what 
you've  been  and  done." 

"  Well,  that  is  a  good  one  I  "  ejaculated  Mrs.  Sanders. 

"  Ah,  my  poor  head  1 "  said  Mrs.  Bardell,  with  a  faint 
smile. 

Sam  understood  all  this,  of  course,  so  he  said  at  once, 
that  he  never  could  drink  before  supper,  unless  a  lady 
drank  with  him.  A  great  deal  of  laughing  ensued,  and 
then  Mrs.  Sanders  volunteered  to  humour  hhn,  so  she 
took  a  slight  sip  out  of  her  glass.  Then  Sam  said  it  must 
go  all  round,  so  they  all  took  a  slight  sip.  Then  little 
Mrs.  Cluppins  proposed  as  a  toast,  "  Success  to  Bardell 
against  Pickwick  "  ;  and  then  the  ladies  emptied  their 

S lasses  in  honour  of  the  sentiment,  and  got  very  talkative 
irectly. 

**  I  suppose  you've  heard  what's  going  forward,  Mr. 
Weller  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Bardell. 

"  I've  heerd  somethin'  on  it,"  replied  Sam. 

**  It's  a  terrible  thing  to  be  dragged  before  the  public, 
in  that  way,  Mr.  Weller,"  said  Mrs.  Bardell ;  "  but  I  see 
now,  that  it's  the  only  thing  I  ought  to  do,  and  my 
lawvers,  Mr.  Dodson  and  Fogg,  tell  me  that,  with  the 
evidence  as  we  shall  call,  we  must  socceed.  I  don't  know 
what  I  should  do,  Mr.  Weller,  if  I  didn't." 

The  mere  idea  of  Mrs.  Bardell  failing  in  her  action, 
affected  Mrs.  Sanders  so  deeply,  that  she  was  under  the 
necessity  of  re-filling  and  re-emptying  her  glass  im- 
mediately; feeling,  as  she  said  afterwards,  that  if  she 
hadn't  had  the  presence  of  mind  to  have  done  so,  she 
must  have  dropped. 

"  Yen  is  it  expected  to  come  on  ?-"  inquired  Sam. 

'*  Either  in  February  or  March,"  replied  Mrs.  Bardell. 

"  What  a  number  of  witnesses  there'll  be,  won't  there?  " 
said  Mrs.  Cluppins. 

*'  Ah,  won't  there  I "  replied  Mrs.  Sanders. 

'*  And  won't  Mr.  Dodson  and  Fogg  be  wild  if  the  plaintiff 
shouldn't  get  it  ?  "  added  Mrs.  Cluppins,  '*  when  they  do  it 
f^l  on  speculation  1 " 
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<*  Ah  1  woii*t  they  1 "  said  Mrs.  Sanden. 

"  Bat  the  plaintin  most  get  it/'  resumed  Mrs.  Gluppins. 

"  I  hope  80,*'  said  Mrs.  Bardell. 

'*  Oh,  there  oan't  he  any  doubt  about  it,"  rejoined  Mrs. 
Sanders. 

"Veil,"  said  Sam,  rising  and  setting  down  his  glass. 
"  All  I  can  say  is,  that  I  wish  you  may  get  it.** 

"  Thank'ee,  Mr.  Weller,"  said  Mrs.  Bardell,  fervently. 

"  And  of  them  Dodson  and  Fogg,  as  does  these  sort  o' 
things  on  speo,"  continued  Mr.  Weller,  "as  veil  as  for 
the  other  kind  and  gen'rous  people  o*  the  same  purfession, 
as  sets  people  by  the  ears  free  gratis  for  nothin',  and  sets 
their  clerks  to  work  to  find  out  little  disputes  among 
their  neighbours  and  aoquaintance  as  vants  settlin*  by 
means  o*  lawsuits — all  I  can  say  o'  them  is,  that  I  vish 
they  had  the  revard  Fd  give  *em.*' 

"  Ah,  I  wish  they  had  the  reward  that  every  kind  and 
generous  heart  would  be  inclined  to  bestow  upon  them," 
said  the  gratified  Mrs.  Bardell. 

<*  Amen  to  that,*'  replied  Sam,  **  and  a  fat  an*  happy 
livin*  they'd  get  out  of  it.    Vish  you  good-night,  ladies." 

To  the  great  relief  of  Mrs.  Sanders,  Sam  was  allowed  to 
depart,  without  any  reference  on  the  part  of  the  hostess 
to  the  pettitoes  and  toasted  cheese,  to  which  the  ladies , 
with  such  juvenile  assistance  as  Master  Bardell  could 
afford,  soon  afterwards  rendered  the  amplest  justice — 
indeed  they  wholly  vanished,  before  their  strenuous  ex- 
ertions. 

Mr.  Weller  wended  his  way  back  to  the  George  and 
Vulture,  and  faithfully  recounted  to  his  master,  such 
indications  of  the  sharp  practice  of  Dodson  and  Fogg,  as 
he  had  contrived  to  pick  up  in  his  visit  to  Mrs.  Baiaell's. 
An  interview  with  Mr.  Perker  next  day,  more  than  con- 
firmed Mr.  Weller's  statement ;  and  Mr.  Pickwick  was 
fain  to  prepare  for  his  Christmas  visit  to  Dingley  Dell, 
with  the  pleasant  anticipation  that  some  two  or  three 
months  afterwards,  an  action  brought  against  him  for 
damages  sustained  by  reason  of  a  breach  of  promise  of 
maroage,  would  be  publicly  tried  in  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas ;  the  plaintiff  having  all  the  advantages  derivable 
not  only  from  the  force  of  circumstances,  but  from  the 
sharp  practice  of  Dodson  and  Fogg  to  boot. 
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CHAPTER  XXVn 

SAMUEL  W15LLER  HAKES  A  PILaBIMAGB  TO  DORK- 
ING, AND  BEHOLDS  HIS  MOTHERrlN-LAW 

THBRB  still  rematning  aai  interval  of  two  days,  before 
the  time  agreed  upon,  for  the  departure  of  the  Piok- 
wiotiaiu  to  Dmgley  Dell,  Mr.  Weller  sat  himself  down 
in  a  back  room  at  the  George  and  Vutture^  alter  eating 
an  early  dinner,  to  muse  cm  the  beet  way  of  disposing  ci 
his  time.  It  was  a  remarkably  fine  day ;  and  he  had  not 
tomed  the  matter  oyer  in  his  mind  ten  minutes,  when  he 
was  suddenly  struck  filial  and  affeotionate ;  and  it  ocouxred 
to  him  so  strongly  that  he  ought  to  go  down  to  see  his 
father,  and  pay  his  duty  to  his  mothier-in*law,  that  he 
was  lost  in  astonishment  at  his  own  remissness  in  never 
thinking  of  this  moral  obligation  before.  Anxious  to 
atone  for  his  past  neglect  without  another  hour's  delay, 
he  straightway  walk^  up  stairs  to  Mr.  Pickwick,  and  re* 
quested  leave  of  absence  n>r  this  laudable  purpose. 

"  Certainly,  Sam,  certainly/'  said  Mv.  Pickwick,  his  eyes 
fllistening  with  delight  at  this  manifestation  of  good 
meling,  on  the  part  of  his  attendant;  **  certainly,  Sam." 

Mr.  Weller  made  a  grateful  b6w« 

*'  I  am  very  glad  to  see  that  you  have  so  high  a  sense 
of  your  duties  as  a  son,  Sam,"  said  Mr^  Pickwickt 

**  I  always  had.  Sir,"  replied  Mr.  Weller. 

"  That's  a  vezy  gratifying  reflection ,  Sam,"  said  Mr. 
Pickwick,  approvingly. 

<*Wery,  Sir,"  replied  Mr.  Weller;   *'il  ever  I  vanted 


through  not  havin',  it.  I  saved  him  a  world  o*  trouble 
this  vay,  Sir." 

"That's  not  peoisely  what  I  meant,  Sam,"  said  Mr. 
Pickwick,  shakmg  his  head  with  a  slight  smile. 

**  All  good  feelin',  Sir—the  wary  best  intentions,  as  th« 
gen'l'm'n  said  ven  he  run  away  from  his  wife,  'cos  dM 
seemed  ux^iappy  with  him,"  rqolied  Mr.  Weller. 

"  You  may  go,  Sam,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

**  Thank'ee,  Sir,"  replied  Mr.  Weller ;  and  having  made 
his  best  bow,  and  put  on  his  best  clothes,  Sam  planted 
himself  on  the  top  of  the  Arundel  coach,  and  journeyed 
on  to  Dorking. 

The  Marquis  of  Granby,  in  Mis.  Weller's  time,  was 
quite  a  moqel  of  a  road-side  pubUc-house  of  the  better 
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olaas — ^just  large  enoagh  to  be  oonvenient,  and  small 
enough  to  be  snug.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  road  was 
a  large  sign-board  on  a  high  post,  representing  the  head 
and  shooldezB  of  a  gentleman  with  an  apoplectic  counten< 
anoe,  in  a  red  coat,  with  deep  blue  facings,  and  a  touch  of 
the  same  over  his  three-oomered  hat,  for  a  sky.  Over 
that  again,  were  a  pair  of  flags,  and  beneath  the  last 
button  of  his  ooat  were  a  couple  of  cannon ;  and  the 
whole  formed  an  ezpressive  and  undoubted  Ukenees  of 
the  Marquis  of  Granby  of  glorious  memory.  The  bar 
window  msplayed  a  choice  collection  of  geranium  plants, 
and  a  well-dusted  row  of  sprit  phials.  The  open  shutters 
bore  a  variety  of  golden  msoriptions,  eulogistic  of  good 
beds  and  neat  wines;  and  the  choice  group  of  country- 
men and  hostlers  lounging  about  the  stable-door  and 
horse-trough,  afforded  presumptiye  proof  of  the  ex- 
cellent quality  of  the  ale  and  spirits  which  were  sold 
within.  Sam  Weller  naused,  when  he  dismounted  from 
the  ooach,  to  note  all  tnese  little  indications  of  a  thriying 
business,  with  the  eye  of  an  experienced  traveller;  and 
havinff  done  so,  stepped  in  at  onoe,  highly  satisfied  with 
eveirthing  he  had  observed. 

"  Now,  then,"  said  a  shrill  female  voice,  the  instant  Sam 
thrust  in  his  head  at  the  door,  '*  what  do  you  want,  young 
man?" 

Sam  looked  round  in  the  direction  whenoe  the  voice 
proceeded.  It  came  from  a  rather  stout  lady  of  comfort- 
able appearance,  who  was  seated  beside  the  fireplace  in 
the  bar,  olowing  the  fire  to  make  the  kettle  boil  for  tea.  She 
was  not  alone,  for  on  the  other  side  of  the  fireplace,  sitting 
bolt  upright  in  a  high-backed  chair,  was  a  man  in  thread- 
bare blaok  clothes,  with  a  back  almost  as  long  and  stiff  as 
that  of  the  ohaur  itself,  who  caught  Sam's  most  particular 
and  especial  attention  at  onoe. 

He  was  a  prim-faced,  red-nosed  man,  with  a  long  thin 
countenance  and  a  semi-rattlesnake  sort  of  eye — ^rather 
sharp,  but  decidedly  bad.  He  wore  very  short  trousers, 
and  oladE-cotton  stockings,  which,  like  the  rest  of  his 
apparel,  were  particularly  rusty.  His  looks  were  starched, 
but  his  white  neckerchief  was  not ;  and  its  long  limp  ends 
straggled  over  his  olo6ely4>uttoned  waistcoat  in  a  very 
uncouth  and  unpictnresque  fashion.  A  pair  of  old,  worn, 
beaver  gloves,  a  broad-toimmed  hat,  and  a  faded  green 
umbrella,  with  plenty  of  whalebone  sticking  through  the 
bottom,  as  if  to  counterbalance  the  want  of  a  handle  at 
the  top,  lay  on  a  chair  beside  him ;  and  being  disposed  in 
a  very  tidy  and  careful  manner,  seemed  to  imply  that  the 
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nd-noted  man,  whoever  lie  wm,  had  no  intention  of  going 
away  in  a  huny. 

To  do  the  red-nosed  man  juetioe,  he  would  have  been 
very  far  from  wise  if  he  had  entertained  any  snoh  inten- 
tion, for,  to  jadge  from  all  appearanoes,  he  mast  have 
been  possessed  of  a  most  desirable  cirole  of  aoquaintanoe, 
if  he  conld  have  reasonablv  ezpeoted  to  be  more  oomfort- 
able  anywhere  else.  The  fire  was  blazing  brightly,  under 
the  influenoe  of  the  bellows,  and  the  kettle  was  singing 
gaily,  under  the  influenoe  of  both.  A  small  tray  of  tea- 
things  was  arranged  on  the  table ;  a  plate  of  hot  buttered 
toast  was  gently  simmering  before  the  fire ;  and  the  red- 
nosed  man  himself  was  busily  engaged  in  converting  a 
laige  slice  of  bread,  into  the  same  agreeable  edible, 
through  the  instrumentality  of  a  long  brass  toasting- 
fork.  Beside  him,  stood  a  glass  of  reeking  hot  pineapple 
rum  and  water,  with  a  slice  of  lemon  in  it:  and  every 
time  the  red-nosed  man  stopped  to  bring  the  round  of 
bread  to  his  eye,  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  how  it  got 
on,  he  imbibed  a  drop  or  two  of  the  hot  pine-apple  rum 
and  water,  and  smiled  upon  the  rather  stout  lady,  as  she 
blew  the  fire. 

Sam  was  so  lost  in  the  contemplation  of  this  comfort- 
able scene,  that  he  suffered  the  first  inquiry  of  the  rather 
stout  lady  to  |iass  wholly  unheeded.  It  was  not  until  it 
had  been  twice  repeated,  each  time  in  a  shriller  tone, 
that  he  became  conscious  of  the  impropriety  of  his 
behaviour. 

**  Governor  in  ?  "  inquired  Sam,  in  reply  to  the  question. 

**No,  he  isn't,*'  replied  Mrs.  Weller,  for  the  rather 
stout  lady  was  no  other  than  the  quondam  relict  and  sole 
executrix  of  the  dead-and-gone  Mr.  Clarke; — "No,  he 
isn't,  and  I  don't  expect  him,  either." 

"  I  suppose  he's  a  drivin'  up  to-day?  "  said  Sam. 

"He  may  be,  or  he  may  not,"  replied  Mrs.  Weller, 
buttering  the  round  of  toast  which  the  red^nosed  man 
had  just  finished;  "I  don't  know,  and,  what's  more,  I 
don't  care.    Ask  a  blessin',  Mr.  Stiggins." 

The  red-nosed  man  did  as  he  was  desired,  and  instantly 
commenced  on  the  toast  with  fierce  voracity. 

The  appearance  of  the  red-nosed  man  had  induced  Sam, 
at  first  sight,  to  more  than  half  suspect  that  he  was  the 
deputy  shepherd,  of  whom  his  estimable  parent  had 
spoken.  The  moment  he  saw  him  eat,  all  doubt  on  the 
subject  was  removed,  and  he  perceived  at  once  that  if  he 
proposed  to  take  up  his  temporary  quarters  where  he 
was,  he  must  make  his  footing  good  without  delay.    Hq 
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ihexefore  oommenoed  prcMMecUngB  by  patting  his  arm 
over  the  half-door  of  the  bar,  coolly  unbolting  it,  and 
leisurely  walking  in. 

*'  Mother-in-law,"  said  Sam,  '*how  are  you?  '* 

**  Why,  I  do  believe  he  is  a  Weller,"  said  Mn.  W., 
raising  her  eyes  to  Sam's  faoe,  with  no  very  gratified 
expression  of  countenanoe. 

"  I  rayther  think  he  is,"  said  the  imperturbable  Sam ; 
"  and  I  hope  this  here  reverend  gen'l'm'n  11  excuse  me 
saying  that  I  wish  I  was  th4  Weller  as  owns  you,  mother- 
in-law." 

This  was  a  double-barrelled  compliment:  it  implied 
that  Mrs.  WeUer  was  a  most  agreeable  female,  and  also 
that  Mr.  Stiggins  had  a  olerioal  appearance.  It  made  a 
visible  impression  at  onoe;  and  Sam  followed  up  his 
advantage  by  kissing  his  mother-in-law. 

*'  Gat  along  with  you,"  said  Mrs.  Weller,  pushing  him 
away. 

"  For  shame,  young  man,"  said  the  gentleman  with  the 
red  nose. 

"No  offence.  Sir,  no  ofienoe,"  replied  Sam;  "you're 
wexy  right,  though ;  it  ain't  the  rignt  sort  o'  thing,  ven 
mothers-in-law  is  young  and  good-looking,  is  it,  Sir  ?  " 

"  It's  all  vanity,"  said  Mr.  Stiggins. 

"Ah,  so  it  is,"  said  Mrs.  Weller,  setting  her  cap  to 
rights. 

Sam  thought  it  was,  too,  but  he  held  his  peace. 

The  deputy  shepherd  seemed  by  no  means  best  pleased 
with  Sam's  arrival ;  and  when  the  first  efferveeoenoe  of 
the  compliment  had  subsided,  even  Mrs.  Weller  looked  as 
if  she  could  have  spared  him  without  the  smallest  in- 
convenience. However,  there  he  was ;  and  as  he  couldn't 
be  decently  turned  out,  they  all  three  sat  down  to  tea. 

"  And  how's  father  ?  "  said  Sam. 

At  this  inquiry,  Mrs.  Weller  raised  her  hands,  and 
turned  up  her  eyes,  as  if  the  subject  were  too  painful  to 
be  alluded  to. 

Mr.  Stiggins  groaned. 

"What's  the  matter  with  that  'ere  genTm'n?"  in- 
quired Sam. 

"He's  shocked  at  the  way  your  father  goes  on  in," 
replied  Mis.  Weller. 

"  Oh,  he  is,  is  he  ?  "  said  Sam. 

"And  with  too  good  reason,"  added  Mrs.  Weller, 
gravely. 

Mr.  Stiggins  took  up  a  fresh  piece  of  toast,  and  groaned 
heavily. 
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He  is  a  dieadlul  rapxobate/*  said  Mn.  WeUer. 

"  ▲  man  of  wrath  1 "  exolaixned  Mr.  Stiggins,  And  he 
took  a  laige  semi-oiroalar  bite  out  of  the  toast,  and 
groaned  again. 

Sam  felt  very  strongly  disposed  to  give  the  reverend 
Mr.  Stiggins  something  to  groan  for,  but  he  repressed  his 
inclination,  and  merely  asked,  **  What's  the  old  'un  ap  to, 
now?" 

"  Up  to,  indeed  I "  said  Mrs.  Weller,  **  oh,  he  has  a 
hard  heart.  Ni^^t  after  night  does  this  excellent  man — 
don*t  frown,  Mr.  Stiggins,  I  will  say  you  are  an  excellent 
man— «ome  and  sit  here,  for  homrs  together,  and  it  has 
not  the  least  effect  upon  him." 

"  Well,  that  is  odd,  said  Sam ;  "  it  'ud  have  a  wery  con- 
siderable effect  upon  me,  if  I  was  in  his  p^aoa,  I  know  that." 

"The  fact  is,  my  young  friend,"  said  Mr.  Stiggins, 
solemnly,  '*he  has  an  obdurate  bosom.  Oh,  my  young 
fviend,  who  else  could  have  resisted  the  pleadmg  of 
sixteen  of  our  fairest  sisters,  and  withstood  tneir  exbor- 
tatioBB  to  subscribe  to  our  noble  society  for  providing  the 
infant  negroes  in  the  West  Indies  with  flannel  waistcoats 
and  moral  pocket  handkerchiefs." 

"  What's  a  moral  pocket  ankercher?  "  said  Sam ;  *'  I 
never  see  one  o*  them  articles  o'  f  umiter." 

"Those  which  combine  coausement  with  instruction, 
my  young  friend,"  replied  Mr.  Stiggins,  "  blending  select 
tales  with  wood-cuts." 

'*  Oh,  I  know,"  said  Sam,  "  them  as  hangs  up  in  the 
linen-drapers'  shops,  with  beggars*  petitions  and  all  that 
'ere  upon  'em  f  '* 

Mr.  Stiggins  began  a  third  round  of  toast,  and  nodded 
assent. 

"  And  he  wouldn't  be  persuaded  by  the  ladies,  wouldn't 
he?  "said  Sam. 

**  Sat  and  smoked  his  p\pe,  and  said  the  infant  negroes 
were— what  did  he  say  the  infant  negroes  were  ?  '^  said 
Mrs.  Weller. 

*'  Little  humbugs,"  replied  Mr.  Stiggins,  deeply  affected. 

"Said  the  infant  negroes  were  little  humbugs,"  re- 
peated Mrs.  W^er.  And  they  both  groaned  at  the 
atrocious  conduct  of  the  elder  Mr.  Samu^. 

A  gneat  many  more  iniquities  of  a  similar  nature  might 
have  been  disclosed,  only  the  toast  being  all  eaten,  the 
tea  having  got  very  weak,  and  Sam  hoMing  out  no  in- 
dications of  meaiung  to  go,  Mr.  Stiggins  suddenly  re- 
collected that  he  had  a  most  pressing  anpointment  with 
tl^e  shepherd,  and  took  hin^seu  off  accoidm^y, 
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The  tea-things  had  been  soaroely  put  away,  and  the 
hearth  swept  up,  when  the  London  ooaoh  deposited  Mr. 
Weller  senior  at  the  door,  his  legs  deposited  him  in  the 
bar,  and  his  eyes  showed  him  his  son. 

'*  What,  Sammy  f "  exclaimed  the  father. 

*'What,  old  Nobs!**  ejaculated  the  son.  And  they 
shook  hands  heartily. 

"  Wery  glad  to  see  you,  Sammy,"  said  the  elder  Mr. 
Weller,  "though  how  you've  managed  to  get  ov^ryour 
mother-in-law,  is  a  mystery  to  me.  I  only  vish  yon'd 
write  me  out  the  receipt,  that's  all." 

"  Hush  I "  said  Samf  "  she's  at  home,  old  feller." 

"She  ain't  vithin  hearin',"  replied  Mr.  Weller;  "she 
always  goes  and  blows  up,  down  stairs,  for  a  couple  of  hours 
arter  tea ;  so  we'll  just  give  ourselves  a  damp,  Sammy.** 

Saying  this,  Mr.  Weller  mixed  two  glasses  of  spirits  and 
water,  and  produced  a  couple  of  pipes;  and  the  father 
and  son  sitting  down  opposite  each  other,  Sam  on  one 
side  the  fire,  in  the  high-backed  chair,  and  Mr.  Weller 
senior  on  the  other,  in  an  easy  ditto,  they  proceeded  to 
enjoy  themselves  with  all  due  gravity. 

"  Anybody  been  here,  Sammy  ? "  asked  Mr.  Weller 
senior,  drily,  after  a  long  silence. 

Sam  nodded  an  expressive  assent. 

"  Bed-nosed  chap  ?  "  inquired  Mr.  Weller. 

Sam  nodded  again. 

"Amiable  man  that  'ere,  Sammy,"  said  Mr.  Weller, 
smoking  violently. 

"  Seems  bo,"  observed  Sam. 

"  Gk>od  hand  at  accounts,"  said  Mr.  Weller. 

"Is  he?  "said  Sam. 

"Borrows  eighteenpence  on  Monday,  and  oomes  on 
Tuesday  for  a  shillin'  to  make  it  np  half-a-crown ;  calls 
again  on  Vensday  for  another  half-crown  to  make  it  five 
shillin*s,  and  goes  on,  doubling,  till  he  gets  it  up  to  a  five 
pund  note  in  no  time,  like  them  snms  in  the  Arithmetic 
book  'bout  the  nails  in  the  horse's  shoes,  Sammy." 

Sam  intimated  by  a  nod  that  he  recollected  the  problem 
alluded  to  by  his  parent. 

"  So  you  vouldn^t  subscribe  to  the  flannel  veskits  f  "  said 
Sam,  after  another  interval  of  smoking. 

"  Oert'nly  not,"  replied  Mr.  Weller ;  "  what's  the  good 
o'  flannel  veskits  to  the  young  niggers  abrcAd  ?  But  F U 
tell  you  what  it  is,  Sammy,"  said  Mr.  Weller,  lowering 
his  voice,  and  bending  across  the  fire-place,  "I'd  oome 
down  wery  handsome  towards  straight  veskits  for  somo 
people  at  home," 
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As  Mr.  Waller  said  this,  he  slowly  recovered  his  former 
position,  and  winked  at  his  first-born,  in  a  profound 
manner. 

"It  cert'nly  seems  a  queer  start  to  send  out  pooket 
ankerdiers  to  people  as  don't  know  the  use  on  'em/' 
observed  Sam. 

"They've  alvays  a  doin'  some  gammon  of  that  sort, 
Sammy/'  refdied  his  father.  "T'other  Sunday  I  yas 
walkin'  up  the  road,  ven  who  should  I  see  a  standin'  at  a 
ohapel-door,  with  a  blue  soup-plate  in  her  hand,  but  your 
mother-in-law.  I  werily  believe  there  was  change  for  a 
couple  o'  suv'rins  in  it,  then,  Sammy,  all  in  ha'pence; 
ana  as  the  people  come  out,  they  rattled  the  penmes  in, 
till  yon'd  ha'  thought  that  no  mortal  plate  as  ever  was 
baked,  could  ha'  stood  the  wear  and  tear.  What  d'ye 
think  it  was  all  for?" 

"  For  another  tea-drinkin',  perhaps,"  said  Sam. 

"Not  a  bit  on  it,"  replied  the  father;  "for  the 
shepherd's  water-zate,  Sammy." 

"  The  shepherd's  water-rate  1 "  said  Sam. 

"  Ay,"  replied  Mr.  Weller,  "  there  was  three  quarters 
owin',  and  the  shepherd  hadn't  paid  a  farden,  not  he — 
perhaps  it  might  be  on  account  tnat  the  water  wam't  o' 
mu(di  use  to  him,  for  it's  wery  little  o'  that  tap  he  drinks, 
Sammy,  wery ;  he  knows  a  triok  worth  a  good  half  doMn 
of  that,  he  does.  Hows'ever,  it  wam't  paid,  and  so  they 
cuts  the  water  off.  Down  goes  the  shepherd  to  chapel, 
gives  out  as  he's  a  persecuted  saint,  and  says  he  hopes 
the  heart  of  the  turncock  as  cut  the  water  off,  '11  be 
softened,  and  turned  in  the  right  vay,  but  he  rayther 
thinks  he's  booked  for  somethin'  uncomfortable.  Upon 
this,  the  women  calls  a  meetin',  sings  a  hymn,  wotes  your 
mother-in-law  into  the  chair,  wolunteers  a  col-lection  next 
Sunday,  and  hands  it  all  over  to  the  shepherd.  And  if  he 
ain't  got  enough  out  on  'em,  Sammy,  to  make  him  free  of 
the  water  company  for  life,"  said  Mr.  Weller,  in  con- 
dusion,  "I'm  one  Dutchman,  and  you're  another,  and 
that's  aU  about  it." 

Mr.  Weller  smoked  for  some  minutes  in  silence,  and 
then  resumed — 

"  The  worst  o'  these  here  shepherds  is,  my  boy,  that 
they  reg'larly  turns  the  heads  of  all  the  young  ladies, 
about  here.  Lord  bless  their  little  hearts,  they  thinks  it's 
all  right,  and  don't  know  no  better;  but  they're  the 
wiotims  o'  gammon,  Samivel,  they're  the  wictims  o' 
gammon." 

"  I  s'pose  they  are,"  said  Sam. 
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"Nothin*  else,"  said  Mr.  Weller,  shaking  his  head 
gravely ;  "  and  wot  aggrawafces  me,  SamiTel,  is  to  see  'em 
a  wastin'  all  their  time  and  labour  in  making  clothes  for 
oopper-coloured  people  as  don't  want  'em,  and  taking  no 
notice  of  the  flesli-oolonred  Christians  as  do.  If  I'd  mj 
vay,  Samlvel,  I'd  just  stick  some  o'  these  here  iaiy 
shepherds  behind  a  heavy  wheel-barrow,  and  ran  'em  up 
ana  down  a  fourteen-inch-wide  plank  all  day.  That  'aa 
shake  the  nonsense  out  of  'em,  if  anythin'  vould." 

Mr.  Weller  having  delivered  this  gentle  recipe  with 
strong  emphasis,  eked  out  by  a  variety  of  nods  and  con- 
tortions of  the  eye,  emptied  his  glass  at  a  draught,  and 
knocked  the  ashes  out  of  his  pipe,  with  native  dj^^ty. 

He  was  engaged  in  this  operation,  when  a  shml  voice 
was  heard  in  the  passage. 

"  Here's  vour  dear  relation,  Sammy,"  said  Mr.  Weller ; 
and  Mrs.  W.  hurried  into  the  room. 

"  Oh,  you've  come  back,  have  you  t "  said  Mrs.  Weller. 

"Yes,  my  dear,"  replied  Mr.  Weller,  filling  a  faresh 
pipe. 

"  Has  Mr.  Stiggins  been  back  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Weller. 

"  No,  my  dear,  he  hasn't,"  replied  Mr.  Weller,  lighting 
the  pipe  by  the  ingenious  process  of  holding  to  the  bowl 
thereof,  between  the  tongs,  a  red-hot  coal  from  the  ad- 
jacent fire ;  "  and  what's  more,  my  dear,  I  shall  manage 
to  snrwive  it,  if  he  don't  come  back  at  all." 

'*  Ugh,  yon  wretch,"  said  Mrs.  Weller. 

**  Thank'ee,  my  love,"  said  Mr.  Weller. 

"Gome,  come,  father,"  said  Sam,  "  none  o'  these  little 
levin's  afore  strangers.    Here's  the  reverend  gen'l'm'n  a 


comin'  m  now." 


At  this  announcem^it,  Mrs.  Weller  hastily  wiped  off 
the  tears  which  she  had  just  begun  to  force  on ;  and  Mr. 
W.  drew  his  chair  sullenly  into  the  chimney  comer. 

Mr.  Stiggins  was  easily  prevailed  on,  to  take  another 
glass  of  the  hot  pine-apple  rum  and  water,  and  a  second, 
and  a  third,  and  then  to  refresh  himself  with  a  slight 
supper,  previous  to  beginning  again.  He  sat  on  the  same 
side  as  Mr.  Weller  senior ;  and  every  time  he  could  con- 
trive to  do  so,  unseen  by  his  wife,  that  gentleman  indioated 
to  his  son  the  hidden  emotions  of  his  bosom,  by  shaking 
his  fist  over  the  deputy  shepherd's  head,  a  process  which 
afforded  his  son  the  most  unmingled  deUght  and  satishMo- 
tion,  the  more  especially  as  Mr.  Stiggins  went  on,  quietly 
drinking  the  hot  pine-apple  rum  and  water,  whoUy  un- 
conscious of  what  was  going  forward. 

The  major  part  of  the  conversation  was  confined  to 
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MrB.  Weller  and  tlie  reverend  Mr.  Stiggins;  and  bhe 
topios  prinoipally  descanted  on,  were  the  virtnes  of  the 
shepherd,  ^e  worthiness  of  his  fiock,  and  the  high  crimes 
and  misdemeanours  of  everybody  beside— dissertations 
which  the  elder  Mr.  Weller  occasionally  interrupted  by 
half-suppressed  references  to  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of 
Walker,  and  other  running  commentaries  of  the  same 
kind. 

At  length  Mr.  Stfggins,  with  several  most  indubitable 
symptoms  of  having  quite  as  much  pine-apple  rum  and 
water  about  him,  as  he  could  comfoztably  accommodate, 
took  his  hat  and  his  leave ;  and  Sam  was,  immediately 
idEterwards,  shewn  to  bed  by  his  father.  The  respectable 
old  gentleman  wrong  his  hand  ferventlv,  and  seemed 
dispMed  to  address  some  observations  to  nis  son,  but  on 
Mrs.  Weller  advancing  towards  him,  he  appeared  to 
relinquish  his  intention,  and  abruptly  bade  him  good-night. 

Sam  was  up  betianee  next  day,  and  having  partaken  of 
a  hasty  breakfast,  prepared  to  return  to  London*  He 
had  sciUHsely  set  foot  wJthotit  the  house,  when  his  father 
stood  before  him. 

"  Qoin%  Sammy  ?  "  inquired  Mr.  Weller. 

"  Off  at  once,"  replied  Sam. 

"  I  vish  you  could  muffle  that  'ere  Stiggins,  and  take 
him  with  you,'*  said  Mr.  Weller. 

^*  I  am  ashamed  o'  you,  old  two-for-his>heels,"  said  Sam, 
reproachfully,  "what  do  you  let  him  shew  his  red  nose 
in  the  Markis  o'  Qranby  at  all,  for  ?  " 

Mr.  Weller  the  elder  fixed  on  his  son  an  earnest  look, 
and  replied — "  'Cause  I'm  a  married  man,  Samivel, /cause 
I'm  a  married  man.  Yen  you're  a  married  man,  Samivel, 
you'll  understand  a  good  many  things  as  you  don't  under- 
stand now ;  but  vether  it's  worth  while  going  through  so 
much,  to  learn  so  little,  as  the  charity-boy  said  ven  he  got 
to  the  end  of  the  alphabet,  is  a  matter  o*  taste.  I  rayther 
think  it  isn't." 

"  Well,"  said  Sam,  ♦•  good-bye." 

**  Tar,  tar,  Sammy,"  replied  his  father. 

'*  I've  only  got  to  say  this  here,"  said  Sam,  stopping 
short,  "that  if  I  was  the  properiator  o'  the  Markis  o' 
Qranby,  and  that  'ere  Stiggins  eame  and  made  toast  in 
my  bar,  I'd—" 

"What?"  interposed  Mr.  Weller,  with  great  anxiety. 
"What?" 

*<  Pison  his  rum  and  water,"  said  Sam. 

"  No  t "  said  Mr.  Weller,  shaking  his  son  eagerly  by  the 
hand,  "  would  you  raly,  Sammy, — would  you,  though  ?  " 
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**  I  would,"  said  Sam.  **  I  wouldn't  be  too  hard  upon 
him,  at  first :  Pd  juBt  drop  him  in  the  water-butt,  and 
put  the  lid  on ;  and  then  if  I  found  he  was  insenflible  to 
kindness,  I'd  tzy  the  other  perBvasion." 

The  elder  Mr.  Weller  bestowed  a  look  of  deep,  unspeak- 
able admiration  on  his  son,  and,  having  once  more  fprasped 
his  hand,  walked  slowly  away,  revolving  in  his  mmd  the 
numerous  reflections  to  which  his  advice  had  given  rise. 

Sam  looked  after  him,  till  he  turned  a  comer  of  the 
road,  and  then  set  forward  on  his  walk  to  London.  He 
meditated  at  first  on  the  probable  oonsequenoes  of  his 
own  advice,  and  the  likelihood  and  unlikelihood  of  his 
father's  adopting  it.  He  dismissed  the  subject  from  his 
mind,  however,  vnth  the  consolatory  reflection  tliat  time 
alone  would  shew;  and  this  is  just  the  refleotion  we 
would  impress  upon  the  reader. 

OHAPTEB  XXVin 

A  GOOD-HUMOUBED  CHRISTMAS  CHAPTER  CON- 
TAINING AN  ACCOUNT  OP  A  WEDDING.  AND 
SOME  OTHER  SPORTS  BESIDE,  WHICH  ALTHOUGH 
IN  THEIR  WAY,  EVEN  AS  GOOD  CUSTOMS  AS 
MARRIAGE  ITSELF,  ARE  NOT  QUITE  SO  RELIGI- 
OUSLY EJIPT  UP,  IN  THESE  DEGENERATE  TIMES 

S  brisk  as  bees,  if  not  altogether  as  light  as  fairies,  did 
the  four  Pickwickiaofl  assemble  on  the  mozning  of 
the  twenty-second  day  of  December,  in  the  year  of  grace 
in  which  these,  their  faithfully-recorded  adventures,  were 
undertaken  and  accomplished.  Christmas  was  dose  at 
hand,  in  all  his  blufl  andhearty  honesty ;  it  was  the  season 
of  hospitality,  merriment,  and  open-heortedness ;  the  old 
vear  was  preparing,  like  an  ancient  philosopher,  to  call 
his  friends  around  faim,  and  amidst  the  sound  of  feasting 
and  revelry  to  pass  gently  and  caUnly  away.  Gay  and 
merry  was  the  time ;  and  right  gay  and  merry  were  at 
least  four  of  the  numerous  hearts  that  were  gladdened 
by  its  coming. 

And  numerous  indeed  are  the  hearts  to  which  Christmas 
brings  a  brief  season  of  happiness  and  enjoyment.  How 
many  families  whose  members  have  been  dispersed  and 
scattered  far  and  wide,  in  the  restless  struggles  of  life,  are 
then  reunited,  and  meet  once  acain  in  that  happy  state  of 
companionship  and  mutual  good-will,  which  is  a  source  of 
such  pure  and  unaUoyed  del^ht,  and  one  so  incompatible 
with  the  cares  and  sorrows  of  the  world,  that  the  religious 
belief  of  the  most  civilised  nations,  and  the  rude  traditions 
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of  the  roughest  saTages,  alike  number  it  among  th6  fint 
joys  of  a  future  state  of  ezistenoe,  provided  for  the  blest 
and  happy !  How  many  old  reoolleotion8»  and  how  many 
dormant  83rmpathiest  does  Christmas  time  awaken  t 

We  write  these  words  now,  many  miles  distant  from 
the  spot  at  which,  year  after  year,  we  met  on  that  day, 
a  merry  and  joyous  circle.  Many  of  the  hearts  that 
throbbed  so  gaily  then,  have  ceased  to  beat ;  many  of  the 
looks  that  shone  so  brightly  then,  have  ceased  to  glow ; 
the  hands  we  grasped,  have  grown  oold;  the  eyes  we 
souffht,  have  hid  their  lustre  in  the  grave ;  and  yet  the 
old  house,  the  room,  the  merry  voices  and  smiling  faces, 
the  jest,  the  laugh,  the  most  minute  and  trivial  circum- 
stance oonnected  with  those  happy  meetings,  crowd  upon 
our  mind  at  each  recurrence  of  the  season,  as  if  the  last 
assemblage  had  been  but  yesterdav.  Happy,  happy 
Christmas,  that  can  win  us  back  to  the  delusions  of  our 
childish  days,  that  can  recall  to  the  old  man  the  pleasures 
of  his  youth,  and  transport  the  sailor  and  the  traveller, 
thousands  of  miles  away,  back  to  his  own  fireside  and  his 
quiet  home ! 

But  we  are  so  taken  up,  and  occupied,  with  the  good 
qualities  of  Christmas,  who,  by  the  way,  is  quite  a 
country  gentleman  of  the  old  school,  that  we  are  keeping 
Mr.  Pickwick  and  his  friends  waiting  in  the  cold,  on  the 
outside  of  the  Muggleton  coach,  which  they  have  just 
attained,  well  wrapped  up,  in  great  coats,  shawls,  and 
comforters.  The  portmanteaus  and  carpet-bags  have 
been  stowed  away,  and  Mr.  Weller  and  tne  guard  are 
endeavouring  to  insinuate  into  the  fore-boot  a  huge  cod- 
fish several  sizes  too  large  for  it,  which  is  snugly  packed 
up,  in  a  long  brown  basket,  with  a  layer  of  strAw  over  the 
top,  and  which  has  been  left  to  the  last,  in  order  that  he 
may  repose  in  safetv  on  the  half-dozen  barrels  of  real 
native  oysters,  all  the  property  of  Mr.  Pickwick,  which 
have  been  arranged  in  regular  order,  at  the  bottom  of  the 
receptacle.  The  interest  disjAayed  in  Mr.  Pickwick's 
countenance  is  most  intense,  as  Mr.  Weller  and  the 
guard  try  to  squeeze  the  cod-fish  into  the  boot,  first  head 
first,  and  then  tail  first,  and  then  top  upwards,  and  then 
bottom  upwards,  and  then  side-ways,  and  then  long-ways, 
all  of  which  artifices  the  implacable  cod-fish  sturdily 
resists,  until  the  guard  accidentallv  hits  him  in  the  very 
middle  of  the  basket,  whereupon  he  suddenly  disappears 
into  the  boot,  and  with  him,  the  head  and  shoulders  of 
the  guard  himself,  who,  not  calculating  upon  so  sudden 
a   cessation  of  the  passive  resistance  of  the  cod-fish, 
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experiences  a  very  unexpected  shock,  to  the  ansmother- 
able  delight  of  all  the  porters  and  by-standers.  Upon 
this,  Mr.  Pickwick  smiles  with  great  good  humoar,  and 
drawing  a  shilling  from  his  waistcoat  pocket,  begs  the 
gnard,  as  he  picks  himself  out  of  the  boot,  to  drink  his 
health  in  a  glass  of  hot  brandy  and  water,  at  which,  the 
guard  smiles  too,  and  Messrs.  Snodgrass,  Winkle,  and 
Tupman,  all  smUe  in  company.  The  guard  and  Mr. 
Weller  cQsappear  for  ^ye  mmutes,  most  probably  to  get 
the  hot  brandy  and  water,  for  they  smell  very  strongly  of 
it,  when  they  return,  the  coachman  mounts  to  the  box, 
Mr,  Weller  jumps  up  behind,  the  Pickwickians  pull  their 
coats  round  their  legs,  and  their  shawls  over  their  noses ; 
the  helpers  pull  the  horse-cloths  ofi,  the  coachman  shouts 
out  a  dieery  "  All  right,"  and  away  they  go. 

They  had  rumbled  through  the  streets,  and  jolted  over 
the  stones,  and  at  length  reach  the  wide  and  open  country. 
The  wheels  skim  over  the  hard  and  frosty  ground ;  and 
the  horses,  bursting  into  a  canter  at  a  smart  crack  of  the 
whip,  step  along  the  road  as  if  the  load  behind  them, 
coach,  passengers,  cod-fish,  oyster  barrels,  and  all,  were 
but  a  feather  at  their  heels.  They  have  descended  a 
gentle  slope,  and  enter  upon  a  level,  as  compact  and  dxr 
as  a  soUd  olock  of  marble,  two  miles  long.  Another  crack 
of  the  whip,  and  on  they  speed,  at  a  smart  gallop,  the 
horses  tossing  their  heads  and  rattling  the  harness  as  if 
in  exhilaration  at  the  rapidity  of  the  motion,  while  the 
coachman  holding  whip  and  reins  in  one  hand,  takes  off 
his  hat  with  the  other,  and  resting  it  on  his  knees,  pulls 
out  his  handkerchief,  and  wipes  his  forehead,  partly  be- 
cause he  has  a  habit  of  doing  it,  and  partly  because  it's  as 
well  to  shew  the  passengers  how  cool  he  is,  and  what  an 
easy  thing  it  is  to  drive  four-in-hand,  when  you  have  had 
as  much  practice  as  he  has.  Having  done  this  very 
leisurely  (otherwise  the  effect  would  be  materially  im- 
paired), he  replaces  his  handkerchief,  pulls  on  his  hat, 
adjusts  his  gloves,  squares  his  elbows,  cracks  the  whip 
again,  and  on  they  speed,  more  merrily  than  before. 

A  few  small  houses  scattered  on  either  side  of  the  road, 
betoken  the  entrance  to  some  town  or  village.  The  lively 
notes  of  the  guard's  key-bugle  vibrate  in  the  clear  cold 
air,  and  wake  up  the  old  gentleman  inside,  who  carefully 
letting  down  the  window-sash  half  way,  and  standing 
sentry  over  the  air,  takes  a  short  peep  out,  and  then  care- 
fully pulling  it  up  again,  informs  the  other  inside  that 
they're  going  to  change  directly;  on  which  the  other 
inside  wakes  nimself  up,  and  determines  to  postpone  his 
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zMxfc  nap  until  «ltev  the  stoppage.  Again  the  bugle  aounds 
ImtUy  forth,  and  rouses  the  oottager's  wife  and  children, 
who  peep  out  at  the  house^door,  and  watoh  the  coaoh  till 
it  turns  the  corner,  when  they  once  more  orouoh  round 
the  blazing  fire,  and  throw  on  another  log  of  wood  asainst 
father  comes  home,  while  father  himself,  a  full  mile  off, 
has  just  exchanged  a  friendly  nod  with  the  coachman, 
and  turned  round,  to  take  a  good  long  stare  at  the  Tehiole 
as  it  whirls  away. 

And  now  the  bugle  plays  a  lively  air  as  the  coach  rattles 
through  the  ill-paved  streets  of  a  country  town ;  and  the 
coachman,  undoing  the  buckle  which  keeps  his  ribands 
together,  prepares  to  throw  them  ofi  the  moment  he  stops. 
Mr.  Kckwick  emexges  from  his  coat  collar,  and  looka 
about  him  with  great  curiosity;  perceiving  which,  the 
coachman  infonns  Mr.  Pickwick  of  the  name  of  the  town, 
and  tells  him  it  was  market-da^  yesterday,  both  which 
pieces  of  information  Mr.  Pickwick  retails  to  his  fellow- 
passengers,  whereupon  they  emerge  from  their  coat  collars 
too,  and  look  about  them  also.  Mr.  Winkle,  who  sits  at 
the  extreme  edge,  with  one  leg  dangling  in  the  air,  ts 
nearly  precipitated  into  the  street,  as  the  coach  twists 
roond  tne  sharp  comer  by  the  cheesemonger's  shop,  and 
turns  into  the  market-place ;  and  before  Mr.  Snodgrass, 
who  sits  next  to  him,  has  recovered  from  his  alazm,  they 
pull  up  at  the  inn  yard,  where  the  fresh  horses,  with 
cloths  on,  are  already  waiting.  The  coachman  throws 
down  the  reins  and  gets  down  himself,  and  the  other  out- 
side passengers  drop  down  also,  except  those  who  have 
no  great  confidence  in  their  ability  to  get  up  again,  imd 
they  remain  where  they  are,  and  stamp  their  feet  against 
the  coach  to  warm  them ;  looking  with  longing  eyes  and 
red  noses  at  the  bright  fire  in  the  inn  bar,  and  the  sprigs 
of  hoUy  vnth  red  berries  which  ornament  the  window. 

But  the  guard  has  delivered  at  the  corn-dealer's  shop, 
the  brown-paper  packet  he  took  out  of  the  Ijttle  pou<m 
which  hangs  over  his  shoulder  by  a  leathern  strap,  and 
has  seen  the  horses  carefully  put  to,  and  has  throvm  on 
the  pavement  the  saddle  which  was  brought  from  London 
on  the  coach-roof,  and  has  assisted  in  the  conference 
between  the  coachman  and  the  hostler  about  the  grey 
mare  that  hurt  her  ofi-fore-leg  last  Tuesday,  and  he  and 
Mr.  Weiler  are  all  right  behind,  and  the  coachman  is  all 
right  in  front,  and  the  old  gentleman  inside,  who  has 
kept  the  window  down  full  two  inches  all  this  time,  has 
pulled  it  up  again,  and  the  cloths  are  off,  and  they  are 
pH  read^  for  starting,  except  the  "  two  stout  gentlemen," 
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whom  the  ooaohman  inqaires  alter  with  some  impatieiioe. 
Hereupon  the  coachman,  and  the  guard,  and  Sam  Wellar, 
and  Mr.  Winkle,  and  Mr.  Snodgrasa,  and  all  the  hostlers, 
and  every  one  of  the  idlers,  who  are  more  in  number  than 
all  the  others  put  together,  shout  lor  the  missing  gentle* 
men  as  loud  as  they  can  bawl.  A  distant  response  is 
heaid  from  the  yard,  and  Mr.  Pickwick  and  Mr.  Tupman 
come  running  down  it,  quite  out  of  breath,  for  they  have 
been  having  a  glass  of  ale  a-piece,  and  Mr.  Pickwiok*s 
fingers  are  so  cold  that  he  has  been  full  five  minutes  before 
he  could  find  the  sixpence  to  pay  for  it.  The  coachman 
shouts  an  admonitory  "  Now,  then,  ^enlm'n,"  the  guacd 
re*eohoes  it—the  old  gentleman  inside,  thinks  it  a  very 
extraordinary  thing  that  people  toUl  get  down  when  they 
know  their  isn't  time  for  it — ^Mr.  Pickwick  struggles  up 
on  one  side,  Mr.  Tupman  on  the  other,  Mr.  Winkle  cvies 
**  All  right,"  and  off  they  start.  Shawls  are  pulled  up, 
coat  collars  are  readjusted,  the  pavement  ceases,  the 
houses  disappear ;  and  they  are  once  again  dashing  along 
the  open  road,  with  the  fresh  clear  air  blowing  in  their 
faces,  and  gladdening  their  very  hearts  within  them. 

Such  was  the  progress  of  Mr.  Pickwick  and  his  friends 
by  the  Muggleton  Telegraph,  on  their  way  to  Dinglev 
Dell ;  and  at  three  o'clock  that  afternoon,  they  all  stood, 
high  and  dry,  safe  and  sound,  hale  and  hearty,  upon  the 
st«^  of  the  Blue  Lion,  having  taken  on  the  road  quite 
enough  of  ale  and  brandy,  to  enable  them  to  bid  defiance 
to  the  frost  that  was  binding  up  the  earth  in  its  iron 
fetters,  and  weaving  its  beautiful  net-work  upon  the  trees 
and  hedges.  Mr.  Pickwick  was  busily  engaffed  in  count- 
ing the  barrels  of  oysters,  and  superintencung  the  dis- 
interment of  the  coa-fish,  when  he  felt  himself  gently 
pulled  by  the  skirts  of  the  coat ;  and  looking  round,  he 
discovered  that  the  individual  who  resorted  to  this  mode 
of  catching  his  attention,  was  no  other  than  Mr.  Wardle's 
favourite  page,  better  known  to  the  readers  of  this  un- 
varnished hktory  by  the  distinguishing  appellation  of 
the  fat  boy. 

••  Aha  1"  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

«*  Aha  1 "  said  the  fat  boy. 

And  as  he  said  it,  he  glanced  from  the  cod-fish  to  the 
oyster-barrels,  and  chuckled  joyously.  He  was  faitter  than 
ever, 

•*  Well,  you  look  rosy  enough,  my  young  friend,*'  said 
Mr.  Pickwick. 

.  **  I've  been  asleep,  right  in  front  of  the  tap-room  fire," 
replied  the  fat  boy,  who  had  heated  himself  to  the  colour 
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of  ft  new  ohimney-pot^  in  the  oooise  of  an  hoar's  nap. 
"  Master  sent  me  over  with  the  ohay-oart,  to  cany  yonr 
luggage  up  to  the  honse.  He'd  ha'  sent  some  saddle  horses, 
but  he  thought  you'd  rather  walk,  being  a  oold  day." 

•*Yes,  yes,"  said  Mr.  Piokwiok,  hastily,  for  he  re- 
membered how  they  had  travelled  over  nearly  the  same 
ground  on  a  previous  oocasion.  **  Tes,  we  would  rather 
walk.    Here,  Bam." 

"  Sir,"  said  Mr.  WeUer. 

**  Help  Mr.  Wardle's  servant  to  put  the  packages  into 
the  cart,  and  then  ride  on  with  him.  We  will  walk  tor> 
ward  at  once." 

Having  given  this  direction,  and  settled  with  the 
coachman,  Mr.  Pickwick  and  his  three  friends  struck 
into  the  footpath  across  the  fields,  and  walked  briskly 
away,  leaving  Mr.  WeUer  and  the  fat  boy  oontconted 
together  for  the  first  time.  Sam  looked  at  the  fat  boy 
with  great  astonishment,  but  without  saying  a  word ;  and 
began  to  stow  the  things  rapidly  away  in  the  cart,  while 
the  fat  boy  stood  quietly  by,  and  seemed  to  think  it  a 
very  interesting  sort  of  thing  to  see  Mr.  Weller  working 
by  himself. 

*'  There,"  said  Sam,  throwing  in  the  last  carpet  bag. 
"  There  they  are." 

**  Yes,"  said  the  fat  boy,  in  a  very  satisfied  tone,  **  there 
they  aze»" 

**  Veil,  young  twenty  stun,"  said  Sam,  '*  you're  a  nice 
specimen  of  a  prise  boy,  you  are." 

'*  Thank'ee,'^  said  the  fat  boy. 

"Yon  ain't  got  nothin'  on  your  mind,  as  makes  yo«i 
fret  vourself ,  have  you  ?  "  inquired  Sam. 

"  fTot  as  I  knows  on,"  replied  the  boy. 

"  I  should  rayther  ha'  thought,  to  look  at  you,  that  you 
was  a-labourin'  under  an  unrequited  attachment  to  some 
young  'ooman,"  said  Sam. 

The  fat  boy  shook  his  head. 

"  VeU,"  said  Sam,  "  I'm  glad  to  hear  it.  Do  you  ever 
drink  anythin' ?  " 

**  I  likes  eating,  better,"  replied  the  boy. 

•*  Ah,"  said  Sam,  "  I  should  ha'  s'posed  that ;  but  what 
I  mean  is,  should  you  like  a  drop  of  anythin'  as'd  waar m 
you  ?  but  I  s'poseyou  never  was  cold,  with  all  them  elastic 
fixtures,  was  your' 

"  Sometimes,"  replied  the  boy ;  "  and  I  likes  a  drop  of 
something,  when  it's  good." 

**  Oh,  you  do,  do  you  ?  "  said  Sam,  "  come  this  vay, 
then." 
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The  Blue  Lion  tap  was  soon  gained,  and  the  fat  boy 
swallowed  a  glass  of  Uquor  without  so  much  as  winking — 
a  feat  which  considerably  advanced  him  in  Mr.  Weller's 
good  opinion.  Mr.  Weller  having  transacted  a  similar 
piece  of  business  on  his  own  aooount,  they  got  into  the 
cart. 

"  Oan  you  drive?  "  said  the  fat  boy. 

*'  I  should  rayther  think  so/'  replied  Sam. 

**  There,  then,"  said  the  fat  boy,  putting  the  reins  in  his 
hand,  and  pointing  up  a  lane,  **  IV»  as  straight  as  you 
oan  go ;  you  can't  miss  it.*^ 

With  these  words,  the  fat  boy  laid  himself  affectionately 
down  by  the  side  of  the  cod-fish,  and  placing  an  oyster- 
barrel  under  Ms  head  for  a  pillow,  fell  asleep  instantane- 
ously. 

'*  Vail,"  said  Sam,  "  of  all  the  cool  boys  ever  I  set  my 
eyes  on,  this  here  young  gen'rm'n  is  about  the  coolest. 
Oome,  vake  up,  young  dropsy." 

But  as  young  dropsy  evinoed  no  symptoms  of  returning 
animation,  Sam  Weller  sat  himself  down  in  front  of  the 
oart,  and  starting  the  old  horse  with  a  jerk  of  the  rein, 
jogged  steadily  on,  towards  Manor  Farm. 

Meanwhile,  Mr.  Pickwick  and  his  friends  having 
walked  their  blood  into  active  circulation,  proceeded 
cheerfully  on ;  the  paths  were  hard,  the  grass  was  crisp 
and  frosty,  the  air  nad  a  fine,  dry,  bracing  coldness,  and 
the  rapid  approach  of  the  grey  twilight  (slate-coloured  is 
a  better  term  in  frosty  weather)  made  them  look  forward 
with  pleasant  anticipation  to  the  comforts  which  awaited 
them  at  their  hospitable  entertainer's.  It  was  the  sort 
of  afternoon  that  might  induce  a  couple  of  eldeily  gentle- 
men, in  a  lonely  field,  to  take  off  their  great-coats  and 
play  at  leap-frog  in  pure  lightness  of  heart  and  gaiety ; 
and  we  firmly  believe  that  had  Mr.  Tupman  at  that 
moment  proffered  "a  back,"  Mr.  Piokwick  would  have 
accepted  his  offer  with  the  utmost  avidity. 

However,  Mr.  Tupman  did  not  volunteer  any  such 
personal  accommodation,  and  the  friends  walked  on, 
conversing  merrily.  As  they  turned  into  a  lane  which 
they  had  to  cross,  the  sound  of  many  voices  burst  upon 
their  ears ;  and  before  they  had  even  had  time  to  form  a 
gu^ss  as  to  whom  they  belonged,  they  walked  into  the 
very  centre  of  the  party  who  were  expecting  their  arrival 
— a  fact  which  was  first  notified  to  the  Pickwiokians,  by 
the  loud  "  Hurrah,"  which  burst  from  old  Wardle's  lips, 
when  they  appeared  in  sight. 

First,  there  was  Wardle  himself,  looking,  if  that  were 
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poBsible,  more  jolly  than  ever ;  then  there  were  Bella  and 
her  falthf al  Trundle ;  and,  lastly,  there  were  EmOy  and 
some  eight  or  ten  young  ladies,  who  had  all  oome  down 
to  the  wedding  which  was  to  take  place  next  day,  and 
were  in  as  happy  and  important  a  state  as  young  ladies 
usually  are,  on  such  momentous  occasions;  and  they 
were,  one  and  all,  startling  the  fields  and  lanes  £ar  and 
wide  with  their  frolic  and  laughter. 

The  ceremony  of  introduction,  under  such  circum- 
stances, was  very  soon  performed,  or  we  should  rather 
say  that  the  introduction  was  soon  over,  without  any 
ceremony  at  all;  and  in  two  minutes  thereafter,  Mr. 
Piokwiok  was  joking  with  the  young  ladies  who  wonldn*t 
come  over  the  stile  while  he  looked,  or  who,  having 
pretty  feet  and  unexceptionable  ankles,  preferred  standing 
on  the  top-rail  for  five  minutes  or  so,  and  declaring  that 
they  were  too  frightened  to  move,  with  as  much  ease  and 
absence  of  reserve  or  constraint,  as  if  he  had  known 
them  for  life.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  too,  that  Mr.  Snod- 
grass  offered  Bmily  &r  more  assistance  than  the  absolute 
terrors  of  the  stile  ^although  it  was  full  three  feet  high, 
and  had  only  a  couple  of  stepping-stones)  would  seem  to 
require  ;  while  one  black-eyed  young  lady  in  a  very  nice 
little  pedr  of  boots  with  fur  round  the  top,  was  observed 
to  scream  very  loudly,  when  Mr.  Winkle  offered  to  hdp 
her  over. 

All  this  was  very  snug  and  pleasant ;  and  when  the 
difficulties  of  the  stile  were  at  last  surmounted,  and  they 
once  more  entered  on  the  open  field,  old  Wardle  informed 
Mr.  Pickwick  how  they  had  all  been  down  in  a  body  to 
inspect  the  furniture  and  fittings-np  of  the  house,  which 
the  young  couple  were  to  tenant,  after  the  Ohristmas 
holidays;  at  which  communication  Bella  and  Trundle 
both  coloured  up,  as  red  as  the  fat  boy  after  the  tap-room 
fire ;  and  the  young  lady  vnth  the  black  eyes  and  the  fur 
round  the  boots,  whispered  something  in  Bmily's  ear, 
and  then  glanced  archly  at  Mr.  Snodgrass,  to  which 
Emily  responded  that  she  was  a  foolish  girl,  bat  turned 
very  red,  notwithstanding ;  and  Mr.  Snodgrass,  who  was 
as  modest  as  all  great  geniuses  usually  are,  felt  the 
crimson  rising  to  the  crown  of  his  head,  and  devoutly 
wished,  in  the  inmost  recesses  of  his  own  heart,  that  the 
young  lady  aforesaid,  with  her  black  eyes,  and  her  arch- 
ness, and  her  boots  with  the  fur  round  the  top,  were  all 
comfortably  deposited  in  the  adjacent  county. 

But  if  they  were  social  and  happy,  outside  the  house, 
what  was  the  warmth  and  cordiidity  of  their  reception 
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when  they  reached  the  farm !  The  yery  gerrants  grinned 
with  pleasure  at  sight  of  Mr.  Pickwick;  and  Emma 
bestowed  a  half-demure,  half-impudent,  and  all  pretty 
look  of  recognition  on  Mr.  Tupman,  which  was  enough  to 
make  the  statue  of  Bonaparte  in  the  passage,  unfold  his 
arms,  and  clasp  her  within  them. 

The  old  lady  was  seated  in  customary  state  in  the  front 
parlour,  but  she  was  rather  cross,  and  by  consequence, 
most  particularly  deal  She  never  went  out  herself,  and 
like  a  great  man^  other  old  ladies  of  the  same  stamp,  she 
was  apt  to  consider  it  an  act  of  domestic  treason,  u  any 
body  else  took  the  liberty  of  doing  what  she  couldn't.  So, 
bless  her  old  soul,  she  sat  as  upright  as  she  could,  in  her 
great  chair,  and  looked  as  fierce  as  might  be — and  that 
was  benevolent  after  all. 

"  Mother,'*  said  Wardle,  "  Mr.  Pickwick.  You  recollect 
him." 

"  Never  mind,"  replied  the  old  lady  with  great  dignity. 
"  Don't  trouble  Mr.  Pickwick  about  an  old  creetur  like 
me.  Nobody  cares  about  me  now,  and  it's  very  nat'ral 
they  shouldn't."  Here  the  old  lady  tossed  her  head,  and 
smoothed  down  her  lavender-coloured  silk  dress,  with 
trembling  hands. 

"CSome,  come,  Ma*am,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  "X  can't 
let  you  out  an  old  friend  in  this  way.  I  have  come  down 
expressly  to  have  a  long  talk,  and  another  rubber  with 
you ;  and  we'll  show  these  boys  and  girls  how  to  dance  a 
minuet,  before  they're  eif(ht-and-forty  hours  older." 

The  old  lady  was  rapidly  giving  way,  but  she  did  not 
like  to  do  it  all  at  once ;  so  she  only  said,  **  Ah !  I  can't 
hear  him.'* 

"Nonsense,  mother,"  said  Wardle.  "Come,  come, 
don't  be  cross,  there's  a  good  souL  BecoUect  Bella; 
come,  you  must  keep  her  spirits  up,  poor  girl." 

The  good  old  lady  heard  this,  for  her  lip  quivered  as 
her  son  said  it.  Sut  age  has  its  little  infirmities  of 
temper,  and  she  was  not  quite  brought  round  yet.  So 
she  smoothed  down  the  lavender-coloured  dress  again, 
and  turning  to  Mr.  Pickwick  said,  "  Ah,  Mr.  Pickwick, 
young  people  was  very  different,  when  I  was  a  girl." 

"No  doubt  of  that.  Ma'am,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  "and 
that's  the  reason  why  I  would  make  much  of  the  few  that 
have  any  traces  of  the  old  stock," — and  sayiug  this,  Mr. 
Pickwick  gently  pulled  Bella  towards  him,  and  bestowing 
a  kiss  upon  her  torehead,  bade  her  sit  down  on  the  little 
stool  at  her  grandmother's  feet.  Whether  the  expression 
of  her  countenance,  as  it  was  raised  towards  the  old  lady's 
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fauM,  called  up  a  thoaght  of  old  times,  or  whether  the  old 
lady  was  touched  by  Mr.  Piokwtok's  affectionate  good 
nature,  or  whatever  was  the  cause,  she  was  fairly  melted ; 
so,  she  threw  herself  on  her  grand-daughter's  neck,  and 
all  the  little  ill-humour  evaporated  in  a  gush  of  idlent 
tears. 

A  happy  party  they  were,  that  night.  Sedate  and 
solemn  were  the  score  of  rubbers  in  which  Mr.  Pickwick 
and  the  old  lady  played  together;  and  uproarious  was 
the  mirth  of  the  round  table.  Long  after  the  ladies  had 
retired,  did  the  hot  elder  wine,  well  qualified  with  brandy 
and  spice,  ao  round,  and  round,  and  round  again ;  and 
sound  was  the  sleep,  and  pleasant  were  the  dreams  that 
followed.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  those  of  Mr» 
Saodgrass  bore  constant  reference  to  Emily  Wardle; 
and  that  the  princijpal  figure  in  Mr.  Winkle's  visions, 
was  a  young  lady  with  black  eyes,  an  arch  smile,  and  a 
pair  of  remarkably  nice  boots,  with  fur  round  the  tops. 

Mr.  Pickwick  was  awakened  early  in  the  morning,  by 
a  hum  of  voices  and  pattering  of  feet,  sufficient  to  rouse 
even  the  fat  boy  from  his  heavy  slumbers.  He  sat  up  in 
bed,  and  listened.  The  female  servants  and  female 
visitors  were  running  constantly  to  and  fro;  and  there 
were  such  multitudlnoos  demands  for  warm  water,  such 
repeated  outcries  for  needles  and  thread,  and  so  many 
half -suppressed  entreaties  of  "  Oh,  do  come  and  tie  me, 
there's  a  dear,"  that  Mr.  Pickwick  in  his  innocence  began 
to  imagine  that  something  dreadful  must  have  ooourred, 
when  he  grew  more  awake,  and  remembered  the  wedding. 
The  oeoasion.  being  an  important  one,  he  dressed  himself 
with  peculiar  care,  and  descended  to  the  breakfast  room. 

There  were  all  the  female  servants  in  a  bran  new  uni- 
form of  pink  muslin  gowns  with  white  bows  in  their  cape, 
running  about  the  house  in  a  state  of  excitement  and 
sgitation,  which  it  would  be  impossible  to  describe.  The 
old  lady  was  dressed  out,  in  a  brocaded  gown,  which  had 
not  seen  the  light  for  twenty  years,  saving  and  excepting 
such  truant  rays  as  had  stolen  through  the  chinks  in  the 
box.  in  which  it  had  been  laid  by,  during  the  whole  time. 
Mr.  Trundle  was  in  high  feather  and  spirits,  but  a  little 
nervous  withal.  The  hearty  old  landlord  was  tzying  to 
look  very  cheerful  and  unconcerned,  but  failing  signally 
in  the  attempt.  All  the  girls  were  in  tears  and  white 
muslin,  except  a  select  two  or  three,  who  were  being 
honoured  with  a  private  view  of  the  bride  and  bridesmaids, 
up  staus.  All  the  Piokwkkians  were  in  most  blooming 
amy;  and  there  was  a  terrific  roaring  on  the  grass  in 
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front  of  the  house,  oooa^ioned  by  all  the  men,  hoju,  and 
hobbledehoys  attached  to  the  farm,  each  of  whom  had 
got  a  white  bow  in  his  button-hole,  and  all  of  whom  ware 
cheering  with  might  and  main;  being  incited  thereto, 
and  stimulated  therein,  by  the  precept  and  example  of 
Mr.  Samuel  Weller,  who  had  managed  to  become  mighty 
popular  already,  and  was  as  much  at  home  as  if  he  had 
Deen  bom  on  the  land. 

A  wedding  is  a  licensed  subject  to  joke  upon,  but  there 
really  is  no  great  joke  in  the  matter  after  all ;  we  speak 
merely  of  the  ceremony,  and  beg  it  to  be  distinctly  under- 
stood that  we  indulge  in  no  hidden  saroasm  upon  a  married 
life.  Mixed  up  with  the  pleasure  and  joy  of  the  occasion, 
are  the  many  regrets  at  quitting  home,  the  tean  of  parting 
between  parent  and  child,  the  consciousness  of  leaving 
the  dearest  and  kindest  friends  of  the  happiest  portion 
of  human  life,  to  encounter  its  cares  and  troubles  with 
others  still  untried,  and  little  known— natural  feelings 
which  we  would  not  render  this  chapter  mouxtaful  by 
describing,  and  which  we  should  be  still  more  unwilling 
to  be  supposed  to  ridicule. 

Let  us  briefly  say,  then,  that  the  ceremony  Was  per- 
formed by  the  old  clergyman,  in  the  parish  church  of 
Dingley  Dell,  and  that  Mr.  Pickwick's  name  is  attached 
to  the  register,  still  preserved  in  the  vestry  thereof ;  that 
th6  young  lady  with  the  black  eyes  signed  her  name  in  a 
very  misteady  and  tremulous  manner ;  and  that  Emilv's 
signature;  as  the  other  bridesmaid,  is  nearly  illegible; 
that  it  all  went  off  in  very  admirable  style;;  that  the  young 
ladies  generally,  thought  it  far  less  shocking  than  they 
expected ;  and  that  although  the  owner  of  the  black  eyes 
and  the  aroh  smile  informed  Mr^  Winkle  that  she  was 
sure  she  could  never  submit  to  anything  so  dreadful,  we 
have  the  very  best  reasons  for  thinking  she  was  mistaken. 
To  all  this,  we  may  add,  that  Mr.  Pickwick  was  the  first 
who  saluted  the  bride:  and  that  in  so  doing,  he  threw 
over  her  neck,  a  rich  gold  watch  and  chain,  which  no 
mortal  eyes  but  the  jeweller's  had  ever  beheld  before. 
Then  the  old  church  bell  rang  as  gftiiy  as  it  could,  and 
they  all  returned  to  break^t. 

"Vere  does  the  mince-pies  go,  young  opium  eater?'' 
said  Mr.  Weller  to  the  fat  boy,  m  he  assisted  in  laying' 
out  such  articles  of  consumption  as  had  not  been  duly 
ananged  on  the  previous  night. 

The  fat  boy  pointed  to  the  destination  of  the  pies. 

*'  Wery  good,"  said  Sam,  **  stick  a  bit  o*  Ohnstmas  in 
'em.    T'other  dish  opposite.    There;  now  ve  look  com- 
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pact  and  comfortable,  as  the  father  said  yen  he  cut  hie 
little  boy's  head  off,  to  onie  him  o'  squintin'." 

As  Mr.  Weller  made  the  comparison,  he  fell  back  a  step 
or  two,  to  give  full  effect  to  it,  and  surveyed  the  prepara- 
tions with  the  utmost  satisfaction. 

"  Waxdle,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  inmost  as  soon  as  they 
were  all  seated,  "  a  glass  of  wine,  in  honour  of  this  happy 
occasion ! " 

*'  I  shall  be  delighted,  my  boy,"  said  Wardle.  *'  Joe^— 
damn  that  boy,  he's  gone  to  sleep." 

"  No,  I  ain't.  Sir,"  replied  the  fat  boy,  starting  up  from  a 
remote  comer,  where,  like  the  patron  saint  of  fat  boys — 
the  immortal  Homer — ^he  had  been  devouring  a  Christmas- 
pie,  though  not  with  the  coolness  and  deliberation  which 
characterised  that  young  gentleman's  proceedings. 

"  FiU  Mr.  Pickwick's  glass." 

"  Yes,  Sir." 

The  fat  boy  filled  Mr.  Pickwick's  glass,  and  then  retired 
behiavl  his  master's  chair,  from  whence  he  watched,  the 
play  of  the  knives  and  forks,  and  the  progress  of  the  choice 
morsels,  from  the  dishes,  to  the  months  of  the  company, 
with  a  kind  of  dark  and  gloomy  joy  that  was  most  im- 
pressive. 

'*  God  bless  yon,  old  fellow,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

**Same  to  you,  my  boy,"  replied  Wardle;  and  they 
pledged  each  other,  heartily. 

"  Mrs.  Wardle,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  *' we  old  folks  must 
have  a  glass  of  wine  together,  in  honour  of  this  joyful 
event." 

The  old  lady  was  in  a  state  of  great  grandeur  just  then, 
for  she  was  sitting  at  the  top  of  the  table  in  the  btt>oaded 
gown,  with  her  newly-married  grand-daughter  on  one 
side,  and  Mr.  Pickwick  on  the  other,  to  do  the  carving. 
Mr.  Pickwick  had  not  spoken  in  a  verv  loud  tone,  but  she 
understood  him  at  once,  and  drank  off  a  full  glass  of  wine 
to  his  long  life  and  happiness ;  after  which  the  worthy  old 
soul  launched  forth  into  a  minute  and  particular  account 
of  her  own  wedding,  with  a  dissertation  on  the  fashion  of 
wearing  high-heel^  shoes,  and  some  particulars  concern- 
ing the  life  and  adventures  of  the  beautiful  Lady  Tollim- 
glower,  deceased,  at  all  of  which  the  old  lady  herself  laughed 
very  heartily  indeed,  and  so  did  the  young  ladies  too,  for 
they  were  wondering  among  themselves  what  on  earth 
grandma  was  talking  about.  When  they  laughed,  the  old 
lady  laughed  ten  times  more  heartily :  and  said  that  they 
always  had  been  considered  capital  stories,  which  caused 
them  all  to  laugh  again,  and  put  the  old  lady  into  the 
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▼eiy  beet  of  humoiirs.  Then  the  oake  wae  cut,  and  passed 
through  the  ring ;  and  the  young  ladies  saved  pieces  to 
pat  under  their  pillows  to  dream  of  their  future  hushands 
on;  and  a  great  deal  of  blushing  and  merriment  was 
thereby  occasioned. 

"  Mr.  Miller/*  said  Mr.  Pickwick  to  his  old  acquaintance, 
the  hsfd-headed  gentleman,  "  a  glass  of  wine  ? . 

**With  great  satisfaction,  Mr.  Pickwick,"  replied  the 
hard-headed  gentleman,  solemnly. 

"You'll  take  me  in?"  sedd  the  benevolent  old  clergy- 
man. 

"  And  me,"  interposed  his  wife. 

**  And  me,  and  me,"  said  a  couple  of  poor  relations  at 
the  bottom  of  the  table,  who  had  eaten  and  drank  very 
heartily,  and  laughed  at  eyexy  thing. 

Mr.  Pickwick  expressed  his  heartfelt  delight  at  every 
additional  suggestion ;  and  his  eyes  beamed  with  hilarity 
and  cheerfulness. 

**  Ijadies  and  gentlemen,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  suddenly 
rising— 

"Hear,  heart  Hear,  hear!  Hear,  hear!"  said  Mr. 
Waller,  in  the  excitement  of  his  feelings. 

"  Gall  in  all  the  servants,"  cried  old  Wardle,  interpoeing 
to  prevent  the  public  rebuke  which  Mr.  Weller  would 
otherwise  most  indubitably  have  received  from  his  master. 
**  Give  them  a  glass  of  wine  each,  to  drink  the  toast  in. 
Now,  Pickwick." 

Amidst  the  silence  of  the  company,  the  whispering  of 
the  women  servants,  and  the  awkward  embarrassment  ol 
the  men,  Mr.  Pickwick  prooeeded. 

"Ladies  and  gentlemen — no,  I  won't  say  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  Til  ^U  you  my  friends,  my  dear  friends,  if 
the  ladies  will  allow  me  to  take  so  great  a  liberty  "— 

Here  Mr.  Pickwick  was  interrupted  by  immense  ap- 
plause from  the  ladies,  echoed  by  the  gentlemen,  during 
which  the  owner  of  the  eyes  was  distinctly  heard  to  state 
she  could  kiss  that  dear  Mr.  Pickwick,  whereupon  Mr. 
Winkle  gallantly  inquired  if  it  couldn't  be  done  by  deputy, 
to  which  the  young  lady  with  the  black  eyes  rejJied,  **  Go 
away  " — and  accompanied  the  request  with  a  look  which 
said  as  plainly  as  a  look  could  do—**  If  you  can." 

**  My  dear  Mends,"  resumed  Mr.  Pickwick,  **  I  am  goinfl 
to  propose  the  health  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom — God 
bless  'em  (cheers  and  tears).  My  young  friend  Trundle, 
I  believe  to  be  a  very  excellent  and  manly  fellow ;  and  his 
wife  I  know  to  be  a  very  amiable  and  lovely  girl,  well 
qualified  to   transfer  to  another  sphere  of  action  the 
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happoness  whioh  for  twenty  yean  she  has  diiluBed  azoand 
her,  in  her  fother'a  hoase.  (Here,  the  fat  boy  InuBt  forth 
into  stentorian  blubberingB,  and  was  led  forth  by  the  eoat 
collar,  by  Mr.  Weller.)  I  wish,"  added  Mr.  Piokwiok,  "  I 
wish  I  WBB  yonng  enough  to  be  her  sister's  hnsband 
(tdieers),  but,  failing  that,  I  am  happy  to  be  old  enough 
to  be  her  father ;  for,  being  so,  I  shall  not  be  suspeoted 
of  any  latent  designs  when  I  say,  tiiat  I  admire,  esteem, 
and  love  them  both  (cheers  and  sobs).  The  bride's  father, 
our  good  friend  there,  is  a  nobleperson,  and  I  am  mood 
to  Imow  him  ^great  uproar).  He  is  a  kind,  ezodlent, 
independent-spirited,  fine-hearted,  hospitable,  liberal  man 
(enthnsiastio  shouts  from  the  poor  relations,  at  all  the  ad- 
]  ectivea ;  and  especially  at  the  two  last) .  That  his  daughter 
may  enjoy  all  the  happiness,  even  he  can  desire;  and 
that  he  may  derive  from  the  contemplation  of  her  felloity 
all  the  gratification  of  heart  and  peace  of  mind  whioh  he 
so  well  deserves  is,  I  am  persuaded,  our  united  wish.  So, 
let  us  drink  their  healths,  and  wish  them  prolonged  lUe, 
and  every  blessing." 

Mr.  Pickwick  concluded  amidst  a  whirlwind  of  ap- 
plause; and  once  more  were  the  lungs  of  the  super- 
numeraries, under  Mr.  Weller*s  command,  brought  into 
aotive  and  efficient  operation.  Mr.  Wardle  propoud  Mr. 
Pickwick ;  and  Mr.  I^ckwiok  proposed  the  old  lady.  Mr. 
Snodgrass  proposed  Mr.  Wardle,  and  Mr.  Wardle  proposed 
Mr.  Snodgrass.  One  of  the  poor  relations  proposed  Mr. 
Tnpman,  and  the  other  poor  relation  proposed  Mr. 
Winkle;  and  all  was  happiness  and  festivity,  until  the 
mysterious  disappearance  of  both  the  poor  relations  be- 
neath the  table,  warned  the  party  that  it  was  time  to 
adjourn. 

At  dinner  they  met  again,  after  a  five  and  twenty  mile 
walk,  undertaken  by  the  males  at  Wardle's  recommenda- 
tion, to  get  rid  of  the  effects  oi  the  wine  at  brealcfast ;  the 
poor  relations  had  lain  in  bed  all  day,  with  the  view  of 
attaining  the  same  happy  consummation,  but,  as  they 
had  been  unsuccessful,  they  stopped  there.  Mr.  Weller 
kept  the  domestics  in  a  state  of  peipetual  hilarity ;  and 
the  fat  boy  divkled  his  time  into  small  alternate  allotments 
of  eatinf^  and  sleeping. 

The  dinner  was  as  hearty  an  affair  as  the  breakfast,  and 
was  quite  as  noisy,  without  the  tears.  Then  came  the 
dessert  and  some  more  toasts.  Then  came  the  tea  and 
coffee ;  and  then,  the  ball. 

The  best  sitting-room  at  Manor  Farm  was  a  good,  long, 
dark-panelled  room  with  a  high  ohimney-pieoe,  and  a 
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oapaoioiis  chimney,  up  which  you  could  have  driven  one 
of  the  new  patent  cabs,  wheels  and  all.  At  the  upper  end 
of  the  room,  seated  in  a  shady  bower  of  holly  and  ever- 

Seens,  were  the  two  best  fiddlers,  and  the  only  har]^,  in  all 
nggleton.  In  all  sorts  of  recesses,  and  on  all  kinds  of 
brackets,  stood  massive  old  silver  candlesticks  with  four 
branches  each.  The  carpet  was  up,  the  candles  burnt 
bright,  the  fire  biased  and  crackled  on  the  hearth ;  and 
meny  voices  and  light-hearted  laaghter  rang  through  the 
room.  If  any  of  the  old  English  Yeomen  had  turned  into 
fairies  when  they  died,  it  was  just  the  place  in  which  they 
would  have  held  their  revels. 

If  anything  could  have  added  to  the  interest  of  this 
affieeahle  scene,  it  would  have  been  the  remarkable  fact 
of  lulr.  Pickwick's  appearing  without  his  gaiters»  for  the 
first  time  within  the  memory  of  his  oldest  friends. 

*'  You  mean  to  dance  ?  "  said  Wardle. 

"  Of  course  I  do,"  replied  Mr.  Pickwick,  ''  Don't  you 
see  I  am  dressed  for  the  purpose?"  and  Mr.  Pickwick 
called  attention  to  his  speolded  silk  stockings,  and  smartly 
tied  pumps. 

**  xou  in  silk  stockings ! "  exclaimed  Mr.  Tupman 
jocosely. 

"And  why  not.  Sir— why  not?"  said  Mr.  Pickwick, 
turning  warmly  upon  him. 

"Oh,  of  course  there  is  no  reason  why  you  shouldn't 
wear  them,"  responded  Mr.  Tupman. 

"  I  imagine  not,  Sir — I  imagine  not,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick 
in  a  very  peremptory  tone. 

Mr.  Tupman  had  contemplated  a  laugh,  but  he  found  it 
was  a  serious  matter ;  so  he  looked  grave,  and  said  they 
were  a  very  pretty  pattern. 

"  I  hope  they  are,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  fixing  his  eyes 
upon  his  friend.  "You  see  nothing  extraoiSinary  in 
these  stockings,  aa  stockings,  I  trust,  Sir?" 

"  Certainly  not — oh  certainly  not,"  replied  Mr.  Tupman. 
He  walked  away;  and  Mr.  Pickwick's  countenance  re- 
sumed its  customary  benign  expression. 

"  We  are  all  ready,  I  believe,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  who 
was  stationed  with  the  old  lady  at  the  top  of  the  danoe, 
and  had  already  made  four  false  starts,  in  his  excessive 
anxiety  to  commence. 

"  Then  begin  at  once,"  said  Wardle.    "  Now." 

Up  struck  the  two  fiddles  and  the  one  harp,  and  off 
went  Mr.  Pickwick  into  hands  across,  when  there  was  a 
general  dapping  of  hands,  and  a  cry  of  "  Stop,  stop." 

** What's  the  matter?"  aa^d  Mr.  Pickwick,  who  wimi 
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only  brought  to,  by  the  fiddlen  ood  harp  dediting,  and 
could  have  been  stopped  by  no  other  earthly  power,  if  the 
house  had  been  on  nre. 

"  Where's  Arabella  Allen  ?  "  said  a  dozen  voioes. 

"  And  Winkle?"  added  Mr.  Tupman. 

**  Here  we  are  I "  exclaimed  that  gentleman,  emerging 
with  his  pretty  companion  from  the  comer;  and,  as  he 
did  so,  it  would  have  been  hard  to  tell  which  was  the 
redder  in  the  face*  he  or  the  young  lady  with  the  black 
eyes. 

**  What  an  extraordinary  thing  it  is,  Winkle,'*  said  Mr. 
Pickwick,  rather  pettishly,  "  that  you  couldn't  have  taken 
your  place  before. 

"  Not  at  all  extraordinary,"  said  Mr.  Winkle. 

"Well,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  with  a  very  expressive 
smile,  as  his  eyes  rested  on  Arabella,  "  well,  I  don't  know 
that  it  was  extraordinary,  either,  after  all." 

However,  there  was  no  time  to  think  more  about  the 
matter,  for  the  fiddles  and  harp  began  in  real  earnest. 
Away  went  Mr.  Pickwick — ^hands  across,  down  the  middle 
to  the  very  end  of  the  room,  and  half  way  up  the  chimney, 
baok  again  to  the  door — poussette  everywhere — loud 
stamp  on  the  ground — ^ready  for  the  next  couple— <:(ff 
again — all  the  figure  over  once  more — another  stamp  to 
beat  out  the  time — next  couple,  and  the  next,  and  the 
next  again — never  was  such  going ;  and  at  last,  after  they 
had  reached  the  bottom  of  the  dance,  and  full  fourteen 
couple  after  the  old  lady  had  retired  in  an  exhausted  state, 
and  the  olexgyman's  wife  had  been  substituted  in  her 
stead,  did  that  gentleman,  when  there  was  no  demand 
whatever  on  his  exertions,  keep  perpetually  dancing  in 
his  place,  to  keep  time  to  the  music,  smiling  on  his  partner 
aU  tne  while  with  a  blandness  of  demeanour  which  baffles 
all  description. 

Long  biDfore  Mr.  Pickwick  was  weary  of  dancing,  the 
newly-married  couple  had  retired  from  the  scene.  There 
was  a  glorious  supper  down  stairs,  notwithstanding,  and 
a  good  long  sitting  after  it;  and  when  Mr.  Pickwick 
awoke,  late  the  next  morning,  he  had  a  confused  re- 
collection of  havinff,  severally  and  confidentially,  invited 
somewhere  about  nve-and-forty  people  to  dine  with  him 
at  the  George  and  Vulture,  the  very  first  time  they  came 
to  London;    which  Mr.  Pickwick  rightly  considered  a 

gretty  certain  indication  of  his  having  taken  something 
Bsides  exercise,  on  the  previous  night. 
"  And  80  your  family  has  games  in  the  kitchen  to-night, 
my  dear,  bM  they  ?  "  mquired  Sam  of  Emma. 
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"Yes,  Mr.  Weller,"  replied  Emma;  "we  always  hare 
on  Christmas  eve.  Master  wouldn't  neglect  to  keep  it  up 
on  any  account." 

"  Your  master's  a  weryjpretty  notion  of  keepin'  anythin' 

>,  my  dear,"  said  Mr.  Weller ;  **  I  never  see  such  a  sen- 
sort  of  man  as  he  is,  or  such  a  re^'lar  gen'l'm'n. " 

"  Oh,  that  he  is ! "  said  the  &t  boy,  joining  in  the  con- 
versation ;  "  don't  he  breed  nice  porit  1 "  and  the  fat  youth 
gave  a  semi-cannibalio  leer  at  lu.  Weller,  as  he  thought 
of  the  roast  legs  and  gravy. 

"  Oh,  you've  woke  up,  at  last,  have  you?"  said  Sam. 

The  fat  boy  nodded. 

"  I'll  tell  you  what  it  is,  young  boa  construoter,"  said 
Mr.  Weller,  impressively,  *'  if  you  don't  sleep  a  little  less, 
and  exercise  a  little  more,  ven  you  comes  to  be  a  man 
you'll  lay  yourself  open  to  the  same  sort  o'  personal  inoon- 
wenience  as  was  inflicted  on  the  old  gen'l'm'n  as  wore  the 
pig-taU." 

'*  What  did  they  do  to  him  ?"  inquhred  the  fat  boy,  in  a 
faltering  voice. 

*•  I'm  a-goin'  to  tell  you,"  replied  Mr.  Weller;  "  he  was 
one  o'  the  largest  patterns  as  was  ever  turned  out — reg'lar 
&t  man,  as  had'nt  caught  a  glimpse  of  his  own  shoes  for 
five-and-forty  years." 

"  Lor ! "  exclaimed  Emma. 

"  No,  that  he  hadn't,  my  dear,"  said  Mr.  Weller,  "  and 
if  von'd  put  an  exact  model  of  his  own  legs  on  the  dinin' 
table  afore  him,  he  wouldn't  ha'  known  'em.  Well,  he 
always  walks  to  his  office  with  a  wery  handsome  gold 
watch-chain  hanging  out,  about  a  foot  and  a  half ;  and  a 
gold  watch  in  his  fob  pocket  as  was  worth — ^I'm  afraid  to 
say  how  much,  but  as  much  as  a  watch  can  be  a  large, 
heavy,  round  manafacter,  as  stout  for  a  watch,  as  he  was 
for  a  man,  and  with  a  big  face  in  proportion.  'You'd 
better  not  carry  that  'ere  watch,'  says  the  old  gen'l'm'n's 
friends,  *  you'll  be  robbed  on  it,'  says  they.  *  Shall  I  ? ' 
says  he.  *  Yes,  will  you,'  says  they.  *  Yell,'  says  he,  *  I 
should  like  to  see  the  thief  as  could  get  this  here  watch 
out,  for  Fm  blessed  if  I  ever  can  ;  it's  such  a  tight  fit,' 
says  he, '  and  venever  I  vants  to  know  what's  o'clock,  I'm 
obliged  to  stare  into  the  bakers'  shops,'  he  says.  Well, 
then  he  laughs  as  hearty  as  if  he  was  a  goin'  to  pieces, 
and  out  he  walks  agin'  with  his  powdered  head  and  pig- 
tail, and  rolls  down  the  Strand  viUi  the  chain  hangin'  out 
f  urder  than  ever,  and  the  great  round  watch  almost  bustin' 
through  his  grey  kersey  smalls.  There  wam't  a  pick- 
pocket in  all  London  as  didn't  take  a  pull  at  that  chain, 
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btit  the  chain  'ud  never  break,  and  the  watch  'ud  never 
oome  out,  bo  they  Booh  got  tired  0'  dragging  such  a  heavy 
old  flen*rm'n  along  the  pavement,  and  he*d  go  home  and 
laugh  till  the  pig-tail  wibrated  like  the  penderlum  of  a 
Dutch  dock.  At  last,  one  da^  the  old  genTm'n  vna  a- 
roUin'  along,  and  he  sees  a  pickpocket  as  he  know'd  by 
Bight,  a-oomin'  up,  arm  in  arm  vith  a  little  boy  vith  a  wery 
large  head.  *  Here's  a  game,'  says  the  old  gen*l*m*n  to 
himself,  *  they're  a-goin'^to  have  another  try,  but  it  won't 
do.'  So  he  begins  a  chucklin'  wery  hearty,  ven,  all  of  a 
sudden,  the  little  boy  leaves  hold  of  the  pickpocket's  arm, 
and  rushes  head  foremost  straight  into  the  old  gen'l'm'n'B 
stomach,  and  for  a  moment  dottbled*him  rig^t  up  vith  the 

Sain.  '  Murder  1 '  says  the  old  genTm'n.  '  All  right, 
ir,'  says  the  pickpocket,  a-whisperin'  in  his  ear.  And 
ven  he  oome  straight  agin',  the  watch  and  chain  was  gone, 
and  what's  worse  than  that,  the  old  gen'I'm'n's  digestion 
was  an  wrong  ever  artervards,  to  the  wery  last  day  of  his 
life ;  so  just  vou  look  about  you,  young  feller,  and  take- 
care  you  don^t  get  too  fat." 

As  Mr.  WeUer  concluded  this  moral  tale,  with  which  the 
hbt  boy  appeared  much  affected,  they  all  three  wended 
their  way  to  the  laige  kitchen,  in  which  the  family  were 
by  this  time  assembled,  according  to  annual  custom  on 
Christmas  eve,  observed  by  old  Wardle's  forefothers  from 
time  immemorial. 

From  the  oentre  of  the  ceiling  of  this  kitchen,  old 
Wardle  had  just  suspended  with  his  own  hands  a  huge 
branch  of  misletoe,  and  this  same  branch  of  misletoe 
instantaneously  gave  rise  to  a  scene  of  general  and  most 
delightful  struggling  and  confusion;  in  the  midst  of 
which  Mr.  Pickwick  with  a  gallantry  which  would  have 
done  honour  to  a  descendant  of  Lady  Tollimglower  herself, 
took  the  old  lady  by  the  hand,  led  her  beneath  the  mystio 
branch,  and  saluted  her  in  all  courtesy  and  decorum. 
The  old  lady  submitted  to  this  piece  oi  practical  polite- 
ness with  nil  the  dignity  which  befitted  so  important  and 
serious  a  solemnity,  but  the  younger  ladies  not  being  so 
thoroughly  imbued  with  a  superstitious  veneration  of  the 
custom,  or  imagining  that  the  value  of  a  salute  is  verv 
much  enhanced  if  it  cost  a  little  trouble  to  obtain  it, 
screamed  and  struggled,  and  ran  into  comers,  and 
threatened  and  remonstrated,  and  did  evervthing  but 
leave  the  room,  until  some  of  the  less  adventurous 
gentlemen  were  on  the  point  of  desisting,  When  they  all 
at  once  found  it  useless  to  resist  any  longer,  and  sub- 
mitted to  be  kissed  with  a  good  graces    Mr.  Winkle 

*4 
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kissed  the  young  ladv  with  the  black  eyes,  sud  Mr* 
Snodgzass  kissed  ELmily;   and  Mr.  Welier,  not   being 

Skrtioular  about  the  form  of  being  under  the  misletoe, 
ssed  Bnuna  and  the  other  female  servants,  just  as  ha 
caught  them.  As  to  the  poor  relations,  they  kissed 
everybody,  not  even  excepting  the  plainer  portion  of  the 
young  lady  visitors,  who,  m  their  excessive  confusion,  ran 
right  under  the  misletoe,  directly  it  was  hung  up,  without 
knowing  it  1  Waidle  stood  with  his  back  to  the  fire,  sur- 
veying the  whole  scene,  with  the  utmost  satisfaction ;  and 
the  fat  boy  took  the  opportunity  of  appropriating  to  his 
own  use,  and  summarily  devouring,  a  particularly  fine 
miace-pie,  that  had  been  carefully  put  by  for  somebody 
else. 

Now  the  scrBaming  had  subsided,  and  faces  were  in  a 
glow  and  curls  in  a  tuogle,  and  Mr.  Pickwick,  after 
kissing  the  old  lady  as  before-mentioned,  was  standing 
under  the  misletoe,  looking  with  a  very  pleased  counten- 
ance on  aU  that  was  parsing  around  him,  when  the  young 
lady  with  the  black  eyes,  after  a  little  whispering  with 
the  other  young  ladies,  made  a  sudden  dart  loflrward,  and, 
putting  her  arm  round  M>.  Pickwick's  neck,  saluted  him 
affectionately  on  the  left  cheek;  and  before  Mr.  Pick- 
wick distinctly  knew  what  was  the  matter,  ha  was  sur- 
rounded by  the  whole  body,  and  kissed  by  every  one  of 
them. 

It  was  a  pleasant  thing  to  see  Mr.  Pickwick  in  the 
centre  of  the  group,  now  pulled  this  way,  and  then  that, 
and  first  kissed  on  the  chin  and  then  on  the  nose,  and 
then  on  the  spectacles,  and  to  hear  the  peals  of  laughter 
which  were  raised  on  every  side ;  but  it  was  a  still  more 
pleasant  thing  to  see  Mr.  Pickwick,  blinded  shortly  after- 
wards with  a  silk  handkerchief,  falling  up  against  the 
wall,  and  scrambling  into  comers,  and  going  through  all 
the  mysteries  of  bUnd-man's  bufi,  with  the  utmost  relish 
for  the  game,  until  at  last  he  caught  one  of  the  poor 
relations;  and  then  had  to  evade  the  blind-man  himself, 
which  he  did  with  a  nimUeness  and  agility  that  elicited 
the  admiration  and  applause  <^  all  beholders.    The  poor 
relations  caught  just  the  people  whom  they  thought  would 
like  it ;   and  when  the  game  flagged,  got  caught  them- 
selves.     When  they  were  all  tirea  of  blind-man's  buff, 
there  was  a  great  game  at  snap-dragon,  and  when  fingea 
enough  were  burned  with  that,  and  all  the  raisins  gone, 
they  sat  down  by  the  huge  fire  of  biasing  logs  to  a 
substantial  supper,  and  a  mighty  bowl  of  wassail,  some- 
thing smaller  than  an  ordinary  wash-house  copper,  in 
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which  the  hot  apples  were  hining  and  babUing  with  a 
rioh  look,  and  a  jolly  aoand,  that  were  perfectly  irresiitible. 

"Thifl,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  looking  roand  him,  •*  thia 
iB,  indeed,  comfort/' 

"  Our  invariable  custom,**  replied  Mr.  Wardle.  *'  Every 
body  Bits  down  with  us  on  Christmas  eve,  as  you  see  them 
now — senrants  and  all ;  and  here  we  wait  till  the  clock 
strikes  twelve,  to  usher  Christmas  in,  and  while  away  the 
time  with  forfeits  and  old  stories.  Trundle,  my  boy, 
rake  up  the  fire.'* 

Up  new  the  Inight  sparks  in  myriads  ae  the  logs  were 
stined,  and  the  deep  red  blase  sent  forth  a  rioh  ^oW,  that 
penetrated  into  the  furthest  comer  of  the  room,  and  cast 
its  cheerful  tint  on  everv  face. 

«Oome,"  said  Wardfe,  *'a  song— a  ChristmfM  song. 
I'll  give  you  one,  in  default  of  a  better.** 

<«  Bravo,**  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

**  Fill  up,"  cried  Wardle.  "  It  will  be  two  hours  good, 
before  vou  see  the  bottom  of  the  bowl  through  the  deep 
rioh  colour  of  the  wassail :  fill  up  all  round,  and  now  lor 
the  song." 

Thus  saying,  the  merry  old  gentleman,  in  a  good,  round, 
sturdy  voice,  commenced  without  more  ado-— 

2i  QbtiettMB  Oavol 

I  oere  not  for  Spring;  on  his  flokls  wing 

Let  the  bloesomi  and  buds  be  borne : 

He  woes  them  amain  with  his  treacherous  rain. 

And  he  scatters  them  ere  the  mom. 

An  inconstant  elf,  he  knows  not  himself, 

Or  his  own  changing  mind  an  hour, 

He'll  smile  in  yonr  face,  and,  with  wry  grimace, 

He'll  wither  your  youngest  flower. 

liSt  the  Summer  sun  to  his  bright  home  run, 

He  shall  never  be  sought  by  me ; 

When  he's  dimmed  bv  a  cloud  I  can  laugh  aloud, 

And  care  not  how  sulky  he  be ; 

For  his  darling  chUd  is  the  madness  wild 

That  sports  in  fierce  fever's  train  ; 

And  when  love  is  too  strong,  it  don't  last  long, 

As  many  have  found  to  thev  pain. 

A  mild  harvest  niffht,  bv  the  tranquil  light 

Of  the  modest  and  gentle  moon, 

Has  a  far  sweeter  sneen  for  me,  I  ween, 

Than  the  broad  and  unblushing  noon. 

But  every  leaf  awakens  my  grief, 

As  it  lleth  beneath  the  tree ; 

So  let  Autumn  aur  be  never  so  fair. 

It  by  no  means  agrees  witii  me. 
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But  my  soiig  I  troll  out,  for  Chubtmas  stout, 

The  hmrty,  the  true,  and  &e  bold ; 

A  bumper  I  drain,  and  with  might  and  main 

Give  ttiree  cheers  for  this  Christmas  old. 

We'll  usher  him  in  with  a  menry  din 

That  shall  gladden  his  joyous  heart. 

And  we'll  keep  him  up  while  there's  bite  or  sup. 

And  in  fellowship  good,  we'll  part. 

In  his  fine  honest  pide,  he  soonis  to  hide 

One  jot  of  his  hard -weather  scars ; 

They're  no  disgrace,  for  there's  much  the  same  traoa 

On  the  cheeks  of  our  bravest  tars. 

Then  again  I  sing  'till  the  roof  doth  ting, 

And  it  echoes  from  wall  to  wall — 

To  the  stout  old  wight,  fisur  welcome  to-night. 

As  the  King  of  the  Seasons  all ! 

This  song  was  tumuliuously  appUaded,  for  friends  and 
dependants  make  a  capital  aamence;  and  the  poor  re- 
lations especially  were  in  perfect  ecstasies  of  rapture. 
Again  was  the  fire  replenished,  and  again  went  the  was- 
siSl  ronnd. 

**  How  it  snows  I  *'  said  one  of  the  men,  in  a  low  tone. 

**  Snows,  does  it  ?  *'  said  Wardle. 

"Bough,  cold  night,  Sir,"  replldd  the  man;  **and  there's 
a  wind  got  up,  that  drifts  it  aoross  the  fields,  in  a  thick 
white  cloud." 

**  What  does  Jem  say  ?  "  inquired  the  old  lady.  *  *  There 
ain't  any  thing  the  matter,  is  there  ?  ** 

"  No,  no,  mother,"  replied  Wardle ;  "  he  says  there's 
a  snow-drift,  and  a  wind  that's  piercing  cold.  I  should 
know  that,  hy  the  way  it  rumbles  in  the  chimnev." 

*<  Ah  I "  said  the  old  lady,  "  there  was  just  suon  a  wind, 
and  just  such  a  fall  of  snow,  a  good  many  years  back,  I 
reooUeot-— just  five  years  before  your  poor  father  died.  It 
was  a  Christmas  eve,  too ;  and  I  remember  that  on  that 
very  night  he  told  us  the  story  about  the  goblins  that 
carried  away  old  Gabriel  Grub." 

<*  The  story  About  what  ?  "  said  Mr.  Pickwiok. 

"  Oh,  nothing— nothing,"  replied  Wardle.  **  About  an 
old  sexton,  that  the  good  people  down  here  suppose  to 
have  been  carried  away  l^  goblins." 

"  Suppose ! "  ejaculated  the  old  lady.  "  Is  there  any 
body  hardy  enough  to  disbelieve  it  ?  Suppose  1  Haven't 
you  heard  ever  since  you  were  a  ohild,  that  he  was  oMrried 
away  by  the  goblins,  and  don't  vou  know  he  was  ?  " 

**  Very  well,  mother,  he  was,  if  you  like,"  said  Wardle, 
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laagfaing.  "  He  wm  owried  away  by  goblins,  Plokwiok ; 
and  thaxe's  aa  end  of  Ihe  matter." 

*«  No,  no/'  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  **  not  an  end  of  it,  I  assoze 
you ;  for  I  mnst  hear  how,  and  why,  and  all  aboat  it." 

Waidle  smiled,  as  eYexy  head  was  bent  forward  to  hear ; 
and  filling  oat  the  wassail  wHh  no  stinted  hand,  nodded  a 
health  to  Mi.  Piokwiok,  and  began  as  follows— 

Bat  bless  oar  editorial  heart,  what  a  long  chapter  we 
have  been  betrayed  into}  We  had  quite  foraotten  all 
each  petty  restrictions  as  chapters,  we  solemnly  declare. 
8o  here  goes,  to  give  the  goblin  a  fair  start  in  a  new  onsl 
A  dear  stage  and  no  favour  for  the  goblins,  ladles  and 
gentlemen,  if  you  pU 
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N  an  old  abbey  town,  down  in  this  part  ol  the  coantry, 
a  long,  long  while  ago--eo  long,  that  the  story  most 
be  a  true  one,  because  oor  great  gxandtethezs  implicitly 
believed  it--there  officiated  as  sexton  and  grave-digger  in 
the  ohoieh-yaxd,  one  Gabriel  Grub.  It  by  no  means 
follows  that  beoaase  a  man  is  a  sexton,  ana  constantlv 
sunoanded  by  emblems  of  mortality,  therefore  he  shonla 
be  a  marose  and  melancholy  man ;  your  undertakers  are 
the  merriest  fellows  in  the  world,  and  I  once  had  the 
hoaouv  of  beinff  on  intimate  terms  with  a  mute,  who  in 
private  life,  and  off  doty,  was  as  comical  and  jooose  a 
little  feUow  as  ever  chirped  out  a  devil-mav-care  song, 
without  a  hitch  in  his  memory,  or  dnuned  on  a  good  stiff 
glass  of  grog  without  stopping  for  breath.  But  notwith- 
standing these  precedents  to  the  contrary,  Qabricd  Grab 
was  an  ul-oondiitioned,  cross-gained,  surly  fellow — a  morose 
and  lonely  man,  who  consoitsd  with  nobodv  but  himself, 
and  an  old  wicker  bottle  which  fitted  into  his  large  deep 
waistcoat  pocket;  and  who  eyed  eaoh  merry  face  as  it 
passed  him  by,  with  such  a  deep  scowl  of  malice  and  ill- 
humour,  as  it  was  difficult  to  meet  without  feeling  some- 
thing the  worse  for. 

*>  A  Uttle  before  twilight  one  Christmas  Eve,  Gabriel 
shouldered  his  spade,  ughted  his  lantern,  and  betook 
himself  towaids  the  old  ehuioh-yard,  for  he  had  got  a 
grave  to  finish  by  next  morning,  and  feeling  vecy  low  he 
thought  it  might  raise  his  spirits  perhaps,  if  he  went  on 
with  his  work  at  onoe.  As  he  wended  his  way,  up  the 
meiei^t  str^t,  he  saw  the  che^ul  light  of  tl^e  biasing 
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files  gleftm  throuffli  the  old  oaaements,  and  heud  the 
loud  laugh  and  the  cheexfiil  shotats  of  those  who  were 
aBsemhled  aioand  them ;  he  marked  the  bustling  pre- 
parations for  next  day's  good  oheer,  sad  smelt  the 
numerous  sayouxy  odours  oonsequent  thereupon,  as  they 
steamed  up  from  the  Mtohen  windows  in  oloods.  All 
this  was  gall  and  wonnwood  to  the  heart  of  Qabriel  Qrub ; 
and  as  groups  of  children,  bounded  out  of  the  houses, 
tripped  across  the  road«  and  were  met,  before  ttker  oould 
knock  at  the  onposite  door,  by  half -A-dosen  ourly-headed 
little  rascals  who  crowded  round  them  as  they  flocked  up 
stairs  to  spend  the  evening  in  their  Ohristmas  games, 
Gabriel  smiled  grimly,  and  clutohed  ttie  handle  of  his 
spade  with  a  fiimer  grasp,  as  he  thought  of  measles, 
scarlet-fever,  thrush,  hooping-cough^  and  a  good  many 
other  sources  of  consolation  beside. 

**  In  this  happy  frame  of  miodi  Gabriel  strode  along, 
returning  a  short,  sullen  sprowl  to  the  good-humoured 
metings  of  such  of  his  neighbours  as  now  and  then  passed 
him,  until  he  turned  into  the  dark  lane  which  led  to  the 
ehnvoh-yaid.  Now  Gabriel  had  been  looking  forward  to 
reaching  the  dark  lane,  because  it  was,  generally  speak- 
ing, a  nice  glbomy  mournful  place,  into  which  the  towns- 
people did  not  much  care  to  go,  except  in  broad  daylight, 
and  when  the  sun  was  shining ;  consequently  he  was  not 
a  little  indignant  to  hear  a  young  urchin  roaring  out 
some  jolly  song  about  a  merry  Christmas,  in  this  very 
sanctuary,  which  had  been  called  Coffin  Lane  ever  siaoe 
the  davs  of  the  old  abbey,  and  the  time  of  the  shaven- 
headed  monks.  As  Gabriel  walked  on,  and  the  vbioe 
drew  nearer,  he  found  it  proceeded  from  a  small  boy,  who 
was  hurrying  along,  to  join  one  of  the  little  parties  in  the 
old  street,  and  who,  partly  to  keep  himself  company,  and 
partly  to  prepare  himself  for  the  occasion,  was  shouting 
out  the  song  at  the  highest  pitch  of  his  lungs.  So  GabriM 
vraited  till  the  boy  came  up,  and  then  dodged  him  into  a 
corner,  and  rapped  him  over  the  head  wuh  his  lantern 
five  or  six  times,  just  to  teach  him  to  modulate  his  voice. 
And  as  the  boy  hurried  away  with  his  hand  to  his  head, 
singing  quite  a  different  sort  of  tune,  Gabriel  Grub 
chuckled  very  heartily  to  himself,  and  entered  the  church- 
yard, locking  the  gate  behind  him. 

*'  He  took  off  his  coat,  set  down  his  lantern,  and  getting 
into  the  unfinished  grave,  worked  at  it  for  an  hour  or  so, 
with  right  good  will.  But  the  earth  was  hardened  with 
the  frost,  and  it  was  no  very  easy  matter  to  break  it  up, 
Wd  shovel  it  out ;  and  altliou^h  there  was  a  mpon,  it  was 
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ftvoTfyoiiii^  one,  and  shed  little  light- upon  the  gmve, 
which  was  in  the  shadow  of  the  ohuroh.  At  any  other 
time,  these  obstacles  wonld  have  made  Gabriel  Gmb  very 
moody  and  miserable,  hot  he  was  so  well  pleased  with 
having  stopped  the  small  boy's  singing,  that  he  took  little 
heed  of  the  scanty  progress  he  had  made,  and  looked  dotm 
into  the  grave  when  he  had  finished  work  for  the  night, 
with  grim  satisfaction,  mnrmorhig  as  he  gathered  np  his 
things — 

Bhive  lodgings  for  one.  brave  lodcings  lor  one, 
A  few  feet  of  eold  eartn,  when  life  is  done ; 
A  stone  at  the  head,  a  stone  at  the  feet, 
A  rich,  juicy  meal  for  the  worms  to  eat ; 
Bank  mas  over  head,  and  damp  clay  around, 
Brave  lodgings  for  one,  these,  in  holy  ground  1 

*<*Ho!  hoi'  laughed  Gabriel  Grab,  as  he  sat  himself 
down  on  a  flat  tombstone  which  was  a  f  avoarite  re^ting- 
plaoe  of  his^  and  drew  forth  his  wicker  bottle.  *  A  coffin 
at  Christmas — a  Christmas  Bos.    Ho !  ho  t  ho  f ' 

'*  *  Ho  f  ho !  ho  t '  repeated  a  voice  whioh  sonnded  close 
behind  b3m. 

"  Gabriel  paused  in  some  alarm,  in  the  act  of  raising 
the  wicker  Dottle  to  his  lips,  and  looked  romid.  The 
bottom  of  the  oldest  grave  about  him,  was  not  more  still 
and  quiet,  than  the  ohuroh-yard  in  the  pale  moonlight. 
The  cold  hoar  frost  glistened  on  the  tombstones,  and 
sparkled  like  rows  of  gems  among  the  stone  carvings  of 
the  oid  church.  The  snow  lay  hud  and  crisp  upon  the 
ground,  and  spread  over  the  thickly-strewn  mounds  of 
earth,  so  white  and  smooth  a  cover,  that  It  seemed  as  if 
corpses  lay  there,  hidden  only  by  their  windhig  Sheets. 
Not  the  faintest  rustle  broke  tne  profound  tranquilKty  of 
the  solemn  scene.  Sound  itself  appeared  to  be  oosen  up, 
all  was  so  cold  and  still. 

"  *  It  was  the  echoes,'  said  Gabriel  Grub,  raising  the 
bottle  to  his  Hps  again. 

'*  '  It  was  notf*  said  a  deep  voice. 

"  Gabriel  started  up,  and  stood  rooted  to  the  spot  Irith 
astonishment  and  terror;  for  his  eyes  rested  on  a  form 
which  made  his  blood  run  cold. 

"  Seated  on  an  upright  tombstone,  close  to  him,  was  k 
Btmng[e  unearthly  ngure,  whom  Gabriel  felt  at  once,  was 
no  being  of  this  world.  His  long  fantastlo  legs  whioh 
might  have  reached  the  ground,  were  cooked  up,  and 
crossed  after  a  quaint,  fantastic  ^shion ;  his  sinewy  arms 
were  bare,  and  his  hands  rested  on  his  knees.    On  his 
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short  round  bodj  he  wore  a  oloae  oovering,  omamenied 
with  small  slashes ;  and  a  short  cloak  dangled  at  his  baok ; 
the  collar  was  oat  into  oorioufl  peaks,  ^ich  served  the 
goblin  in  lieu  of  nuS  or  neokerohief ;  and  his  shoes  curled 
up  at  the  toes  into  long  points.  On  his  head  he  wore  a 
broad-brimmed  sugar-loaf  hat,  garnished  with  a  single 
feather.  The  hat  was  covered  with  the  white  frost,  and 
the  goblin  looked  as  if  he  had  sat  on  .the  same  tombstone 
very  comfortably,  for  two  or  three  hundred  years.  He 
was  sitting  perfectly  still ;  his  tongue  was  put  out,  as  if 
in  derision ;  and  he  was  ^pinninff  at  Gabriel  Grub  with 
such  a  grin  as  only  a  goblm.  could  call  up. 

** '  It  was  not  the  echoes,'  said  the  goblin. 

"  Gabriel  Grub  was  paralysed,  and  could  make  no  reply. 

**  *  What  do  you  do  here  on  Christmas  eve  ?  *  said  the 
goblin  sternly. 

"  *  I  came  to  dig  a  grave,  Bir,*  stammered  Gabriel 
Grub. 

**  'What  man  wanders  among  graves  and  church-yards 
on  such  a  night  as  this  ? '  said  the  goblin. 

<•*  Gabriel  Grubt  Gabriel  GruoT  screamed  a  wild 
chorus  of  voices  that  seemed  to  fill  the  church-yazd. 
Gabriel  looked  fearfully  round— nothing  was  to  be  seen. 

**  *  What  have  you  got  in  that  bottle  7 '  said  the  goblin. 

"  *  Hollands,  Sir,'  replied  the  sexton,  trembling  more 
than  ever;  for  he  had  bought  it  of  the  smugglers,  and 
he  thought  that  perhaps  his  questioner  might  be  in  the 
excise  department  of  the  goblins. 

** '  Who  drinks  Hollands  alone,  and  in  aohuroh-yaxd,  on 
such  a  night  as  this  7 '  said  the  goblin. 

" '  Gabriel  Grub  I  Gabriel  Grub  1 '  exclaimed  the  wild 
voices  again. 

"  The  goblin  leered  maliciously  at  the  terrified  sexton, 
and  then  raising  his  voice,  exdamied — 

"  *  And  who,  then,  is  our  fair  and  lawful  prise  ? ' 

"  To  this  inquiry  the  invisible  chorus  relied,  in  a  stmin 
that  sounded  like  the  voices  of  many  choristers  singing  to 
the  mighty  swell  of  the  old  church  organ — ^a  strain  that 
seemed  borne  to  the  sexton's  ears  upon  a  gentle  wind, 
and  to  die  away  as  its  soft  breath  passed  onward — ^but 
the  burden  of  the  reply  was  still  the  same,  'Gabriel 
Grub  I  Gabriel  Grub  I ' 

**  The  goblin  frinned  a  broader  grin  than  before,  as  he 
said,  *  Well,  Ga&riel,  what  do  you  say  to  this  ? ' 

"  The  sexton  gasped  for  breath. 

*'  *  What  do  you  tnink  of  this,  Gabriel  ? '  said  the  goblin, 
kicking  up  his  feet  in  th^  air  on  either  side  the  tombstone, 
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and  looking  at  ih«  timed-iip  points  with  at  maoh  oon»- 
nlaoenoy  as  il  he  had  baen  oontemplatiDg  the  moet 
taghionable  pair  of  Wellingtons  in  all  oond  Street. 

"  '  It's — it'e^verj  ourioas,  Sir«*  replied  the  sexton, 
half-dead  with  fright,  'very  carious,  and  very  pvetty, 
hot  I  think  I'll  go  baok  and  finish  my  work,  Sir,  il  yon 
please.' 

"  *  Work  t '  said  the  goblin,  *  what  work  ? ' 

"  *  The  grave,  Sir,  making  the  gBave,'  stammered  the 
sexton. 

" '  Oh,  the  grave,  eh  ? '  said  the  goUin,  '  who  makes 
graves  at  a  time  when  all  other  men  are  meriy,  and  takes 
a  pleasure  in  it  ? ' 

**  Again  the  mysterionS'  voioes  replied,  *  Gabriel  Grub  t 
Gabriel  Grub ! ' 

"'I'm  afraid  my  friends  want  you,  Gabriel,'  said  the 
goblin,  thrasting  ms  tongue  further  into  his  oheek  than 
ever^-and  a  most  astonisning  tongue  it  was — *  I'm  afraid 
my  friendi  want  you,  Gabriel,'  said  the  goblin. 

**  *  Under  favour,  Sir,'  replied  the  horror-struok  sexton, 
*  I  don't  think  they  oan.  Sir ;  they  don't  know  me.  Sir ;  I 
don't  think  the  gentlemen  have  ever  seen  me,  Sir.' 

"'Oh  yes,  they  have,'  replied  the  goblin;  'we  know 
the  man  with  the  sulky  fhce  and  the  grim  soowl,  that 
oame  down  the  street  to-niffht,  Uirowing  his  evil  looks  at 
the  children,  and  graaping  his  burving  spade  the  tighter. 
We  know  the  man  that  struck  the  boy  in  the  envious 
malice  of  his  heart,  because  the  boy  could  be  meny,  and 
he  could  not.    We  know  him,  we  know  him.' 

"  Here  the  goblin  gave  a  loud  shrill  laugh,  that  the 
echoes  returned  twenty-fold,  and  throwing  his  legs  up  in 
the  air,  stood  upon  his  head,  or  rather  upon  the  very 
point  of  his  sngar-locU  hat,  on  the  narrow  edge  of  the 
tombstone,  from  whence  he  threw  a  summerset  with 
extraordinary  agility,  right  to  the  sexton's  feet,  at  which 
he  planted  himself  m  the  attitude  in  which  tailors  gener- 
ally sit  upon  the  shop-board. 

*"I— I— am  afraid  I  must  leave  you.  Sir,'  said  the 
sexton,  TWitVing  an  effort  to  move. 

"  *  liiaave  us  t '  said  the  goblin,  '  Gabrilel  Grub  going  to 
leavens.    Hoi  hot  ho!' 

"As  the  goblin  laughed,  the  sexton  observed  for  one 
instant  a  brilliant  illumination  within' the  windows  of  the 
ohun^,  as  if  the  whole  building  were  lighted  up ;  it 
disappeared,  the  organ  peeled  forth  a  lively  air,  and 
whole  troupe  of  goblins,  the  very  counterpart  of  the  first 
one,  poured  into  the  church-yard,  and  began  playing  at 
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iMp-fxDg  with  the  tombstones,  nerer  stopj^ng  for  vol 
instant  to  take  breath,  bat  overing  the  higbest  among 
them,  one  after  the  other,  with  the  most  marvellons 
dexterity.  The  first  goblin  was  a  most  astonishing  leaper, 
and  none  of  the  others  conld  oome  near  him ;  even  in  the 
extremity  of  his  tonror  the  sexton  oould  not  help  observ- 
ing, that  while  his  friends  were  content  to  leap  over  the 
oommon-slsed  graye^^tones,  the  first  one  took  the  family 
vaults,  iron  railings  and  all,  with  as  maoh  ease  as  if  they 
had  been  so  many  street  posts. 

**  At  last  the  game  reached  to  a  most  exoitfaig  pitoh  ; 
the  organ  played  quicker  and  quicker,  and  the  goblins 
leaped  fasfer  and  faster,  ooilinff  themselves  up,  rolling 
head  over  heels  upon  the  ground,  and  bounding  over  the 
tombstones  like  foot-balls.  The  sexton's  brain  whirled 
xound  with  the  rapidity  of  the  motion  he  beheld,  and  his 
legs  reeled  beneatn  him  as  the  spirits  flew  before  his  eree. 
When  the  goblin  king  suddenly  okrting  towards  him,  laid 
his  hand  upon  his  collar,  and  sank  with  him  through  the 
earth. 

"  When  Oabriel  Grub  had  had  time  to  f  etoh  his  breath, 
which  the  rapidity  of  his  descent  had  for  the  moment 
taken  away,  he  found  himself  in  what  appeared  to  be  a 
large  cavern,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  crov^'of  goblins, 
vgly  and  grim ;  in  the  centre  of  the  rcx>m,  on  an  elevated 
seat,  was  stationed  his  friend  of  the  ohuroh-yai^;  and 
close  beside  him  stood  QaMel  Grub  himself,  without  the 
power  of  motion. 

"  *  Gold  to-night,*  said  the  king  of  the  goblins,  *  very 
cold.    A  fflass  of  something  warm,  here.' 

'*  At  this  command,  half-a^osen  officious  goblins,  with 
a  perpetual  smile  upon  their  faces,  whom  Gabriel  Grab 
imagined  to  be  oouitiers,  on  that  aocount,  hastily  dis- 
appeared, and  presently  returned  with  a  goblet  of  liquid 
fire,  which  th^  presented  to  the  king. 

<*  *  Ah  i '  said  the  goblin,  whose  cheeks  and  throat  were 
quite  transparent,  as  he  tossed  down  the  flame,  ''Rils 
warms  one  mdeed:  bring  a  bumper  of  the  same,  for  Mr. 
Grub.' 

'*  It  was  in  vain  for  the  unfortunate  sexton  to  protest 
that  he  was  not  in  the  habit  of  taking  anything  wann  at 
night ;  for  one  of  the  goblins  held  him  while  another 
poured  the  blanng  liquid  down  his  throat,  and  the 
whole  assembly  screedied  with  laughter  as  he  coughed 
and  choked,  and  wiped  avray  the  tears  which  gushed 
plentifully  ftom  his  eyes,  after  swallowing  the  burning 
draught. 
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**  *  And  now/  said  the  Itiiig,  fantMiioftUy  poldBg  the 
taper  oomer  of  his  ragar-loel  hat  into  the  eezton^s  eye, 
and  thereby  oeoasioiking  him  the  meet  exquisite  pain— 
'  And  now,  show  the  man  of  miseiy  and  gloom  a  few  of 
the  piotures  from  oar  own  great  stoxehoose.' 

**  As  the  goblin  said  this,  a  think  cloud  which  obeoured 
the  farther  end  ol  the  cavern,  rolled  gradually  away,  and 
disclosed,  appaientlv  at  a  great  distance,  a  small  and 
scantily  furnished,  but  neat  and  dean  aparlment.  A 
eiQfwd  of  little  ohiMzen  were  gathered  round  a  bright 
fire,  clinging  to  their  mother's  gown,  and  gamholtmg 
round  her  chair.  The  mother  occasionally  rose,  and 
drew  aside  the  window-curtain  as  if  to  look  for  some 
expected  object ;  a  frugal  meal  was  ready  spread  npon 
the  table,  and  an  elbow  chair  was  placed  near  the  fire. 
A  knock  was  heard  at  the  door :  the  mother  opened  it, 
and  the  children  crowded  round  her,  and  dapped  their 
hands  for  joy,  as  their  father  entered.  He  was  wet  and 
weary,  and  shook  the  snow  from  his  garments,  as  the 
children  crowded  round  him,  and  seising  his  cloak,  hat, 
stick,  and  gloves,  with  basy  seal,  ran  with  them  from  the 
room.  Then  as  he  sat  down  to  his  meal  before  the  fire, 
the  childron  climbed  about  his  knee,  and  the  mother  sat 
by  his  side,  and  all  seemed  happineis  and  comfort. 

*'But  a  change  came  upon  the  view,  ahnoet  impercep- 
tibly. The  scene  was  altered  to  a  small  bedroom,  where 
the  fairest  and  youngest  child  lay  dying ;  the  roses  had 
fled  from  his  cheek,  imd  the  li|(ht  xrom  his  eye ;  and  even 
as  the  sexton  looked  upon  hmi  with  an  interest  he  had 
never  felt  or  known  hmofce,  he  died.  His  young  brothers 
and  sisters  orowded  round  his  little  bed,  and  seised  his 
tiny  hand,  so  cold  and  heavy;  but  they  shrank  back 
from  its  toach,  and  looked  with  awe  on  his  infant 
faee ;  for  cafan  and  tranquil  as  it  was,  and  sleeping  in  rest 
and  peace  as  the  beaotifal  child  seemed  to  be,  they  saw 
that  ne  was  dead,  and  they  Imew  that  he  was  an  anipd 
looking  down  upon,  and  blessing  them,  from  a  bright  and 
happy  Heaven. 

**  Again  the  light  doud  passed  across  the  picture,  and 
again  the  subject  changed.  The  father  and  mother  were 
old  and  hdpless  now,  and  the  number  of  those  aboot 
them  was  dmiinished  more  than  half ;  bat  content  and 
cheerfulness  sat  on  every  face,  and  beamed  in  every  eye, 
as  they  crowded  round  the  firoside,  and  told  and  listened 
to  old  stories  of  earlier  and  bygone  days.  Slowly  and 
peacefully  the  father  sank  into  the  grave,  and,  soon  after, 
the  iharer  of  all  his  oares  and  t^)ables  followed  him  to  a 
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plAoa  of  rest  and  peaoe.  The  lew,  who  yet  soryived  them, 
knelt  by  their  tomb,  and  watered  the  green  inzf  whieh 
covered  it  with  their  teen ;  then  roee  and  turned  away, 
sadly  and  mournfully,  but  not  with  bitter  cries  or  de- 
spairing lamentations,  for  they  knew  that  they  should 
one  day  meet  again ;  and  once  mor6  they  mixed  with  the 
busy  wozld,  and  their  content  and  cheerfulness  were  re- 
stored. The  cloud  settled  upon  the  picture,  and  concealed 
it  from  the  sexton's  view. 

**  *  What  do  you  think  of  that  9  *  said  the  goblin,  turning 
his  larse  face  towards  Gabriel  Grub. 

**  Gabriel  murmured  out  something  about  its  being  very 
pretty,  and  looked  somewhat  ashamed,  as  the  goblin  bent 
his  large  fiery  eyes  upon  him. 

'* '  Ycu  a  miserable  man  t '  said  the  goblin,  in  a  tone  of 
exoessive  contempt.  *  You ! '  He  appeared  disposed  to 
add  more,  but  indignation  choked  his  utterance,  so  he 
lifted  u]p  one  of  his  very  pliable  legs,  and  flourishing  it 
above  his  head  a  little,  to  msnre  his  aim,  administered  a 
good  sound  kick  to  Gabriel  Grub;  immediately  after 
which,  all  the  goblins  in  waiting  crowded  round  the 
wretched  sexton,  and  kicked  him  without  mercy,  aocord^ 
ing  to  the  established  and  invariable  custom  of  courtiers 
upon  earth,  who  kick  whom  royalty  kicks,  and  hug  whom 
royalty  hugs. 

**  *  Show  him  some  more,'  said  the  king  of  the  goblins. 

"  At  these  words  the  cloud  was  again  dispelled,  and  a 
rich  and  beautiful  landscape  was  disclosed  to  view — ^thetfe 
is  just  such  another  to  this  day,  within  half ^-mile  of  the 
old  abbey  town.  The  sun  shone  from  out  the  clear  blue 
sky,  the  water  sparkled  beneath  his  rays,  and  the  trees 
looked  greener,  and  the  flowers  more  gay,  beneath  his 
cheering  influence.  The  water  rippled  on,  with  a  pleasant 
sound,  the  trees  rustled  in  the  light  wind  that  murmured 
among  their  leaves,  the  birds  sang  upon  the  boughs,  and 
the  lark  carolled  on  high  her  welcome  to  the  morning. 
Yes,  it  was  morning,  the  bright,  balmy  morning  of 
summer;  the  minutest  leaf,  the  smallest  blade  of  grass, 
was  instinct  with  life.  The  ant  crept  forth  to  her  daily 
toil,  the  butterfly  fluttered  and  basked  in  the  wann  rays 
of  the  sun ;  myriads  of  insects  spread  their  transparent 
wings,  and  revelled  in  their  brief  but  happy  existence. 
Man  walked  forth,  elated  with  the  scene;  and  all  was 
brightness  and  splendour. 

**  *  You  a  miserable  man  1 '  said  the  king  of  the  soblins, 
in  a  more  contemptuous  tone  than  before.  And  again 
the  king  of  the  goblins  gave  his  leg  a  flourish ;  a^n  it 
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descended  on  the  shoolden  of  the  eazton ;  and  again  the 
attendant  goblins  imitated  the  example  of  theii  chief. 

"  Many  a  time  the  olond  went  and  came,  and  many  a 
lesson  it  taught  to  Gabriel  Gmb,  who  although  his 
shoulders  smarted  with  pain  from  the  frequent  applica- 
tions of  the  ffoblins'  feet  thereunto,  looked  on  with  an 
interest  which  nothing  could  diminish.  He  saw  that 
men  who  worked  hara,  and  earned  their  scanty  bread 
with  lives  of  labour,  were  cheerful  and  happy ;  and  that 
to  the  most  ignorant,  the  sweet  face  of  nature  was  a 
never-failing  source  of  cheerfulness  and  joy.  He  saw 
those  who  had  been  delicately  nurtured,  and  tenderly 
brought  up,  cheerful  under  privations,  and  superior  to 
sttfi^ng,  that  would  have  crushed  many  of  a  rougher 
grain,  because  thej^  bore  within  their  own  bosoms  the 
materials  of  happmess,  contentment,  and  peaoe.  He 
saw  that  women,  the  tenderest  and  most  fragile  of  all 
Qod's  creatures,  were*  the  oftenest  superior  to  sorrow, 
adversity,  and  distress ;  and  he  saw  that  it  was  beoatise 
the^  bore  in  their  own  hearts  an  inexhaustible  well-^ 
spnng  of  affection  and  devotedness.  Above  all,  he  saw 
that  men  like  himself,  who  snarled  at  the  mirth  and 
cheerfulness  of  others,  were  the  foulest  weeds  on  the 
fair  surface  of  the  earth;  and  setting  all  the  good  of  the 
wovld  against  the  evil,  he  came  to  the  oomolusion  that  it 
was  a  very  decent  and  respectable  sort  of  world  after  alL 
No  sooner  had  he  formed  it,  than  the  cloud  which  had 
(dosed  over  the  last  picture,  seemed  to  settle  on  his  senses, 
and  hill  him  to  repose.  One  by  one,  the  goblins  faded 
from  his  sight,  and  as  the  last  one  disappeured,  he  sunk 
to  sleep. 

**  The  day  had  broken  when  Gabriel  Orub  awoke,  and 
found  himself  lying  at  full  length  on  the  flat  gravestone 
in  the  churdh-vard,  with  the  wicker  bottle  lying  empty  by 
hiaside,  and  his  coat,  spade,  and  lantern,  all  well  ^^tensd 
by  the  last  night's  frost,  scattered  on  the  ground.  The 
stone  on  which  he  had  first  seen  the  goblin  seated,  stood 
bolt  upright  before  him,  and  the  grave  at  which  he  had 
worked,  the  night  before,  was  not  far  off.  At  first  he 
began  to  doubt  the  reality  of  his  adventures,  but  the 
acute  pain  in  his  shoulders  when  he  attempted  to  rise, 
assured  him  that  the  looking  of  the  goblins  was  certainly 
not  ideal.  He  was  staggered  again,  by  observing  no 
traces  of  footsteps  in  the  snow  on  which  the  goblins  had 
played  at  leap-nog  with  the  gravestones,  but  he  speedily 
accounted  for  this  oiroumstanoe  when  he  remembered 
that  being  spirits  they  would  leave  no  visible  impression 
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behind  thiem.  So  Gabriel  Qnib  goi  on  hie  ieei  m  well  ae  he 
oonld,  iorihe  pain  in  his  bade ;  and  bnuhing  the  besfc  aS 
hie  ooat,  pat  it  on,  and  tnzned  his  laee  towaidt  the  town. 

"  Batfhe  was  an  alteied  man,  and  he  oould not  bees tha 
thooflht  of  retaming  to  a  plaoe  where  hie  lepentaaoe 
woala  DO  eooffed  at,  and  hie  reloimation  diebeliered.  He 
heeitated  for  a  few  moments ;  and  then  turned  away  to 
wander  where  he  might,  and  leek  his  bread  elsewhere. 

^*  The  lantern,  the  spade,  and  the  wioker  bottle,  were 
found  that  day  in  the  ohuroh-yard.  There  were  a  great 
many  epeculations  about  the  sexton's  fate  at  fiist,  but  it 
was  speedily  determined  that  he  had  been  oanied  away 
by  the  goblins ;  and  there  were  not  wanting  some  very 
credible  witnesses  who  had  distinctly  seen  him  whisked 
through  the  air  on  tlie  back  of  a  ohestnut  horse  bliad  of 
one  eye,  with  the  hind  quarters  of  a  lion,  and  the  tail  of 
a  beur.  At  length  all  this  was  devoutly  believed;  and 
the  new  sexton  used  to  exhibit  to  the  curious  for  a 
trifling  emolument,  a  good-siaed  piece  of  the  ohuroh 
weathercock  which  had  been  acddently  kieked  off  fay 
the  aforesaid  horse  in  his  atrial  flight,  and  picked  up 
by  himself  in  the  ohuroh-yard  a  year  or  two  afterwards. 

**  UnfortunateW  these  stories  were  somewhat  disturiMd 
by  the  unlooked-for  reappearanoe  of  Gabriel  Grub  himself, 
some  ten  years  afterwardJB,  a  ragged,  contented,  rhenmaftio 
old  man.  He  told  his  story  to  the  olergyman,  and  also  to 
the  mayor;  and  in  course  of  time  it  began  to  be  raoeired 
as  a  matter  of  history,  in  which  form  it  has  oontinaed 
down  to  this  very  day.  The  believers  in  the  weathercock 
tale,  having  misplaced  their  confidence  once,  were  not 
easily  prevailed  upon  to  part  with  it  again,  so  they  looked 
as  wise  as  they  could,  shrugged  their  shoulders,  touched 
their  foreheads,  and  murmured  something  about  Gabriel 
Grub's  having  drunk  all  the  Hollands,  luid  then  fallen 
asleep  on  the  flat  tombstone ;  and  they  afiected  to  explain 
what  he  supposed  he  had  witnessed  in  the  goblin's  oavam, 
by  saying  that  he  had  seen  the  world,  and  grown  wiser. 
But  this  opinion,  which  was  hy  no  means  a  popular  one 
at  any  time,  gradually  died  on ;  and  be  the  matter  how 
it  may,  as  Gabriel  Grub  was  afflicted  with  rheumatism  to 
the  end  of  his  days,  this  story  has  at  least  one  moral,  if 
it  teach  no  better  one — and  that  is,  that  if  a  man  turns 
sulky  and  drinks  by  himself  at  Christmas  time,  he  may 
make  up  his  mind  to  be  not  a  bit  better  for  it,  let  the 
norits  be  never  so  good,  or  let  them  be  even  as  many 
degrees  bej^ond  proof,  as  those  which  Gabriel  Grub  saw, 
in  the  gohun's  cavern." 
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■ 

OHSAPTBB  XXIX 

HOW  THE  PICKWICK1AN8  MADE  AND  CULTIVATED 
THE  ACQUAINTANCE  OP  A  COUPLE  OFINICB 
YOUNG  MEN  BELONGING  TO  ONE  OP 
LIBERAL  PROFESSIONS ;  HOW  THEY  DISPORTED 
THEMSELVES  ON  THE  ICE:  AND  HOW  THEIR 
VISIT  CAME  TO  A  CONCLUSION 


"  VUELL,  Sam,"  said  Mr.  Piokwick  as  that  favoured 

IT  servitor  entered  his  bed-ohamber  with  his  waxm 
water,  on  the  morning  of  Christmas  Day, "  Still  frosW  ?  " 

"  Water  in  the  wasn-hand  basin's  a  mask  o*  ice,  Sir," 
responded  Sam. 

'*  Severe  weather,  Sam,*'  observed  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"  Fine  time  for  theip  as  is  well  wrapped  np,  as  the  Polar 
Bear  said  to  himself,  ven  he  was  practising  his  skating," 
r^ied  Mr.  Weller. 

**  I  shall  be  down  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  Sam,"  said 
Mr.  Piokwick,  untying  his  night-cap. 

"  Wery  good,  Sir,"  replied  Sam.  **  There's  a  couple  o' 
Sawbones  down  stairs." 

"  A  couple  d  what  I "  exclaimed  Mr.  Pickwick,  sitting 
up  in  bed. 

*'  A  couple  o'  Sawbones,"  said  Sam. 

"  What's  a  Sawbones  ?  "  inquired  Mr.  Pickwick,  not 
quite  certain  whether  it  was  a  live  animal,  or  something 
to  eat. 

"Whatl  don't  yon  know  what  a  Sawbones  is.  Sir?" 
inquired  Mr.  Weller ;  "  I  thought  every  body  know'd  as 
a  Sawbones  was  a  Surgeon." 

"  Oh,  a  Suzgeon,  eh  ?  "  ^aid  Mr.  Pickwick  with  a  smile. 

"  Just  that,  Sir,"  replied  Sam.  "  These  here  ones  as  is 
below,  though,  ain't  reg'lar  thorough-bred  Sawbones; 
they're  only  in  tzainin'." 

"  In  other  words  they're  Medical  Students,  I  siq^pose  ?  " 
said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

Sam  Weller  nodded  assent. 

'*!  am  glad  of  it,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  casting  his 
night-cap  energetically  on  the  countexpane,  *'They  are 
fine  fellows ;  very  fine  fellows,  with  judgments  matured 
by  observation  and  refiection;  and  tastes  refined  liy 
reading  and  study.    I  am  verv  glad  of  it." 

"  They're  a  smdkin'  cigars  by  the  kitchen  fire,"  said 
Sam. 

**  Ah  1 "  observed  Mr.    Pickwick,  rubbing  his  hands. 
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"overflowing  with  kindly  feelings  and  animal  ipirita. 
Just  what  I  like  to  see!" 

**  And  one  on  'em/'  said  Sam,  hot  noticing  his  maeter'a 
interruption,  "  one  on  'em's  got  his  legs  on  the  tahle,.and 
is  a-drinkin'  brandy  neat,  yl^e  the  totter  one — him  in  tlie 
be^acles — has  got  a  barrel  o'  oysters  atween  bis  knees, 
yioh  he's  a  openin'  like  steam,  and  as  last  as  he  eats  'em, 
ho  takes  a  aim  vith  the  shells  at  young  dvopsy,  whq's  a* 
settin'  down  fast  asleep,  in  the  ohimbley  comer." 

"  Eooentricittes  of  genius,  Sam,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 
"You  may  retire." 

Sam  dia  retire  accordingly ;  and  Mr.  Pickwick,  at  the 
expiration  of  the  quarter  at  an  hour,  went  down  to  break- 
fast. 

"  Here  he  is  at  last,"  said  old  Wardle.  '*  Pickwick,  ihia 
is  Miss  Allen's  brother,  Mr.  Benjamin  Allen — Ben  we  call 
him,  and  so  may  you  if  you  like.  This  gentlemaa  is  his 
yery  particular  niend,  Mr.— i'" 

"  Mr.  Bob  Sawyer,"  interposed  Mr.  Benjamin  Allen, 
whereupon  Mr.  Bob  Sawyer  and  Mr.  Benjamin  Allen 
laughed  in  concert. 

Mr.  Pickwick  bowed  to  Bob  Sawyer;  and  Bob  Sawyer 
bowed  to  Mr.  Pickwick ;  Bob  and  his  yery  particular  iriend 
then  applied  thehiselyes  most  assiduously  to  &e  eatables 
before  them;  and  Mr.  Pickwick  had  an  opportunity  of 
glancing  at  them  both. 

Mr.  Benjamin  Allen  was  a  coarse,  stout,  thiok-set  young 
man,  with  black  hair  cut  rather  short,  and  a  white  face 
cut  rather  long.  He  was  embellished  with  spectacles,  and 
wore  a  white  neckerchief.  Below  his  sinflle-breasted  Uaok 
surtout,  which  was  buttoned  up  to  his  chin,  appeared  the 
usual  number  of  pepper-and-salt  coloured  legs,  terminat- 
ing in  a  pair  of  imperfectly  polished  boots.  Although 
his  coat  was  short  in  the  ^leeyes,  it  disclosed  no  yestijge 
of  a  linen  wristband;  and  although  theve  was  quite 
enough  of  his  face  to  admit  of  the  encroachment  of  a 
shirt  collar,  it  was  not  graced  by  the  smallest  approach 
to  that  appendage.  He  presented  altogether  rather  a 
mildewy  appearance,  and  emitted  a  fragrant  odonr  of 
full-flavoured  Onbas. 

Mr.  Bob  Sawyer,  who  was  habited  in  a  ooarse  blue  coat, 
which,  without  being  either  a  ^at-ooat  or  a  surtout,  par- 
took of  the  natote  emd  qualities  of  both,  had  about  him 
that  sort  of  slovenly  smartness,  and  swaggering  gait,  which 
is  peculiar  to  young  gentlemen  who  smoke  in  the  streets 
by  day,  shout  and  scream  in  the  same  by  night,  call  waiters 
by  their  christian  names,  and  do  various  other  acts  and 
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deeds  of  an  equally  facetioas  desoription.  He  wore  a  pair 
of  plaid  trousers,  and  a  large  rough  double-breasted  waist- 
coat ;  and  out-of-doors,  carried  a  thick  stick  with  a  ibig  top. 
He  eschewed  gloves,  and  looked,  upon  the  whole,  something 
like  a  dissipated  Bobinson  Crusoe. 

Such  were  the  two  worthies  to  whom  Mr.  Pickwick  was 
introduced,  as  he  took  his  seat  at  the  breakfast  table  on 
Christmas  morning. 

"  Splendid  morning,  gentlemen,'^  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

Mr.  Bob  Sawyer  slightly  nodded  his  assent  to  the  pro- 
position, and  asked  Mr.  Benjamin  Allen  for  the  mustard. 

'*Have  you  come  far,  this  morning,  gentlemen?"  in- 
quired Mr.  Pickwick. 

"  Blue  Lion  at  Mug^leton,*'  briefly  responded  Mr.  Allen. 

"  You  should  have  joined  us  last  night,"  said  Mr.  Pick- 
wick. 

"So  we  should,"  replied  Bob  Sawyer,  '*but  the  brandy 
was  too  good  to  leave  in  a  hurry :  wasn't  it,,  Ben  ?  " 

"  Certainly,"  said  Mr.  Benjamin  Allen ;  "  and  the  cigars 
were  not  bad,  or  the  pork  chops  either :  were  they, 
Bob?" 

*'  Decidedly  not,"  said  Bob.  And  the  particular  friends 
resumed  their  attack  upon  the  breakfast,  more  freely  than 
before,  as  if  the  recollection  of  last  night's  supper  had 
imparted  a  new  relish  to  the  meal. 

"Peg  away,  Bob,"  said  Mr.  Allen  to  his  companion, 
encouragingly. 

"So  I  do,"  replied  Bob  Sawyei;.  And  so,  to  do  hlpi 
justice,  he  did. 

"  Nothing  like  dissecting,  to  sive  one  an  appetite,"  said 
Mr.  Bob  Sawyer,  looking  round  the  table. 

Mr.  Pickwick  slightly  shuddered. 

"  By  the  bye.  Bob,"  said  Mr.  Allen,  "  have  you  finished 
that  leg  yet?" 

"  Nearlv,"  replied  Sawyer,  helping  himself  to  half  a  fowl 
as  he  spoKC.    *'  It's  a  very  muscular  one  for  a  child's." 

"  Is  it  ?  "  inquired  Mr.  Allen,  carelessly. 

"  Very,"  said  Bob  Sawver,  with  his  mo.uth  full. 

**  I've  put  my  name  down  for  ap  arm,  at  our  pliLce," 
said  Mr.  Allen.  "  We're  clubbing  lor  a  subject,  and  the 
list  is  nearly  full,  only  we  can't  get  hold  of  any  fellow  that 
wants  a  head.    I  wish  you'd  tale  it." 

"  No,"  replied  Bob  Sawyer ;  "  can't  afford  expensive 
luxuries." 

"  Nonsense  I "  said  Allen. 

"Can't  indeed,"  rejoined  Bob  Sawyer.  "I  wouldn't 
mind  a  brain,  but  I  couldn't  stand  a  whole  head." 
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"Hush,  hush,  gentlemen,  pray/*  said  Mr.  Piokvlok, 
"  I  hear  the  ladies." 

As  Mr.  Pickwick  spoke,  the  ladies,  gallantly  escorted 
by  Messrs.  Snodgrass,  Winkle,  and  T^pman,  returned 
from  an  early  walk. 

"  Lor,  Ben  t"  said  Arabella,  in  a  tone  which  expressed 
more  surprise  than  pleasure  at  the  sight  of  her  brother. 

"  Gome  to  take  you  home  to-morrow,"  replied  Benjamin. 

Mr.  Winkle  turned  pale. 

"Don't  you  see  Bob  Sawyer,  Arabella?**  inquired  Mr. 
Benjamin  Allen,  somewhat  reproachfully.  Arabella  grace- 
fully held  out  her  hand,  in  acknowledgment  oi  Bob 
Sawyer's  presence,  A  thrill  of  hatred  struck  to  Mr. 
Winkle's  heart,  as  Bob  Sawyer  inflicted  on  the  proffered 
hand  a  perceptible  squeese. 

"  Ben,  dear  i  *'  said  Arabella,  blushing ;  "  have— have— 
you  been  introduced  to  Mr.  Winkle  ?  *' 

*'I  have  not  been,  but  I  shall  be  veiy  happy  to  be, 
Arabella,*'  replied  her  brother  gravely.  Here  Mr.  Allen 
bowed  grimly  to  Mr.  Winkle,  while  Mr.  Winkle  and  Mr. 
Bob  Sawyer  glanced  mutual  distrust  out  of  the  comers  of 
their  eyes. 

The  arrival  of  the  two  new  visitors,  and  the  consequent 
check  upon  Mr.  Winkle  and  the  young  lady  with  the  fur 
round  her  boots,  would  in  Skll  probability  have  proved  a 
very  unpleasant  interruption  to  the  hilarity  of  the  party, 
had  not  the  cheerfulness  of  Mr.  Pickwick,  and  the  good 
humour  of  the  host,  been  exerted  to  the  very  utmost  for 
the  oonunon  weal.  Mr.  Winkle  gradusJly  insinuated 
himself  into  the  good  graces  of  Mr.  Benjamin  Allen,  and 
even  joined  in  a  friendly  conversation  with  Mr.  Bob 
Sawyer;  who,  enlivened  with  the' brandy,  and  the  break- 
fast, and  the  talking,  gradually  ripened  into  a  state  of 
extreme  facetiousness,  and  related  with  much  glee  an 
agreeable  anecdote,  about  the  removal  of  a  tumour  on 
some  gentleman's  head,  which  he  illustrated  by  means  of 
an  oyster-knife  and  a  half-quartern  loaf,  to  the  great 
edification  of  the  assembled  company.  Then  the  whole 
train  went  to  church,  where  Mr.  Benjamin  Allen  fell  fast 
asleep;  while  Mr.  Bob  Sawyer  abstracted  his  thoughts 
from  worldly  matters,  by  the  ingenious  process  of  carving 
his  name  on  the  seat  of  the  pew,  in  corpulent  letters  of 
about  four  inches  long. 

"  Now,"  said  Wardle,  after  a  substantial  lunch,  with 
the  agreeable  items  of  strong-beer  and  cherry-brandy,  had 
been  done  ample  justice  to ;  "  what  say  you  to  an  hour 
on  the  ice  ?    We  shall  have  plenty  of  time."  ' 
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'*  Capital  t"  said  Mr.  Benjamin  Allen. 

"  Prime!  "  ejaculated  Mr.  Bob  Sawyer. 

"  You  skate,  of  course,  Winkle  ?  "  said  Wardle. 

"  Ye—yes ;  oh  yes  ; "  rqalied  Mr.  Winkle.  '*  I— I— am 
rather  out  of  practice." 

"  Oh,  do  skate,  Mr.  Winkle,"  said  Arabella.  **  I  like  to 
see  it  50  much." 

**  Oh,  it  is  so  graceful,"  said  another  young  lady. 

A  third  young  lady  said  it  was  elegant,  and  a  fourth 
expressed  her  opinion  that  it  was  "  swan-like." 

"  I  should  be  very  happy,  I'm  sure,"  said  Mr.  Winkle, 
reddening ;  **  but  I  have  no  skates." 

This  objection  was  at  once  overruled.  Trundle  had  got 
a  couple  of  pair,  and  the  fat  boy  announced  that  there 
were  half-a-dozen  more,  down  stairs,  whereat  Mr.  Winkle 
expressed  exquisite  delight,  and  looked  exquisitely  un- 
comfortable. 

Old  Wardle  led  the  way  to  a  pretty  large  sheet  of  ice ; 
and  the  fat  boy  and  Mr.  Weller,  having  shovelled  and 
swept  away  the  snow  which  had  fallen  on  it  during  the 
night,  Mr.  Bob  Sawyer  adjusted  his  skates  with  a  dexterity 
which  to  Mr.  Winkle  was  perfectly  marvellous,  and 
described  circles  with  his  left  leg,  and  cut  figures  of 
eight ;  and  inscribed  upon  the  ice,  without  once  stowing 
for  breath,  a  great  many  other  pleasant  and  astonishing 
devices,  to  the  excessive  satisfaction  of  Mr.  Pickwick,  Mr. 
Ihipman,  and  the  ladies ;  which  reached  a  pitch  of  posi- 
tive enthusiasm,  when  Old  Wardle  and  Benjamin  Allen, 
assisted  by  the  aforesaid  Bob  Sawyer,  performed  dome 
mystic  evolutions,  which  they  called  a  reel. 

At  this  time,  Mr.  Winkle,  with  his  face  and  hands  blue 
with  the  cold,  had  been  forcing  a  gimlet  into  the  soles  of 
his  feet,  and  putting  his  skates  on,  with  the  points  behind, 
and  getting  the  straps  into  a  very  complicated  and  en- 
tangled state,  with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Snodgrass,  who 
knew  rather  less  about  skates  than  a  Hindoo.  At  length, 
however,  witti  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Weller,  the  un- 
fortunate skates  were  firmly  screwed  and  buckled  on 
and  Mr.  Winkle  was  raised  to  his  feet.  ' 

"  Now,  then,  Sir,"  said  Sam,  in  an  encouraging  tone ; 
•*  off  vith  you,  and  show  'em  how  to  do  it." 

"  Stop,  Sam,  stop,"  said  Mr.  Winkle,  trembling  violently, 
and  clutching  hold  of  Sam's  arms  with  the  grasp  of  a 
drowning  man.    **  How  slippery  it  is,  Sam  f " 

*'  Not  an  uncommon  thing  upon  ioe,  Sir,"  replied  Mr. 
Weller.    «•  Hold  up,  Sir." 
This  last  observation  of  Mr.  Weller's  bore  reference  to 
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a  demonstration  Mr.  Winkle  made  at  the  instant,  of  a 
frantic  desire  to  throw  his  feet  in  the  air,  and  dash  the 
back  of  his  head  on  the  ice. 

*'  These — ^these — are  very  awkward  skates ;  ain*t  they, 
Sam  ?  "  inquired  Mr.  Winkle,  staggering. 

"  Fm  af eerd  there's  an  orkard  genTm'n  in  'em.  Sir," 
replied  Sam. 

"  Now,  Winkle,"  oried  Mr.  Piokwiok,  quite  unoonsoious 
that  there  was  anything  the  matter*  "  Come ;  tiie  ladies 
are  aU  anxiety." 

**  Yes,  yes,"  replied  Mr.  Winkle,  with  a  ghastly  smile. 
"  Fm  coming." 

"  Just  a-goin'  to  begin,"  said  Sam,  endeavouring  to  dis- 
engage himself.    **  Now,  Sir,  start  ofi." 

"  Stop  an  instant,  Sam,"  gasped  Mr.  Winkle,  clinging 
most  affectionately  to  Mr.  Weller.»  "  I  find  I've  got  a 
couple  of  coats  at  home,  that  I  don't  want,  Sam.  You 
may  have  them,  Sam." 

"  Thank'ee,  Sir,"  replied  Mr.  Weller. 

*'  Never  mind  touching  your  hat,  Sam,"  said  Mr.  Winkle, 
hastily.  "  Yon  needn't  take  your  hand  away,  to  do  that. 
I  meant  to  have  given  you  five  shillings  this  morning  for 
a  Ohristmas-boz,  Sam.  I'll  give  it  you  this  afternoon, 
Sam." 

"  You're  weiy  good.  Sir,"  replied  Mr.  Weller. 

"  Just  hold  me  at  first,  Sam ;  will  vou  ? "  said  Mr. 
Winkle.  "  There— that's  right.  I  shall  soon  get  in  the 
way  of  it,  Sam.    Not  too  fast,  Sam ;  not  too  fast." 

Mr.  Winkle,  stooping  forward,  with  his  body  half 
doubled  up,  was  being  assisted  over  the  ice  by  Mr.  Weller, 
in  a  very  singular  and  un-swan-like  manner,  when  Mr. 
Pickwick  most  innocently  shouted  from  the  opposite 
bank — 

"Sam!" 

"Sir?"  said  Mr.  Weller. 

"  Here.    I  want  you." 

"  Let  go,  Sir,"  said  Sam.  "  Don't  you  hear  the  governor 
»^allin'?    Let  go,  Sir." 

With  a  violent  effort,  Mr.  Weller  disengaged  himself 
from  the  grasp  of  the  agonised  Pickwickian ;  and,  in  so 
doing,  administered  a  considerable  impetus  to  the  un- 
happy Mr.  Winkle.  With  an  accuracy  which  no  degree 
of  dexterity  or  practice  could  have  insured,  that  un- 
fortunate gentleman  bore  swiftly  down  into  the  centre  of 
the  reel,  at  the  very  moment  when  Mr.  Bob  Sawyer  was 
performing  a  flourish  of  unparalleled  beauty.  Mr.  Winkle 
struck  wildly  against  him,  and  with  a  loud  crash  they 
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both  fell  heavily  down.  Mr.  Pickwick  tan  to  the  spot. 
Bob  Sawyer  had  risen  to  his  feet,  bat  Mr.  Winkle  was 
far  too  wise  to  do  anything  of  the  kind  in  skates.  He  was 
seated  on  the  ice,  making  spasmodic  efforts  to  smile;  but 
anguish  was  depicted  on  every  lineament  of  his  counten- 
ance. 

**Are  you  hurt?"  inquired  Mr.  Benjamin  Allen,  with 
great  anxiety. 

**  Not  much,"  said  Mr.  Winkle,  rubbing  his  back  very 
hardk 

*'  I  wish  you'd  let  me  bleed  you,"  said  Mr.  Benjamin' 
with  great  eagerness. 

*f  No,  thank  ^ou,"  replied  Mr.  Winkle  hurriedly. 

"  I  really  thmk  you  had  better,"  said  Allen. 

*« Thank  you,"  replied  Mr.  Winkle;  "I'd  )»ther  not." 

"What  do  you  think,  Mr.  Pickwick?"  inquired  Bob 
Sawyer. 

Mr.  Pickwick  was  excited  and  indignant.  He  beckoned 
to  Mr.  Weller,  and  said  in  a  stem  voice,  "  Take  his  skates 
off." 

"  No ;  but  really  I  had  scarcely  begim,"  remonstrated 
Mr.  Winkle. 

«« Take  his  skates  off,"  repeated  Mr.  Pickwick  firmly. 

The  command  was  not  to  be  resisted.  Mr.  Winkle 
allowed  Sam  to  obey  it,  in  silence. 

"  Lift  him  up,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick.  Sam  assisted  him 
to  rise. 

Mr.  Pickwick  retired  a  few  paces  apart  from  the  by- 
standers ;  and,  beckoning  his  friend  to  approach,  fixed  a 
searching  look  upon  him,  i^d  uttered  in  a  low,  but  distinct 
and  emphatic  tone,  these  remarkable  woids : 

"  You're  a  humbug.  Sir." 

"  A  what!  "  said  Mr.  Winkle,  starting. 

"  A  humbug.  Sir.  I  will  speak  plainw,  if  you  vrish  it. 
An  impostor.  Sir." 

With  these  words,  Mr.  Pickwick  turned  slowly  on  his 
heel,  and  rejoined  his  friends. 

While  Mr.  Pickwick  was  delivering  himself  of  the 
sentiment  just  recorded,  Mr.  Weller  and  the  fat  boy, 
having  by  their  joint  endeavours  cut  out  a  slide,  were 
exercising  themselves  thereupon,  in  a  very  masterly  and 
brilliant  manner.  Sam  Weller,  in  particular,  was  dia- 
playing  that  beautiful  feat  of  fancy  sliding  which  is 
currently  denominated  "  knocking  at  the  oobUer's  door," 
and  which  is  achieved  by  skimming  over  the  ice  on  one 
foot,  and  oocasioniJly  giving  a  two-penny  postman's  knock 
upon  it  with  the  other.    It  was  a  good  long  slide,  and 
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there  was  something  in  the  motion  which  Mr.  Piokwiok, 
who  was  very  cold  with  standing  still,  ooald  not  help 
envying. 

"It  looks  a  nice  warm  exercise  that,  doesn't  it?"  he 
inquired  of  Wardle,  when  that  gentleman  was  thoroughly 
out  of  breath,  by  reason  of  the  indefatigable  manner  in 
which  he  had  converted  his  legs  into  a  pair  of  compasses, 
and  drawn  complicated  problems  on  the  ice. 

"  Ah,  it  does,  mdeed,"  replied  Wardle.  "  Do  you  slide  ? 

"  I  used  to  do  so,  on  the  gutters,  when  I  was  a  boy, 
replied  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"  Try  it  now,"  said  Wardle. 

"  Oh,  do,  please,  Mr.  Pickwick,"  cried  all  the  ladies. 

**  I  should  be  very  happy  to  affoord  you  any  amusement,*' 
replied  Mr.  Pickwick,  "out  I  haven't  done  such  a  thing 
these  thirty  years." 

"  Pooh !  pooh  I  nonsense ! ;  "  said  Wardle,  dragging  off 
his  skates  with  the  impetuousity  which  characterised  all 
his  proceedings.  **  Here ;  I'll  keep  you  company ;  come 
along."  And  away  went  the  good-tempered  old  fellow 
down  the  slide,  with  a  rapidity  which  came  very  close 
upon  Mr.  Weller,  and  beat  the  fat  boy  all  to  nothing. 

Mr.  Pickwick  paused,  considered,  pulled  off  his  gloves 
and  put  them  in  his  hat,  took  two  or  three. short  runs, 
baulked  himself  as  often,  and  at  last  took  another  run 
and  went  slowly  and  gravely  down  the  slide,  with  his  feet 
about  a  yard  and  a  quarter  apart,  amidst  the  gratified 
shouts  of  all  the  spectators. 

*'  Keep  the  pot  a-bilin',  Sir,"  said  Sam ;  and  down  went 
Wardle  again,  and  then  Mr.  Pickwick,  and  then  Sam, 
and  then  Mr.  Winkle,  and  then  Mr.  Bob  Sawyer,  and  then 
the  fat  boy,  and  then  Mr.  Snodgrass,  following  doselv 
upon  each  other's  heels,  and  running  after  each  other  witn 
as  much  eagemees  as  if  all  their  future  proepects  in  life 
depended  on  their  expedition. 

It  was  the  most  intensely  interesting  thing,  to  observe 
the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Pickwick  performed  his  share 
in  the  ceremony:  to  watch  the  torture  of  anxietv  with 
which  he  viewed  the  person  behind,  gaining  upon  him  at 
the  imminent  hazard  of  tripping  -him  up;  to  see  him 
gradually  expend  the  painful  force  which  he  had  put  on 
at  first,  and  turn  slowly  round  on  the  slide,  with  his  face 
towards  the  point  from  which  he  started :  to  contemplate 
the  playful  smile  which  mantled  on  his  face  when  he  had 
aooompUshed  the  distance,  and  the  eagerness  with  which 
he  turned  round  when  he  had  done  so,  and  ran  after  his 
predecessor,  his  black  gaiters  tripping  pleasantly  through 
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the  anow,  and  his  eyes  beaming  cheerfulness  and  gladness 
through  his  spectacles.  And  when  he  was  knocked  down 
(which  happened  upon  the  average  every  third  round),  it 
was  the  most  invigorating  sight  that  can  possibly  be 
imagined,  to  behold  him  gather  up  his  hat,  gloves,  and 
handkerchief,  vnth  a  glowing  countenance,  and  resume  his 
station  in  the  rank,  with  an  ardour  and  enthusiasm  which 
nothing  could  abate. 

The  sport  was  at  its  height,  tiie  sliding  was  at  the 
quickest,  the  laughter  was  at  the  loudest,  when  a  sharp 
smart  crack  was  heard.  There  was  a  quick  rush  towards 
the  bank,  a  wild  scream  from  t^e  ladies,  and  a  shout  from 
Mr.  Tupman.  A  large  mass  of  ice  disappeared,  the  water 
bubbled  up  over  it,  and  Mr.  Pickwick's  hat,  gloves,  and 
handkerchief  were  floating  on  the  surface ;  and  this  was 
all  of  Mr.  Pickwick  that  anybody  could  see. 

Dismay  and  anguish  were  depicted  on  every  counten- 
ance; the  males  turned  pale,  the  females  fainted;  Mr. 
Snodgrass  and  Mr.  WinJue  grasped  each  other  by  the 
hand,  and  gazed  at  the  spot  where  their  leader  had  gone 
down,  with  frenzied  eagerness;  while  Mr.  Tupman,  by 
way  of  rendering  the  promptest  assistance,  and  at  the 
same  time  conveying  to  any-  person  who  might  be  within 
hearing,  the  clearest  possible  notion  of  the  catastrophe, 
ran  ofi  across  the  country  at  his  utmost  speed,  screaming 
"  Fire !"  with  all  his  might  and  main. 

It  was  at  this  very  moment,  when  old  Wardle  and  Sam 
Weller  were  approaching  the  hole  with  cautious  steps, 
and  Mr.  Benjamin  Allen  was  holding  a  hurried  consulta- 
tion with  Mr.  Bob  Sawyer,  on  the  advisability  of  bleeding 
the  company  generally,  as  an  improving  little  bit  of  pro- 
fessional practice— it  was  at  this  very  moment  that  a 
face,  head,  and  shoulders  emerged  from  beneath  the 
water,  and  disclosed  the  features  and  spectacles  of  Mr. 
Pickwick. 

**  Keep  yourself  up  for  an  instant — ^f or  only  one  instant," 
bawled  Mr.  Snodgrass. 

'^Yes,  do;  let  me  implore  you — ^for  my  sake,"  roared 
Mr.  Winkle,  deeply  afiected.  The  adjuration  was  rather 
unnecessary ;.  the  probabilitv  beings  that  if  Mr.  Pickwick 
had  declined  to  keep  himself  up  for  anybody  else's  sake, 
it  would  have  occurred  to  him  that  he  might  as  well  do  so, 
for  his  own. 

'*Do  you  feel  the  bottom  theze,  old  fellow?*'  said 
Wardle. 

**Yes,  certainlv,"  replied  Mr.  Pickwick,  wringing  the 
water  &om  his  head  and  lace,  and  gasping  for  breath. 
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"I  fell  upon  my  bfibck.    I  couldn't  get  on  mr  feet  tbt 
first." 

The  clay  upon  so  much  of  Mr.  Pickwick's  coat  as  was 
yet  visible,  bore  testimony  to  the  accuracy  of  thid  state- 
ment ;  and  as  the  fears  of  the  spectators  were  still  further 
relieved  by  the  fot  boy's  suddenly  recollecting  that  the 
water  was  nowhere  more  than  five  feet  deep,  prodigies  of 
valour  were  performed  to  get  him  out.  After  a  vast 
quantity  of  splashing,  and  cracking,  and  struggling,  Mr. 
Pickwick  was  at  length  fairly  extricated  from  his  un- 
pleasant position,  and  once  more  stood  on  dry  land. 

"Oh,  he'll  catch  his  death  of  cold,*'  said  Emily. 

"Dear  old  thhlg t "  said  Arabella.  " Let  me  wrap  this 
shawl  round  you,  Mr.  Pickwick." 

"  Ah,  that* s  the  best  thing  you  can  do,"  said  Wardle ; 
"  and  when  you've  got  it  on,  run  home  as  fast  ^  your  legs 
can  carry  you,  and  jump  into  bed  directly." 

A  dozen  shawls  were  offered  on  the  instant ;  and  three 
or  four  of  the  thickest  having  been  selected,  Mr.  Pickwick 
was  wrapped  up,  and  started  ofi,  under  the  guidance  of 
Mr.  Weller ;  presenting  the  singular  phenomenon  of  an 
elderly  gentleman  dripping  wet,  and  without  a  hat,  with 
his  arms  bound  down  to  his  sides,  skimming  over  the 
ground  without  aliy  clearly  defined  purpose,  at  the  rate 
of  six  good  English  miles  an  hour. 

But  Mr.  Pic^ick  cared  not  for  appearances  in  such  an 
extreme  case,  and  urged  on  by  Sam  Weller,  he  kept  at 
the  very  top  of  his  speed  until  lie  reached  the  door  of 
Manor  Farm,  where  Mr.  Tupman  had  arrived  some  five 
minutes  befbre,  and  had  mghtened  the  old  lady  into 
palpitations  of  the  heart,  by  impressing  her  with  the 
unalterable  conviction  that  the  kitchen  chimney  was  on 
fire— a  calamity  which  always  presented  itself  in  the  most 
glowing  colours  to  the  old  lady's  mind,  when  anybody 
about  her  evinced  the  smallest  agitation. 

Mr.  Pickwick  paused  not  an  instant  until  he  was  snug 
in  bed.  Sam  Weller  lighted  a  blazing  fire  in  the  room, 
and  took  up  his  dinner ;  a  bowl  6f  punch  was  carried  up 
afterwards,  and  a  grand  carouse  held  in  honour  of  his 
safety.  Old  Wardle  would  not  hear  of  his  rising,  so  they 
made  the  bed  the  chair,  and  Mr.  Pickwick  presided.  A 
second  and  a  third  bowl  were  ordered  in ;  and  when  Mr. 
Pickwick  awoke  next  morning,  there  was  not  a  symptom 
of  rheumatism  about  him,  which  proves,  as  Mr.  Bob 
Sawyer  very  justly  observed,  that  there  is  nothing  like 
hot  punch  in  such  cases,  and  that  if  ever  hot  punch  did 
fail  to  act  as  a  preventive,  it  was  merely  because  the 
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patient  fell  into  the  vulgar  error  of  not  taking  enough  of 
it. 

The  jovial  party  broke  up  next  morning.  Breakings 
up  are  capital  things  in  our  school  days,  but  in  after  life 
they  are  painful  enough.  Death,  self-interest,  and 
fortime^s  changes,  are  every  day  breaking  up  many  a 
happy  group  and  scattering  them  far  and  wide  ;  and  the 
boys  and  girls  never  come  back  again.  We  do  not  mean 
to  say  that  it  was  exactly  the  case  in  this  particular 
instance ;  all  we  wish  to  inform  the  reader  is,  that  the 
different  members  of  the  party  dispersed  to  their  several 
homes ;  that  Mr.  Pickwick  and  his  friends  once  more 
took  their  seats  on  the  top  of  the  Muggleton  coach ;  and 
that  Arabella  Allen  repaired  to  her  place  ot  destination, 
wherever  it  might  hate  been — ^we  dare  say  Mr.  Winkle 
knew,  but  we  confess  we  don*t — under  the  care  and 
guardianship  of  her  brother  Benjamin,  and  his  most 
intimate  and  particular  friend,  Mr.  Bob  Sawyer. 

Before  they  separated,  however,  that  gentleman  and 
Mr.  Benjamin  Allen  drew  Mr.  Pickwick  aside  with  an  air 
of  some  mysteiy ;  and  Mr.  Bob  Sawver  thrusting  his  fore- 
finger between  two  of  Mr.  Pickwick's  ribs,  and  thereby 
displaying  his  native  drollery,  and  his  knowledge  of  the 
anatomy  of  the  human  frame,  at  one  and  the  same  time, 
inquired — 

**  I  say,  old  boy,  where  do  you  hang  out  ?  " 

Mr.  Pickwick  replied  that  he  was  at  present  suspended 
at  the  George  and  Vulture. 

**  I  wish  you*d  come  and  see  me,"  said  Bob  Sawyer. 

"  Nothing  would  give  me  greater  pleasure,"  replied  Mr. 
Pickwick. 

**  There's  my  lodgings,"  said  Mr.  Bob  Sawyer,  producing 
a  card,  "  Lant  Street,  Borough ;  ifs  near  Guy's,  and 
handy  for  me,  you  know.  Little  distance  after  you've 
passed  Saint  Geoige's  Church — turns  out  of  the  High 
Street  on  the  right  hand  side  the  way." 

"I  shall  find  it,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"  Gome  on  Thursday  week,  and  bring  the  other  chape 
with  you,"  said  Mr.  Bob  Sawyer, "  I'm  going  to  have  a 
few  medical  fellows  that  night." 

Mr.  Pickwick  expressed  the  pleasure  it  would  afford 
him  to  meet  the  medical  fellows ;  and  after  Mr.  Bob 
Sawyer  had  informed  him  that  he  meant  to  beveiy  cosy, 
and  that  his  friend  Ben  was  to  be  one  of  the  party,  they 
shook  hands  and  separated. 

We  feel  that  in  this  place  we  lay  ourselves  open  to  the 
inquiry  whether  Mr.  Winkle  was  whispering,  during  this 
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brief  conveisatlon,  to  Arabella  Allen,  and  if  80|  what  he 
said  ;  and  furthermore,  whether  Mr.  Snodgrass  was  con- 
versing apart  with  £mily  Wardle,and  if  so,  what  he  said. 
To  this,  we  reply,  that  whatever  they  might  have  said  to 
the  ladies,  they  said  nothing  at  all  to  Mr.  Pickwick  or 
Mr.  Tupman  for  eight-and-twenty  miles,  and  that  they 
sighed  very  often,  refused  ale  and  brandy,  and  looked 
gloomy,  n  our  observant  lady  readers  can  deduce  any 
satisfactory  inferences  from  these  facts,  we  beg  them  lij 
all  means  to  do  so. 

CHAPTER  XXX 

WHICH   IS    ALL   ABOUT   THE   LAW,    AND    SUNDRY 
GREAT  AUTHORITIES  LEARNED  THEREIN 

QCATTSBED  about,  in  various  holes  and  comers  of  the 
tj  Temple,  are  certain  dark  and  dirty  chambers,  in  and 
out  of  which,  all  the  morning  in  Vacation,  and  half  the 
evening  too  in  Term  time,  there  ma^  be  seen  constantly 
hurrying  with  bundles  of  papers  under  their  arms,  and 
protruding  from  their  pockets,  an  almost  uninterrupted 
succession  of  Lawyers'  Clerks.  There  are  several  grades 
of  Lawyers'  Clerks.  There  is  the  Articled  Clerk,  who  has 
paid  a  premium,  and  is  an  attorney  in  perspective,  who 
runs  a  tailor's  bill,  receives  invitations  to  parties,  knows 
a  family  in  Gower  Street  and  another  in  Tavistock  Square, 
goes  out  of  Town  every  Long  Vacation  to  see  his  father, 
who  keeps  live  horses  innumerable ;  and  who  is,  in  short, 
the  very  aristocrat  of  clerks.  There  is  the  salaried  clerk 
—out-of-door,  or  indoor,  as  the  case  may  be — who  devotes 
the  major  part  of  his  thirty  shillings  a  week  to  his  personal 
pleasure  and  adornment,  repairs  half-price  to  the  Adelphi 
at  least  three  times  a  week,  dissipates  majestically  at  the 
cider  cellars  afterwards,  and  is  a  dirty  caricature  of  the 
fashion,  which  expired  six  months  ago.  There  is  the 
middle-aged  copying  clerk,  with  a  large  family,  who  is 
always  shabby,  and  often  drunk.  And  there  are  the  office 
lads  m  their  nrst  surtouts,  who  feel  a  befitting  contempt 
for  boys  at  day-schools,  club  as  they  go  home  at  night, 
for  saveloys  and  porter,  and  think  there's  nothing  like 
*'life."  There  are  varieties  of  the  genus  too  numerous 
to  recapitulate,  but  however  numerous  they  may  be,  they 
are  all  to  be  seen,  at  certain  regulated  business  hours, 
hurrying  to  and  from  the  places  we  have  just  mentioned. 
These  sequestered  noobs  are  the  public  offices  of  the 
legal  profession,  where  writs  are  issued,  judgments  signed, 
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deoUkrations  filed,  and  numeroas  other  ingeniouB  little 
maohineB  put  in  motion  for  the  torture  and  torment  of 
His  Majesty's  liege  subjeota,  and  the  comfort  and  emolu- 
ment of  the  praotitioners  of  the  law.  They  are,  for  the 
most  p^rt,  low-roofed,  mouldy  rooms,  where  innumerable 
rolls  <»  parchments^  which  have  been  perspiring  in  secret 
for  the  last  century,  send  forth  an  agreeable  odour,  which 
Lb  mingled  by  day  with  the  scent  of  the  dry  rot,  and  by 
night  with  the  various  exhalations  which  arise  from 
damp  cloaks,  festering  umbrellas,  and  the  coarsest  tallow 
oandieB. 

About  half-past  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening,  some  ten 
days  or  a  fortnight  after  Mr.  Pickwick  and  his  friends 
returned  to  London,  there  hurried  into  one  of  these 
offices,  an  individual  in  a  brown  coat  and  brass  buttons, 
whose  long  hair  was  scrupulously  twisted  round  the 
rim  of  his  napless  hait,  and  whose  soiled  drab  trousers 
were  so  tighUy  strapped  over  his  Blucher  boots,  that 
his  knees  threatened  every  moment  to  start  from  their 
eonoealment.  He  produced  from  his  coat  pockets  a  long 
and  narrow  strip  of  parchment,  on  which  the  presiding 
funotionacy  Impressed  an  illegible  black  stamp.  He  then 
drew  forth  four  scraps  of  paper  of  similiar  dimensions, 
each  containing  a  printed  copv  of  the  strip  of  parchment 
with  blanks  for  a  name ;  and  having  filled  up  the  blanks, 
put  all  the  five  documents  in  his  pocket,  and  hurried  away. 

ThenMnin  the  brown  eoat  with  the  cabalistic  docu- 
ments in  his  pocket  was  no  other  than  our  old  acquaint- 
ance Mr.  Jackson,  of  the  house  of  Dodson  and  Fogg, 
Freeman's  Court,  Gomhill.  Instead  of  returning  to  the 
Qffiee  from  whence  he  came,  however,  he  bent  his  steps 
disect  to  Sun  Court,  and  walking  straight  into  the  George 
and  Vulture,  demanded  to  know  whether  one  Mr.  Pick- 
wick was  within. 

"  Call  Mr.  Pickwick's  servant,  Tom,"  said  the  barmaid 
ol  the  Geosge  and  Vulture, 

*'  Don't  trouble  yourself,"  said  Mr.  Jackson,  *'  I've  come 
on  business.  If  you'll  show  me  Mr.  Pickwick's  room,  I'll 
step  up  myself." 

'*  What  name.  Sir  ?  "  said  the  waiter. 

"  Jackson,"  replied  the  clerk. 

The  waiter  stepped  up  stairs  to  announce  Mr.  Jackson, 
bat  Mr.  Jackson  saved  him  the  trouble  by  following  close 
at  his  heels,  and  walking  into  the  apartment  before  he 
could  articulate  a  syllable. 

Mr.  Piokwick  had  that  day  invited  his  three  friends  to 
dinner ;  and  they  were  all  seated  round  the  fire,  drinking 
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their  wine,  when  Mr.  Jookson  presented  himself,  as  aboye 
described. 

"How  de  do,  Sir?**  said  Mr.  Jackson,  nodding  to  Mr. 
Pickwick. 

That  gentleman  bowed,  and  looked  somewhat  suzprised, 
for  the  physiognomy  of  Mr.  Jackson  dwelt  not  in  nis  re- 
collection. 

**  I  have  called  from  Dodson  and  Fogg's,"  said  Mr. 
Jackson,  in  an  explanatory  tone. 

Mr.  Pickwick  roused  at  the  name.  "  I  refer  you  to  my 
attorney,  Sir;  Mr.  Perker,  of  Gray's  Inn,"  said  he. 
"  Waiter,  show  this  gentleman  out." 

"  Beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Pickwick,"  said  Jaekson,  deliber^ 
ately  depositing  his  hat  on  the  floor,  and  drawing  from 
his  pocket  the  strip  of  parchment.  "  But  personal  serrioe, 
by  clerk  or  agent,  in  these  cases,  you  know,  Mr.  Pickwick 
—eh,  Sir?  nothing  like  caution.  Sir,  in  all  legal  forms — 
eh?" 

Here  Mr.  Jackson  cast  his  eye  on  the  parchment ;  and, 
resting  his  hands  on  the  table,  and  looking  round  with  a 
winning  and  persuasive  smile,  said,  "  Now,  come ;  don't 
let's  have  no  words  about  such  a  little  matter  as  this. 
Which  of  you  gentlemen's  name's  Snodgrass  ?  " 

At  this  inquiry,  Mr.  Snodgrass  gave  such  a  vexy  un- 
disguised and  palpable  start,  that  no  further  reply  was 
needed. 

"Ah I  I  thought  so,"  said  Mr.  Jackson,  more  affably 
than  before.  "  I've  got  a  little  something  to  trouble  you 
with.  Sir." 

"  Me  t "  exclaimed  Mr.  Snodgrass. 

"  It's  only  a  stibpoBna  in  Bardell  and  Pickwick  on  behalf 
of  the  plaintiff,"  replied  Jackson,  singling  out  one  of  the 
slips  of  paper,  and  producing  a  shilling  firom  his  waistcoat 
pocket.  *'  It'll  come  on,  in  the  settens  after  Term ;  four- 
teenth of  Febooary,  we  expect ;  we've  marked  it  a  special 
jury  cause,  and  it's  only  ten  down  the  paper.  That's 
yours,  Mr.  Snodgrass."  As  Jackson  said  this  he  presented 
the  parchment  before  the  eyes  of  Mr.  Snodgrass,  and 
slipped  the  paper  and  the  shilling  into  his  hand. 

Mr.  Tupman  had  witnessed  this  process  in  silent 
astonishment,  when  Jackson,  turning  sharply  upon  him, 
said: 

"I  think  I  ain't  mistaken  when  I  say  your  name's 
Tupman,  am  I  ?  " 

Mr.  Tupman  looked  at  Mr.  Pickwick;  but,  perceiving 
no  encouragement  in  that  gentleman's  widely-opened 
eyes  to  deny  his  name,  said: 
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"  Yob,  gay  name  is  Tupman,  Sir.** 

"  And  that  other  gentleman's  Mr.  Winkle,  I  think,**  said 
Jackson. 

Mr.  Winkle  faltered  out  a  reply  in  the  affirmative ;  and 
both  gentlemen  were  forthwith  invested  with  a  slip  of 
paper,  and  a  shilling  each,  by  the  dexterous  Mr.  Jadcson. 

*'  Now/*  said  Jackson,  "I'm  afraid  you'll  think  me  rather 
troublesome,  but  I  want  somebody  else,  if  it  ain't  incon- 
venient. I  Tuwe  Siunuel  Weller*s  name  here,  Mr.  Pick- 
wick.'* 

"Send  my  servant  here,  waiter,*'  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 
The  waiter  retired^  considerably  astonished,  and  Mr.  Pick- 
wick motioned  Jackson  to  a  seat. 

There  was  a  painful  pause,  which  was  at  length  broken 
by  the  innocent  defendant. 

"I  suppose,  Sir,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  his  indignation 
rising  while  he  spoke ;  "  I  suppose.  Sir,  that  it  is  the  in- 
tention of  your  employers  to  seek  to  criminate  me,  upon 
the  testimony  of  my  own  friends  ?  " 

Mr.  Jackson  struck  his  fore-finger  several  times  against 
the  left  side  of  his  nose,  to  intimate  that  he  was  not  there 
to  disclose  the  secrets  of  the  prison-house,  and  playfully 
rejoined, 

"  Not  knowin*,  can't  say." 

"  For  what  other  reason,  Sir,"  pursued  Mr.  Pickwick, 
"  are  these  subpoenas  served  upon  them,  if  not  for  this  ?  " 

"Very  good  plant,  Mr.  Pickwick,**  replied  Jackson, 
slowly  shaking  his  head.  "  But  it  won't  do.  No  harm 
in  trying,  but  there's  little  to  be  got  out  of  me." 

Here  Mr.  Jackson  smiled  once  more  upon  the  company ; 
and,  applying  his  left  thumb  to  the  tip  of  his  nose,  worked 
a  visionary  cofEee-mill  with  his  right  hand,  thereby  per- 
forming a  very  graceful  piece  of  pantomime  (then  much 
in  vogue,  but  now,  unhappily,  almost  obsolete)  which  was 
familiarly  denominated  "  takinff  a  grinder." 

"  No,  no,  Mr.  Pickwick,"  said  Jackson,  in  conclusion ; 
"Perkers  people  must  guess  what  we've  served  these 
subpcsnas  for.  If  they  can't,  they  must  wait  till  the  action 
comes  on,  and  then  they'll  find  out." 

Mr.  Pickwick  bestowed  a  look  of  excessive  disgust  on 
his  unwelcome  visitor,  and  would  probably  have  hurled 
some  tremendous  anathema  at  the  heads  of  Messrs.  Dod- 
son  and  Fo^,  had  not  Sam's  entrance  at  the  instant 
interrupted  him. 

"  Samuel  Weller  ?  "  said  Mr.  Jackson,  inquiringly. 

"  Vnn  o*  the  truest  things  as  you've  said  for  many  a 
long  year,*'  replied  Sam,  in  a  most  composed  manner. 
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"  Here's  a  sabpoona  for  you,  Mr.  Weller/'  said  Jackson. 

«  What's  that  in  English  ?  "  inquired  Sam. 

"  Here's  the  originiJ/*  said  Jackson,  declining  the  re- 
quired explanation. 

'•Which?"  said  Sam. 

"This/'  replied  Jackson,  shaking  the  parchment. 

"  Oh,  that's  the  'ric'nal,  is  it  ?  "  said  Sam.  "  Well,  I'm 
wery  glad  I've  seen  the  'rig'nal,  'cos  it's  a  gratifyin'  sort 
o'  thing,  and  eases  vun's  mind  so  much." 

**  And  here's  the  shilling,"  said  Jackson.  "  It's  from 
Dodson  and  Fogg's." 

"And  its  unconmion  handsome  o'  Dodson  and  Fogg, 
as  knows  so  little  of  me,  to  come  down  vlth  a  present/* 
said  Sam.  "I  feel  it  as  a  wery  high  compliment.  Sir; 
and  it's  a  wery  hon'rable  thing  to  them,  as  they  knows 
how  to  reward  merit  verever  they  meets  it.  Besides  vich, 
it's  wery  effectin'  to  one's  feelin's." 

As  Mr.  Weller  said  this,  he  inflicted  a  little  fricrtion  on 
his  right  eyelid,  with  the  sleeve  of  his  coat,  after  the  most 
approved  manner  of  actors  when  they  are  in  domestic 
pathetics. 

Mr.  Jackson  seemed  rather  puzzled  by  Sam's  proceed- 
ings; but,  as  he  had  served  the  subpoenas,  and  had 
nothing  more  to  say,  he  made  a  feint  of  putting  on  the 
one  glove  which  he  usually  carried  in  his  hand,  for  the 
sake  of  appearances :  and  returned  to  the  office  to  report 
progress. 

Mr.  Pickwick  slept  little  that  night ;  his  memory  had 
received  a  very  disagreeable  refresher  on  the  subject  of 
Mrs.  Bardell's  action.  He  breakfasted  betimes  next 
morning  ;  and,  desiring  Sam  to  accompany  him,  set  forth 
towards  Gray's  Inn  square. 

"  Sam ! "  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  looking  round,  when  they 
got  to  the  end  of  Gheapside. 

"  Sir  ?  "  said  Sam,  stepping  up  to  his  master. 

"Which  way?" 

"  Up  Newgate-street." 

Mr.  Pickwick  did  not  turn  round  immediately,  but  looked 
vacantly  in  Sam's  face  for  a  few  seconds,  and  heaved  a  deep 
sigh. 

"  What's  the  matter,  Sir  ?  "  enquired  Sam. 

"  This  action,  Sam,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  "  is  expected  to 
come  on,  on  the  fourteenth  of  next  month." 

"  Remarkable  coincidence  that  'ere.  Sir,"  replied  Sam. 

"  Why  remarkable,  Sam  ?  "  inquired  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"  Walentine's  day.  Sir,"  responded  Sam ;  "  reg'lar  good 
day  for  a  breach  o'  promise  trial." 
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Mr.  Weller's  smile  awakened  no  gleam  of  mirth  in  his 
master's  countenance.  Mr.  Pickwick  turned  abruptly 
round,  and  led  the  way  in  silence. 

They  hstd  walked  some  distance,  Mr.  Pickwick  trotting 
on  before,  plunged  in  profound  meditation,  and  Sam 
following  behind,  with  a  countenance  expressive  of  the 
most  enviable  and  easy  defiance  of  everything  and  every- 
body, when  the  latter,  who  was  alwa^rs  especially  anxious 
to  impart  to  his  master  any  exclusive  information  he 
possessed,  quickened  his  pace  until  he  was  close  at  Mr. 
Fickwiok's  heels ;  and,  pointing  up  at  a  house  they  were 
passing,  said, 

"  Wery  nice  pork-shop  that  'ere,  Sir." 

**  Yes ;  it  seems  so,**  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"  Celebrated  sassage  factory,"  said  Sam. 

"Is  it?**  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"  Is  it  I  '*  reiterated  Sam,  with  some  indignation ;  **  I 
should  rayther  think  it  was.  Why,  Sir,  bless  your  innocent 
eyebrows,  tiiat's  vere  the  mysterious  disappearance  of  a 
respectable  tradesman  took  place,  four  year  ago." 

"  You  don't  mean  to  say  he  was  burked,  Sam  ? "  said 
Mr.  Pickwick,  looking  hastily  round. 

"  No,  I  don*t  indeed,  Sir,"  replied  Mr.  Weller,  "  I  vish 
I  did ;  far  worse  than  that.  He  was  the  master  0'  that 
'ere  shop,  Sir,  and  the  inwenter  o'  the  patent-never-leavin'- 
oS  sassage  steam  ingine,  as  ud  swaller  up  a  pavin'  stone 
if  you  put  it  too  near,  and  grind  it  into  sassages  as  easy 
as  if  it  was  a  tender  young  babby.  Wery  proud  0*  that 
machine  he  was,  as  it  was  nat'ral  he  should  be ;  and  he'd 
stand  down  in  the  cellar  a-lookin*  at  it,  ven  it  was  in  full 
play,  till  he  got  quite  melancholy  with  joy.  A  wery 
happy  man  he'd  ha'  been.  Sir,  in  the  procession  o*  that 
'ere  ingine  and  two  more  lovely  hinfants  besides,  if  it 
hadn't  been  for  his  wife,  who  was  a  most  ow-dacious 
wixin.  She  was  always  a-follerin'  him  about,  and  dinnin' 
in  his  ears  'till  at  last  he  couldn't  stand  it  no  longer. 
'  I'll  tell  you  what  it  is,  my  dear,'  he  says  one  day ;  *  if 
you  persewere  in  this  here  sort  of  amusement,'  he  says, 
*  I'm  blessed  if  I  don't  go  away  to  'Merriker ;  and  that's 
all  about  it.'  'You're  a  idle  wiUin,'  says  she,  'and  I 
wish  the  'Merrikins  joy  of  their  baigin.'  Arter  vich  she 
keeps  on  abusin'  him  for  half-an-hour,  and  then  runs  into 
the  little  parlour  behind  the  shop,  sets  to  a-screamin', 
says  he'll  be  the  death  on  her,  and  falls  in  a  fit,  which 
lasts  for  three  good  hours— one  o'  tiiem  fits  which  is  all 
soreamin'  and  kickin'.  Well,  next  momin',  the  husband 
was  missin'.    He  hadn't  taken  nothin'  from  the  till, — 
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hadn'fc  even  pat  on  bis  great  oiDat,  so  it  was  quite  olaar 
he  warnH  gone  to  'Merriker.  t)idn*t  come  back  next  day, 
didn't  come  back  next  week ;  tbe  Missis  had  bills  printed 
sayin'  that,  if  he'd  come  baqk,  he  should  be  forgiven 
everythin'  (which  was  very  liberal,  seein'  that  he  hadn't 
done  nothin'  at  all),  all  tne  canals  was  dragged,  and  for 
two  months  arterwards  venever  a  body  turned  up,  it  was 
carried,  as  a  regular  thing,  straight  o£E  to  the  sassage  shop. 
How8*ever,  none  on  'em  answered,  so  they  gave  out  that 
he'd  run  avay,  and  she  kept  on  the  bis'ness.  One  Saturday 
night,  a  little  thin  old  gen'l'm'n  pomes  into  the  shop  in  a 
great  passion  and  says, '  Are  you  the  missis  o'  this  here 
shop? '  *Yes,  I  am,'  says  she.  '  Well,  Ma'am,'  says  he, 
'  then  I've  just  looked  in  to  say,  that  me  and  my  family 
ain't  a-goin'  to  be  choked  for  nothin* ;  and  more  than 
that.  Ma'am,'  he  says, '  you'll  allow  me  to  observe,  that 
as  you  don't  use  the  primest  parts  of  the  meat  in  the 
manafacter  o'  sassages,  I  think  you'd  find  beef  come 
nearly  as  cheap  as  buttons.'  *  Buttons,  Sir  I '  says  she, 
*  Buttons,  Ma'am,'  says  the  little  old  gentleman,  unfolding 
a  bit  of  paper,  and  showin*  twenty  or  thirty  halves  o* 
buttons.  '  Nice  seasonin'  for  sassages,  is  trousers  buttons, 
Ma'am.'  '  They're  my  husband's  buttons,'  says  the  widder, 
beginnin'  to  faint.  'What!'  screams  the  little  old 
gen'l'm'n,  turnin'  weiy  pale.  'I  see  it  all,'  says  the 
widder;  'in  a  fit  of  temporary  insanitv  he  rashly  con- 
verted his-self  into  sassages  i '  And  so  he  had.  Sir,"  said 
Mr.  Weller,  looking  steadily  into  Mr.  Pickwick's  horror- 
striokep  countenance,  "  or  else  he'd  been  draw'd  into  the 
ingine,  but  however  that  might  ha'  been,  the  little  old 
gen'l'm'n,  who  had  been  remarkably  partial  to  sassages 
all  his  life,  rushed  out  o'  the  shop  in  a  wild  state,  and 
was  never  heerd  on  artervards ! " 

The  relation  of  this  afiecting  incident  of  private  life, 
brought  master  and  man  to  Mr.  Perkor's  chambers. 
Lowten,  holding  the  door  half-open,  was  in  conversation 
with  a  rustilv-clad,  miserable-looking  man,  in  boots  with- 
out toes,  and  gloves  without  fingers.  There  were  traces 
of  privation  and  sufiering — almost  of  despair — in  his  lank 
and  care-worn  countenance ;  he  felt  his  poverty,  for  he 
shrunk  to  the  dark  side  of  the  staircase  as  Mr.  Pickwick 
approached. 

"It's  very  unfortunate,"  said  the  stranger  with  a 
sigh. 

«*  Very,"  said  Lowten,  scribbling  his  name  on  the  door 
post  with  his  pen  and  rubbing  it  out  again  with  thef  eatiier, 
"  Will  you  leave  a  message  for  him  ?  '* 
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"When  do  you  think  he'll  be  back?**  inquired  the 
stranger. 

*'  Quite  uncertain/'  replied  Lowten,  winking  ai  Mr. 
Pickwick,  as  the  stranger  cast  his  eyes  towards  the  ground. 

*'  You  don't  think  it  would  be  of  any  use  my  waiting  for 
him  ?  "  said  the  stranger,  looking  wistfully  into  the  office. 

"  Oh  no,  I'm  sure  it  wouldn't,"  replied  the  clerk,  moving 
a  little  more  into  the  centre  of  the  door-way.  '*  He's 
certain  not  to  be  back  this  week,  and  it's  a  chance  whether 
he  will,  next,  for  when  Perker  once  gets  out  of  town,  he's 
never  in  a  huny  to  come  back  again." 

"Out  of  town  I"  said  Mr.  Pickwick;  "dear  me,  how 
unfortunate ! " 

"Don't  go  away,  Mr.  Pickwick,"  said  Lowten,  "I've 
got  a  letter  for  you."  The  stranger  seeming  to  hesitate, 
once  more  looked  towards  the  ground,  and  the  derk 
winked  slily  at  Mr.  Pickwick  as  if  to  intimate  that  some 
exquisite  piece  of  humour  was  going  forward;  though 
what  it  was,  Mr.  Pickwick  could  not,  for  the  life  of  him, 
divine. 

"  Step  in,  Mr.  Pickwick,"  said  Lowten.  "  Well,  will 
you  leave  a  message,  Mr.  Watty,  or  Will  you  call  again  ?  " 

"  Ask  him  to  be  so  kind  as  to  leave  out  word  what  had 
been  done  in  my  business,"  said  the  man ;  "  For  God's 
sake  don't  neglect  it,  Mr.  Lowten." 

"  No,  no ;  I  won't  forget  it,"  replied  the  clerk.  "  Walk 
in,  Mr.  Pickwick.  Good  morning,  Mr.  Watty ;  it's  a  fine 
day  for  walking,  isn't  it  ?  "  And,  seeing  that  the  stranger 
still  lingered,  he  beckoned  Sam  Wellerto  follow  his  master 
in,  and  shut  the  door  in  his  face. 

"  There  never  was  such  a  pestering  bankrupt  as  that, 
since  the  world  began,  I  do  believe!  saia  Lowten, 
throwing  down  his  pen  with  the  air  of  an  injured  man. 
"  His  anahrs  haven't  been  in  Chancery  quite  four  years 
yet,  and  Pm  d — d  if  he  don't  come  worrying  here  twice  a 
week.  Step  this  way,  Mr.  Pickwick.  PeAer  is  in,  and 
he'll  see  you,  I  know.  Devilish  cold,"  he  added  pettishly, 
"standing  at  that  door,  wasting  one's  time  with  0uoh 
seedy  vagabonds. "  And,  having  verjr  vehemently  stirred 
a  pajrticularly  large  fire,  with  a  particularly  small  poker, 
the  clerk  led  the  way  to  his  principal's  private  room,  and 
announced  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"  Ah,  my  dear  Sir,"  said  little  Mr.  Perker,  bustling  up 
from  his  chair ;  "  Well,  my  dear  Sir,  and  what's  the  news 
about  your  matter — eh  ?  Anything  more  about  our  friends 
in  Freeman's-court  T  They've  not  been  sleeping,  1  know 
that.  Ah,  they're  very  smart  fellowB— very  smart,  indeed." 
26 
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As  the  little  man  oonoluded,  he  took  an  emphatic  pinch 
of  snufi,  as  a  trihute  to  the  smartness  of  Messrs.  Bodson 
and  Fogg. 

"  They  are  great  scoundrels,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"  Ay,  ay/'  said  the  little  man ;  "  that's  a  mere  matter  of 
opinion,  you  know,  and  we  won*t  dispute  about  terms; 
because  of  course  you  can't  be  eiroected  to  view  these 
subjects  with  a  professional  eye.  Well,  we've  done  eveiy- 
thin£  that's  necessary.  I  have  retained  Serjeant  8nubbin." 

"  Is  he  a  good  man  ?  "  inquired  Mr.  Pickwick. 

**  Good  man ! "  replied  Perker ;  '*  bless  your  heart  and 
soul,  my  dear  Sir,  Serjeant  Snubbin  is  at  the  very  top  of 
his  profession.  Qets  treble  the  business  of  any  man  in 
court— engaged  in  every  case.  You  needn't  mention  it 
abroad  ;  but  we  say— we  of  the  profession — ^that  Serjeant 
Snubbin  leads  the  court  by  the  nose." 

The  little, man  took  another  pinch  of  snuff  as  he  made 
this  communication,  and  nodded  mysteriously  to  Mr. 
Pickwick. 

"  They  have  subpoena'd  my  three  friends,"  said  Mr.  Pick- 
wick. 

"Ah I  of  course  they  would,"  replied  Perker.  "Im- 
portant witnesses,  saw  you  in  a  delicate  situation." 

"  But  she  fainted  of  her  own  accord,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 
*'  She  threw  herself  into  my  arms." 

*'  Very  likely,  my  dear  Sir,"  replied  Perker ;  "  very  likely 
and  very  natural.  Nothing  more  so,  my  dear  Sir — ^nothing. 
But  who's  to  prove  it  ?  " 

"  They  have  subpoena'd  my  servant  too,"  said  Mr.  Pick- 
wick, quitting  the  other  point ;  for  there  Mr.  Porker's 
question  had  somewhat  staggered  him. 

*(  Sam?  "said  Perker. 

Mr.  Pickwick  replied  in  the  aifirmative. 

"Of  course,  my  dear  Sir;  of  course.  I  knew  they 
would ;  I  could  have  told  you  that,  a  month  ago.  You 
know,  m^  dear,  Sir,  if  you  wUl  take  the  nuvnagement  of 
your  affairs  into  your  own  hands  after  entrustii^  them  to 
your  Solicitor,  you  must  also  take  the  consequences." 
Here  Mr.  Perker  drew  himself  up  with  conscious  dignity, 
and  brushed  some  stray  grains  of  snuff,  from  his  shirt 
frill. 

"  And  what  do  they  want  him  to  prove  ? "  asked  Mr. 
Pickwick,  after  two  or  three  minutes'  silence. 

"That  you  sent  him  up  to  the  Plaintiff's  to  make  some 
offer  of  a  compromise,  I  suppose,"  replied  Perker.  "  It 
don't  matter  much,  though  I  don't  think  many  counsel 
could  get  a  great  deal  out  of  him" 
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"  I  don't  think  they  pould,"  said  Mr.  Piokwiok ;  smiling, 
despite  his  vexation,  at  the  idea  of  Sam's  appearance  as 
a  witness.    "  What  course  do  we  pursue  ?  " 

"We  have  only  one  to  adopt,  my  dear  Sir,"  replied 
Perker ;  "  cross-examine  the  witnesses,  trust  to  Snubbin's 
eloquence,  throw  dust  in  the  eyes  of  the  judge ;  and  our- 
selves on  the  jury." 

"And  suppose  the  verdict  is  against  me?"  said  Mr. 
Pickwick. 

Mr.  Perker  smiled,  took  a  very  long  pinch  of  snuff, 
stirred  the  fire,  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  remained 
expressively  silent. 

*'  You  mean  that  in  that  case  I  must  pay  the  damages  ?  " 
said  Mr.  Pickwick,  who  had  watched  this  telegraphic 
answer  with  considerable  sternness. 

Perker  gave  the  fire  another  very  unnecessary  poke, 
and  said  **  I  am  afraid  so." 

"Then  I  beg  to  announce  to  you,  my  unalterable  deter- 
mination to  pav  no  damages  whatever,"  said  Mr.  Pick- 
wick, most  emphatically.  "  None,  Perker.  Not  a  pound, 
not  a  penny,  of  my  money  shall  find  its  wav  into  the 
pockets  of  Dodson  and  Fogg.  That  is  xny  deliberate  and 
irrevocable  determination."  And  Mr.  Pickwick  ^ave  a 
heavy  blow  on  the  table  beside  him,  in  confirmation  of 
the  irrevocability  of  his  intention. 

"Very  well,  my  dear  Sir,  very  well,"  said  Perker, 
"You  know  best,  of  course." 

"  Of  course,"  replied  Mr.  Pickwick  hastily.  "  Where 
does  Serjeant  Snubbin  live?" 

"  In  Lincoln's  Inn  Old  Square,"  replied  Perker. 

"  I  should  like  to  see  him,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"  See  Serjeant  Snubbin,  my  dear  Sir  1 "  rejoined  Perker, 
in  utter  amazement.  "  Pooh,  pooh,  my  dear  Sir,  impos- 
sible. See  Serjeant  Snubbin  t  Bless  you,  my  dear  Sir, 
such  a  thing  was  never  heard  of,  without  a  consultation 
fee  being  previously  paid,  and  a  consultation  fixed.  It 
couldn't  be  done,  my  dear  Sir;  it  couldn't  be  done." 

Mr.  Pickwick,  however,  had  made  up  his  mind  not  only 
that  it  could  be  done,  but  that  it  should  be  done ;  and 
the  consequence  was,  that  within  ten  minutes  after  he 
had  received  the  assurance  that  the  thing  was  impossible, 
he  was  conducted  by  his  solicitor  Into  the  outer  office  of 
the  great  Serjeant  Snubbin  himself. 

It  was  an  uncarpeted  room  of  tolerable  dimensions, 
with  a  large  writing-table  drawn  up  near  the  fire,  the 
baize  top  of  which  nad  long  since  lost  all  claim  to  its 
original  hue  of  green,  and  had  gradually  grown  grey  with 
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dust  and  age,  except  where  all  traces  of  its  natural  coloar 
were  obliterated  by  ink-stains.  Upon  the  table  were 
numerous  little  bundles  of  papers  tied  with  red  tape ; 
and  behind  it,  sat  an  elderly  clerk,  whose  sleek  appear- 
ance and  heavy  gold  watch-chain  presented  imposing 
indications  of  the  extensive  and  lucrative  practice  of  Mr. 
Serjeant  Snubbln. 

,    '*Is  the  Serjeant  in  his  room,  Mr.  Mallard?*'  inquired 
Perker,  offering  his  box  with  all  imaginable  courtesy. 

"  Yes,  he  is,"  was  the  reply, "  but  he's  very  busy.  Look 
here ;  not  an  opinion  given  yet,  on  any  one  of  these  oases : 
and  an  expedition  fee  paid  with  all  of  'em."  The  clerk 
smiled  as  he  said  this,  and  inhaled  the  pinch  of  snuS  with 
a  zest  which  seemed  to  be  compounded  of  a  fondness  for 
snuff  and  a  relish  for  fees. 

"  Something  like  practice  that,"  said  Perker. 

"  Yes,"  said .  the  barrister's  clerk,  producing  his  own 
box,  and  offering  it  with  the  greatest  cordiality ;  "  and 
the  best  of  it  is,  that  as  nobody  alive  except  myself  can 
read  the  Serjeant's  writing,  they  are  obliged  to  wait  for 
the  opinions,  when  he  has  given  them,  till  I  have  copied 
'em,  ha — ^ha— ha  I " 

"  Which  makes  good  for  we  know  who,  besides  the 
Serjeant,  and  draws  a  little  more  out  of  the  clients,  eh  ?  " 
said  Perker;  *'Ha,  ha,  ha  I"  At  this  the  Serjeant's 
clerk  laughed  again — not  a  noisy  boisterous  laugh,  but  a 
silent,  internal  chuckle,  which  Mr.  Pickwick  disliked  to 
hear.  When  a  man  bleeds  inwardly,  it  is  a  dangerous 
thing  for  himself ;  but  when  he  laughs  inwardly,  it  bodes 
no  good  to  other  people. 

"  You  haven't  made  me  out  that  little  list  of  the  fees 
that  I'm  in  your  debt,  have  you  ?  "  said  Perker. 

"No,  I  have  not,"  replied  the  clerk. 

'*  I  wish  you  would,"  said  Perker.  *'  Let  me  have  them, 
and  I'll  send  you  a  cheque.  But  I  suppose  you're  too  busy 
pocketing  the  ready  money,  to  think  of  the  debtors,  eh  ? 
ha,  ha,  na  I "  This  sally  seemed  to  tickle  the  clerk 
amazingly,  and  he  once  more  enjoyed  a  little  quiet  laugh 
to  himself. 

**  But,  Mr.  Mallard,  my  dear  friend,"  said  Perker, 
suddenly  recovering  his  gravity,  and  drawing  the  great 
man's  great  man  into  a  comer,  by  the  lappel  of  his  coat ; 
"you  must  persuade  the  Serjeant  to  see  me,  and  my 
client  here," 

"  Gome,  come,"  said  the  clerk,  *'  that's  not  bad  either. 
See  the  Serjeant!  come,  that's  too  absurd."  Notwith- 
standing the  absurdity  of   the  proposal,  however,  the 
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clerk  allowed  himself  to  be  gently  drawn  beyond  the 
hearing  of  Mr.  Pickwick ;  and  after  a  short  conversation 
condaoted  in  whispers,  walked  softly  down  a  little  dark 
passage  and  disappeared  into  the  legal  luminary's 
sanctum,  from  whence  he  shortly  returned  on  tip-toe, 
and  informed  Mr.  Perker  and  Mr.  Pickwick  that  the 
Serjeant  had  been  prevailed  upon,  in  violation  of  all  his 
established  rules  and  customs,  to  admit  them  at  once. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Snubbin  was  a  lantern-faced,  sallow-oom- 
plexioned  man,  of  about  five-and-forty,  or — as  the  novels 
say — he  might  be  fifty.  He  had  that  dull-lookina  boiled 
eye  which  is  so  often  to  be  seen  in  the  heads  of  people 
who  have  applied  themselves  during  many  years  to  a 
weaiy  and  laborious  course  of  stud^  j  and  which  would 
haveheen  sufficient,  without  the  additional  eyeglass  which 
dangled  from  a  broad  black  riband  round  his  neck,  to  warn 
a  stranger  that  he  was  very  near-sighted.  His  hair  was 
thin  and  weflkk,  which  was  partly  attnbutable  to  his  having 
never  devoted  much  time  to  its  arrangement,  and  partly 
to  his  having  worn  for  five-and-twenty  years  the  forensic 
wig  which  hung  on  a  block  beside  him.  The  marks  of 
hair-powder  on  his  coat-collar,  and  the  ill-washed  and 
worse  tied  white  neckerchief  round  his  throat,  showed 
that  he  had  not  found  leisure  since  he  left  the  court  to 
make  any  alteration  in  his  dress ;  while  the  slovenly  style 
of  the  remainder  of  his  costume  warranted  the  inference 
that  his  personal  appearance  would  not  have  been  veiy 
much  improved  if  he  had.  Books  of  practice,  heaps  of 
papers,  and  opened  letters,  were  scattered  over  the  table 
without  any  attempt  at  order  or  arrangement ;  the  fur- 
niture of  the  room  was  old  and  rickety ;  the  doors  of  the 
book-case  were  rotting  in  their  hinges ;  the  dust  flew  out 
from  the  carpet  in  little  clouds  at  every  step ;  the  blinds 
were  yellow  with  age  and  dirt ;  and  the  state  of  everything 
in  the  room  showed,  with  a  clearness  not  to  be  mistaken, 
that  Mr.  Serjeant  Snubbin  was  far  too  much  occupied 
with  his  professional  pursuits  to  take  any  great  heed  or 
regard  of  his  personal  comforts. 

The  Serjeant  was  writing  when  his  clients  entered ;  he 
bowed  abstractedly  when  Mr.  Pickwick  was  introduced 
by  his  solicitor ;  and  then,  motioning  them  to  a  seat,  put 
his  pen  carefully  in  the  inkstand,  nursed  his  left  leg,  and 
waited  to  be  spoken  to. 

"  Mr.  Pickwick  is  the  defendant  in  Bardell  and  Pick- 
wick, Serjeant  Snubbin,"  said  Perker. 

**  I  am  retained  in  that,  am  I  ?  "  said  the  Serjeant. 

"  You  are,  Sir,"  replied  Perker^ 
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The  Serjeant  nodded  hia  head,  and  waited  for  something 
else. 

"  Mr.  Piokwiok  was  anxious  to  call  npon  you,  Serjeant 
Snubbin,"  said  Perker,  "to  state  to  you,  before  yon 
entered  upon  the  case,  that  he  denies  there  being  any 
ground  or  pretence  whatever  for  the  action  against  him ; 
and  that  unless  he  came  into  court  with  clean  hands, 
and  without  the  most  conscientious  conviction  that  he 
was  right  in  resisting  the  plaintiff's  demand,  he  would 
not  be  there  at  all.  I  believe  I  state  your  views  correctly ; 
do  I  not,  my  dear  Sir  ?  "  said  the  little  man,  turning  to 
Mr.  Pickwick. 

**  Quite  so,'*  replied  that  gentleman. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Snubbin  unfolded  his  glasses,  raised  them 
to  his  eyes  ;  and,  after  looking  at  Mr.  Pickwick  for  a  few 
seconds  with  great  curiosity,  turned  to  Mr.  Perker,  and 
said,  smiling  slightly  as  he  spoke — 

"  Has  Mr.  Pickwick  a  strong  case  ?  " 

The  attorney  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"  Do  you  purpose  calling  witnesses  ?  ** 

"No.*^ 

The  smile  on  the  Serjeant's  countenance  became  more 
defined ;  he  rocked  his  leg  with  increased  violence ;  and, 
throwing  himself  back  in  his  easy-chair ,coughed  dubiously. 

These  tokens  of  the  Serjeant's  presentiments  on  the 
subject,  slight  as  they  were,  were  not  lost  on  Mr.  Pick- 
wick. He  settled  the  spectacles,  through  which  he  had 
attentively  regarded  such  demonstrations  of  the  barrister's 
feeling  as  he  had  permitted  himself  to  exhibit,  more  firmly 
on  his  nose;  and  said  with  great  energy,  and  in  utter 
disregard  of  all  Mr.  Porker's  admonitory  winkings  and 
frownings — 

'*  My  wishing  to  wait  upon  you  for  such  a  purpose  as 
this.  Sir,  appears,  I  have  no  doubt,  to  a  gentleman  who 
sees  so  much  of  these  matters  as  you  must  necessary 
do,  a  very  extraordinary  circumstance." 

The  Serjeant  tried  to  look  gravely  at  the  fire,  but  the 
smile  came  back  again. 

"Gentlemen  of  your  profession.  Sir,"  continued  Mr. 
Pickwick,  "  see  the  worst  side  of  human  nature — all  its 
disputes,  all  its  ill-will  and  bad  blood,  rise  up  before  you. 
Tou  know  from  your  experience  of  juries  (I  mean  no 
disparagement  to  you,  or  them)  how  much  depends  upon 
effect :  and  you  are  apt  to  attribute  to  others,  a  desire  to 
use,  for  purposes  of  deception  and  self-interest,  the  very 
instruments  which  you,  m  pure  honesty  and  honour  of 
purpose,  and  with  a  laudable  desire  to  do  yoqr  utmost  for 
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your  client,  know  the  temper  and  worth  of  so  well,  from 
constantly  employing  them  yourselves.  I  really  believe 
that  to  this  circumstance  may  be  attributed  the  vulgar 
but  very  general  notion  of  your  being,  as  a  body,  sus- 
picious, distrustful,  and  over-cautious.  Conscious  as  I 
am,  Sir,  of  the  disadvantage  of  making  such  a  declaration 
to  you,  under  such  circumstances,  I  have  come  here, 
because  I  wish  you  distinctly  to  understand,  as  mv  friend 
Mr.  Perker  has  said,  that  I  am  innocent  of  the' falsehood 
laid  to  my  charge ;  and  although  t  am  very  well  aware  of 
the  inestimable  value  of  your  assistance,  Sir,  I  must  b^ 
to  add,  that  unless  you  sincerely  believe  this,  I  would 
rather  be  deprived  of  the  aid  of  your  talents  than  have 
the  advantage  of  them." 

Long  before  the  close  of  this  address,  which  we  are 
bound  to  say  was  of  a  very  prosj  character  for  Mr.  Pick- 
wick, the  Serjeant  had  relapsed  mto  a  state  of  abstraction. 
After  some  minutes,  however,  during  which  he  had  re- 
assumed  his  pen,  he  appeared  to  be  again  aware  of  the 
presence  of  his  clients ;  and,  raising  his  head  from  the 
paper,  said,  rather  snappishly — 

"  Who's  with  me  in  this  case  ?  " 

**  Mr.  Phunky,  Serjeant  Snubbin,"  replied  the  attorney 

"Phunky,  Phunky,"  said  the  Seqeant;  "I  never 
heard  the  name  before.    He  must  be  a  very  young  man. 

"Yes,  he  is  a  very  younff  man,"  replied  tne  attorney. 
"  He  was  only  called  the  otner  day.  Let  me  see — oh,  he 
hasn't  been  at  the  Bar  eight  years  yet." 

"  Ah,  I  thought  not,"  said  the  Seijeant,  in  that  sort  of 
pitying  tone  in  which  ordinary  folks  would  speak  of  a 
veiy  helpless  little  child.  "  Mr.  Mallard,  send  round  to 
Mr.— Mr.— " 

"Phunky's — ^Holbom  Court,  Gray's  Inn,"  interposed, 
Perker — (Holbom  Court,  by-the-bye,  is  South  Square  now) 
— **  Mr.  Phunky ;  and  say  I  should  be  glad  if  he'd  step 
here,  a  moment." 

Mr.  Malluni  departed  to  execute  his  commission  ;  and 
Seijeant  Snubbin  relapsed  into  abstraction  until  Mr. 
Phunky  himself  was  introduced. 

Although  an  infant  barrister,  he  was  a  full-grown  man. 
He  had  a  very  nervous  manner,  and  a  painful  hesitation 
in  his  speech ;  it  did  not  appear  to  be  a  natural  defect, 
but  seemed  rather  the  result  of  timidity,  arising  from  the 
consciousness  of  being  "  kept  down "  by  want  of  m^ns, 
or  interest,  or  connexion,  or  impudence,  as  the  case  might 
be.  He  was  overawed  by  the  Serjeant,  and  profoundly 
courteous  to  the  attorney. 
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"  I  have  not  had  fche  pleaauie  of  seeing  you  hefore,  Mr. 
Phunky/*  said  Seijeant  Snabbin,  with  haughty  conde- 
scension. 

Mr.  Phunky  bowed.  He  had  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
the  Sezjeant,  and  on  envying  him  too,  with  all  a  poor 
man's  envy,  for  eight  yeais  and  a  quarter. 

'*  You  are  with  me  in  this  case,  I  understand  ?  "  said 
the  Serjeant. 

If  Mr.  Phunky  had  been  a  rich  man,  he  would  have 
instantly  sent  for  his  clerk  to  remind  him  ;  if  he  had  been 
a  wise  one,  he  would  have  applied  his  fore-finger  to  his 
forehead,  and  endeavoured  to  recollect  whether  in  the 
multiplicity  of  his  engagements  he  had  undertaken  this 
one,  or  not ;  but  as  he  was  neither  rich  nor  wise  (in  this 
sense  at  all  events)  he  tumed-^red,  and  bowed. 

"  Have  you  read  the  papers,  Mr.  Phunky  ?  "  inquired 
the  Serjeant. 

Here  again  Mr.  Phunky  should  have  professed  to  have 
forgotten  all  about  the  merits  of  the  case ;  but  as  he  had 
res^  such  papers  as  had  been  laid  before  him,  in  the  course 
of  the  action,  and  had  thought  of  nothing  else,  waking  or 
sleeping,  throughout  tike  two  months  during  which  he 
had  been  retained  as  Mr.  Serjeant  Snubbin's  junior,  he 
turned  a  deeper  red,  and  bowed  again. 

'*  This  is  Mr.  Pickwick,"  said  the  Serjeant,  waving  his 
pen  in  the  direction  in  which  that  gentleman  was  stand- 
ing. 

Mr.  Phunky  bowed  to  Mr.  Pickwick  with  a  reverence 
which  a  first  client  must  ever  awaken ;  and  again  inclined 
his  head  towards  his  leader. 

"  Perhaps  you  will  take  Mr.  Pickwick  away,"  said  the 
Serjeant,  "  and — and — and — hear  anything  Mr.  Pickwick 
may  wish  to  communicate.  We  shall  have  a  consultation, 
of  course."  With  this  hint  that  he  had  been  interrupted 
quite  long  enough,  Mr.  Serjeant  Snubbin,  who  had  been 
graduallv  growing  more  and  more  abstracted,  applied  his 
glass  to  nis  eyes  lor  an  Instant,  bowed  slightly  round,  and 
was  once  more  deeply  immersed  in  the  case  before  him, 
wMch  arose  out  of  an  interminable  lawsuit,  originating 
in  the  act  of  an  individual,  deceased  a  century  or  so  ago, 
who  had  stopped  up  a  pathway  leading  from  some  place 
which  nobody  ever  came  from,  to  some  other  place  which 
nobody  ever  went  toi 

Mr.  Phun^  would  not  hear  of  passing  through  any 
door  until  Mr.  Pickwick  and  his  solicitor  had  passed 
through  before  him,  so  it  was  some  time  before  they  got 
into  the  Square ;  and  when  they  did  reach  it,  they  walked 
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up  and  down,  and  held  a  long  oonferencfl,  the  result  of 
wnioh,  was,  that  it  was  a  vezy  difficult  matter  to  say  how 
the  verdict  would  go;  that  nobody  could  presume  to 
calculate  on  the  issue  of  an  action:  that  it  was  very 
lucky  they  had  prevented  the  other  party  from  getting 
Serjeant  snubbin ;  and  other  topics  of  doubt  and  consola- 
tion, common  in  such  a  position  of  affairs. 

Mr.  Weller  was  then  roused  by  his  master  from  a 
sweet  sleep  of  an  hour's  duration ;  and,  bidding  adieu  to 
Lowten,  they  returned  to  the  City. 

CHAPTER  XXXI 

DESCRIBES,  FAR  MORE  FULLY  THAN  THE  COURT 
NEWSMAN  EVER  DID,  A  BACHELOR'S  PARTY, 
GIVEN  BY  MR.  BOB  SAWYER  AT  HIS  LODGINGS 
IN  THE  BOROUGH 

THEBK  is  a  repose  about  Lant  Street,  in  the  Borough, 
which  sheds  a  gentle  melancholy  upon  the  soul. 
There  are  always  a  good  many  houses  to  let  in  the  street : 
it  is  a  bye-street  too,  and  its  dulness  is  soothing.  A  house 
in  Lant  Street  would  not  come  within  the  denomination 
of  a  first-rate  residence,  in  the  strict  acceptation  of  the 
term ;  but  it  is  a  most  desirable  spot  nevertheless.  If  a 
man  wished  to  abstract  himself  from  the  world ;  to 
remove  himself  from  within  the  reach  of  temptation; 
to  place  himself  beyond  the  possibility  of  any  induce- 
ment to  look  out  of  the  window,  we  should  recommend 
him  bv  aU  means  to  go  to  Lant  Street. 

In  tnis  happy  retreat  are  colonised  a  few  clear-starchers, 
a  sprinkling  of  journeymen  bookbinders,  one  or  two  prison 
agents  for  the  Insolvent  Court,  several  small  housekeepers 
wno  are  employed  in  the  Docks,  a  handful  of  mantua- 
makers,  and  a  seasoning  of  jobbing  tailors.  The  majority 
of  the  inhabitants  either  direct  their  energies  to  the  letting 
of  furnished  apartments,  or  devote  themselves  to  the 
healthful  aud  mvigorating  pursuit  of  mangling.  The 
ohief  features  in  the  still  life  of  the  street,  are  green 
shutters,  lodging-bills,  brass  door-plates,  and  bell-handles ; 
the  principal  specimens  of  animated  nature,  the  pot-boy, 
the  muffin  jj^outh,  and  the  baked-potato  man.  The  popu- 
lation is  migratory,  usually  disappearing  on  the  verge  of 
quarter-day,  and  generally  by  night.  His  Majesty's 
revenues  are  seldom  collected  in  this  happy  valley, 
the  rents  are  dubious,  and  the  water  communication 
is  very  frequently  cut  off. 

Mr.  Bob  Sawyer  embellished  one  side  of  the  fire^  in  his 
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first-floor  front,  early  on  the  evening  for  which  he  had 
invited  Mr.  Pickwick;  and  Mr.  Ben  Allen  the  other. 
The  preparations  for  the  reception  of  visitors  appeared 
to  he  completed.  The  omhrellas  in  the  passage  had  heen 
heaped  into  the  little  comer  outside  the  haok-parloor 
door;  the  honnet  and  shawl  of  the  landlady's  servant 
had  heen  removed  from  the  hannisters ;  there  were  not 
more  than  two  pair  of  pattens  on  the  street-door  mat; 
and  a  kitchen  candle,  with  a  very  long  snuff,  humt 
cheerfully  on  the  ledge  of  the  staircase  window.  Mr. 
Bob  Sawyer  had  himself  purchased  the  spirits  at  a  wine 
vaults  in  High  Street,  and  had  returned  home  preceding 
the  bearer  wereof,  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  their 
delivery  at  the  wrong  nouse.  llie  punch  was  ready- 
made  in  a  red  pan  in  the  bedroom ;  a  little  table,  covered 
with  a  green  baize  cloth,  had  been  borrowed  from  the 
parlour,  to  play  at  cards  on;  and  the  glasses  of  the 
establishment,  together  with  those  which  had  been 
borrowed  for  the  occasion  from  the  public-house,  were 
all  drawn  up  in  a  tray,  which  was  deposited  on  the 
landing  outside  the  door. 

Notwithstanding  the  highly  satisfactory  nature  of  all 
these  arrangements,  there  was  a  cloud  on  the  counten- 
ance of  Mr.  Bob  Sawyer,  as  he  sat  by  the  fireside.  There 
was  a  sympathising  expression,  too,  in  the  features  of 
Mr.  Ben  AUen,  as  he  gazed  intently  on  the  coals  ;  and  a 
tone  of  melancholy  in  his  voice,  as  he  said,  after  a  long 
silence — 

"  Well,  it  is  unlucky  that  she  should  have  taken  it  in 
her  head  to  turn  sour,  just  on  this  occasion.  She  might 
at  least  have  waited  till  to-morrow." 

"That's  her  malevolence;  that's  her  malevolence,** 
returned  Mr.  Bob  Sawyer  vehemently.  "  She  says  that 
if  I  can  afford  to  give  a  party  I  ought  to  be  able  to  afford 
to  pay  her  confounded  *  little  bilL* 

"How  long  has  it  been  running?*'  inquired  Mr.  Ben 
Allen.  A  bill,  by-the-bye,  is  the  most  extraordinary  loco- 
motive engine  that  the  genius  of  man  ever  produced.  It 
would  keep  on  running  during  the  longest  lifetime  with- 
out ever  once  stopping  of  its  own  accord. 

"  Only  a  quarter,  and  a  month  or  so,"  replied  Mr.  Bob 
Sawyer. 

Ben  Allen  coughed  hopelessly,  and  directed  a  searching 
look  between  the  two  top  bars  of  the  stove. 

"  It'll  be  a  deuced  unpleasant  thing  if  she  takes  it  into 
her  head  to  let  out,  when  those  fellows  are  here,  won*t 
it  ?  "  said  Mr.  Ben  Allen  at  length. 
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"Horrible,"  leplied  Bob  Sawyer,  "  horrible." 

A  low  tap  was  neard  at  the  zoom  door.  Mr.  Bob  Sawyer 
looked  ezpreesively  at  his  friend,  and  bade  the  tapper  oome 
in;  whereupon  a  dirty,  slipshod  sir!  in  black  ootton 
stockings,  who  might  have  passed  for  the  neglected 
daughter  of  a  superannuated  dustman  in  very  reduced 
oiioumstanoes,  thrust  in  her  head,  and  said, 

**  Please,  Mister  Sawyer,  Missis  Raddle  wants  to  speak 
to  2/ou." 

Before  Mr.  Bob  Sawyer  could  return  any  answer,  the 
girl  suddenly  disappeared  with  a  jerk,  as  if  somebody  had 
given  her  a  violent  pull  behind ;  wis  mysterious  exit  was 
no  sooner  accomplished,  than  there  was  another  tap  at 
the  door — a  smurt  pointed  tap,  which  seemed  to  say, 
"  Here  I  am,  and  in  rm  coming." 

Mr.  Bob  Sawyer  glanced  at  his  friend  with  a  look  of 
abject  appr^ension,  and  once  more  cried  "  Oome  in." 

The  permission  was  not  at  all  necessary,  for,  before  Mr. 
Bob  Sawver  had  uttered  the  words,  a  little  fierce  woman 
bounced  into  the  room,  all  in  a  tremble  with  pckssion,  and 
pale  with  rage. 

"  Now,  Mr.  Sawyer,"  said  the  little  fierce  woman,  trying 
to  appear  verv  calm,  "  if  you'll  have  the  kindness  to  settle 
that  Httle  bill  of  mine  I'll  thank  you,  because  I've  got  my 
rent  to  pay  this  afternoon,  and  my  landlord's  a-waiting 
below  now."  Here  the  little  woman  rubbed  her  hands, 
and  looked  steadily  over  Mr.  Bob  Sawyer's  head,  at  the 
wall  behind  him. 

**  I  am  very  sorry  to  put  you  to  any  inconvenience,  Mrs. 
Baddle,"  said  Bob  Sawyer  deferentially,  **  but—" 

"Oh,  it  isn't  anj  inconvenience,"  replied  the  little 
woman,  with  a  shnll  titter.  "  I  didn't  want  it  particular 
before  to-day ;  leastwavs,  as  it  has  to  go  to  my  landlord 
directly,  it  was  as  well  for  you  to  keep  it  as  me.  You 
promised  me  this  afternoon,  Mr.  Sawyer,  and  every 
gentleman  as  has  ever  lived  here  has  kept  his  word,  Sir, 
as  of  course  anybody  who  calls  himself  a  gentleman, 
does."  And  Mrs  Baddle  tossed  her  head,  bit  her  lips, 
rubbed  her  hands  harder,  and  looked  at  the  wall  more 
steadily  than  ever.  It  was  plain  to  see,  as  Mr.  Bob 
Sawyer  remarked  in  a  stvle  of  eastern  allegory  on  a  sub- 
sequent occasion,  that  sne  was  "netting  the  steam  up." 

"  I  am  venr  sorry,  Mrs.  Baddle,  said  Bob  Sawyer  with 
all  imaginable  humilitv,  "  but  the  fact  is,  that  I  have  been 
disappointed  in  the  Oity  to-day." — Extraordinary  place 
that  city.  We  know  a  most  astonishiag  number  of  men 
who  always  are  getting  disappointed  there. 
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"  Well,  Mr.  Sawyer,"  said  Mrs.  Raddle,  planting  herself 
firmly  on  a  purple  oauUflower  in  the  Kidderminster  carpet, 
"  and  what's  that  to  me,  Sir." 

"  I — I — ^have  no  doubt,  Mrs.  Raddle,"  said  Bob  Sawyer, 
blinking  this  last  question,  '*that  before  the  middle  of 
next  week  we  shall  be  able  to  set  ourselves  quite  square, 
and  go  on  on  a  better  system,  afterwards.'* 

This  was  all  Mrs.  Raddle  wanted.  She  had  bustled  up 
to  the  apartment  of  the  unlucky  Bob  Sawyer  so  bent  upon 
going  into  a  passion,  that  in  all  probability  payment  would 
have  rather  disappointed  her  than  otherwise.  She  was  in 
excellent  order  for  a  little  relaxation  of  the  kind,  having 
just  exchanged  a  few  introductory  compliments  with  Mr. 
R.  in  the  front  kitchen. 

"Do  you  suppose,  Mr.  Sawyer,"  said  Mrs.  Raddle, 
elevating  her  voice  for  the  information  of  the  neighbours, 
"  do  you  suppose  that  I'm  a-going  day  after  day  to  let  a 
fellar  occupy  my  lodgings  as  never  thinks  of  paying  his 
rent,  nor  even  the  vety  money  laid  out  for  the  fresh  butter 
and  lump  sugar  that's  bought  for  his  breakfast,  and  the 
very  milk  that's  took  in,  at  the  street  door?  Do  yon  sup- 
pose a  hard-working  and  industrious  woman  as  has  lived 
m  this  street  for  twenty  years  (ten  years  over  the  way, 
and  nine  years  and  three-quarters  in  this  veiy  house)  has 
nothing  else  to  do,  but  to  work  herself  to  death  after  a 
parcel  of  lazy  idle  fellars,  that  are  always  smoking  and 
drinking,  and  lounging,  when  they  ought  to  be  glad  to 
turn  their  hands  to  anything  that  would  help  'em  to  pay 
their  bills?    Do  you— " 

**My  good  soul,"  interposed  Mr.  Benjamin  Allen, 
soothingly. 

'*  Have  the  goodness  to  keep  your  observashuns  to  your- 
self. Sir,  I  beg,"  said  Mrs.  RadcUe,  suddenly  arresting  the 
rapid  torrent  of  her  speech,  and  addressing  the  third  party 
with  impressive  slowness  and  solemnity.  "  I  am  not  aweer. 
Sir,  that  you  have  any  right  to  adaress  your  conversa- 
tion to  me.  I  don't  think  I  let  these  apartments  to  you, 
Sir." 

No,  you  certainly  did  not,"  said  Mr.  Benjamin  Alien. 
Very  good,  Sir,'^  responded  Mrs.  Raddle,  with  lofty 
politeness.  *'  Then  p'r'aps,  Sir,  you'll  confine  yourself  to 
breaking  the  arms  and  legs  of  the  poor  people  in  the 
hospitals,  and  keep  yourself  to  yourself.  Sir,  or  there  may 
be  some  persons  here  as  will  make  you,  Sir." 

"But  you  are  such  an  unreasonable  woman,"  remon- 
strated Mr.  Benjamin  AUen. 

**  I  beg  ^our  parding,  youn^  man,"  said  Mrs.  Raddle,  it) 
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a  cold  perspiration  of  anger.  *'But  will  you  have  the 
goodness  just  to  call  me  that,  again,  Sir  ?  " 

"  I  didn't  make  use  of  the  word  in  any  invidious 
manner,  ma'am,"  replied  Mr.  Benjamin  Allen,  growing 
somewhat  uneasy  on  nis  own  account. 

"I  beg  your  parding,  young  man,"  demanded  Mrs. 
Raddle  in  a  louder  and  more  imperative  tone.  *'  But  who 
do  you  call  a  woman  ?  Did  you  make  that  remark  to  me, 
Sir?" 

'*  Why,  bless  my  heart  I "  said  Mr.  Benjamin  AUen. 

**  Did  you  apply  that  name  to  me,  I  ask  of  you.  Sir  ?  " 
interrupted  Mrs.  Raddle  with  intense  fierceness,  throwing 
the  door  wide  open. 

*'  Why,  of  course  I  did,"  replied  Mr.  Benjamin  Allen. 

*'  Yes,  of  course  you  did,"  said  Mrs.  Raddle,  backing 
gradually  to  the  door,  and  raising  her  voice  to  its  loudest 
pitch,  for  the  special  behoof  of  Mr.  Raddle  in  the  kitchen. 
•*  Yes,  of  course  you  did,  and  everybody  knows  that  they 
may  safely  insult  me  in  my  own  'ouse  while  my  husband 
sits  sleeping  downstairs,  and  taking  no  more  notice  than 
if  I  was  a  dog  in  the  streets.  He  ought  to  be  ashamed  of 
himself  (here  Mrs.  Raddle  sobbed)  to  allow  his  wife  to  be 
treated  in  this  way  by  a  parcel  of  youne  cutters  and  carvers 
of  live  people's  bodies,  that  disgraces  the  lodgings  (another 
sob),  and  leaving  her  exposed  to  all  manner  of  abuse,  a 
base  faint-hearted,  timorous  wretch,  that's  afraid  to  come 
up  stairs,  and  face  the  ruffinly  creatures — that's  afraid — 
that's  afraid  to  come."  Mrs.  Raddle  paused  to  listen 
whether  the  repetition  of  the  taunt  had  roused  her  better 
half;  and,  finding  that  it  had  not  been  successful,  pro- 
ceeded to  descend  the  stairs  with  sobs  innumerable,  when 
there  came  a  loud  double  knock  at  the  street  door: 
whereupon  she  burst  into  an  hysterical  fit  of  weeping, 
accompanied  with  dismal  moans,  which  was  prolonged 
until  the  knock  had  been  repeated  six  times,  when,  in  an 
uncontrollable  burst  of  mental  agony,  she  threw  down  all 
the  umbrellas,  and  disappeared  into  the  back  parlour, 
closing  the  door  after  her  with  an  awful  crash. 

**  Does  Mr.  Sawyer  live  here  ?  "  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  when 
the  door  was  opened. 

"  Yes,"  said  the  girl,  "  first  floor.  It's  the  door  straight 
afore  you,  when  you  gets  to  the  top  of  the  stairs." — Having 
given  this  instruction,  the  handmaid,  who  had  been 
brought  up  among  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  Southwark, 
disappeared  with  the  candle  in  her  hand  down  the  kitchen 
stairs,  perfectly  satisfied  that  she  had  done  every  thing 
that  could  possibly  be  required  of  her  under  the  circum- 
stances. 
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Mr.  Snodgrass,  who  entered  last,  seoured  the  street  door, 
after  several  ineffectual  efforts,  by  putting  up  the  ohain ; 
and  the  friends  stumbled  up  stairs,  where  they  were 
received  by  Mr.  Bob  Sawyer,  who  had  been  afraid  to  go 
down  lest  he  should  be  wavlaid  by  Mrs.  Baddle. 

**  How  are  you  ?  "  said  the  disoomffteJ  student — **  Qlad 
to  see  you, — take  care  of  the  glasses."  This  caution  was 
addressed  to  Mr.  Pickwick,  who  had  put  his  hat  in  the 
tray. 

"  Dear  me,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  **  I  beg  your  pardon." 

"  Don*t  mention  it,  don't  mention  it,"  said  Bob  Sawyer. 
"  I'm  rather  confined  for  room  here,  but  you  must  put  up 
with  all  that,  when  you  come  to  see  a  young  bachelor. 
Walk  in.  You've  seen  this  gentleman  before,  I  think  ?  " 
Mr.  Pickwick  shook  hands  with  Mr.  Benjamin  Allen,  and 
his  friends  followed  his  example.  They  had  scarcely  tAken 
their  seats  when  there  was  another  double  knock. 

*'  I  hope  that's  Jack  Hopkins  I "  said  Mr.  Bob  Sawyer, 
**  Hush.    Yes,  it  is.    Come  up,  Jack ;  come  up." 

A  heavy  footstep  was  heard  upon  the  stairs,  and  Jack 
Hopkins  presented  himself.  He  wore  a  black  velvet  waist- 
coat, with  thunder-and-lightning  buttons;  and  a  blue 
striped  shirt,  with  a  white  false  collar. 

"  You're  late,  Jack  7  "  said  Mr.  Benjamin  Allen. 

**  Been  detained  at  Bartholomew's,"  replied  Hopkins. 

"Anything  new?" 

"No,  nothing  particular.  Bather  a  good  aooldent 
brought  into  the  casualty  ward." 

"  What  was  that,  Sir  ?  "  inquired  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"  Only  a  man  fallen  out  of  a  four  pair  of  stairs'  window ; 
— but  it's  a  very  fair  case— very  fair  case  indeed.'* 

**  Do  you  mean  that  the  patient  is  in  a  fair  way  to 
recover?"  inquired  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"No,"  replied  Hopkins,  carelessly.  "No,  I  should 
rather  say  he  wouldn't.  There  must  be  a  splendid  opera- 
tion though,  to-morrow — magnificent  sight  if  Slasher  does 
It." 

"  You  consider  Mr.  Slasher  a  good  operator?  "  said  Mr. 
Pickwick. 

"  Best  alive,"  replied  Hopkins.  "  Took  a  boy's  leg  out 
of  the  socket  last  week — boy  ate  fiYe  apples  and  a  ginger- 
bread cake — exactly  two  minutes  after  it  was  all  over,  Doy 
said  he  wouldn't  lie  there  to  be  made  game  of ;  and  he'a 
tell  his  mother  if  they  didn't  begin." 

"  Dear  me  t "  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  astonished. 

"  Pooh  I  That's  nothmg,  that  ain't,"  said  Jack  Hopkins. 
"  Is  it.  Bob  ? " 
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"  Nothing  at  all,"  replied  Mr.  Bob  Sawyer. 

"  By-the-bye,  Bob,"  said  Hopkins,  with  a  aoaroely  per- 
ceptible glance  at  Mr.  Piokwick's  attentive  face,  "  we  nad 
a  ourious  accident  last  night.  A  child  was  brought  in, 
who  had  swallowed  a  necklace." 

"  Swallowed  what.  Sir  ?  "  interrupted  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"  A  necklace,"  replied  Jack  Hopkins.  "  Not  all  at  once, 
you  know,  that  would  be  too  much — you  couldn't  swallow 
that,  if  the  child  did— eh,  Mr.  Pickwick,  ha !  ha  I  "—Mr. 
Hopkins  appeared  highly  gratified  with  his  own  pleasantry ; 
and  continued — "  No,  the  way  was  this ;— child's  parents 
were  poor  people  who  lived  in  a  court.  Child's  eldest 
sister  bought  a  necklace,— common  necklace,  made  of 
large  black  wooden  beads.  Child,  being  fond  of  toys, 
cribbed  the  necklace,  hid  it,  played  with  it,  cut  the  string, 
and  swallowed  a  bead.  Child  thought  it  capital  fun, 
went  back  next  day,  and  swallowed  another  bead." 

**  Bless  my  heart,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick, "  what  a  dreadful 
thing  1    I  beg  your  pardon,  Sir.    Go  on." 

"  Next  day,  child  swallowed  two  beads ;  the  day  after 
that,  he  treated  himself  to  three,  and  so  on,  till  in  a  week's 
time  he  had  got  through  the  necklace,  five-and- twenty 
beads  in  all.  The  sister,  who  was  an  industrious  girl,  and 
seldom  treated  herself  to  a  bit  of  fineir,  cried  her  eyes 
out,  at  the  loss  of  the  necklace ;  looked  high  and  low  for 
it;  but  I  needn't  say  didn't  find  it.  A  few  days  after- 
wards the  family  were  at  dinner — baked  shoulder  of 
mutton,  and  potatoes  under  it — the  child,  who  wasn't 
hungiy,  was  playing  about  the  room,  when  suddenly  there 
was  heard  a  devil  of  a  noise,  like  a  small  hail  storm. 
*  Don't  do  that,  my  boy,*  said  the  father.  '  I  ain't  a-doin' 
nothing,'  said  the  child.  <  Well,  don't  do  it  again,'  said 
the  father.  There  was  a  short  silence,  and  then  the  noise 
began  again,  worse  than  ever.  '  If  you  don't  mind  what 
I  say,  my  boy,'  said  the  father,  'you'll  find  yourself  in 
bed,  in  something  less  than  a  pig  s  whisper.'  He  gave 
the  child  a  shake  to  make  him  obedient,  and  such  a  rattl- 
ing ensued  as  nobody  ever  heard  before.  '  Why,  damme, 
it's  in  the  child ! '  said  the  father,  '  he's  got  the  croup  in 
the  wrong  place  1 '  '  No  I  haven't,  father,'  said  the  child, 
beginning  to  cry, '  it's  the  necklace ;  I  swallowed  it,  father.' 
7— The  father  caught  the  child  up,  and  ran  with  him  to 
the  hospital :  the  beads  in  the  boy's  stomach  rattling  all 
the  way  with  the  jolting ;  and  the  people  looking  up  in 
the  air,  and  down  in  the  cellars  to  see  wnere  the  unusual 
sound  came  from.  He's  in  the  hospital  now,"  said  Jack 
Hopkins, "  and  he  makes  such  a  devil  of  a  noise  when  he 
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walks  about,  that  they're  obliged  to  muffle  him  in  a  watch- 
man's coat,  for  feetr  he  should  wake  the  patients  t " 

"  That's  the  most  extraordinary  case  I  ever  heard  of/' 
said  Mr.  Pickwick,  with  an  emphatic  blow  on  the  table. 

"  Oh,  that's  nothing,"  said  Jack  Hopkins ;  "  is  it,  Bob  ?  " 

**  Certainly  not,"  Replied  Mr.  Bob  Sawyer. 

"Veiy  singular  things  occur  in  our  profession,  I  oan 
assure  you,  Sir,"  said  Hopkins. 

"So  I  should  be  disposed  to  imagine,"  replied  Mr. 
Pickwick. 

Another  knock  at  the  door,  announced  a  laree-headed 
young  man  in  a  black  wis,  who  brought  with  him  a  soor- 
butic  youth  in  a  long  stocK.  The  next  comer  was  a  gentle- 
man in  a  shirt  emblazoned  with  pink  anchors,  who  was 
closely  followed  by  a  pale  youth  with  a  plated  watohgnard. 
The  arrival  of  a  prim  personage  in  clean  linen  and  cloth 
boots  rendered  the  party  complete.  The  little  table  with 
the  green  baize  cover  was  wheeled  out;  the 'first  instal- 
ment of  punch  was  brought  in,  in  a  white  jog ;  and  the 
succeeding  three  hours  were  devoted  to  vmgt-tm  at  six- 
pence a  dozen,  which  was  only  once  interrupted  by  a 
slight  dispute  between  the  scorbutic  youth  and  tne  gentle- 
man with  the  pink  anchors ;  in  the  course  of  whicn,  the 
scorbutic  youi^  intimated  a  burning  desire  to  pull  the 
nose  of  the  gentleman  with  the  emblenis  of  hope,  in  reply 
to  which,  that  individual  expressed  his  decided  unwilling- 
ness to  accept  of  any  *'  sauce  "  on  gratuitous  terms,  either 
from  the  irascible  young  gentleman  with  the  soorbntic 
countenance,  or  any  other  person  who  was  ornamented 
with  a  head. 

When  the  last  "  natural "  had  been  declared,  and  the 
profit  and  loss  account  of  fish  and  sixpences  adjusted,  to 
the  satisfaction  of  all  parties,  Mr.  Bob  Sawyer  rang  for 
supper,  and  the  visitors  squeezed  themselves  into  comers 
while  it  was  getting  ready. 

It  was  not  so  easilv  f^ot  ready  as  some  people  may 
imagine.  First  of  all,  it  was  necessary  to  awaken  the 
girl,  who  had  fallen  asleep  with  her  face  on  the  kitchen 
table ;  this  took  a  little  time,  and,  even  when  she  did 
answer  the  bell,  another  quarter  of  an  hour  was  consumed 
in  fruitless  endeavours  to  impart  to  her  a  faint  and  distant 
glimmering  of  reason.  The  man  to  whom  the  order  for 
the  oysters  had  been  sent,  had  not  been  told  to  open  them ; 
it  is  a  veiy  difficult  thing  to  open  an  oyster  with  a  limp 
knife  or  a  two-pronged  fork,  and  very  little  was  done  in 
this  way.  Very  little  of  the  beef  was  done  either;  and 
the  ham  (which  was  also  from  the  German  sausage-shop 
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round  the  oomer)  was  in  a  similM  piedloament  However, 
there  was  plenty  of  porter  in  a  tin  can ;  and  the  cheese 
went  a  great  way,  for  it  was  veiy  strong.  60  upon  the 
whole,  perhaps,  the  supper  was  quite  as  good  as  such 
matters  usually  are. 

After  supper  another  jug  of  punch  was  nut  upon  the 
table,  together  with  a  paper  of  cigars,  and  a  couple  of 
bottles  of  spirits.  Then  there  was  an  awful  pause ;  and 
this  awful  pause  was  occasioned  by  a  veiy  common  occur- 
rence in  this  sort  of  places,  but  a  veiy  embuaeassing  one 
notwithstanding. 

The  fact  is,  that  the  girl  was  washing  the  daases.  The 
establishment  boasted  four ;  we  do  not  recoxd  the  circum- 
stance as  at  all  derogatory  to  Mrs.  Baddle,  for  there  never 
was  a  lodging-house  yet,  that  was  not  short  of  glasses. 
The  landlady's  glasses  were  little  thin  blown  glass  tumblen, 
and  those  wnich  had  been  borrowed  from  the  pubUc  house 
were  oreat,  dropsical,  bloated  articles,  each  supported  on 
a  hugh  gouty  leg.  This  would  have  been  in  itself  suffi- 
cient to  have  possessed  the  company  with  the  real  state 
of  afiairs ;  but  the  young  woman-of-all-work  had  prevented 
the  possibility  of  any  misconception  urising  in  the  mind 
of  any  gentleman  upon  the  subject,  by  forcibly  draffging 
every  man's  glass  away,  long  before  he  had  finished  his 
beer,  and  audibly  stating,  despite  the  winks  and  interrup- 
tions of  Mr.  Bob  Sawyer,  that  it  was  to  be  conveyed  down 
stairs,  and  washed  forthwith. 

It  is  a  very  ill  wind  that  blows  nobody  any  good.  The 
prim  man  in  the  cloth  boots,  who  had  been  unsuccessfully 
attempting  to  make  a  joke  during  the  whole  time  the 
round  game  lasted,  saw  his  opportunity,  and  availed 
himself  of  it.  The  instant  the  glasses  disappeared  he 
conunenced  a  long  story  about  a  great  public  character, 
whose  name  he  had  forgotten,  making  a  particularly  happy 
reply  to  another  eminent  and  illustrious  individuaJ  whom 
he  had  never  been  able  to  identify.  He  enlarged  at  some 
length  and  with  great  minuteness  upon  divers  collateral 
circumstances,  distinctly  connected  with  the  anecdote  in 
hand,  but  for  the  life  of  him  he  couldn't  recollect  at  that 
precise  moment  what  the  anecdote  was,  although  he  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  telling  the  story  with  great  applause 
for  the  last  ten  years. 

**  Dear  me,"  said  the  prim  man  in  the  cloth  boots,  **  it  is 
a  very  extraordinary  circumstance.** 

**  I  am  sorry  you  have  forgotten  it,"  said  Mr.  Bob  Sawyer, 
glancing  eagerly  at  the  door,  as  he  thought  he  heard  the 
noise  of  glasses  jingling — "  very  sorry." 

»7 
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'*  So  am  I,"  rosposuied  the^  prim  man,  '*  because  I  kBow 
it  would  have  afforded  so  much  amusement.  Never  mind ; 
I  daze  say  I  shall  manage  to  recollect  it,  in  the  course  of 
half-an-hour  or  so.*' 

The  prim  man  arrived  at  this  point,  just  as  the  glasses 
oame  back,  when  Mr»  Bob  Sawyer,  who  had  been  absorbed 
inattention  during  the  whole  time,  said  he  should  very 
much  like  to  hear  Uie  end  of^  it,  for,  bo  far  as  it  went,  it 
w^,  without  exception  the  very  best  story  he  had  ever 
heard. 

The  sight  of  the  tumhiers  restored  Bob  Sawyer  to  a 
degree  of  eq^aanimity  which  he  had  not  possessed  since 
his  interview  with  his  landlady.  His  face  brightened  up 
and  he  began  to  feel  quite  convivial. 

"  Now,  Betsy,"  saiq  Mr.  Bob  Sawyer,  with  great  suavity, 
and  dispersing,  at  the  same  time,  the  tumultuous  litti« 
mob  of  glasses  thfit  the  girl  had  collected  in  the  centre  of 
the  table ;  "  no^,  Betsy,  the  warm  water :  be  brisk,  there's 
a  good  girl." 

"You  can't, have  no  wan^  water/*  replied  Betsy. 

"  No  warm  water  1 "  exclaimed  Mr.  Bob  Sawyer. 

"  No,"  said  the  girl,  with  a  shake  of  the  head  which 
expressed  a  more  decided  negative  than  the  most  copious 
language  cou^d  have  conveyed.  "  Missis  Kaddle  said  you 
wam't  to  have  none." 

The  surprise  depicted  pn  the  countenances  of  his  guests 
imparted  new  courage  to  the  host. 

"  Bring  up  the  warm  water  instantly — instantly !  '*  said 
Mi.  Bob  Sawyer,  with  desperate  sternness. 

"No;  I  can't,"  replied  the  girl';  "  Missis  Raddle  raked 
out  the  kitchen  fix^  afore  she  went  to  bed,  ^nd  locked  up 
thekittte,"  ., 

"  ph,  neve^  mind ;  never  mind. .  Pray  aon't  disturb 
yourselE  about  such  a  trifle,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  observing 
the  conflict  of  Bob  Savryer's  passions,  as  depicted  in  his 
oountenance,  "cold  water  will  do. very  well." 

"  Oh,  admirably,"  said  Mr.  Benjamin  Allen. 

"  My  landlady  is  subject  to  some  slight  attacks  of 
mentaJ  derangement,"  remarked  Bob  Sawyer  with  a 
ghastly  smile;  "  I  fear  I  must  give  ber  warning." 

"  No,  don't,"  said  Ben  Allen. 

"  I  fear  I  must,"  said  Bob  with  heroic  firmness.  '.^  TU 
pay  her  what  I  owe  hei^  and  give  her  warning  to-monow 
morning."  Poor  fellow  I  how  devoutly  he  wished  he 
could! 

Mr..  Bob  Saber's  heart-sickening  attempts  to  rally 
under  this  last  blow  communicated  a  dispiriting  influence 
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to  the  oompaoLj,  the  greater  part  of  whomi  with  the  view 
of  raising  their  spirits,  attached  themselves  with  extra 
cordiality  to  the  cold  brandy  and  water,  the  first  percep- 
tible effects  of  which  were  displayed  in  a  renewal  of  hos- 
tilities between  the  scorbutic  youth  and  the  gentleman  in 
the  sanguine  shirt.  The  belligerents  vented  their  feelings 
of  mutual  contempt,  for  some  time,  in  a  variety  of  frown- 
ings  and  snortings,  until  at  last  the  scorbutic  youth  felt 
it  necessaiy  to  come  to  a  more  explicit  understanding  on 
the  matter,  when  the  following  clear  understanding  &>ok 
place. 

"  Sawyer  "  said  the  scorbutic  youth,  in  a  loud  voice. 

•*  Well,  Noddy,"  replied  Mr.  Bob  Sawyer. 

"  I  should  be  very  sorry,  Sawyer,"  said  Mr.  Noddy,  "  to 
create  any  unpleasantness  at  any  friend's  table,  and  much 
less  at  yours.  Sawyer, — very ;  but  I  must  take  this  oppor- 
tunity of  informing  Mr.  Gunter  that  he  is  no  gentleman." 

"  And.  /  should  be  very  sor.|py,  Sawyer,  to  create  any 
disturbance  in  the  street  in  which  you  reside,"  said  Mn 
Gunter,  ''but  I'm  afraid  I  shall  be  under  the  necessity  of 
alarming  the  neighbours  by  throwing  the  person  who  has 
just  spoken,  out  o'  window." 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  that,  Sir  ?  "  inquired  Mr.  Noddy. 

"  What  I  say.  Sir,"  replied  Mr.  Gunter. 

"  I  should  like  to  see  yoa  do  it,  Sir,"  said  Mr.  Noddy. 

"  You  shall /eeZ  me  do  it  in  half-a-minute.  Sir,"  replied 
Mr.  Gunter. 

"  I  request  that  you'll  favour  me  with  your  card.  Sir,* 
said  Mr.  Nodd^. 

"  m  do  nothing  of  the  kind.  Sir,"  replied  Mr.  Gunter. 

"  Why  not,  Sir  ?  "  inquired  Mr.  Noddy. 

**  Because  you'll  stick  it  up  over  your  chimney-piece, 
and  delude  your  visitors  into  the  false  belief  that  a  gentle- 
man has  been  to  see  you.  Sir,"  replied  Mr.  Gunter. 

"  Sir,  a  friend  of  mine  shall  wait  on  you  in  the  morning," 
said  Mr.  Noddy. 

"  Sir,  I'm  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  the  caution,  and 
I'll  leave  particular  directions  with  the  servant  to  lock  up 
the  spoons,"  replied  Mr.  Gunter. 

At  this  point  the  remainder  of  the  guests  interposed, 
and  remonstrated  with  both  parties  on  the  impropriety  of 
their  conduct,  on  which  Mr.  Noddy  begged  to  state  that 
his  father  was  quite  as  respectable  as  Mr.  Gunter's 
father ;  to  which  Mr.  Gunter  replied  that  his  father  was 
to  the  full  as  respectable  as  Mr.  Noddy's  father,  and  that 
his  father's  son  was  as  good  a  man  as  Mr.  Noddy,  any  day 
in  the  week.    As  this  announcement  seemed  the  prelude 
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to  a  xeoomxnencement  of  the  dispute,  there  was  another 
interference  on  the  part  of  the  company;  and  a  vast 
quantity  of  talking  and  clamouring  ensued,  in  the  course 
of  which  Mr.  Noddy  gradually  allowed  his  feelings  to 
overpower  him,  and  professed  that  he  had  ever  enter- 
tained a  devoted  personal  attachment  towards  Mr.  Qunter. 
To  this  Mr.  Gunter  replied  that,  upon  the  whole,  he  rather 
preferred  Mr.  Noddv  to  his  own  hrother ;  on  hearing  which 
admission,  Mr.  Noddy  magnanimously  rose  from  his  seat, 
and  proffered  his  hand  to  Mr.  Gunter.  Mr.  Gunter 
grasped  it  with  affecting  fervour;  and  everybody  said 
that  the  whole  dispute  had  been  conducted  in  a  manner 
which  was  highly  nonourable  to  botii  parties  concerned. 

**  Now,"  said  Jack  Hopkins,  "  just  to  set  us  going  again. 
Bob,  I  don*t  mind  singing  a  song."  And  Hopkins,  incited 
hereto,  by  tumultuous  applause,  plunged  himself  at  once 
into  "  The  King,  God  bless  him,"  which  he  sang  as  loud 
as  he  could,  to  a  novel  air,  compounded  of  the  "  Bay  of 
Biscay,"  and  **  A  Frog  he  would." — ^The  chorus  was  the 
essence  of  the  song,  and  as  each  gentleman  sang  it  to  the 
tune  he  knew  best,  the  effect  was  very  striking  indeed. 

It  was  at  the  end  of  the  chorus  to  the  first  verse,  that 
Mr.  Pickwick  held  up  his  hand  in  a  listening  attitude, 
and  said,  as  soon  as  silence  was  restored — 

"  Hush  t  I  beg  your  pardon.  I  thought  I  heard  some- 
body calling  from  up  stairs." 

A  profound  silence  immediately  ensued ;  and  Mr.  Bob 
Sawyer  was  observed  to  turn  pale. 

**  1  tiiink  I  hear  it  now,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick.  "  Have 
the  goodness  to  6pen  the  door." 

The  door  was  no  sooner  opened  than  all  doubt  on  the 
subject  was  removed. 

*'Mr.  Sawyer— Mr.  Sawyer,"  screamed  a  voice  from 
the  two-pair  Jandins . 

<*It*s  my  landlady,"  said  Bob  Sawyer,  looking  round 
him  with  great  dismay.    "  Yes,  Mrs.  lUddle." 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  this,  Mr.  Sawyer  ?  "  replied  the 
voice,  with. great  shrillness  and  rapimty  of  utterance. 
'*  Ain't  it  enough  to  be  swindled  out  of  one's  rent,  and 
money  lent  out  of  pocket  besides,  and  abused  and  insulted 
by  your  friends  that  dares  to  call  themselves  men,  without 
having  the  house  turned  out  of  window,  and  noise  enough 
made  to  bring  the  fire-engines  here,  at  two  o'clock  in  the 
morning  ? — Turn  them  wretches  away." 

"You  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  yourselves,"  said  the 
voice  of  Mr.  Raddle,  which  appeared  to  proceed  from 
beneath  some  distant  bed-clothes. 
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*'  Ashamed  ol  themselves  f "  said  Mxs.  Baddle,  *'  Why 
don't  you  go  down  and  knock  'em  eveiy  one  down  staizs  ? 
You  would  if  ^oa  was  a  man." 

'*  I  should  if  I  was  a  doxen  men,  my  dear,"  replied 
Mr.  Baddle,  pacifically,  "  but  they've  rather  the  advan- 
tage of  me  in  numbers,  my  dear." 

"  Ugh,  you  coward  I "  replied  Mrs.  Baddle,  with  supreme 
contempt.  **  Do  you  mean  to  turn  them  wretches  out,  or 
not,  Mr.  Sawyer?" 

"  They're  going,  Mrs.  Baddle,  they're  going,"  said  the 
miserable  Bob.  **  I  am  afraid  you'd  better  go,"  said  Mr. 
Bob  Sawyer  to  his  friends.  "  I  thought  you  were  making 
too  much  noise." 

'*  It's  a  very  unfortunate  thing,"  said  the  prim  man. 
"  Just  as  we  were  getting  so  comfortable  too  1 "  The 
fact  was,  the  prim  man  was  just  beginning  to  have  a 
dawning  recollection  of  the  story  he  hsd  forgotten. 

"  It's  hiudly  to  be  borne,"  said  the  prim  man,  looking 
round.    "  Hardly  to  be  borne,  is  it  ?  " 

"Not  to  be  endured,"  replied  Jack  Hopkins;  "let's 
have  the  other  verse,  Bob.    Gome,  here  goes." 

"No,  no.  Jack,  don't,"  interposed  Bob  Sawyer;  "it's 
a  capital  song,  but  I  am  afraid  we  had  better  not  have 
the  other  verse.  They  are  very  violent  people,  the  people 
of  the  house." 

"  Shall  I  step  up  stairs,  and  pitch  into  the  landlord  ?  " 
inquired  Hopkms,  "  or  keep  on  ringing  the  bell,  or  go  and 
groan  on  the  stairnase?    You  may  command  me,  &b." 

"  I  am  very  much  indebted  to  you  for  your  friendship 
and  good  nature,  Hopkins,"  said  the  wretched  Mr.  Bob 
Sawyer,  "  but  I  think  the  best  plan  to  avoid  any  further 
dispute  is  for  us  to  break  up  at  once." 

"  Now,  Mr.  Sawyer,"  screamed  the  shrill  voice  of  Mrs. 
Baddle,  "  are  them  brutes  going  ?  " 

"  They're  only  looking  for  their  hats,  Mrs.  Baddle," 
said  Bob ;  "  th^  are  going  directlv." 

"  Goin|  t "  said  Mrs.  BMdle,  thrusting  her  night-cap 
over  the  bannisters  just  as  Mr.  Pickwick,  followed  by  Mr. 
Tupman,  emerged  from  the  sitting-room.  "  Going  1  what 
did  they  ever  come  for  7  '* 

"  My  dear  ma'am,"  remonstrated  Mr.  Pickwick,  looking 
up. 

"  Gtet  along  with  you,  you  old  wretch  I "  replied  Mrs. 
Baddle,  hastUy  withdrawing  the  night-cap.  "  Old  enough 
to  be  his  grandfather,  you  viUin !  You're  worse  than  any 
of  *em." 

Mr.  Pickwick  found  it  in  vain  to  protest  his  innocence. 
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so  hunitsd  down  stairs  into  the  sti^et,  whither  he  was 
closely  followed  hy  Mr.  Tupman,  Mr.  WinklO)  and  Mr. 
Snodgrass.  Mr.  Ben  Allen,  who  was  dismally  depressed 
With  spirits  and  agitation,  accompanied  them  as  far  as 
London  Bridge,  and  in  the  course  of  the  walk  confided  to 
Mr.  Winkle,  as  an  especially  sensible  person  to  intrust  the 
secret  to,  that  he  was  resolved  to  cut  the  throat  of  any 
gentleman  except  Mr.  Bob  Sawyer  who  should  aspire  to 
the  affections  of  his  sister  Arabella.  Having  expressed 
his  determination  to  perform  this  painful  duty  of  a  brother 
with  proper  firmness,  he  burst  into  tears,  knocked  his  hat 
over  nis  eyes,  and,  making  the  best  of  his  way  back, 
knocked  double  knocks  at  the  door  of  the  Borough  Market, 
and  took  short  naps  on  the  steps  alternately,  till  day- 
break, under  the  finn  impression  that  he  lived  there,  and 
had  forgotten  the  key. 

The  visitors  having  all  departed,  in  compliance  with 
the  rather  pressing  request  of  Mrs.  Baddle,  the  luckless 
Mr.  Bob  Sawyer  was  left  alone,  to  meditate  on  the 
probable  events  of  the  morrow,  and  the  pleasures  of  the 
evening. 

CHAPTER  XXXn 

MR.  WELLER  THE  ELDER  DELIVERS  SOME  CRITICAL 
SENTIMENTS  RESPECTING  UTERARY  COMPOSI- 
TION;  AND,  ASSISTED  BY  HIS  SON  SAMUEL 
PAYS  A  SMALL  INSTALMENT  OF  RETALIATION 
TO  THE  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  REVEREND  GENTLE- 
MAN WITH  THE  RED  NOSE 

THB  morning  of  the  thirteenth  of  February,  which  the 
readers  of  this  authentic  naarmtive  know,  as  well  aa 
we  do,  to  have  been  the  day  immediatelyjpreoeding  that 
which  was  appointed  for  th«  trial  of  Mrs.  Bardeirs  action, 
was  a  busy  time  for  Mr.  Samuel  Weller,  who  was  perpetu- 
ally engaged  in  travelling  from  the  George  and  Vulture  to 
Mr.  Perker's  chambers  and  back  again,  from  and  between 
the  hours  of  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  two  in  the 
afternoon,  both  inclusive.  Not  that  there  was  anything 
whatever  to  be  done,  for  the  consultation  had  taken  place, 
and  the  course  of  proceeding  to  be  adopted,  had  been 
finally  determined  on,  but  Mr.  Pickwick  being  in  a  most 
extreme  state  of  excitement,  persevered  in  constantly 
sending  small  notes  to  his  attorney,  merely  containing 
the  enquiry,  *'  Dear  Perker, — Is  all  going  on  well  ?  "  to 
which  Mr.  Perker  invariably  forwarded  the  reply,  "  Dear 
Pickwick — As  well  as  possible  " ;   the  fact  being  as  we 
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hare  alrdiidy  hinted  thai  theire  was  nothiiig  whatoTor  to 
go  on,  either  well  orilt,  until  the  sitting  of  the  court  on 
the  following  morning.  ' 

But  people  who  go  voluntarily  to  law,  or  axe  taken 
forcibly  there,  for  the  fint  time,  may  be  allowed  to  labour 
mider  some  temporarj^  Irritation  and  anxiety :  and  Bam, 
with  a  due  allowance  for  the  frailties  of  human  nature, 
obeyed  ail  his  master's  behests  with  that*  imperturtMble 
good  humour  and  unruffable  composure  which  formed 
one  of  his  most  striking  and  amiable  characteristics. 

Sam  had  solaced  himself  with  a  most  agreeable  little 
dinner,  and  was  waiting  at  the  bar  for  the  glass  of  waim 
mixture  in  which  Mr.  Pickwick  had 'requested  him  to 
drown  the  fatigues  of  his  morning's  w^ks,  when  a  ycnng 
boy  of  about  uiree  feet  high,  or  thereabouts,  in  a  hairy 
cap  and  fustian  overalls,  whose  gaib  beepokea  laudable 
ambition  to  attain  in  time  the  elevation  of  an  hostler, 
entered  the  passage  of  the  George  and  Vulture,  and 
looked  first  up  the  stairs,  and  then  along  the  passage, 
and  then  into  the  bar,  as  if  in  search  of  someoody  to 
whom  he  bore  a  commission;  whereupon  the  barmiiid, 
conceiTing  it  not  improbable  that  the  said  commission 
might  be  directed  to  trhe  tea  or  table  spoons  of  the 
establishment,  accncrted  the  boy  with 

"  Now,  young  man,  what  do  ymi  want?  " 

**  Is  there  anybody  here,  named  Sam  ?  '*  inquired  the 
youth,  in  a  loud  Toioe  of  treble  quality. 

**  What's  the  tother  name?"  said  Sam  Weller,  looking 
round. 

"How  should  I  know?"  brisMy  replied  the  young 
gentleman  below  the  haity  cap. 

"  You're  a  sharp  boy,  you  are,"  said  Mr.  Weller;  "  only 
I  wouldn't  show  that  Weryftae  edge  tdo  much,  if  I  was 
you,  in  case  anybody  took  it  off.  What  do  you  mean  by 
comin*  to  a  hot-el,  and  asking  after  Sam,  lith  as  nraoh 
politeness  as  a  vild  Indian  ?  " 

"'Cos  an  old  genTm'n  told  me  to,"  replied  the  boy. 

"What  old  gen'l'm'n?"itiqtiired  Sam,  with  deep  dis- 
dain. 

"  Him  as  drives  a  Ipswich  coach,  and  uses  our  parlour ' ' 
— rejoined  the  boy.  "  He  told  me  yesterday  momin'  to 
come  to  the  G«orge  in  Wulture  this  arterhoon,  and  ask 
for  Sam." 

"It's  my  faCfeer,  my  dear"-i-^said  Mr.  Weller,  turning 
with  an  expiratory  air  to  the  young  lady  in  the  balr; 
"blessed  if  I  think  he  hardly  knows  wot  my  other  name 
is.    Veil,  young  brookiley  sprout,  Wot  then  ?  " 
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"  Wbv  then,"  said  the  boy,  "  you  woe  to  oome  to  him 
at  six  oVslook  to  our  'ouee  'oob  he  wants  to  see  you — Blue 
Boar,  Leaden'all  Markit.    Shall  I  say  you're  oomin*  ?  " 

**  You  may  wenture  on  that  'ere  statement,  Sir,"  replied 
Sam.  And  thiu  empowered,  the  young  gentleman  walked 
away,  awakening  all  the  echoes  in  George  Yard  aa  he  did 
BO,  with  several  chaste  and  extremely  correct  imitations 
of  a  drover's  whistle,  delivered  in  a  tone  ol  peculiar  rich- 
ness and  volume. 

Mr.  Weller  having  obtained  leave  of  absence  from  Mr. 
Pickwick,  who,  in  hu  then  state  of  excitement  and  wonr 
was  bv  no  means  displeased  at  being  left  alone,  set  fortn 
long  before  the  ampointed  hour;  and  having  plenty  of 
time  at  his  disposal,  sauntered  down  as  far  as  the  Mansion 
House,  where  he  paused  and  contemplated,  with  a  face  of 
ffreat  calmness  and  philosophy,  the  numerous  cads  and 
drivers  of  short  stages  who  assemble  near  that  famous 
place  of  resort,  to  the  great  terror  and  confusion  of  the 
old-lady  population  of  these  realms.  Having  loitered 
here,  for  half-an-hour  or  so,  Mr.  Weller  turned,  and  beiran 
wending  his  way  towards  Leadenhall  Market,  through  a 
varietv  of  bye-streets  and  courts.  As  he  was  sauntwing 
away  nis  spare  time,  and  stopped  to  look  at  almost  every 
object  that  met  his  gase,  it  is  by  no  means  surprising 
that  Mr.  Weller  should  have  paused  before  a  small 
stationer's  and  print-seller^s  window ;  but  without  further 
explanation  it  does  appear  surprising  that  his  eves  should 
have  no  sooner  rested  on  certam  pictures  which  were  ex- 
posed for  sale  therein,  than  he  gave  a  sudden  start,  smote 
his  right  leg  with  great  vehemence,  and  exclaimed  with 
energy,  '*  If  it  hadn't  been  for  this,  I  should  ha'  forgot  all 
about  it,  till  it  was  too  late ! " 

The  particular  picture  on  which  Sam  Weller^s  eyes  were 
fixed,  as  he  said  this,  was  a  highly-coloured  representation 
of  a  couple  of  human  hearts  skewered  together  with  an 
arrow,  cooking  before  a  cheerful  fire,  while  a  male  and 
fem^e  cannibal  in  modem  attire,  the  gentleman  being 
clad  in  a  blue  coat  and  white  trousers,  and  the  lady  in  a 
deep  red  pelisse  with  a  parasol  of  the  same,  were  approach- 
ing the  meal  with  hungry  eyes,  up  a  serpentine  gravel 
path  leading  thereunta     A  decidedly  indelicate  young 

Sentleman,  m  a  pair  of  wings  and  nothing  else,  was 
epioted  as  superintending  the  cooking ;  a  representation 
of  the  spire  of  the  church  m  Langham  Place  appeared  in 
the  distance;  and  the  whole  formed  a  <* viJentine," 
of  which,  as  a  written  inscription  in  the  window  testi- 
fied, there  was  a  large  assortment  within,  which  the 
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shop-keeper  pledged  himself  to  diapose  of  to  his  countiy- 
men  generally,  at  the  reduced  rate  of  one  and  sixpence 

**  I  should  ha'  forsot  it ;  I  should  certainly  ha'  foxgot 
it !  *'  said  Sam ;  and  so  saying,  he  at  once  stepped  into 
the  stationer's  shop,  and  requested  to  be  served  with  a 
sheet  of  the  best  gilt-edged  letter-paper,  and  a  hard-nibbed 
pen  which  could  be  warranted  not  to  splutter.  These 
articles  having  been  promptly  supplied,  he  walked  on 
direct  towards  Leadenhall  Market  at  a  good  round  pace, 
very  different  from  his  recent  lingering  one.  Looking 
round  him,  he  there  beheld  c^  signboard  on  which  the 
painter^B  art  had  delineated  something  remotely  resem- 
Dling  a  cerulean  elephant  with  an  aquiline  nose  in  lieu 
of  trunk.  Rightly  conjecturing  that  this  was  the  Blue 
Boar  himself,  he  stepped  into  the  house,  and  inquired 
concerning  his  parent. 

"He  won't  be  here  this  three  quarters  of  an  hour 
or  more,"  said  the  yoang  lady  who  superintended  the 
domestic  arrangements  of  the  Blue  Boar. 

**  Wery  good,  my  dear,"  replied  Sam.  "  Let  me  have 
nine  penirorth  o'  brandy  and  water  Inke,  and  the  ink- 
stand, will  you,  miss  ?  " 

The  brandy  and  water  luke  and  the  inkstand  having 
been  carried  into  the  little  parlour,  and  the  young  ladv 
having  carefully  flattened  down  the  coals  to  prevent  their 
blazing,  and  carried  away  the  poker  to  preclude  the  pos- 
sibility of  the  fire  being  stirred,  without  the  full  privity 
and  concurrence  of  the  Blue  Boar  being  first  had  and 
obtained,  Sam  Weller  sat  himself  down  in  a  box  near  the 
stove,  and  puUed  out  the  sheet  of  gilt-edged  letter-paper, 
and  the  hard-nibbed  pen.    Then  looking  carefully  at  the 

Sen  to  see  that  there  were  no  hairs  in  it,  and  dusting 
own  the  table,  so  that  there  might  be  no  crumbe  of 
bread  under  the  paper,  Sam  tucked  up  the  cuffs  of  his 
coat,  squared  his  elbows,  and  composed  himself  to  write. 
To  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  are  not  in  the  habit  of 
devoting  themselves  practically  to  the  science  of  penman- 
ship, writing  a  letter  is  no  very  easy  task,  it  being  always 
considered  necessaiy  in  such  cases  for  the  writer  to  redine 
his  head  on  his  left  arm  so  as  to  place  his  eves  as  nearly 
as  possible  on  a  level  with  the  paper,  and  while  glancing 
sideways  at  the  letteis  he  is  constructing,  to  fonn  with 
his  tongue  imaginary  characters  to  correspond.  These 
motions,  although  unquestionably  of  the  greatest  assist- 
ance to  original  composition,  retard  in  some  degree  the 
progress  of  the  writer,  and  Sam  had  unconsciously  been 
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a  full  hour  and  a  half  writing  words  in  small  text,  smear- 
ing oat  wrong  letters  with  his  little  finger,  and  putting  in 
new  ones  which  required  going  over  very  often  to  render 
them  visible  through  the  old  blots,  when  he  was  roused 
by  the  opening  of  the  door  and  the  entrance  of  his 
parent. 

"  Veil,  Sammy,"  said  the  father. 

"  Veil,  my  Prooshan  Blue,"  responded  the  son,  laying 
down  his  pen.  "  What's  the  last  bulletin  about  mother- 
in-law  ?  " 

"  Mrs.  Veller  passed  a  wery  good  night,  but  is  uncommon 
perwerse,  and  unpleasant  this  momin* — signed  upon  oath 
-^S.  Veller,  Esquire.  That's  the  Itot  vun  as  was  issued, 
Simmy,"  replied  Mr.  Weller,  untying  his  shawl. 

"  No  better  yet  ?  "  inquired  Sam. 

**  AU  the  symptoms  aggerawated,"  replied  Mr.  Weiler, 
shaking  his  head.  "But  wot's  that  you're  a-doin'  of — 
pursuit  of  knowledge  under  difficulties — eh  Sammy  ?" 

"  I've  done  now,"  said  Sam  with  slight  embarrassment ; 
"  I've  been  a-writin*." 

"So  I  see,"  replied  Mr.  Weller.  "Not  to  any  young 
'oomikn,  I  hope,  Sammy." 

"  Why  it's  no  use  a-sayin'  it  ain't,"  replied  Sam,  "  it's 
a  walentine." 

"  A  what ! "  exclaimed  Mr.  Weller,  apparently  horror- 
striken  by  the  word. 

"  A  walentine,"  replied  Sam. 

"Saanivel,  Samivel,"  said  Mr.  Weller,  in  reproachful 
accents,  "I  didn't  think  you'd  ha'  done  it.  After  the 
wamin'  you're  had  &  your  fathers  wicious  perpensities ; 
arter  all  I've  said  to  you  upon  this  here  wery  subject ; 
arter  actiwally  seein'  and  bein'  in  the  coinpany  o'  your 
own  mother-in-law,  vich  I  should  ha'  thought  wos  a  moral 
lesson  as  no  man  could  ever  ha'  forgotten  to  his  dyin'  day ! 
I  didn't  think  you'd  ha'  done  it,  Sammy,  I  didn't  think 
you'd  ha'  done  it."  These  reflections  were  too  much  for 
the  good  old  man.  He  raised  Sam's  tumbler  to  his  lips 
and  drank  of!  its  contents. 

"  Wot's  the  matter  now !  "  said  Sam. 

"  Nev'r  mind,  Sammy,"  replied  Mr.  Weller,  "  it'll  be  a 
wery  agonizin'  trial  to  me  at  my  time  of  life,  but  I'm 
pretty  tough,  that's  vun  consolation,  as  the  wery  old 
turkey  remarked  ven  the  farmer  said  he  wos  afeerd  he 
should  be  obliged  to  kill  him,  for  the  London  market." 

"  Wof  11  be  a  trial  ?  "  inquired  Sam. 

"  To  see  you  married,  Sammy — ^to  see  yt)u  a  dilluded 
wictim,  and  thinkin'  in  your  innocence  that  it's  all  weiy 
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capital"  replied  Mr.  Weller.  " It's  a  dreadfnl  trial' to  a 
fathei^fl  f eelin*s,  that  'ere,  Sammy.'^ 

'*  KonsenM,'*  said  Sam.  **  I  ain't  a-goin'  to  get  married, 
don't  you  fret  yourself  about  that ;  I  Iniow  yoa*re  a  judge 
o'  these  things.  Order  in  your  pipe,  and  I'll  read  you  the 
letter — there." 

We  caimot  distinctly  say  whether  it  was  the  prospect 
of  the  pipe,  or  the  cptisolatoiy  reflection  that  a  fatal  dis- 
position to  get  married  ran  in  the  family  and  couldn't  be 
helped,  which  calmed  Mr.  Wellei^s  feelings,  and  caused 
his  grief  to  subside.  We  should  be  rather  disposed  to  say 
that  the  result  was  attained  by  combining  the  two  souses 
of  consolation,  for  he  repeated  the  second  in  a  low  tone 
veiy  frequently ;  ringllig  the  bell  meanwhile,  to  order  in 
the  first.  He  then  divested  himself  of  his  tipper  coat ;  and 
lighting  the  pipe,  and  placing  himself  in  front  of  the  fire 
with  his  back  towards  it,  so  that  he  could  feel  its  full  heat, 
and  recline  against  the  mantel-piece  at  the  same  time, 
turned  ^towards  Sam,  and,  with  a  countenance  greatly 
mollified  by  the  softening  influence  of  tobacco,  requested 
him  to  "  fire  away." 

Sam  dipped  his  pen  into  the  ink  to  be  ready  for  any 
corraeHions,  and  began  with  a  Tery  theatrical  air — 

••  *  Lovely .' " 

"  Stop,"  said  Mr.  Weller,  ringing  the  bell.  "  A  double 
glass  0'  the  inwariable,  my  dear.** 

"VWry  wen.  Sir,"  repHed  the  girl;  who  with  great 
quieknesf  appeared,  vanisli^,  returned,  and  disa(ppeaared. 

"  They  seem  to  know  your  ways  here,"  observed  Sam. 

*'  Yes,"  replied  hi^  father,  **  I've  been  here  before,  in  my 
l^me.    Go  on,  Sammy." 

**  •  LoVely  creetur,' "  repeated  Sam. 

"  Tain't  in  poetry,  is  it?  "  interposed  the  father. 

"  No,  no,"  replied  Sam. 

"  Worry  glad  to  hear  it,'*  said  Mr.  Weller.  ••  Poetry's 
Qtinat'ral ;  no  man  ever  talked  in-  poetry,  'cept  a  beadle 
on  boxin'  day,  or  Warren's  blackin'  or  Rowland's  oil,  or 
some  o*  them  low  fellows ;  never  you  let  yourself  dovm 
to  talk  poetry,  my  boy.    Begin  again,  Sammy." 

Mr.  weller  resumed  his  pipe  with  critical  solemnity, 
and  Sam  once  more  c/ymmenced,  and  read  as  follovrs. 

"  '  Lovely  creetur  i  feel  myself  a  dammed ' — ." 

"That  ain't  prbpet,"  said  Mr.  Weller,  taking  his  pipe 
from  his  month. 

"  No ,'  it  ain't  *  dimmed,' "  observed  Sam,  holding  the 
letter  up  to  the  light,  **iti's  <  shanied,'  there's  a  blot  there 
— *  I  feel  myself  ashamed.' " 
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«« Wezy  good,"  said  Mr.  Weller.    *•  Go  on/ 

"  *  Feel  myself  ashamed,  and  completely  oil—*  I  foxgel 
wot  this  here  word  is,"  said  Sam,  soratohing  his  head 
with  the  pen,  in  vain  attempts  to  remember. 

*«Why  don't  you  look  at  it,  then?"  inquired  Mr. 
Weller. 

**So  I  am  a-lookin'  at  it,"  replied  Sam,  "but  there's 
another  blot :  here's  a '  o,'  and  a  *  i,'  and  a  *  d.'" 

"  Gircumwented,  p'r'aps,"  suggested  Mr.  Weller. 

"  No,  it  ain't  that,^'  said  Sam, "  oiroumscabed,  thaVs  it." 

"  That  ain't  as  good  a  word  as  ciroumwented,  Sammy," 
said  Mr.  Weller  gravely. 

"  Think  not  ?  "  said  Sam. 

"  Nothin'  Uke  it,"  repHed  his  lather. 
But  don't  you  think  it  means  more  7  "  inquired  Sam. 
Veil,  p'r'aps  it  is  a  more  tenderer  word,"  said  Mr, 
Weller,    after  a   few   moments'   reflection.      "  Qo    on 
Sammy." 

" '  Feel  myself  ashamed  and  completely  oiroumscnbed 
in  a-dressin'  of  you,  for  you  are  a  nice  gal  and  nothin*  but 
it.' " 

*'  That's  a  wery  pretty  sentiment,"  said  the  elder  Mr. 
Weller,  removing  his  pipe  to  make  way  for  the  remark. 

"  Yes,  I  think  it  is  rayther  good,"  oMerved  Sam,  highly 
flattered. 

**  Wot  I  like  in  that  'ere  st^le  of  writin',"  said  the  elder 
Mr.  Weller,  "is,  that  there  am't  no  callin'  names  in  it — 
no  Wenuses,  nor  nothin'  o'  that  kind ;  wot's  the  good  o' 
callin'  a  young  'ooman  a  Wenus  or  a  angel,  Sammy  7  " 

"  Ah  1  what,  indeed  7  "  replied  Sam. 

"  You  might  jist  as  veil  call  her  a  griffin,  or  a  unicorn, 
or  a  king's  arms  at  once,  which  is  weiy  veil  known  to  be  a 
collection  o'  fabulous  animals,"  added  Mr.  Weller. 

**  Just  as  well,"  replied  Sam. 

"  Drive  on,  Sammv,"  said  Mr.  Weller. 

Sam  complied  with  the  request,  and  proceeded  as 
follows ;  his  father  continuing  to  smoke,  with  a  mixed 
expression  of  wisdom  and  complacency,  which  was  par- 
ticularly edifying. 

*  Afore  I  see  you  I  thought  all  women  was  alike.* " 
So  they  are,"  observed  the  elder  Mr.  Weller,  paren- 
thetically. 

« <  But  now,'  continued  Sam,  *  now  I  find  what  a  reg'lar 
soft-headed,  ink-red'lous  turnip  I  must  ha'  been,  for  uiere 
ain't  nobody  like  you  though  /like  you  better  than  nothin' 
at  all.'  I  thought  it  best  to  make  that  rayther  strong," 
said  Sam,  lookmg  up. 


(« 
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Mr.  Weller  nodded  appxDvingly,  and  Sam  resumed. 

"  *  So  I  take  the  privmdge  of  the  day,  Mazy,  my  dear^ 
as  the  gen*lem'n  in  difficulties  did,  ven  he  viJkeid  out  of 
a  Sunday, — to  tell  you  that  the  first  and  only  time  I  see 
you  your  likeness  was  took  on  my  hart  in  much  quicker 
time  and  brighter  colours  than  ever  a  likeness  was  took 
by  the  prof  eel  maoheen  (wich  pVaps  you  may  have  heerd 
on  Mazy  my  dear)  altho  it  does  fimsh  a  portrait  and  put 
the  frame  and  glass  on  complete  with  a  hook  at  the  end 
to  hang  it  up  by  and  all  in  two  minutes  and  a  quarter.' " 

"I  am  afeezd  that  wezges  on  the  poetical,  Sammy," 
said  Mr.  Weller,  dubiously. 

"  No,  it  don't,"  replied  Sam,  reading  on  very  quickly, 
to  avoid  contesting  tne  point. 

" '  Except  of  me  Mazy  my  dear  as  your  walentine  and 
think  over  what  I've  said. — My  dear  Mazy  I  will  now 
conclude.'    That's  all,"  said  Sam. 

"  That's  rayther  a  sudden  pull  up,  ain't  it,  Sammy  ?  " 
inquired  Mr.  Weller. 

"Not  a  bit  on  it,"  said  Sam ;  "[she'll  vish  there  wos 
more,  and  that's  the  great  art  o'  letter  writin'." 

'*  Well,"  said  Mr.  Weller,  **  theze's  somethin'  in  that ; 
and  I  wish  your  mothez^in-law  'ud  only  conduct  her  con- 
wersation  on  the  same  gen-teel  principle.  Ain't  you 
a-goin'  to  sign  it?" 

"  That's  the  difficulty,"  said  Sam ;  "  I  don't  know  what 
to  mgn.  it." 

"  Sign  it — Veller,"  said  the  oldest  surviving  proprietor 
of  that  name. 

"  Won't  do,"  said  Sam.  '*  Never  sign  a  walentine  with 
your  own  name." 

"  Sign  it  *  Pickvick,'  then,"  said  Mr.  WeUer ;  "  it's  a 
wezygood  name,  and  a  easy  one  to  spell." 

"The  wezy  thing,"  said  Sam.  **  I  could  end  with  a 
wezse ;  what  do  you  think  ?  " 

"  I  don't  like  it,  Sam,"  zejoined  Mr.  WeUer.  "  I  never 
know'd  a  respectable  coachman  as  wrote  poetry,  'cept 
one,  as  made  an  adectin'  copy  o*  wezses  the  night  afore 
he  wos  hung  for  a  highway  zobbezy ;  and  he  wos  only  a 
Oambervell  man,  so  even  that's  no  rule." 

But  Sam  was  not  to  be  dissuaded  from  the  poetical  idea 
that  had  occurred  to  him,  so  he  signed  the  letter — 

"  Your  love-sick 
Pickwick." 

And  having  folded  it,  in  a  vezy  intricate  manner,  squeezed 
a  downhill  direction  in  one  comer :  "  To  Mazy,  Housemaid, 
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at  Mr.  Nupkiji8*8  Mayor's,  Ipswich,  Suffolk  " ;  and  pot  it 
into  his  pocket,  wafored,  and  ready  for  the  General  Post. 
This  important  business  having  been  transacted,  Mr. 
Weller  the  elder  proceeded  to  open  that,  on  which  he 
had  summoned  his  son. 

*'  The  first  matter  relates  to  your  governor,  Sammy,*' 
said  Mr.  Weller.  "He's  a-goin*  to  be  tried  to-morrow, 
ain't  he?" 

•*  The  tpal's  a-comin'  on,"  replied  Sam. 

"  Veil,'*  said  Mr.,  WeUer,  "  Now  I  s'pose  he'll  want  to 
call  some  witnesses  to  speak  to  his  cha^pacter,  or  p'r'c^ps 
to  prove  a  alleybi.  I've  been  a-tumin*  the  bus'ness  over 
in  my  mind,  and  he  may  make  his-selE  easy,  Sammy. 
I've  got  some  friends  as'll  do  either  for  him,  but  my  adwioe 
'ud  be  this  here — never  mind  the  character,  and  stick  to 
the  alleybi.  Nothing  like  a  alleybi,  Sammy,  nothing." 
Mr.  WeUer  looked  very  profound  as  he  delivered  this  legal 
opinio^ ;  and  burying  his  nose  in  his  tumbler,  winked 
over  the  top  thereof,  at  his  astonished  soi^ 

"  Why,  what  do  you  mean  ? "  said  Sam ;  "  you  don't 
think  he's  a-goin'  to  be  tried  at  the  Old  Bailey,  do  you  ?" 

"  That  ain't  no  part  of  the  present  con-sideration, 
Sammy,"  replied  Mr.  WeUer.  "Verever  he's  a-goin'  to 
be  tried,  my  ooy,  a  alleybi's  the  thing  to  get  him  ofL  Ve 
got  Tom  Vildspark  oft  that  'ere  manslaughter,  with  a 
alleybi,  ven  all  the  big  vigs  to  a  man  said  as  nothing 
couldn't  save  him.    And  my  'pinion  is,  Sammy,  that  if 

?our  governor  don't  prove  a  alleybi,  he'U  be  what  the 
talians  call  reg'lary  flummoxed,  and  that's  all  about  it. 

As  the  elder  Mr.  Weller  entertained  a  firm  and  unalter- 
able conviction  that  the  Old  Bailey  was  the  supreme  court 
of  judicature  in  this  country,  and  that  its  rules  and  forms 
of  proceeding  regulated  and  controlled  the  practice  of  aU 
other  courts  of  justice  whatsoever,  he  totally  disregarded 
the  assurances  and  arguments  of  his  son,  (lending  to  show 
that  the  Alibi  was  inadmissible ;  and  vehemently  protested 
that  Mr.  Pickwidk  was  being  "  wictimised^"  Finding 
that  it  was  oi  no  use  to  discuss  the  matter  further,  Sam 
changed  the  subject,  and.  Inquired  what  the  second  topic 
was,  on  which  his  revered  parent  wished  to  consult  him. 

'*  That's  a  pint  o'  domestic  policy,  Sammy,"  said  Mr. 
Weller.    "  This  here  Stiggins— ", 

"  Red-nosed  man  ?  "  inquired  Sam. 

"The  weiy  same,"  replied  Mr.  Weller.  "This  here 
red-nosed  man,  Sammy,  wisits  your  mother-in-law  vith 
a  kindness  a^nd  constancy  as  I  i^ever  see  equsJled.  He's 
sich  a  friend  o'  the  family,  Sammy,  that  ven  he's  avay 
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irom  us,  he  can't  be  comfortable  unless  he  has  somethin' 
to  remember  us  by." 

''And  I'd  give  Mm  somethln'  as  'ud  turpentine  and 
bees-wax  his  memory  lor  the  next  ten  years  or  so,  if  I  wos 
you/*  interposed  Sam. 

"  Stop  a  minute,"  said  Mr.  Weller ;  "  I  wos  a-goln  to  say, 
he  always  brings  now,  a  flat  bottle  as  holds  about  a  pint 
and  a  half,  and  fills  it  vith  the  pine-apple  rum  afore  he 
goes  avay." 

"  And  empties  it  afore  he  comes  back,  I  s'pose,"  said 
Sam. 

**  Clean  I"  replied  Mr.  Weller;  "never  leaves  nothin' 
in  it  but  the  cork  and  the  smell:  trust  him  for  that, 
Sammy.  Now  these  here  fellows,  my  bov,  are  a-goin', 
to-night)  to  get  up  the  monthly  meetin'  o*  the  Bnck  Lane 
Branch  o'  the  United  Grand  Junction  Kbenezer  Temper* 
anoe  Association.  Your  mother-in-law  wos  a-goin'  Sammy, 
but  she's  got  the  rheumatics,  and  can't ;  and  I,  Sammy 
— ^I've  got  the  two  tickets  as  wos  sent  her."  Mr.  Weller 
communicated  this  secret  with  great  glee,  and  winked  so 
indefatigably  after  doing  so,  that  Sam  began  to  think  he 
must  have  got  the  tic  doloureux  in  his  right  eye-lid. 

"  Well  ?  "  said  that  young  gentleman. 

"Well,"  continued  his  progenitor,  looking  round  hini 
very  cautiously,  "  you  and  I'll  go,  punctiwal  to  the  time. 
The  deputy  shepherd  won't,  Sammy;  the  deputy  shep- 
herd won't."  Here  Mr.  Weller  was  seized  with  a  paroxysm 
of  chuckles,  which  gradually  terminated  in  as  near  an 
approach  to  a  choke,  as  an  elderly  gentleman  can,  with 
safety,  sustain. 

"  Well,  I  never  see  sich  an  old  ghost  in  all  my  bom  days,'* 
exclaimed  Sam,  rubbing  the  old  gentleman's  back,  hard 
enough  to  set  him  on  fire  with  the  friction.  "  What  are 
you  a-laughin'  at,  corpilence?" 

"  Hush  1  Sammy,"  said  Mr.  Weller,  looking  round  him 
with  increased  cauUon,  and  speaking  in  a  whisper :  "  Two 
friends  o'  mine,  as  works  on  the  Oxford  Road,  and  is  up 
to  all  kinds  o'  games,  has  got  the  deputy  shepherd  safe  in 
tow,  Sammy :  and  ven  he  does  come  to  the  Ebezvezer 
Junction  (vich  he's  sure  to  do :  for  they'll  see  him  to  the 
door,  and  shove  him  in  if  necessskry),  he'll  be  as  far  gone 
in  rum  and  water,  as  ever  he  wos  at  the  Markis  o*  Granby, 
Dorkin',  and  that's  not  sayin'  a  little  either.  And  with 
this,  Mr.  Weller  once  more  laughed  immoderately,  and 
once,  more  relapsed  into  a  state  of  partial  suffocation,  in 
conseauence. 

Kotning  could  have  been  more  in  accordance  with  Sam 
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Wellei^B  feelings,  than  the  projeoted  exposun  of  the  real 
propenBities  and  qualities  of  the  red-nosed  man ;  and  it 
being  very  near  the  appointed  hour  of  meeting,  the  father 
and  son  took  the  way  at  onoe  to  Brick  Lane :  Sam  not 
forgetting  to  drop  his  letter  into  a  general  post-office  as 
they  walked  along. 

The  monthly  meetings  of  the  Brick  Lane  Branch  of  the 
United  Grand  Junction  Ebenezer  Temperance  Association, 
were  held  in  a  large  room,  pleasantly  and  airily  situated 
at  the  top  of  a  safe  and  oonmiodious  ladder.  The  presi- 
dent was  the  straight-walking  Mr.  Anthony  Humm,  a 
converted  fireman,  now  a  schoolmaster,  and  occasionally 
an  itinerant  preacher ;  and  the  secretaiy  was  Mr.  Jonas 
Mudge,  chandler's  shopkeeper,  an  enthusiastic  and  dis- 
interested vessel,  who  sold  tea  to  the  members.  Previous 
to  the  commencement  of  business,  the  ladies  sat  upon 
fonns,  and  drank  tea,  till  such  time  as  they  considerea  it 
expedient  to  leave  off ;  and  a  large  wooden  money-box  was 
conspiciouslv  placed  upon  the  green  baise  cloth  of  the 
business  table,  behina  which  the  secretary  stood,  and 
acknowledged,  with  a  gracious  smile,  every  addition  to 
the  rich  vein  of  copper  which  lay  concealed  within. 

On  this  particular  occasion  tne  women  drank  tea  to  a 
most  alarming  extent ;  greatly  to  the  horror  of  Mr.  Weller 
senior,  who,  utterly  regardless  of  all  Sam's  admonitory 
nndgings,  stared  about  him  in  every  direction  with  the 
most  undisguised  astonishment. 

"Sammy,"  whispered  Mr.  Weller,  "if  some  o*  these 
here  people  don't  want  tappin'  to-morrow  momin',  I  ain't 
your  father,  and  that's  wot  it  is.  Why,  this  here  old  lady 
next  me  is  a-drowning  herself  in  tea." 

"  Be  quiet,  can't  you  ?  "  murmured  Sam. 

"  Sam,"  whispered  Mr.  Weller,  a  moment  afterwards,  in 
a  tone  of  deep  agitation,  "  mark  my  vords,  my  boy:  if 
that  'ere  secretary  feller  keeps  on  for  only  five  minutes 
more,  he'll  blow  nimself  up  with  toast  and  water." 

"  Well,  let  him,  if  he  likes,"  repUed  Sam ;  "  it  ain't  no 
bis'ness  o'  youm." 

"If  this  here  lasts  much  longer,  Sskmmy,"  said  Mr. 
Weller,  in  the  same  low  voice, "  I  shall  feel  it  my  duty,  as  a 
human  bein',  to  rise  and  address  the  cheer.  There's  a 
young  'ooman  on  the  next  form  but  two,  as  has  drank 
nine  breakfast  cups  a^d  a  half ;  and  she's  a-swellin' 
wisibly  before  my  wery\eyes." 

There  is  little  doubt  tUAt  Mr.  Weller  would  have  carried 
his  benevolent  intentionXinto  immediate  execution,  if  a 
great   noise,  occasioned  \by  putting   up  the  cups  and 
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Baucen,  had  not  very  fortunately  announced  that  the 
tea-drinking  was  over.  The  oiockexy  having  been  re- 
moved, the  table  with  the  green  baiae  tover  was  carried 
out  into  the  centre  of  the  room,  and  the  businese  of  the 
evening  waa  commenced  by  a  little  onphatic  man,  with  a 
bald  head,  and  drab  shorte,  who  suddenly  rushed  up  the 
ladder,  at  the  imminent  peril  of  snapping  the  two  little 
legs  encased  in  the  drab  snorts,  and  said : 

"  Ladies  and  gentleman,  I  move  our  excellent  brother, 
Mr.  Anthony  Hnmm,  into  the  chair." 

The  ladies  waved  a  choice  coUection  of  pocket-handker- 
chiefs at  this  proposition ;  and  the  impetuous  little  man 
literally  moved  Mr.  Humm  into  ^e  chair,  by  taking  him 
by  the  shoulders  and  thrusting  him  into  a  mahogany 
fzame  which  had  once  represented  that  article  of  furniture. 
The  waving  of  handkerchiefs  was  renewed;  and  Mr. 
Humm,  who  was  a  sleek,  white-faced  man,  in  a  per- 
petual perspiration,  bowed  meekly,  to  the  great  admir- 
ation of  the  fenuJes,  and  formallv  took  his  seat.  Silence 
was  then  proclaimed  by  the  little  man  in  the  drab 
shorts,  and  Mr.  Humm  rose  and  said — ^That,  with  the 
permission  of  his  Brick  Lane  Branch  brothers  and 
sisters,  then  and  there  present,  the  secretary  would  read 
the  report  of  the  Brick  Luie  Branch  committee; — a 
proposition  which  was  again  received  with  a  demonstra- 
tion of  pocket-handkerchiefs. 

The  secretary  having  sneesed  in  a  very  impressive 
manner,  and  the  cou^h  whidh  always  Beises  an  assembly, 
when  anything  particular  is  g[oing  to  be  done,  having 
been  duly  performed,  the  following  doonment  was  read : 

**  Rbpobt   of  TBS   GoMMrpraB   ov  zsB   Bbick  Lm 
Bbanch  or  THX  Unitbd  Gbahd  JuHonoH  SBBim- 

ZBB  TBMPBBiLNOB  ASSOOIATIOH. 

"  Your  committee  have  pursued  their  grateful  labours 
during  the  past  month,  and  have  the  unsp^kkable  pleasure 
of  reporting  the  following  additional  cases  of  converts  to 
Temperance. 

*'  H.  Walker,  tailor,  wife,  and  two  children.  When  in 
better  circumstances,  owns  to  having  been  in  the  constant 
habit  of  drinldng  ale  and  beer;  says  he  is  not  certain 
whether  he  did  not  twice  a  week,  for  twenty  years,  taste 
'  dog's  nose,'  which  your  committee  find  upon  inquiry,  to 
be  compounded  of  warm  porter,  moist  sugar,  gin,  and 
nutmeg  (a  groan,  and  *  So  it  is ! '  from  an  elderly  female). 
Is  now  out  of  work  and  pezmiless ;  thinks  it  must  be  the 
28 
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porter  (cheen)  or  the  loss  of  the  use  of  his  right  hand ;  is 
not  oeitain  which,  hut  thinks  it  very  likely  that,  if  he  had 
drank  nothing  but  water  all  his  life,  his  fellow- workman 
would  never  have  stuck  a  rusty  needle  in  him,  and  there- 
by occasioned  his  accident  (tremendous  cheering).  Has 
notiiing  Iwt  cold  water  to  drink,  and  never  feels  thirsty 
(0reat  applause). 

"  Betsy  Martin,  widow,  one  child,  and  one  eye.  Goes 
out  charing  and  washing,  by  the  day ;  never  had  more 
than  one  eve,  but  knoWher  mother  drank  bottled  stout, 
and  shouldn't  wonder  if  that  caused  it  (immense  cheer- 
ing). Thinks  it  not  impossible  that  if  she  had  always 
abstained  from  spirits,  she  might  have  had  two  eyes  by 
this  time  (tremendous  applause).  Used,  at  eveiy  place 
she  went  to,  to  have  ei^teen  pence  a  day,  a  pint  of 
porter,  and  a  glass  of  spirits;  but  since  she  became  a 
member  of  the  Brick  Lane  Branch,  has  always  demanded 
three  and  sixpence  instead  (the  announcement  of  this 
most  interesting  fact  was  received  with  deafening  en- 
thuidasm). 

"Henry  Seller  was  for  many  years  toast-master  at 
various  corponktion  diimeis,  during  which  time  he  drank 
a  great  deal  of  foreign  wine ;  may  sometimes  have  carried 
a  bottle  or  two  home  with  him ;  \a  not  quite  certain  of 
that,  but  is  sure  if  he  did,  that  he  drank  the  contents. 
Feels  very  low  and  melancholy,  is  very  feverish,  and  has 
a  constant  thirst  upon  him ;  thinks  it  must  be  the  wine 
he  used  to  drink  (cheem).  Is  out  of  employ  now;  and 
never  touches  a  drop  of  foreign  wine  by  any  chance 
(tremendous  plaudits). 

"  Thomas  Burton  is  purveyor  of  cat's-meat  to  the  Lord 
Mayor  and  Sherifb,  and  several  members  of  the  Common 
Council  (the  announcement  of  this  gentleman's  name  was 
received  with  breathless  interest).  Has  a  wooden  leg; 
finds  a  wooden  leg  expensive  going  over  the  stones ;  used 
to  wear  second-hand  wooden  legs,  and  drink  a  glass  of 
hot  gin  and  water  regulariy  everjr  night— eometimes  two 
(deep  sighs).  Found  the  second-hand  wooden  legs  split 
and  rot  very  quickly ;  is  firmly  persuaded  that  their  con- 
stitution was  undermined  by  uie  gin  and  water  (prolonged 
cheering|.  Buys  new  wooden  legs  now,  and  drinks 
nothing  out  water  and  weak  tea.  The  new  legs  last  twice 
as  long  as  the  others  used  to  do,  and  he  attributes  this 
solely  to  his  temperate  habits  (triumphant  cheers).*' 

Anthony  Humm  now  moved  that  the  assembly  do 
regale  itself  with  a  sciu;.  With  a  view  to  their  rational 
and  moral  enjoyment,  brother  Movdlin  had  adapted  the 
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beaatiful  words  of  "  Who  hasn't  heard  of  a  Jolly  Young 
Watennan  ?  "  to  the  tune  of  the  Old  Hundredth,  whioh 
he  would  request  them  to  join  him  in  singing  (great 
appltmse).  He  might  take  that  oppoTtunity  of  expressing 
hifl  firm  persuasion  that  the  late  Mr.  Dibdin,  seeiiig  the 
errors  of  his  former  life,  had  written  that  song  to  show 
the  advantages  of  abstinence.  It  was  a  Temperanoe 
song  (whirlwinds  of  cheers).  The  neatness  of  the  inter- 
esting young  man's  attire,  the  dexterity  of  his  feathering, 
the  enviable  state  of  mind  which  enabled  him,  in  the 
beautiful  words  of  the  poet,  to 


c< 


Row  along,  blinking  of  nothing  at  all," 


all  combined  to  prove  that  he  must  have  been  a  water- 
drinker  (cheers).  Oh,  what  a  state  of  virtuous  jollity  I 
(rapturous  cheering).  And  what  was  the  young  man's 
reward  ?    Let  all  young  men  present  mark  this : 

"  The  maidens  all  flock'd  to  his  boat  so  readily." 

(Loud  cheers,  in  which  the  ladies  joined.)  What  a  bright 
example  1  The  sisterhood,  the  maidens,  flocking  round 
the  young  waterman,  and  urging  him  along  the  path  of 
duty  and  of  temperance.  But  was  it  the  maideps  of 
humble  life  only,  who  soothed,  consoled,  and  supported 
him?    Nol 

"  He  was  always  first  oars  with  the  fine  city  ladies." 

(Immense  cheering.)  The  soft  sex  to  a  man — he  begged 
pardon,  to  a  female — rallied  round  the  yoong  waterman, 
and  turned  with  disgust  from  the  drinker  of  spirits  (cheers). 
The  Brick  Lane  Branch  brothers  were  watermen  (cheers 
and  lauj^ter).  That  room  was  their  boat ;  that  audience 
were  the  maidens ;  and  he  (Mr.  Anthony  Humm),  how- 
eiver  unworthily,  was  "  fint  oars  "  (unbounded  applause). 

"Wot  does  he  mean  by  the  soft  sex^  Sammy?"  in- 
quired Mr.  Weller,  in  a  whisper. 

"  The  womin,"  said  Sam,  in  the  same  tone. 

"  He  ain't  far  out  there,  Sammy,"  replied  Mr.  Weller; 
**  they  must  be  a  soft  sex, — a  wery  soft  sex,  indeed,  if  they 
let  themselves  be  gammoned  by  such  fellers  as  him." 

Any  further  observations  from  the  indignant  old  gentle- 
sum  were  out  short  by  the  commencement  of  the  song, 
which  Mr.  Anthony  Humm  gave  out,  two  lines  at  a  time» 
kfit  the  information  of  such  of  his  hearers  as  were  unac- 
quainted with  the  legend.    While  it  was  being  sung,  the 
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little  man  with  the  diab  shorts  disappeared ;  he  returned 
immediately  on  its  conolusion,  and  wmspered  Mr.  Anthony 
Humm,  with  a  face  of  the  deepest  importance. 

**  My  friends,"  said  Mr.  Humm,  holding  up  his  hand  in 
a  deprecatory  manner,  to  bespeak  the  silence  of  such  of  the 
stout  old  ladies  as  were  yet  a  line  or  two  behind ;  "  my 
friends,  a  delegate  from  the  Dorking  branch  of  our  society, 
Brother  Stiggins,  attends  below." 

Out  came  the  pocket  handkerchiefs  again,  in  greater 
force  than  ever,  for  Mr.  Stiggins  was  excessively  popular 
among  the  female  constituency  of  Brick  Lane. 

*'  He  may  approach,  I  think,"  said  Mr.  Humm,  looking 
round  him,  with  a  fat  smile.  "  Brother  Tadger,  let  him 
come  forth  and  greet  us." 

The  little  man  in  the  drab  shorts  who  answered  to  the 
name  of  Brother  Tadger,  bustled  down  the  ladder  with 
great  speed,  and  waa  immediately  afterwards  heard  tumbl- 
ing  up  with  the  Reverend  Mr.  Stiggins. 

"  He's  a-comin',  Sammy,"  whispered  Mr.  Weller,  purple 
in  the  countenance  with  suppressed  laughter. 

"  Don't  say  nothin'  to  me,"  replied  Sam,  "  for  I  can't 
bear  it.  He's  close  to  the  door.  I  hear  him  a-knockin' 
his  head  agin  the  lath  and  plaster  now." 

As  Sam  Weller  spoke,  the  little  door  flew  open,  and 
Brother  Tadger  appeared,  closely  followed  by  the  fteverend 
Mr.  Stiggins,  who  no  sooner  entered,  than  there  was  a 
great  clapping  of  hands,  and  stamping  of  feet,  and  flourish- 
ing of  handkerchiefs;  to  all  of  which  manifestations  of 
delight,  Brother  Stiggins  returned  no  other  acknowledg- 
ment than  staring  with  a  wild  eye,  and  a  fixed  smile,  at 
the  extreme  top  of  the  wick  of  the  candle  on  the  table: 
swaying  his  body  to  and  fro,  meanwhile,  in  a  very  unsteady 
and  uncertain  manner. 

"Are  you  unwell.  Brother  Stiggins?"  whispered  Mr. 
Anthony  Humm. 

"  I  am  all  right,  Sir,"  replied  Mr.  Stiggins,  in  a  tone  in 
which  ferocity  was  blended  with  an  extreme  thickness  of 
utterance ;  "  I  am  all  right,  Sir." 

**  Oh,  very  well,"  rejoined  Mr.  Anthony  Humm,  retreat- 
ing a  few  paces. 

"  I  believe  no  man  here,  has  ventured  to  say  that  I  am 
not  all  right.  Sir,"  said  Mr.  Stiggins. 

*'  Oh,  certainly  not,"  said  Mr.  Humm. 

"  I  should  advise  him  not  to,  Sir ;  I  should  advise  him 
not,"  said  Mr.  Stiggins. 

By  this  time  the  audience  were  perfectly  silent,  and 
waited  with  some  anxiety  for  the  resumption  of  business. 
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"Will  70a  address  the  meeting,  biother?'*  said  Mr. 
Humm,  with  a  smile  of  invitation. 

"  No,  Sir,"  rejoined  Mr.  Stiggins ;  "  No,  Sir.  I  will  not, 
Sir." 

The  meeting  looked  at  each  other  with  raised  eye-lids, 
and  a  murmur  of  astonishment  ran  through  the  room. 

"  It's  mj  opinion,  Sir,"  said  Mr.  Stiggins,  unbuttoning 
his  ooat,  and  speaking  veiy  loudly ;  "  it's  my  opinion.  Sir, 
that  this  meeting  is  drunk.  Sir.  Brother  Tadger,  Sir," 
said  Mr.  Stiggins,  suddenly  increasing  in  ferooity,  and 
turning  sharp  round  on  the  little  man  in  the  drab  shorts, 
"  you  are  drunk,  Sir."  With  this,  Mr.  Stiggins,  entertsin- 
ing  a  praiseworthy  desire  to  promote  the  sobriety  of  the 
meeting,  and  to  exclude  therefrom  all  improper  chanicters, 
hit  Brother  Tadger  on  the  summit  of  the  nose  with  such 
unerring  aim,  that  the  drab  shorte  disappearod  like  a  flash 
of  lightninff.  Brother  Tadger  had  been  knocked,  head 
first,  down  uie  ladder. 

Upon  this,  the  women  set  up  a  loud  and  dismal  scream- 
ing ;  and  rushing  in  small  parties  before  their  favourite 
brothers,  flung  their  arms  round  them  to  proserve  them 
from  danger — an  instance  of  afieotion,  which  had  nearly 
proved  fatal  to  Humm,  who,  being  extremely  popular,  was 
all  but  suffocated  by  the  crowd  of  femaJe  devotees  that 
hung  about  his  neck,  and  heaped  caresses  upon  him ; 
the  ^[reater  part  of  the  liffhts  were  quickly  put  out,  and 
nothmg  but  noise  and  conlfusion  resounded  on  all  sides. 

"Now,  Sammv,"  said  Mr.  Weller,  takmg  off  his  great- 
coat YTith  much  deliberation,  "just  you  step  out,  and 
fetch  in  a  watchman." 

"  And  wot  are  yon  a-goin'  to  do,  the  while  ? "  inquired 
Sam. 

"  Never  you  mind  me,  Sammy,"  replied  the  old  gentle- 
man ;  "  I  shall  ookipy  myself  in  havin'  a  small  settlement 
with  that  'ere  Stiggms."  And  before  Sam  could  interfera 
to  prevent  it,  his  heroic  parent  had  penetrated  into  a 
remote  comer  of  the  room,  and  attacked  the  Beverond 
Mr.  Stiggins  with  manual  dexterity. 

"  Gome  off,"  said  Sam. 

"Gome  on,"  cried  Mr.  Weller;  and  without  further 
invitation  he  gave  the  Beverend  Mr.  Stiggins  a  pre- 
liminary tap  on  the  head,  and  began  dancing  round  him 
in  a  buoyant  and  cork  like  manner,  which  in  a  gentleman 
at  his  time  of  life  was  a  perfect  marvel  to  behold. 

Finding  aU  remonstrances  unavailing,  Sam  pulled  his 
hat  firmly  on,  threw  his  fother^s  ooat  over  his  arm,  and 
taking  the  old  man  round  the  waist,  forcibly  dragged  him 
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down  the  ladder,  and  into  the  stceet;  never  releasing  hit 
hold,  or  permitting  him  to  stop,  until  they  reached  the 
comer.  As  they  gained  it,  they  could  hear  the  shottte  of 
the  populace,  who  were  witnessing  the  removal  of  the 
Beverend  Mr«  Stiggins  to  strong  lodgings  for  the  night, 
and  hear  the  noise  occasioned  by  the  dispersion  in  various 
directions  of  the  members  of  the  Brick  Lane  Branch  of  the 
United  Grand  Junction  Bbenezer  Temperance  Association. 

CHAPTER  XXXIH 

18  WHOLLY  DEVOTED  TO  A  FVLL  AND  FAITHFUL 
REPORT  OF  THE  MEMORABLE  TRIAL  OF  BARDBJLL 
AGAINST  PICKWICK 


"I 


WONDER  what  the  foreman  of  the  jury,  whoever 
he'll  be,  has  got  for  breakfast,"  said  Mr.  Snodgrass,  by 
way  of  keeping  up  a  conversation  on  the  eventful  morning 
of  the  fourteenth  of  February. 

"  Ah  1  '*  said  Perker,  "  I  hope'he's  got  a  good  one." 

"  Whv  so  ?  "  inquired  Mr.  Pickwick. 

**  Hignly  important — ^very  important,  my  dear  Sir,"  re- 
plied Perker.  "A  good,  contented,  well-breakfasted 
juryman,  is  a  capital  thing  to  get  hold  ol  Discontented 
or  hungry  jurymen,  my  dear  Sir,  always  find  for  the 
plamtifi." 

**  Bless  my  heart,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  looking  very 
blank ;  *'  what  do  they  do  that  for  ?  " 

"  Why,  I  don't  know,"  replied  the  little  man  oooUv ; 
**  saves  time,  I  suppose.  If  it's  near  dinner-time,  the 
foreman  takes  out  his  watch  when  the  jury  have  retired, 
and  says,  'Dear  me,  gentlemen,  ten  minutes  to  five,  I 
declare!  I  dine  at  five,  gentlemen.'  'So  do  I,*  says 
evenrbody  else,  except  two  men  who  ought  to  have  dined 
at  three,  and  seem  more  than  half-disposed  to  stand  out 
in  consequence.  The  foremsJd  smiles,  and  puts  up  his 
watch : — *  Well,  gentlemen,  what  do  we  say  ? — ^plaintiff 
or  defendant,  gentlemen  ?  I  rather  think,  so  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  gentlemen, — I  say,  I  rather  think, — but  don't 
let  that  influence  you — I  rather  think  the  plaintiff's  the 
man.'  Upon  this*  two  or  three  dther  men  are  sure  to 
say  that  uiey  think  so  too— as  of  course  they  do;  and 
then  they  get  on  very  unanimously  and  comfortably. 
Ten  minutes  past  nine  I "  said  the  little  man,  looking  at 
his  watch.    "  Time  we  were  off,  my  dear  Sir ;  breach  ot 

Eromise  trial— court  is  generally  full  in  such  oases.    You 
ad  better  ring  for  a  coach,  my  dear  Sir,  or  we  shall  be 
rather  late." 
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Mr.  Piokwiok  tmmediataly  rang  ihe  bell,  and  a  ooaoh 
haTing  been  procured,  the  lour  Fickwiekians  and  Mr. 
Perker  ensoonoed  themselves  therein,  and  drove  to  Guild- 
hall ;  Sam  Weller,  Mr.  Lowten,  and  tiie  blue  bag,  follow- 
ing in  a  oab. 

"Lowten,"  said  Perker,  when  they  reached  the  outer 
hall  of  the  oourt,  *<  put  Mr.  Piokwiok's  friends  in  the 
students*  box;  Mr.  Piokwiok  himself  had  better  sit  by 
me.  This  way,  mv  dear  Sir, — ^this  way " ;  and  taking 
Mr.  Piokwiok  oy  the  ooat-sleeve,  the  little  man  led  him 
to  the  low  seat  just  beneath  the  desks  of  the  Kizig's 
Counsel,  whioh  is  oonstruoted  for  the  oonvenienoe  of 
attorneys,  who  from  that  spot  can  whisper  into  the  ear 
of  the  leading  counsel  in  ue  case,  any  instmotions  that 
may  be  necessazy  during  the  progress  of  the  trial  The 
occupants  of  thie  seat  are  in^osime  to  the  great  body  of 
speotaton,  inasmuch  as  they  iit  on  a  moon  lower  level 
than  either  the  banisters  or  the  audience,  whose  seats 
are  raised  above  the  floor.  Of  course  they  have  their 
backs  to  botti,  and  their  faces  towards  the  judge. 

**  That's  the  witness-boz,  I  suppose  7 ''  said  Mr.  Piokwiok, 
pointing  to  a  kind  of  pulpit,  with  a  brass  rail,  on  his  left 
hand. 

*'  That's  the  witness-boi;  my  dear  Sir,"  replied  Perker, 
disinterring  a  quantity  of  papers  liom  the  bine  bag,  which 
Lowten  had  just  deposited  at  his  feet. 

"  And  that,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  pointing  to  a  couple 
of  enclosed  seats  on  his  right,  "  that's  where  the  jurymen 
sit,  is  it  not  ?  " 

'*The  identical  place,  my  dear  Sir,"  replied  Perker, 
tapping  the  Ud  of  hjs  snufi-box. 

Mr.  Pickwick  stood  up  in  a  state  of  great  agitation, 
and  took  a  glance  at  the  court.  There  were  already  a 
pretty  large  sprinkling  of  spectators  in  the  ffallery,  and  a 
numerous  muster  of  gentlemen  in  wigs  in  tne  barristers' 
seats,  who  presented,  as  a  body,  all  that  pleasing  and 
extensive  variety  of  nose  and  whisker  for  which  the  bar 
of  England  is  so  justly  celebrated.  Such  of  the  gentlemen 
as  had  got  a  brief  to  carry,  carried  it  in  as  oonspioaotts  a 
manner  as  possible,  and  occasionally  scratched  their  noses 
therewith,  to  impress  the  fact  more  strongly  on  the  ob- 
servation of  the  spectators.  Other  gentlemen,  who  had 
no  briefs  to  show,  earned  under  their  arms  ooodly  ootavoe, 
with  a  red  label  behind,  and  that  under^one-pie-crust- 
coloured  cover,  which  is  technically  known  as  **  law  calf." 
Others,  who  had  neither  briefs  nor  books,  thrust  their 
bands  into  their  pockets,  and  looked  as  wise  as  they  con* 
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▼enientl^  oonld;  while  ofehera,  again,  moved  here  and 
there  with  gzeat  xestlessneBS  and  earnestness  of  manner, 
content  to  awaken  thereby,  the  admiration  and  astonish- 
ment of  the  uninitiated  strangers.  The  whole,  to  the 
great  wonderment  of  Mr.  Fiokwick,  were  divided  into 
little  groups,  who  were  chatting  and  discussing  the  news 
of  the  day  in  the  most  unfeeling  manner  possible, — just 
as  if  no  trial  at  all  were  coming  on. 

A  bow  from  Mr.  Phunky,  as  he  entered,  and  took  his 
seat  behind  the  row  appropriated  to  the  King's  Oounsel, 
attracted  Mr.  Pickwick's  attention ;  and  he  had  scarcely 
returned  it,  when  Mr.  Serjeant  Snubbin  appeared,  followed 
by  Mr.  Mallard,  who  half  hid  the  Serjeant  behind  a  large 
crimson  bag,  which  he  placed  on  his  table,  and,  after 
shaking  hands  with  Perker,  withdrew.  Then  there 
entered  two  or  three  more  Serjeants,  and  among  them, 
one  with  a  fat  body  and  a  red  face,  who  nodded  in  a 
friendly  manner  to  Mr.  Serjeant  Snubbin,  and  said  it  was 
a  fine  morning. 

"Who's  that  red-faced  man,  who  said  it  was  a  fine 
morning,  and  nodded  to  our  counsel?"  whispered  Mr. 
Pickwick. 

"  Mr.  Serjeant  Buzfus,"  replied  Perker.  "  He's  opposed 
to  us ;  he  leads  on  the  otiier  side.  That  gentleman  behind 
him,  is  Mr.  Skimpin,  his  junior." 

lb.  Pickwick  was  just  on  the  point  of  inquiring,  with 
ffreat  abhorrence  of  the  man's  cold-blooded  villainy,  how 
Mr.  Serjeant  Buzfus,  who  was  oounsel  for  the  ^opposite 
party,  dared  to  presume  to  tell  Mr.  Seijeant  Snubbin, 
who  was  counsel  for  him,  that  it  was  a  fine  morning, — 
when  he  was  interrupted  by  a  general  rising  of  tiie 
barristers,  and  a  loud  cry  of  "  Silence ! "  from  the  officers 
of  the  court.  Looking  round,  he  found  that  this  was 
caused  by  the  entrance  of  the  judge. 

Mr.  Justice  Stareleigh  (who  sat  in  the  absence  of  the 
Chief  Justice,  occasioned  by  indisposition),  was  a  most 
particularly  short  man,  and  so  fat,  that  he  seemed  all  face 
and  waistcoat.  He  rolled  in,  upon  two  little  turned  legs, 
and  having  bobbed  gravely  to  the  bar,  who  bobbed  gravely 
to  him,  put  his  little  legs  underneath  his  table,  and  his 
little  three-cornered  hat  upon  it;  and  when  Mr.  Justice 
Stareleigh  had  done  this,  all  jovl  could  see  of  him  was 
two  queer  little  eyes,  one  broad  pink  face,  and  some- 
where about  half  of  a  big  and  very  comical-looking  wig. 

The  judge  had  no  sooner  taken  Mb  seat,  than  the  officer 
on  the  floor  of  the  court  called  out  "Silence  I "  in  a  com- 
manding tone,  upon  which  another  officer  in  the  gallery 
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cried  '*  Silence  I "  in  an  angiy  manner,  whereupon  fchree 
or  four  more  ushers  shouted  "  Silence  1"  in  a  voice  of 
indignant  remonstrance.  This  being  done,  a  gentleman 
in  black,  who  sat  below  the  judge,  proceeded  to  caJl  over 
the  names  of  the  iurv;  and  after  a  great  deal  of  bawling, 
it  was  discovered  that  only  ten  special  jurymen  were 
present.  Upon  this,  Mr.  Serjeant  Buzfns  prayed  a  tales ; 
the  gentleman  in  black  then  proceeded  to  press  into  tiie 
special  jury  two  of  the  oommon  jurymen ;  and  a  green- 
grocer and  a  chemist  were  caught  directly. 

*'  Answer  to  your  names,  gentlemen,  that  you  may  be 
sworn,"  said  the  gentleman  in  black.    **  Richard  Upwitch." 

**  Here,"  said  ue  green-grocer. 

"  Thomas  Oroffin." 

'*  Here,"  said  the  chemist. 

'*  Take  the  book,  gentlemen.  You  shall  well  and  truly 
tiy— " 

"  I  beg  this  court's  pardon,"  said  the  chemist,  who  was 
a  taU,  thin,  yellow-visaged  man,  "  but  I  hope  this  court 
will  excuse  my  attendance." 

"  On  what  grounds,  £^  ?  "  said  Mr.  Justice  Stareleigh. 

*'  I  have  no  assistant,  my  Lord,"  said  the  chemist. 

"  I  can't  hel^  that.  Sir,"  replied  Mr.  Justice  Stareleigh. 
"  You  should  hire  one." 

*'  I  can't  afford  it,  my  Lord,"  rejoined  the  chemist. 

"  Then  you  ought  to  be  able  to  afford  it.  Sir,"  said  the 
Judffe,  reddening;  for  Mr.  Justice  Stareleigh's  temper 
bordered  on  the  irritable,  and  brooked  not  contradiction. 

**  I  know  I  oughi  to  do,  if  I  got  on  as  well  as  I  deserved, 
but  I  don't,  my  Lord,"  answered  the  chemist. 

'*  Swear  the  gentleman,"  said  the  Judge,  peremptorily. 

The  officer  had  got  no  further  than  the  **You  shall 
well  and  truly  try,"  when  he  was  again  interrupted  by  the 
chemist. 

*'  I  am  to  be  sworn,  my  Lord,  am  I  ?  "  said  the  chemist. 

**  Certainly,  Sir,"  repUed  the  tesfy  little  Judge. 

'*  Veiy  well,  my  Lora,"  replied  the  chemist  in  a  resigned 
manner.  **Then  there'll  he  murder  before  the  trial's 
over;  that's  alL  Swear  me,  if  you  please,  Sir";  and 
sworn  the  chemist  was,  before  the  Judge  could  find  words 
to  utter. 

"I  merely  wanted  to  observe,  my  Lord,"  said  the 
chemist,  taking  his  seat  with  great  deliberation,  "that 
Tve  left  nobody  but  an  errand-boy  in  my  shop.  He  is  a 
very  nice  boy,  my  Lord,  but  he  is  not  much  acquainted 
wiui  drugs ;  and  I  know  that  the  prevailing  impression  on 
his  mind  is,  that  Epsom  salts  means  ozaUc  acid:  and 
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map  of  eeiuia,  laudanum.  That's  all,  my  Lord."  With 
this,  the  tall  chemist  oomposed  himsell  into  a  c<»nlort* 
able  attitude,  and,  assummg  a  pleasant  expression  of 
countenance,  appeased  to  have  prepared  himself  fox  the 

WOllBt. 

Mr.  Pickwick  was  regarding  the  chemist  with  feelings 
of  the  deepest  horror,  when  a  slight  sensation  was  per- 
ceptible in  the  body  of  the  court ;  and  immecUately  after- 
wards MiA.  BardeU,  supported  by  Mrs.  Gluppins,  was  led 
in,  and  placed,  in  a  drooping  state,  at  the  other  end  of 
the  seat  on  which  Mr.  Pickwick  sat.  An  extra-sised 
umbrella  was  then  handed  in  by  Mr.  Dodson,  and  a  pair 
of  pattens  by  Mr.  Fogg,  each  of  whom  had  prepared  a 
most  sympathising  and  melancholy  face  for  the  occasion. 
Mrs.  Sanders  then  appeared,  leadhsg  in  Mastdr  BardeU. 
At  sight  of  her  child,  Mrs.  BardeU  started ;  suddenly  re- 
collecting herself,  she  kissed  him  in  a  fnuitic  manner; 
and  then  relapsing  into  a  state  of  hysterical  imbeciUty, 
the  good  lady  requested  to  be  informed  where  she  was. 
In  reply  to  this,  Mrs.  Gluppins  and  Mrs.  Sanders  turned 
their  heads  away  and  wept,  while  Me8flt&  Dodson  and  Fogg 
entreated  the  plaintiff  to  compose  herself.  Serjeant  Buz- 
fus  rubbed  his  eyes  very  hard  with  a  large  white  handksr- 
chief,  and  gave  an  appealing  look  towards  the  jury,  while 
the  Judge  was  visibly  afiected,  and  several  of  the  be- 
holders tried  to  cough  down  their  emotions. 

"  Very  good  notion  that,  indeed,"  whispered  Perker  to 
Mr.  Pickwick.  "  Capital  feUows  those  Dodson  and  Fogg ; 
ezceUent  ideas  of  effect,  my  dear  Sir,  excellent.'* 

As  Perker  spoke,  Mrs.  BardeU  began  to  recover  by  slow 
degrees,  while  Mrs.  Gluppins,  after  a  careful  survey  of 
Master  Bardell's  buttons  and  the  button-holes  to  which 
they  severally  belonged,  placed  him  on  the  floor  of  the 
court  in  front  of  his  mother, — a  commanding  position  in 
which  he  could  not  fail  to  awaken  the  full  commiseration 
and  sympathy  of  botii  Judge  and  jury.  This  was  not  done 
without  considerable  opposition,  and  many  tears  on  the 
part  of  the  young  gentleman  himself,  who  had  certain  in- 
ward misgivings  that  the  placing  him  within  the  full  glare 
of  the  Judge's  eye  was  only  a  formal  prelude  to  his  being 
immediately^  ordered  away  for  instant  execution,  or  for 
transportation  beyond  the  seas  during  the  whole  term  of 
his  natural  life,  at  the  very  least. 

"  BardeU  and  Pickwick,"  cried  the  gentleman  in  black, 
caUing  on  the  case,  which  stood  first  on  the  list. 

"I  am  for  the  plaintiff,  my  lord,"  said  Mr.  Serjeant 
Busfuz, 
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«*Who  is  with  700,  brother  Busfus?"  wid  the  Judg«. 
Mr.  Skunpin  bowed,  to  intimate  that  he  was. 

**  I  appear  for  the  defendant,  my  Lord/'  said  Mr.  Serjeant 
Snubbin. 

"Anybody  with  you,  brother  Snubbin?*'  inquired  the 
court. 

"  Mr.  Phunky,  my  Lord,"  replied  Serjeant  Snubbin. 

;*  Serjeant  Buzfuz  and  Mr.  Skimpin  for  the  plaintiff," 
said  the  Judge,  writing  down  the  names  in  his  note-book, 
and  reading  as  he  wrote ;  "  for  the  defendant,  Serjeant 
Snubbin  and  Mr.  Monkey." 

**  Beg  your  Lordship's  pt^rdon,  Phunky." 

"Oh,  yer¥  good,"  said  the  Judge;  "I  never  had  the 
pieasure  of  hearing  the  gentleman's  name  before."  Here 
Mr.  Phunky  bowed  and  smiled,  and  the  Jnd^e  bowed  and 
smiled  too,  and  then  Mr.  Phunky,  blushing  into  the  very 
whites  of  his  eyes,  tried  to  look  as  if  he  didn't  know  that 
everybody  was  gaaing  at  him,  a  thing  whioh  no  man  ever 
snoceeded  in  doing  yet,  and  in  all  reasonable  probability, 
never  will. 

"  Go  on,"  said  the  Judge. 

The  ushers  again  called  silence,  and  Mr.  Skimpin  pro- 
ceeded to  "  open  the  case " ;  and  the  case  appeared  to 
have  very  little  inside  it  when  he  had  opened  it,  for  he 
kept  such  particulars  as  he  knew  completely  to  himself, 
and  sat  down,  after  a  lapse  of  three  minutes,  leaving  the 
jury  in  precisely  the  same  advanced  stage  of  wisdom  as 
they  were  in  before. 

Serjeant  Buzfuz  then  rose  with  all  the  majesty  and 
dignify  whioh  the  grave  nature  of  the  proceedings  de- 
manded, and  having  whispered  to  Dodson,  and  confenoed 
briefly  with  Fogg,  pulled  his  gown  over  his  shoulders, 
settled  his  wig,  and  addressed  tiie  jury. 

Serjeant  Buzfuz  began  by  saying,  that  never,  in  the 
whole  course  of  his  professional  experience — ^never,  from 
the  veiy  first  moment  of  his  applying  himself  to  the  study 
and  practice  of  the  law — ^had  ne  approached  a  case  with 
feelings  of  such  deep  emotion,  or  with  snoh  a  heavy  sense 
of  the  responsibility  imposed  upon  him — a  responsibility, 
he  would  say,  which  he  could  never  have  supported,  were 
he  not  buoyed  up  and  sustained  by  a  conviction  so  strong, 
that  it  amounted  to  positive  certainty  that  tiie  cause  of 
truth  and  justice,  or,  in  other  words,  the  cause  of  his  much- 
injured  and  most  oppressed  client,  must  prevail  with  the 
high-minded  and  intelligent  dozen  of  men  whom  he  now 
saw  in  that  box  before  him. 

Counsel  always  begin  in  this  way,  because  it  puts  the 
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jtixy  on  the  yeij  best  terms  with  themselves,  and  makes 
them  think  what  shaxp  fellows  they  mast  be.  A  visible 
efiEect  was  produced  immediately,  several  jurymen  begin- 
ning to  take  voluminous  notes  with  the  utmost  eagerness. 

**  Yon  have  heard  from  my  learned  friend,  gentlemen/' 
— continued  Serjeant  Buzf uz,  well  knowing  tliat,  from  the 
learned  friend  alluded  to,  the  gentlemen  of  the  jury  had 
heard  just  nothing  at  all  —  "you  have  heard  from  my 
learned  friend,  genUemen,  that  this  is  an  action  for  a  breacn 
of  promise  of  marriage,  in  which  the  damages  are  laid  at 
15O01.  But  you  have  not  heard  from  my  learned  friend, 
inasmuch  as  it  did  not  come  within  my  learned  friend's 
province  to  tellyou,  what  are  the  facts  and  circumstances 
of  the  case,  'niose  facts  and  circumstances,  gentlemen, 
you  shall  hear  detailed  by  me,  and  proved  by  the  unim- 
peachable female  whom  I  will  place  in  that  box  before 
you." 

Here  Mr.  Serjeant  Buzfus,  with  a  tremendous  emphasis 
on  the  word  "  box,"  smote  his  table  with  a  mighty  sound, 
and  glanced  at  Dodson  and  Fo^,  who  nodded  admiration 
of  the  Serjeant,  and  indignant  defiance  of  the  defendant. 

"The  plaintiff,  gentlemen,"  continued  Serjeant  Buzfus, 
in  a  soft  and  melancholy  voice,  "the  plaintiff  is  a  widow ; 
yes,  gentlemen,  a  widow.  The  late  Mr.  Bardell,  after  en- 
joying for  many  years  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  his 
sovereign,  as  one  of  the  guardians  of  his  royal  revenues, 
glided  almost  imperceptibly  from  the  world,  to  seek  else- 
where for  that  repose  ana  peace  which  a  custom-house 
can  never  afford." 

At  this  pathetic  description  of  the  decease  of  Mr.  Bardell, 
who  had  been  knocked  on  the  head  with  a  quart-pot  in  a 
public-house  cellar,  the  learned  Serjeant's  voice  faltered, 
and  he  proceeded  with  ^^reat  emotion — 

"  Some  time  before  his  death,  he  had  stamped  his  like- 
ness upon  a  little  boy.  With  this  little  boy,  the  onlv 
pledge  of  her  departed  exciseman,  Mrs.  Bardell  shrank 
m>m  the  world,  and  courted  the  retirement  and  tran- 
quillity of  Goswell-street ;  and  here  she  placed  in  her  front 
parlour-window  a  written  placard,  bearing  this  inscription 
— '  Apartments  furnished  for  a  single  gentleman.  Snqnire 
withm.' "  Here  Serjeant  Buzfuz  paused,  while  several 
gentlemen  of  the  jury  took  a  note  of  the  documenl 

"There  is  no  date  to  that,  is  there.  Sir?"  inqaired  a 
juror. 

"  There  is  no  date,  gentlemen,"  replied  Serjeant  Bnzfus ; 
"  but  I  am  instructed  to  say  that  it  was  put  in  the  plaintifTs 
peodour-window  jast  this  time  three  years,    I  entreat  the 
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attention  of  the  jurv  to  the  woidmg  of  this  dooumeni— 
'  Apartments  fumished  for  a  single  gentleman ! '  Mn. 
BazdeU's  opinions  of  the  opposite  sex,  gentlemen,  were 
derived  from  a  long  contemplation  of  the  inestimable 
qualities  of  her  lost  husband.  She  had  no  fear — she  had 
no  ^trust — she  had  no  suspicion — all  was  oonfidence  and 
reliance.  'Mr.  Bardell,'  said  the  widow;  *Mr.  BardeU 
was  a  man  of  honour— Mr.  Bardell  was  a  man  of  his  word 
— ^Mr.  Bardell  was  no  deceiver — Mr.  Bardell  was  once  a 
single  gentleman  himself ;  to  single  gentlemen  I  look  for 
protection,  for  assistance,  for  comfort,  and  for  consolation 
— ^in  single  gentlemen  I  shall  perpetually  see  something  to 
remind  me  of  what  Mr.  Baidell  was,  when  he  first  won 
my  young  and  untried  affections ;  to  a  single  gentleman, 
then,  shaU  my  lodgings  be  let.'  Actuated  by  this  beautiful 
and  touching  impulse  (among  the  best  impulses  of  our 
imperfect  nature,  gentlemen),  the  lonely  and  desolate 
vnoow  dried  her  tem,  fumished  her  first  floor,  caught  her 
innocent  boy  to  her  maternal  bosom,  and  put  the  bill  up  in 
her  parlour- window.  Did  it  remain  there  long  ?  No.  The 
serpent  was  on  the  watch,  the  train  was  laid,  the  mine 
was  preparing,  the  sapper  and  miner  was  at  work.  Before 
the  bill  nad  been  in  the  parlour  window  three  days — three 
days — gentlemen — a  being,  erect  upon  two  legs,  and  bear- 
ing all  the  outward  semblance  of  a  man,  and  not  of  a 
monster,  knocked  at  the  door  of  Mrs.  Bardell's  house.  He 
enquired  within ;  he  took  the  lodgings ;  and  on  the  vezy 
next  dav  he  entered  into  nossession  of  them.  This  man 
was  Pickwick — Pickwick  tne  defendant.'* 

Seijeant  Buzf  us,  who  had  proceeded  with  such  volubility 
that  his  face  was  perfectly  crimson,  here  paused  for  breath. 
The  silence  awoke  Mr.  Justice  Stareleigh,  who  immedi- 
ately wrote  down  something  with  a  pen  without  any  ink 
in  it,  and  looked  unusually  profound,  to  impress  the  jurjr 
with  the  belief  that  he  always  thought  most  deeply  witn 
his  eyes  shut.    Seneant  Busfus  proceeded. 

"  Of  this  man  Pickwick  I  will  say  little;  the  subject 
presents  but  few  attractions ;  and  I,  gentlemen,  am  not 
the  man,  nor  are  you,  gentlemen,  the  men  to  delight  in 
the  contemplation  of  revolting  heartlessness,  and  of  syste- 
matic villamy." 

Here  Mr.  Pickwick,  who  had  been  writhing  in  silence 
for  some  time,  gave  a  violent  start,  as  if  some  vague  idea 
of  assaulting  Seijeant  Buzfus,  in  the  august  presence  of 
justdce  and  law,  suggested  itself  to  his  mind.  An  ad- 
monitory gesture  from  Perker  restrained  him,  and  he 
listened  to  the  learned  gentleman's  continuation  with  a 
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look  of  indignation,  which  contoanted  foxoibly  with  the 
admiring  faces  of  Mrs.  GInppins  and  Mrs.  Sandeis. 

"  I  say  systematic  villainy,  gentlemen/*  said  Serjeant 
Buzfuz,  looking  through  Mr.  Pickwick,  and  talking  at 
him ;  "  and  when  I  say  systematic  villainy,  let  me  tell 
the  defendant,  Pickwick,  if  he  be  in  court,  as  I  am 
informed  he  is,  that  it  would  have  been  more  decent  in 
him,  more  becoming,  in  better  judgment  and  in  bettor 
taste,  if  he  had  stopped  away.  Let  me  tell  him,  gentle- 
men, that  any  gestures  of  dissent  or  disapprobation  in 
which  he  may  indulge  in  this  court  will  not  go  down  with 
yoa ;  that  you  will  know  how  to  value  and  how  to  appreci- 
ate them ;  and  let  me  tell  him  further,  as  my  lord  will 
tell  you,  gentlemen,  that  a  counsel,  in  the  discharge  of 
his  duty  to  his  client,  is  neither  to  be  intimidated  nor 
buUied,  nor  put  down ;  and  that  any  attempt  to  do  either 
the  one  or  the  other,  or  the  first,  or  the  last,  will  recoil  on 
tiie  head  of  the  attempter,  be  he  plaintiff  or  be  he  defend- 
ant, be  his  name  Pickwick,  or  Noakes,  or  Stoakes,  or 
Stiles,  or  Brown,  or  Thompson." 

This  little  divergence  from  the  subject  in  hand,  had  of 
course  the  intended  effect  of  turning  all  eyes  to  Mr.  Pick- 
wick. Serjeant  Buzfuz,  having  papally  recovered  from 
the  state  of  moral  elevation  into  wliich  he  had  lashed 
himself,  resumed — 

"  I  shall  show  you,  gentlemen,  that  for  two  years  Pick- 
wick continued  to  reside  constently,  and  without  interrup- 
tion or  intermission,  at  Mrs.  Baidell's  house.  I  shall  show 
you  that  Mrs.  Bardell,  during  the  whole  of  that  time,  waited 
on  him,  attended  to  his  comforts,  cooked  his  meals,  looked 
out  his  linen  for  tiie  washer-woman  when  it  went  abroad, 
darned,  aired,  and  prepared  it  for  wear,  when  it  came 
home,  and,  in  short,  enjoyed  his  fullest  trust  and  confid- 
ence. I  shall  show  you  that,  on  many  occasions,  he  gave 
halfpence,  and  on  some  occasions  even  sixpences,  to  her 
little  boy  ;  and  I  shall  prove  to  you,  by  a  witness  whose 
testimony  it  will  be  impossible  for  my  learned  friend  to 
weaken  or  controvert,  that  on  one  occasion  he  patted  the 
boy  on  the  head,  and,  after  enquiring  whether  he  had  won 
any  aUey  tors  or  commoneys  lately  (both  of  which  I  under- 
stand to  be  a  particular  species  of  marbles  much  prized  by 
tha  youth  of  tnis  town),  made  use  of  this  remarkable  ex- 

?re88ion — '  How  should  you  like  to  have  another  father?  * 
shall  prove  to  you  farther,  gentlemen,  that  about  a  year 
ago,  Pickwick  suddenly  began  to  absent  himself  from. 
home,  during  long  intervals,  as  if  with  the  attention  of 
gradually  breaking  off  from  my  client ;  but  I  shall  show 
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yoa  alio,  that  his  resolution  was  not  at  that  time  sufficiently 
strong,  or  that  his  better  feelings  oonquered,  \t  better 
feelings  he  has — or  that  the  charms  and  aooomplishments 
of  my  client  prevailed  over  his  unmanly  intentions,  by 
proving  to  you,  that  on  one  occasion,  when  he  returned 
from  the  country,  he  distinctly  and  in  terms,  offered  her 
marriage:  previously  however,  taking  special  care  that 
there  should  be  no  witnesses  to  their  solemn  contract; 
and  I  am  in  a  situation  to  prove  to  you,  on  the  testimony 
of  three  of  his  own  friends — ^most  unwilling  witnesses, 
gentlemen — ^most  unwilling  witnesses— &at  on  that  morn- 
ing he  was  discoTored  by  them  holding  the  plaintiff  in  his 
aims,  and  soothing  her  agitation  by  his  caresses  and  en- 
dearments." 

A  visible  impression  was  produced  upon  the  auditors  br 
this  part  of  the  learned  Serjeant's  address.  Drawing  forth 
two  very  small  scrape  of  paper,  he  proceeded— 

"  And  now,  gentlemen,  but  one  word  more.  Two  letters 
have  passed  between  these  parties,  letters  which  are  ad- 
mitted to  be  in  the  handwriting  of  the  defendant,  and 
which  speak  Tolumes  indeed.  These  letters,  too,  bespeak 
the  character  of  the  man.  They  are  not  open,  fervent, 
eloquent  epistles,  breathing  nothing  but  the  language  of 
affectionate  attachment.  They  are  covert,  sly,  under- 
handed communications,  but,  fortunately,  far  more  con- 
clusive than  if  couched  in  the  most  glowing  language  and 
the  most  poetic  imagery — letters  that  must  be  viewed  with 
a  cautious  and  suspicious  eyo— letters  that  were  evidently 
intended  at  the  tune,  by  Pickwick,  to  mislead  and  de^ 
lude  any  third  parties  into  whose  hands  they  might  falL 
Let  me  read  the  first : — '  Garraway's,  twelve  o'clock.  Dear 
Mrs.  B. — Chops  and  Tomata  sauce.  Yours,  Pickwick.' 
Gentlemen,  what  does  this  mean  ?  Chops  and  Tomata 
sauce t  Yours,  Pickwick!  Chops!  Gracious  heavens! 
and  Tomata  sauce  I  Gentlemen,  is  the  happiness  of  a 
sensitive  wad  confiding  female  to  be  trifled  away,  by  such 
shallow  artifices  as  these  ?  The  next  has  no  date  whatever, 
which  is  in  itself  suspicions^*-*  Dear  Mrs.  B.,  I  shall  not  be 
at  home  till  to-morrow.  Slow  coach.'  And  then  follows 
this  very  remarkable  expression—*  Don^  trouble  yourself 
about  the  warming-pan.'  The  warming-pan  I  Why, 
gentlemen^  who  doM  trouble  himself  about  a  warming- 
pan  ?  When  was  the  peace  of  mind  of  man  or  woman 
broken  or  disturbed  by  a  warming-pan,  which  is  in  itself 
a  harmless,  a  utef ul^  and  I  will  add,  gentlemen,  a  comfort- 
ing article  of  domestic  furniture  7  Why  is  Mrs.  Bardell 
so  earnestly  entreated  not  to  agitate  herself  about  this 
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warming-pttii,  unleBs  (as  is  no  donbt  the  case)  it  is  a  mece 
coTor  for  nidden  fixe — a  mere  sabstifcute  for  some  endear- 
ing word  or  piomise,  agreeably  to  a  preoonoerted  system 
of  oonespondenoe,  sJrtfuUy  contrived  by  Pickwick  with  a 
▼iew  to  nis  contemplated  desertion  and  which  I  am  not 
in  a  condition  to  explain  ?  And  what  does  this  allusion  to 
the  slow  coach  mean?  For  ao^t  I  know,  it  may  be  a 
reference  to  Pickwick  himself,  who  has  most  unquestion- 
ably been  a  criminally  slow  coach  during  the  whole  of 
this  transaction,  but  whose  speed  will  now  be  very  un> 
expectedly  accelerated,  and  wnose  wheels,  gentlemen,  as 
he  will  find  to  his  cost,  will  veir  soon  be  greased  by  you ! " 

Mr.  Serjeant  Buzf uz  paused  m  this  place,  to  see  whether 
the  jury  smiled  at  his  joke ;  but  as  nobody  took  it  but  the 
green-grocer,  whose  sensitivenefls  on  the  subject  was  very 
probably  occasioned  by  his  having  subjected  a  chaise-cart 
to  the  pzocess  in  question  on  that  identical  morning,  the 
learned  sexjeant  considered  it  advisable  to  undergo  a  sUght 
relapse  into  the  dismals  before  he  concluded. 

"But  enough  of  this,  gentlemen,"  said  Mr.  Serjeant 
Buifuz,  "  it  is  difficult  to  smile  with  an  aching  heart ;  it 
is  ill  jesting  when  our  deepest  sympathies  are  awakened. 
My  client's  hopes  and  prospects  are  ruined,  and  it  is  no 
figure  of  speech  to  say  tnat  her  occupation  as  gone  indeed. 
The  bill  is  down — but  there  is  no  tenant.  Eligible  single 
gentlemen  pass  and  repass — ^but  there  is  no  invitation  for 
them  to  enquire  within,  or  without.  AU  is  gloom  and 
silence  in  the  house;  even  the  voice  of  the  child  is 
hushed;  his  infant  sports  are  disregarded  when  his 
mother  weeps ;  his  *  alley  tors '  and  his  *  commoneys '  are 
alike  neglected;  he  forgets  the  long  familiar  cry  of 
*  knuckle  down,*  and  at  tip-cheese,  or  odd  and  even,  his 
hand  is  out.  But  Pickwipk,  gentlemen,  Pickwick,  the 
ruthless  destroyer  of  this  domestic  oasis  in  the  desert  of 
Goswell-street---Pickwick,  who  has  choked  up  the  well, 
and  thrown  ashes  on  the  sward — ^Pickwick,  who  comes 
before  you  to-day  with  his  heartless  tomata  sauce  and 
warming-pans —Pickwick  still  rears  his  head  with  un- 
blushing effrontery,  and  gazes  without  a  sigh  on  the  ruin 
he  has  made.  Damages,  gentlemen — ^heavy  damages  is 
the  only  punishment  with  which* you  can  visit  him ;  the 
only  recompense  you  can  award  to  my  client.  And  for 
those  damages  she  now  appeals  to  an  enlightened,  a  high- 
minded,  a  ri^t-feeling,  a  conscientious,  a  dispassionate, 
a  sympathismg,  a  contemplative  jury  of  her  civiUsed 
countrymen.*'  With  this  l^autiful  peroration,  Mr.  Ser* 
jeant  Buzf  uz  sat  down,  and  Mr.  Justice  Stareleigh  woke  up. 
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'*  Gall  Elisabeth  OlnppinB,"  said  Sexjeant  Biufas,  iMng 
a  minute  afterwards,  with  renewed  Tiffonr. 

The  nearest  usher  called  for  Blisabeu  Tuppins ;  another 
one,  at  a  little  distance  off,  demanded  Elisabeth  Jupkins ; 
and  a  third  rushed  in  a  breathless  state  into  SUng-street, 
and  screamed  for  Elisabeth  Muffins  till  he  was  hoarse. 

Meanwhile  Mrs.  Gluppins,  with  the  combined  assistanee 
of  Mrs.  Bardell,  Mrs.  Sanders,  Mr.  Dodson,  and  Mr.  Fogg, 
was  hoisted  into  the  witness-box;  and  when  she  was 
safely  perched  on  the  top  step,  Mrs.  Baxdell  stood  on  the 
bottom  one,  with  the  pocket  handkerchief  and  pattens  in 
one  hand,  and  a  glass  bottle  that  might  hold  about  a 
quarter  of  a  pint  of  smelling  salts  in  the  other,  ready  for 
any  emergency.  Mn.  Sanders,  whose  eyes  were  intently 
fixed  on  the  judge's  face,  planted  herself  dose  by,  with 
the  large  umbreUa :  keeping  her  right  thumb  pressed 
on  the  spring  with  an  earnest  countenance,  as  if  she  were 
fully  prepared  to  put  it  up  at  a  moments  notice. 

*'  Mrs.  Gluppins,"  said  Serjeant  Busfus,  '*pray  compose 
yourself,  ma'am  " ;  and,  of  course,  directly  Mrs.  Gluppins 
was  desired  to  compose  herself  she  sobbed  with  inoreased 
▼ehemence,  and  gave  divers  alarming  manifestations  of 
an  approaching  fainting  fit,  or,  as  she  afterwards  said,  of 
her  feelings  being  too  many  for  her. 

**Do  you  recollect,  Mrs.  Gluppins?"  said  Serjeant 
BuzfuB,  after  a  few  unimportant  questions — **do  yon 
recollect  being  in  Mrs.  Bardell*s  baolc  one  pair  of  stairSv 
on  one  particular  morning  in  Juhr  last,  when  she  was 
dusting  Mr.  Pickwick's  apartment?" 

"  Yes,  my  Lord  and  Jury,  I  do,"  replied  Mrs.  Gluppins. 

"Mr.  I^okwiok's  sitting-room  was  «ie  flzst-floor  front,  I 
beUeve?" 

"Yes,  it  were,  Sir,"  replied  Mrs.  Gluppins. 

'*  What  were  you  doing  in  the  back  room,  ma'am  ?  "  in- 
quired the  Uttle  Judge. 

**  My  Lord  and  Juiy,"  said  Mn.  Gluppins,  with  interest- 
ing agitation,  "  I  will  not  deceive  you." 

"  You  had  better  not,  ma'am,"  said  the  Uttle  Judge. 

"  I  was  there,"  resumed  Mis.  Gluppins,  "  unbeknown  to 
Mrs.  Bardell ;  I  had  been  out  with  a  little  basket,  gentle- 
men, to  buy  three  pound  of  red  kidney  partaties,  which 
was  three  pound  tuppence  ha'penny,  when  I  see  Mrs. 
Bardell's  street  door  on  the  jar." 

•' On  the  what?"  exclaimed  the  little  Judge. 

**  Partly  open,  my  Lord,"  said  Seijeant  Snnbbin. 

"  She  8aid  on  the  jar,"  9atd  the  Uttle  Judge,  with  a 
ouiming  look. 

*9 
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**  11*8  All  tiie  Mine,  my  Lord,"  said  Seijeant  Sniibbin. 
The  little  Judge  looked  donbtfnl,  and  said  he*d  make  a  note 
of  it.    Mm.  OluppinB  then  resumed — 

"  I  walked  in,  ^entlemeD,  jnst  to  say  good  momin',  and 
went  in  a  ^enmsonons  manner  up  stairs,  and  into  the 
baok  room.  Gentlemen,  there  was  the  sound  of  voices  in 
the  front  room,  and — " 

"And  you  Usfeened,  I  believe,  SCrsii  Glappins,"  said 
Serjeant  Busfuz. 

*'  Be^gin'  yonr  paj:don»  Sir,"  replied  Mrs.  Cluppins,  in  & 
majestic  manner,  "I  would  scorn  the  haction.  The 
voices  was  very  loud.  Sir,  and  forced  themselves  upon  my 


**  Well,  Mrs.  Glnppins,  you  were  not  listening,  but  ^ou 
heard  the  ^oes.  Was  one  of  those  voices  Mr.  Pick- 
wick's?" 

"  Yes,  it  were.  Sir." 

And  Mrs.  Oluppina,  after  distinctly  stating  th«t  Mr. 
Pickwick  addressed  himself  to  Mm.  Bardell,  repeated  by 
slow  degrees,  and  by  dint  of  many  questions,  the  conver- 
sation with  which  our  readers  aie  already  acquainted. 

The  JuiT  looked  suspioious,  and  Mr.  Seqeant  Buzfus 
smiled  and  sat  down.  They  looked  positively  awful  when 
Seijeant  Snubbin  intlmateid  that  he  should  not  cross- 
examine  the  witness,  for  Mr.  Pickwick  wished  it  to  be 
^tinctly  stated  that  it  was  due  to  her  to  say,  that  her 
account  was  in  substance  correct. 

Mrs.  Oluppins  having  once  broken  the  ice,  thought  it  a 
very  favouraole  opportunity  of  entering  into  a  short  dis- 
sertation on  her  own  domestic  affairs ;  so  she  straightway 
proceeded  to  inform  the  court  that  she  was  the  mother  of 
ei^ht  children  at  that  present  speaking,  and  that  she  enter- 
tained confident  ezpeotatlans  of*  presenting  Mr.  Glaf^ins 
with  a  ninth,  somewhere  about  that  day  six  months.  At 
this  interesting  point,  the  little  judge  interposed  most 
irascibly;  and  the  effect  of  the  interposition  was,  that 
both  the  worthy  lady  and  Mrs.  Sanders  w^re  politely  taken 
out  of  court,  under  the  escort  ol  Mr.  Jackson,  without 
further  padey. 

•*  Nathaniel  Winkle,"  said  Mr.  Skimpin. 

**  Here  I "  replied  a  feeble  voice.  And  Mr.  Winkle  entered 
the  witness-box,  and  having  been  duly  sworn,  bowed  to  the 
Judge  with  considerable  deference. 

"Don't  look  at  me,  Sir,"  said  the  judge,  sharply,  in 
acknowledgraent  of  the  salute ;  "  look  at  the  jury." 

Mr.  WiiJcle  obeyed  tAie  mandate,  and  looked  at  the 
place  where  he  thought  it  most  probable  the  jury  ought 
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b«;  for  seeing  anjrthing  in  his  then  state  of  intelleotual 
oomplioation  was  wholly  out  of  the  question. 

Mr.  Winkle  was  then  examined  by  Mr.  Skimpin,  who, 
being  a  promising  young  man  of  two  or  three  and  forty, 
was  of  course  anxious  to  oonfose  a  ^witness  who  was 
notoriously  pEedisposed  in  lanrour  of  the  other  side,  as 
much  as  he  could. 

*'  Now,  Sir,"  said  Mr.  Skimpin,  **  have  the  goodness  to 
let  his  Lordship  and  the  jury  know  what  your  name  is, 
will  you?**  and  Mr.  Skimpin  inclined  his  head  on  one 
side  to  listen  with  greait  sharpness  to  the  answer,  and 
(^Lanced  at  the  jury  meanwhile,  as  If  to  imply  that  he 
rather  expected  Mr.  Winkle's  natural  taste  for  peijuiy 
would  induce  him  to  give  some  •  name  which  cud  not 
belong  to  him. 

**  Winkle,"  replied  tilie  witness. 

"  What's  vour  Christian  name,  Sir  ?  "  angrily  inqduiied 
the  little  judge. 

"  Nathaniel,  Sir." 

"  Daniel, — any  other  name  ?  " 

**  Nathaniel,  Sir— my  Lord,  I  mean." 

"  Nathaniel  Daniel,  or  Daniel  Nathaniel  ?  " 

"No,  my  Lord,  only  Nathaniel— not  Daniel  at  all." 

"  What  did  you  tell  me  it  was  Daniel  for,  then,  Sir  7  " 
Inquired  the  judge. 

«I  didn't,  my  Loid,"  replied  Mr.  Winkle. 

**  You  did.  Sir,"  xeplied  the  judge,  with  a  severe  frown. 
**  How  oould  I  have  got  Daniel  on  my  notes^  unless  you 
told  me  sok  Sir?" 

This  aiffument  was,  of  coarse,  unanswerable. 

"  Mr.  Winkle  has  rather  a  short,  memoxy,  mv  Lord^" 
interposed  Mr.  Skimpin,  with  another  glance  at  the  juiy. 
"  We  shall  find  means  to  refresh.it  before  we  have  quite 
done  with  him,  I  dare  say." 

**  You  had  better  be  careful,  Sir,"  said  the  little  judge, 
with  a  sinister  look  at  the  witness. 

Poor  Mr.  Winkle  bowed,  and  endeavoured  to  feign  an 
easiness  of  manner,  whioh,  in  his  then  state  of  confusion, 
gave  him  rather  the  air  of  a  disconcerted  pickpocket. 

**  Now,  Mr.  Winkle,"  said  Mr.  Skimpin,  "attend  to  me, 
if  you  please,  Sir ;  and  let  me  recommend  you,  for  your 
ovm  sake,  to  bear  in  mind  his  Lordship's  injunctions  to 
be  careful  I  believe  you  are  a  particular  friend  of  Mr. 
Pickwick,  the  defendant,  are  you  not  ?  " 

"  I  have  known  Mr.  Pickwick  now,  as  well  as  I  reoolleot 
at  this  moment,  nearly — " 

"  Play,  Mi,  Winkle,  do  not  evade  the  question.    Are 
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you,  or  are  you  not,  a  particular  friend  of  the  defend- 
ant's ?  " 

*'  I  was  just  about  to  say,  that — " 

"Will  you,  or  will  you  not,  answer  my  question,  Sir?" 

"  If  you  don't  answer  the  question,  you'll  be  committed. 
Sir,"  interposed  the  little  Judge,  looking  over  his  note- 
book. 

« Come,  Sir,"  said  Mr.  Skimpin,  '*  yes  or  no,  if  yon 
please." 

**  Yes,  I  am,''  replied  Mr.  Winkle. 

**  Yes,  you  are.  And  why  couldn't  you  say  that  at  onoe, 
Sir?  Perhaps  you  know  the  plsintiif,  too?  Eh,  Mr. 
Winkle?" 

**  I  don't  know  her ;  I've  seen  her." 

"  Oh,  you  don't  know  her,  but  you've  seen  her?  Now, 
have  the  goodness  to  tell  the  gentlemen  of  the  jury  what 
you  mean  by  that,  Mr;  Winkle." 

'*  I  mean  that  I  am  not  intimate  with  her,  but  that  I 
have  seen  her  when  I  went  to  call  on  Mr.  Piokwiok,  in 
Goswell-street." 

'*  How  often  have  you  seen  her.  Sir?" 

"How  often?'* 

"  Yes,  Mr.  Winkle,  how  often  ?  I'll  repeat  the  question 
for  you  a  dozen  times,  if  you  require  it.  Sir."  And  the 
learned  gentleman,  with  a  firm  and  steady  frown,  placed 
his  hands  on  his  hips  and  smiled  suspiciously  to  the  jury. 

On  this  question  there  arose  the  edifying  brow-beating, 
customary  on  such  points.  First  of  all,  Mr.  Winkle  said 
it  was  quite  impossible  for  him  to  say  how  many  times 
he  had  seen  Mrs.  Bardell.  Then  he  was  asked  if  he  had 
seen  her  twenty  times,  to  which  he  replied,  "  Certainly, — 
more  than  that."  Then  he  was  asked  whether  he  hadn't 
seen  her  a  hundred  times — ^whether  he  couldn't  swear 
that  he  had  seen  her  more  than  fifty  times — ^whether  he 
didn't  know  that  he  had  seen  her  at  least  seventy-five 
times,  and  so  forth;  the  satisfactory  conclusion  which 
was  arrived  at,  at  last,  being — that  he  had  betttt  take 
oare  of  himself,  and  mind  what  he  was  about.  The 
witness  having  been  by  these  means  reduced  to  the  re- 
quisite ebb  of  nervous  perplexity,  the  examination  was 
continued  as  follows — 

**  Pray,  Mr.  Winkle,  do  you  remember  calling  on  the 
defendant  Pickwick  at  these  apartments  in  the  ^plaintiff's 
house  in  Goswell-street,  on  one  particular  morning,  in 
the  month  of  July  last  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  do." 

"  Were  yon  accompanied  on  that  occasion  by  a  friend 
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of  the  name  ol  Tupman,  and  another  ol  the  name  of  Snod- 
giasB?" 

«*  Yes,  I  was." 

**  Axe  they  here?" 

"Yes,  they  are" — ^replied  Mr.  Winkle,  looking  very 
earnestly  towaards  the.  spot  where  hisiriends  were  stationea. 

"  Pray  attend  to  me,  Mr.  Winkle,  and  never  mind  year 
friends  ' — said  Mr.  Skimpin,  with  another  expressive 
look  at  the  jury.  **  They  must  tell  their  stories  without 
any  previous  consultation  with  you,  if  none  has  yet  taken 
plaoe  (another  look  at  the  jury),  l^ow,  Sir,  tell  ihe  gentle- 
men of  the  jury  what  yon  saw  on  entering  the  defendant's 
room  on  this  particular  morning.  Come;  out  with  it, 
Sir ;  we  must  have  it,  sooner  oor  later." 

**  The  defendant,  Mr.  Pickwick,  was  holding  the  plaintiff 
in  his  arms,  with  his  hands  clasping  her  waist,"  replied 
Mr.  Winkle  with  natural  hesitation,  **and  the  plaintiff 
appeared  to  have  fainted  away." 

"  Did  you  hear  the  defendant  say  anything  ?  " 

**  I  heard  him  call  Mrs.  Bardell  a  good  creature,  and  I 
heard  him  ask  her  to  compose  herself,  for  what  a  situation 
it  was,  if  any  body  should  come,  or  words  to  that  effect." 

<*Now,  Mr.  Winkle,  I  have  only  one  more  question  to 
ask  you,  and  I  beg  you  to  bear  in  mind  his  lovdship's 
caution.  Will  you  undertake  to  swear  that  Pickwick, 
the  defendant,  did  not  say  on  the  occasion  in  question — 
*  My  dear  Mrs.  Bardell,  you're  a  good  creature ;  compose 
yourself  to  this  situation,  for  to  this  situation  you  must 
Qome/  or  words  to  tfuU  effect  ?  " 

**I — ^I  didn't  understand  him  so,  oentainiy,"  said  Mr. 
Winkle,  astounded  at  this  ingenious  dove-tailing  of  the 
few  words  he  had  heard.  **  I  was  on  the  staircase,  and 
couldn't  hear  distinctly ;  the  impression  on  my  mind  is — ^" 

"  The  gentlemen  of  the  jury  want  none  of  the  imprea- 
sions  on  your  mind,  Mr.  Winkle,  which  I  fear  would  be 
of  little  service  to  honest,  straightforward  men,"  interposed 
Mr.  SkimpiiL  "  You  were  on  the  staircase,  and  didn't 
distinctly  hear :  but  you  will  not  swear  that  Pickwick 
did  ndt  make  use  of  the  ezpressionii  I  have  quoted  ?  Do 
I  understand  that  ?  " 

*'No«  I  will  not,"  replied  Mr.  Winkle;  and  down  sat 
Mr.  Skimpin  with  a  triumphant  countenance. 

Mr.  Piokwiok's  case  had  not  gone  off  in  so  particularly 
happy  a  manner,  up  to  this  point,  that  it  could  very  weU 
afford  to  have  any  additional  suspicion  oast  upon  it.  But 
as  it  could  afford  to  be  placed  in  a  rather  better  liglut,  if 
possible,  Mr.  Phunky  rose  for  idie  purpose  of  gettiz^  some- 
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thing  Important  oilt  of  Mr.  Winkle  in  oross-ezaminfttion. 

Whether  he  did  get  anything  important  out  of  him,  will 
immediately  appear. 

"  I  beUeve,  Mr.  Winkle/'  said  Mr.  Phnnky,  *<  thai  Mr. 
Pickwiok  18  not  a  yonng  man  ?  *' 

" Oh  no,"  replied  Mr.  Winkle;  "old  enough  to  be  my 
father." 

**  You  have  told  my  learned  friend  that  you  haye  known 
Mr.  Pickwick  a  lone  time.  Had  you  ever  any  reaaon  to 
euppose  or  believe  that  he  was  about  to  be  married  ?  " 

**0h  no;  certainly  not";  replied  Mr.  Winkle  with  eo 
much  eagerness,  that  Mr.  Phunky  ought  to  have  got  him 
out -of  the  box  with  all  possible  dispatch.  Lawyers  hold 
that  there  are  two  kinds  of  particularly  bad  witnesses ;  a 
veluotant  witness,  and  a  too-willing  witness ;  it  was  Mr. 
Winkle's  fate  to  figure  in  both  cbaraoters. 

**  I  win  even  go  further  than  this,  Mr.  Winkle,"  con- 
tinued Mr.  Phunky  in  a  most  smooth  and  complacent 
manner.  "  Did  you  ever  see  anything  in  Mr.  Pickwick's 
manner  and  conduct  towards  the  opposite  sex  to  induce 
you  to  believe  that  he  ever  oontemplated  matrfanony  of 
late  years,  in  an^  case?  " 

(*  Oh  no ;  certainly  not,"  replied  Mr.  Winkle. 

**  Has  his  behaviour,  when  females  have  been  in  the 
oase,  always  been  that  of  a  man,  who,  having  attained  a 
pntty  advanced  period  of  life,  content  witn  his  own 
occupations  and  amusements,  treats  them  only  as  a 
father  might  his  daughters  ?  " 

'*  Not  the  least  doubt  of  it,"  repUed  Mr.  Winkle,  in  the 
fulness  of  his  heart.    *'  That  is — ^yes — oh  yes — certainly." 

**You  have  never  known  anything  in  his  behavioar 
towards  Mrs.  Bardell,  or  any  other  female,  in  the  least 
degree  suspicious?"  said  Mr.  Phunky,  preparing  to  sit 
down  for  Serjeant  Snnbbin  was  winking  at  him. 

**N-- n— no,"  replied  Mr.  Winkle,  "except  on  one 
trifling  occasion,  which,  I  have  no  doubt,  might  be 
easily  explained." 

Now,  if  the  unfoctunate  Mr.  Phunky  had  sat  down  whan 
Serjeant  Snubbin  winked  at  him,  or  if  Serjeant  Buxfos 
had  stopped  this  irregular  cross-examination  at  the  outset 
(which  he  knew  better  than  to  do ;  observing  Mr.  Winkle's 
anxiety,  and  well  knowing  it  would,  in  all  probability, 
lead  to  something  serviceable  to  him),  this  nnfortunate 
admission  would  not  have  been  elicited.  The  moment 
the  words  feU  from  Mr.  Winkle's  lips,  Mr.  Phunky  sat 
down,  and  Serjeant  *  Snubbin  rather  hastily  told  lum 
he  might  leave  the  box,  which  Mr.  Winkle  prepared  to 
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4o  with  gteat  readinefis,  when  Serjeant  Bnziaz  stopped 
him. 

'*  Stay,  Mr.  Winkle— stay,"  said  Serjeant  Bixdva,  *'  will 
^oar  loidship  have  the  goodness  to  ask  him,  what  this  one 
mstauce  of  snspicious  behayionr  towards  females  ^m  the 
part  of  this  gentleoaoan,  who  is  old  enough  to  be  his  lather, 
was  ?  " 

"  You  hear  what  the  learned  counsel  says,  Sir,"  observed 
the  judge,  turning  to  the  miserable  and  agonised  Mr. 
Winkle.    '*  Describe  the  occasion  to  which  you  refer." 

*'  My  lord,"  said  Mr.  Winkle,  trembling  with  anxiety, 
"  I— rd  rather  not." 

"  Perhaps  so,"  said  the  Httle  judge ;  *'  but  you  must^" 

Amid  the  profound  silence  of  the  whole  court,  Mr. 
Winkle  falteretl  out  that  the  trifling  circumstance  of  sus- 
picion was  Mr.  Ptckwiok's  being  found  in  a  levy's  sleeping 
apartment  at  midnight,  which  had  terminated,  he  believed, 
in  the  breaidng  08.  of  the  projected  marxiage  of  the  lady 
in  question,  and  led,  he  loiew,  to  the  whole  parfy  being 
forcibly  carried  before  George  Nupkins,  Esq.*  xnaglstrate 
and  justice  of  the  peace,  for  the  borough  of  Ipswich  t 

**  You  may  leave  the  box.  Sir,"  said  Serjeant  Snuhbia. 
Mr.  Winkle  did  leave  the  box,  and  rushed  with  delirioas 
haste  to  the  George  and  Vulture,  where  he  was  discovered 
some  hours  iJter,  by  the  waiter,  groaning  in  a  hollow  and 
dismal  manner,  with  his  head  buried  beneath  the  sofa 
cushions, 

Tracy  Tupman,  and  Augustus  Snodgiass,  were  severally 
called  into  the  box;  both  coirobooated  the  testimony  of 
their  unhappy  friend ;  and  each  was  driven  to  the  verge 
of  desperation  by  exoessive  badgering. 

Susannah  Sanders  was  then  called,  and  examined  by 
Serjeant  Busfux,  and  cross-examined  by  Serjeant  Saubbin. 
Had  always  said  and  beUeved  that  Mr.  Pickwick  .would 
marry  Mrs.  Bardell;  knew  that  Mrsi  Bardell'st  being 
engaged  to  Mr.  Pickwick  was  the  eurrent  tropic  of  conver- 
sation in  the  neighbourhood,  after. the  fainting  in  July; 
had  been  told  it  nenelf  by  Mrs^  Mudbeny  which  kept  a 
mangle,  and  Mrs.  Bunkin  which  olear-starohed,  but  did 
not  see  either  Mrs.  Mudbexry  or  Mrs.  Bunkin  in  rcourt. 
Had  heard  Mr.  Pickwick  ask  the  little  boy  how  he  should 
like  to  have  another  father.  Did  not  know  that  Mrs. 
Bardell  was  at  that  time  keeping  company  with  the  baker, 
but  did  know  that  the  baker  was  then  a  sitig],^  man  and 
is. now  married.  Couldn't  swear  that  Mis*  Bardell  was 
not  very  fond  of  the  bakw,  but  should,  think  that  the  baker 
was  not  very  fond  of  Mrs.  Bardell^  or  he  wouldn't  have 
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maxried  somebody  eke.  Thought  Mxb.  Baidell  iftinted 
ftway  on  the  morning  in  July,  because  Mr.  Pickwick  asked 
her  to  name  the  day ;  knew  that  she  (witness)  fainted  away 
stone  dead  when  Mr.  Sanders  asked  her  to  name  the  day, 
and  believed  that  everybody  as  called  herself  a  lady  woold 
do  ^e  same,  under  similar  dxoumstanoes.  Heard  Mr. 
Pickwick  ask  the  boy  the  question  about  the  marbles,  but 
UDon  her  oath  did  not  know  the  diilMenoe  between  an 
alley  tor  and  a  oommoney. 

By  the  Coubt — During  the  period  o<  her  keeping  com- 
pany with  Mr.  Sanders  had  received  love  letters,  like 
other  ladies.  In  the  course  of  their  correspondence  Mr. 
Sfiuadexs  had  often  called  her  a  "  duck,"  but  never  "  chops," 
or  '*  tomata  sauce."  He  was  particularly  fond  of  ducks. 
Perhaps  if  he  had  been  as  fond  of  chops  and  tomata 
sauce,  be  might  have  called  her  that,  as  a  term  of  affec- 
tion. 

Serjeant  Buzfus  now  rose  with  more  importance  than 
he  had  yet  exhibited,  if  that  were  possible,  and  vociferated 
'*  OaU  Samuel  Weller." 

It  was  quite  unnecessary  to  call  Samuel  Weller,  for 
Samuel  Weller  stepped  briskly  into  the  box  the  instant 
his  name  was  pronounced ;  and  placing  his  hat  on  the 
floor,  and  his  arms  on  the  rail,  took  a  bird's-eye  view  of 
the  bar,  and  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the  bench  with  a 
remarkably  cheerful  and  lively  aspect 

**  What's  your  name,  Sir  ?  "  inquired  the  judge. 

**  Sam  Weller,  my  Lord,"  replied  that  gentleman. 

"  Do  you  spell  it  with  a  •  V '  or  a  •  W  ?"  inquired  the 
Judge. 

"  That  depends  upon  the  taste  and  fancy  of  the  speller, 
my  Loid,"  replied  Sam,  **  I  never  had  occasion  to  spell 
it  more  than  once  or  twice  in  my  life,  but  I  spells  it  with 
a'V.'" 

Here  a  voice  in  the  gallerv  exclaimed  aloud,  '*  Quite 
right  too,  Samivel ;  quite  right  Put  it  down  a  we,  my 
Lord,  put  it  down  a  we." 

**  Who  is  that,  that  dares  to  address  the  Ck>urt7  "  said 
the  little  Judge,  looking  up,  "  Usher." 

"  Yes,  my  Lord." 

**  Bring  that  person  here  instantly." 

"  Yes,  my  Lord." 

But  as  the  usher  didn't  find  the  person,  he  didn't  bring 
him ;  and,  after  a  great  commotion,  all  the  people  who 
had  got  up  to  look  for  the  culprit,  sat  down  again.  The 
little  Judge  turned  to  the  witness  as  soon  as  his  indigna- 
tion would  allow  him  to  speak,  and  said — 
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'*  Do  yon  know  who  that  was,  Sir  ?  " 

**  I  raythex  suBpect  It  was  my  father,  my  Lord,*'  replied 
Sam. 

**  Do  yon  see  him  here  now  ?  "  said  the  Judge. 

"No,  I  don't,  my  Lord/'  replied  Sam,  staring  right  up 
into  the  lantern  in  the  roof  of  the  Coovt. 

**  If  you  oould  have  pointed  him  out,  I  would  have  com- 
mitted him  instantly,'  said  the  Judge.  [Sam  howed  his 
acknowledgments  and  turned,  with  unimpaired  cheerful- 
ness of  countenanee,  towards  Seijeant  BdifuB.] 

''  Now,  Mr.  Weller,^'  said  Serjeant  Bushn.  ' 

*'  Now,  Sir,"  replied  Sam. 

**  I  helieve  you  are  in  the  service  of  Mr.  Pickwick,  the 
defendant  in  this  case.  Speak  up,  if  you  please,  Mr. 
Weller." 

**  I  mean  to  speak  up.  Sir,"  replied  Sam ;  *'  I  am  in  the 
service  o'  that  'ere  gen'l'man,  and  a  weiy  good  service  it 
is." 

** Little  to  do,  and  plenty  to  get,  I  suppose?"  said 
Bevjeant  Busfus,  with  joculariW. 

**  Oh,  quite  enough  to  get.  Sir,  as  the  soldier  said  ven 
they  ordered  him  three  hundred  and  fifty  lashes,"  repMed 
Sam. 

^  You  must  not  tell  us  what  the  soldier,  or  any  other 
man,  said,  Sir,"  interposed  the  Judge,  *Mt'B  not  evidence." 

**  Wery  good,  my  Lord,"  replied  Sam. 

"  Do  you  recollect  anything  paitioular  happening  on 
the  morning  when  you  were  fint  engaged  hy  the  defen- 
dant, eh,  Mr.  Weller?  "  said  Serjeant  Buifuz. 

**  Yes,  I  do,  Sir,"  replied  Sam. 

"  Have  the  goodness  to  tell  the  jury  what  It  was." 

**  I  had  a  reg'lar  new  fit  out  o'  clothes  that  momin', 
gen'l'men  of  the  juiy,"  said  Sam,  "  and  that  was  a  wery 

Srtiokler  and  uncommon  cixoumstaace  vith  me  in  those 
ys," 

Hereupon  there  was  a  general  laugh;  and  the  little 
Judge,  looking  with  an  angiy  countenance  over  his  desk, 
said,  "  You  had  better  be  careful,  Sir." 

"  So  Mr.  Pickwick  said  at  the  time,  my  Lord»"  lepUed 
Sam,  "  and  I  was  wery  careful  o*  that  'ere  suit  o'  douies ; 
wetT  careful  indeed,  my  Lord." 

The  Judffe  looked  sternly  at  Sam  for  full  two  minutes, 
but  Sam'fl  features  were  so  perfectly  calm  and  serene  that 
he  said  nothing,  and  motioned  Serjeant  Buzf us  to  proceed. 

"  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me,  Mr.  Weller,"  said  Serjeant 
Busf us,  folding  his  arms  emphatically,  and  turning  half 
round  to  the  jury,  as  if  in  mute  assurance  that  he  would 
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botihex  ihe  witness  yet — "Do  you  mean  to  teU  me,  Mr. 
Weller,  that  you  saw  nothua^  of  this  fainting  on  the  part 
of  the  plaintifi  in  the  anns  of  the  defendant,  which  yon 
have  heard  described  by  the  witnesses  ?  " 

"  Oertainly  not,"  replied  Sam,  "  I  was  in  the  passage 
'till  they  ofdled  me  up,  and  then  the  old  lady  was  not 
there." 

"Now,  attend,  Mr.  WeUer,"  said  Serjeant  Bosfus, 
dipping  a  large  pen  into  the  inkstand  before  him,  for 
the  purpose  of  frightening  Sam  with  a  tbow  of  taking 
down  his  answer.  '*  You  were  in  the  passage  and  yet  saw 
nothing  of  what  was  going  forward.  Have  you  a  pair  of 
eyes,  Mr.  WeUer?" 

"  Yes,  I  have  a  pair  of  eyes,**  replied  Saon,  **  and  thatTs 
just  it.  If  they  wos  a  pair  o*  patent  double  million 
magnifyin*  gas  miocosoopes  of  heztra  power,  p'raps  I 
anight  be  able  to  see  through  a  flight  o*  stairs  and  a  deal 
door ;  but  bein'  only  eyes  you  see,  my  wision*8  limited.'* 

At  this  answer,  which  was  deliTered  without  the 
slightest  appearance  of  irritation,  and  with  the  moat 
complete  simpUctty  and  equanimity  of  manner,  the 
spectfttors  tittered,  the  little  Judge  smiled,  and  Serjeant 
Buzfuz  looked  particularly  foolish,  j^ter  a  short  con- 
sultation with  Dodson  and  Fogg,  the  learned  Serjeant 
again  turned  towards  Sam,  and  said,  with  a  painful  effort 
to  conceal  his  vezation,  "  Now,  Mr.  Weller,  1*11  ask  you 
a  queslaon  on  another  point,  if  you  please.** 

"If  you  pleckse,  Sir,'*  rejoined  Sam,  with  the  utmost 
good-humour. 

"  Do  you  remember  going  up  to  Mrs.  Bardell*s  house, 
one  night  in  November  last  ?  '* 

(« Oh  yes,  werv  well.** 

"Oh,  you  io  remember  that,  Mr.  Weller,'*  said 
Serjeant  Buzfns,  leoovering  bis  spirits,  **l  thought  we 
should  get  at  something  at  last.'* 

"  I  rayl^Mr  thought  that,  too,  Sir,**  repHed  Sam ;  and 
at  this  the  spectators  tittered  again. 

"  Well ;  I  suppose  you  went  up  to  have  a  little  talk 
about  this  trial--eh,  Mr.  Waller?*'  said  Serjeant  Busfus, 
looking  knowingly  at  the  jury. 

"  I  went  up  to  pay  the  rent ;  but  we  did  get  o-talkin' 
about  the  trial,"  replied  Sam. 

"Oh,  you  did  get  a-talking  about  the  trial,"  said 
Serjeant  Busfuz,  bxightentng  up  with  the  SAtioipation 
of  some  important  discovery.  "  Now,  what  passed  about 
the  trial;  will  you  have  the  goodness  to. tell  us,  Mr. 
Wellwr?" 
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«*ViihftIl«hepleai]]r6inlife,Sir,"f8pU6dSam.  "Arter 
a  'lew  unimportajit  obeerwatioiM  from  the  two  wiztooiu 
females  as  has  been  eKamined  here  tD<4ay»  the  ladies  get 
into  a  verv  great  state  &  admisation  at  the  honoorable 
oondnot  of  Mr.  Dodson  and  Fogg— «them  two  genTmen 
as  is  settin'  near  you  now."  This,  of  cooise,  drew  general 
attention  to  Dodson  and  Fogg,  who  looked  as  yirtnous  as 
possible. 

•'The  attorneys  fov  the  plaixttifi,*'  said  Mr.  Serjeant 
fiosf us ;  '*  well,  ^ey  spoke  in  high  praise  of  the  honoujs 
able  conduct  of  Messrs.  Dodson  and  Fogg,  the  attomOTS 
for  the  plaintiff,  did  they  ?  " 

*'  Yes,"  said  Sam,  **  they  said  what  a  wery  gen'rous 
thing  it  was  o'  them  to  have  taken  up  the  case  on  spec, 
and  to  oharae  nothin'  at  all  for  costs,  unless  tiiiey  got  ^em 
oat  of  Mr.  Piokwiok.*' 

At  this  very  unexpected  reply,  the  spectators  tittered 
again,  and  Dodson  and  Fogg,  turning  very  red,  leant  over 
to  Serjeant  Busfus,  and  in  a  hunried  manner  whispered 
8(»nething  in  his  ear. 

**  Yon  are  quite  right,"  said  Serjeant  BoifuB  aloud,  with 
affected  compoeure.  "It's  perfectly  useless,  my  Lord, 
attempting  to  get  at  any  evidence  through  the  impene- 
trable stupidity  of  this  witness.  I  will  not  trouble  the 
court  by  asking  him  any  more  questions.  Stand  down ,  Sir." 

*'  Would  any  other  genTman  like  to  ask  me  anythin'  ?  " 
inquired  Sam,  taking  up  his  hat,  and  looking  round  most 
deliberately. 

**  Not  I,  Mr.  Weller,  thank  yon,"  said  Serjeant  Bnubbin, 
Janghin^ 

•«  You  may  go  down,  Sir,"  said  Serjeant  BuifuB,  waving 
his  hand  impiUiiently.  Sam  went  down  asc<»din^y,  after 
doing  Messrs.  Dodson  and  Fogg's  ease  as  much  harm  as 
he  conveniently  could,  and  saymg  just  as  little  respecting 
Mr.  Pickwick  as  might  be,  which  was  precisely  the  object 
he  had  had  in  view  all  along. 

'*  I  have  no  objection  to  admit,  my  Lord,"  said  Serjeant 
Snubbln,  "  if  it  will  save  the  examination  of  another  wit- 
ness, that  Mr.  Pickwick  has  retired  foom  business,  and  is 
a  gentleman  of  considerable  independent  property." 

"  Vezv  well,"  said  Serjeant  Busfus,  putting  in  the  two 
■  letters  lor  the  clerk  to  read,  **Then  that's  my  ease,  my 
Lord." 

Serjeant  Snubbin  then  addressed  the  jury  on  behalf  of 
the  defendant;  and  a  very  long  and  a  very  emphatic 
address  he  delivared»  in  which  he  bestowed  the  highest 
possible  eulogiums  on  the  conduct  and  character  of  Mr. 
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Piokwick,  bat  ixutfmach  aa  oar  xeaden  ue  far  better  able 
to  form  a  correct  estimate  of  that  gentleman'!  merits  and 
deserta,  than  Serjeant  Snubbin-  e^d  poaaibly  be^  we  do 
not  feel  called  upon  to  enter  at  atay  length  into  the  learned 
gentleman's  obserTations.  He  attempted  to  show  that 
tiie  letters  which  had  been  exhibited,  merely  related  to 
Mr.  Pickwick's  dinner,  or  to  the  preparations  for  receiving 
him  in  his  apartments  on  his  return  from  some  oonntry 
ezoarsion.  It  is  sufficient  to  add  in  general  teims,  that 
he  did  the  best  he  could  lor  Mr.  Pickwick ;  and  the  best, 
as  ereiy  body  knows,  on  the  infallible  authority  of  the  old 
ada«;e,  could  do  no  more. 

Mr.  Justice  Stareleigh  summed  up,  in  the  old-estabHshed 
and  most  appioved  fonn.  He  read  ae  mnch  of  his  notes 
to  the  juiy  as  he  could  decipher  on  so  short  a  notice,  and 
made  running  comments  o)i  the  evidence  as  he  went 
along.  If  Mrs.  B«rdeU  was  right,  it  was  perfectly  dear  Mr. 
Piol^ok  was  wrong,  and  if  uiey  thought  the  evidence  of 
Mrs.  Oluppins  worthy  of  credence  they  would  believe  it, 
and,  if  tney  didn't,  why  they  wouldn't.  If  they  were 
satisfied  that  a  breaoh  of  promise  of  manii^e  had  been 
committed,  they  would  find  for  the  plaintin  with  such 
damages  as  they  thought  proper;  and  if,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  appeared  to  them  that  no  promise  of  marriage 
had  ever  been  given,  they  would  find  for  the  defendant 
with  no  damages  at  aU.  The  jury  then  retired  to  their 
private  room  to  talk  the  matter  over,  and  the  Judge  re- 
tired to  his  private  room  to  refresh  himself  with  a  mutton 
chop  and  a  glass  of  sheny. 

An  anxious  quarter  of  an  hour  elapsed ;  the  jury  came 
back,  and  the  judge  was  fetched  in.  Mr.  Piekwick  put 
on  his  spectacles,  and  gased  at  &e  foreman  with  an  agi- 
tated oountenanee  and  a  quickly  beating  heart 

*'  Gentlemen,"  said  the  individual  in  black,  "  are  you 
all  a«eed  upon  your  verdict  ?  " 

"We  are,'^  replied  the  foreman, 

**  Do  you  find  for  the  plaintiff,  gentlemen,  or  f(«  the 
defendant  9  " 

V  For  the  plaintiff." 

'*  With  what  damages,  gentlemen  ?  " 

"  Seven  hundred  and  fifty  pounds." 

Mr.  Pickwick  took  off  his  spectacles,  carefully  wiped 
the  glasses,  folded  them  into  the  case,  and  put  them  in 
his  pocket ;  then  having  drawn  on  his  gloves  with  great 
nicety,  and  stared  at  the  foreman  all  the  while,  he 
mechanically  followed  Mr.  Perker  and  the  blue  bag  out  of 
court. 
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They  stopped  in  a  side  room  while  Perker  paid  the  ooutt 
fees ;  and  here  Mr.  Piokwiok  was  joined  by  his  friends. 
Here,  too,  he  encountered  Messrs.  Dodson  and  Fogg, 
rubbing  their  hands  with  very  token  of  outward  satisfac- 
tion. 

"  Well,  gentlemen,'*  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"  Well,  sir,**  said  Dodson,  for  self  and  partner. 

*'  You  imagine  you'll  get  your  costs,  don*t  you,  gentle- 
men?" said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

Fogg  said  they  thought  it  rather  probable ;  and  Dodson 
smil^,  and  said  they'd  try. 

**  You  may  try,  and  try,  and  try  again,  Messrs.  Dodson 
and  Fogg,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick  yehemently,  **  but  not  one 
farthinff  of  costs  or  damages  do  you  eyer  get  from  me,  if 
I  spend  the  rest  of  my  existence  in  a  debtor's  prison." 

"  Ha,  ha  t  "  said  Dodson,  *<  You'll  think  better  of  that, 
befcore  next  term,  Mr.  Pickwick." 

"He,  he,  het  We'U  soon  see  about  that,  Mr.  Pick- 
wick," ninned  Fogg. 

Speechless  with  indignation  Mr.  Pickwick  allowed  him- 
self to  be  led  by  his  solicitor  and  friends  to  the  door,  and 
there  assisted  mto  a  hackney-coach,  which  had  been 
fetched  for  the  purpose,  by  the  eyer-watehfnl  Sam  Weller. 

Sam  had  put  up  the  steps,  and  was  preparing  to  jump 
upon  the  box,  when  he  felt  himself  gently  touched  on  the 
shoulder ;  and,  looking  round,  his  father  stood  before  him. 
The  old  gentleman's  countenance  wore  a  mournful  ex- 
pression, as  he  shook  his  head  grayely  and  said,  in  warning 
accents — 

"  I  know'd  what  'ud  come  o'  this  here  mode  o*  doin* 
bisness.    Oh  Sammy,  Sammy,  yy  wom't  there  a  alleybi  I  ** 


CHAPTER  XXXIV 

IN  WHICH  MR  PICKWICK  THINKS  HK  HAD  BETTER 
GO  TO  BATH ;  AND  GOES  ACCORDINGLY 


"B^ 


lUT  surely,  my  dear  Sir,'*  said  little  Perker,  as  he 
^ )    stood  in  Mr.  Pickwick's  apartment  on  the  morning 

after  the  triiJ — **  Surely  you  don't  really  mean — really 

and  seriously  now,  and  irritation  apart— that  you  won  t 

pay  these  costs  and  damages  ?  " 
'*  Not  one  halfpenny,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  firmly ;  *'  not 

one  halfpenny." 
"  Hooroar  for  the  principle,  as  the  money-lender  said 

yen  he  youldn't  renew  the  bill,"  obeeryed  Mr.  Weller,  who 

was  clearing  away  the  hnakfast  things. 
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'*  Sam/*  said  ICr.  Piokwick,  "  hvre  the  goodnen  to  step 
down  stain." 

**  Gert'nly,  Sir,"  seplied  Mr.  Wellor;  and  acting  on  Mr. 
Pickwick's  gentle  hint,  Sam  retired. 

"  No,  Perker,"  said  Mr.  Pick?rick,  with  great  serious- 
ness of  manner,  "  my  friends  here,  have  endeavoured  to 
dissuade  me  from  this  determination,  but  wittiout  avail. 
I  shall  employ  myself  as  usual,  until  the  opposite  party 
have  the  power  of  issuing  a  legal  process  of  execution 
against  me ;  and  if  they  axe  vile  enough  to  avail  them- 
selves of  it,  and  to  arrest  my  person,  I  shall  yield  myself 
up  with  perfect  cheerfulness  and  content  of  heart.  When 
can  they  do  this  ?  " 

«*  They  can  issue  execution,  my  dear  Sir,  for  the  amount 
of  the  damages  and  taxed  costs,  next  term,"  replied 
Perker,  **  just  two  months  hence,  my  dear  Sir." 

"  Veiy  good,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick.  "  Until  that  time, 
my  dear  fellow,  let  me  hear  no  more  of  the  matter.  And 
now,"  continued  Mr.  Pickwick,  looking  round  on  his 
friends  with  a  good-humoured  smUe,  and  a  sparkle  in 
tibe  eye  which  no  spectacles  could  dim  or  conceal,  "  the 
only  question  is,  Where  shall  we  go  to  next?" 

Mr.  Tupman  and  Mr.  Snodgrass  were  too  much  affected 
by  their  friend^s  heroism  to  offer  anv  reply.  Mr.  Winkle 
had  not  yet  sufficiently  recovered  the  recollection  of  his 
evidence  at  the  trial,  to  make  any  observation  on  any 
subject,  so  Mr.  Pickwick  paused  in  vain. 

"Well,"  said  that  gentleman,  "if  you  leave  me  to 
suggest  our  destination,  I  say  Bath.  I  think  none  of  us 
have  ever  been  there." 

Nobody  had;  and  as  the  proposition  wsa  waimly 
seconded  by  Perker,  who  considered  it  extremely  probable 
that  if  Mr.  Pickwick  saw  a  little  change  and  gaiety  he 
would  be  inclined  to  think  better  of  his  determination, 
and  worse  of  a  debtor's  prison,  it  was  earned  unanimously : 
and  Sam  was  at  once  despatched  to  the  White  Horse 
Cellar,  to  take  five  places  by  the  half-past  seven  o'clock 
coach  next  morning. 

There  were  just  two  places  to  be  had  inside,  and  just 
three  to  be  had  out ;  so  Sam  Weller  booked  for  them  all* 
and  having  exchanged  a  few  compliments  with  the  book* 
ing-office  clerk  on  the  subject  of  a  pewter  half-crown  which 
was  tendered  him  as  a  portion  of  his  **  change,"  walked 
back  to  the  Georg|e  and  Vulture,  where  he  was  pretty 
busily  employed  uU  bed4ime  in  reducing  clothes  and 
Uaen  into  the  smallest  possible  compass,  and  exerting  his 
mechanical  genius  in  constructing  a  variety  of  ingeniona 
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devices  for  keeping  the  lids  on  boxes  whioh  had  neither 
locks  nor  hinges. 

The  next  was  a  vexy  impropittous  morning  for  a  jotumey 
— ^muggy,  damp,  and  drizsly.  The  horses  in  the  stages 
that  were  going  out^  and  had  come  through  the  city,  were 
smoking  so  tlmt  the  outside  passengers  were  invisible. 
The  newapaper-sellers  lookod  moist  and  smelt  monldy; 
the  wet  mn  of!  the  hats  of  the  orange-vendors  as  they 
thrust  their  heads  Into  the  coach  windows,  and  diluted 
the  insides  in  .a  refreshing  manner.  The  Jews  with  the 
iUty-bladed  penknives  shut  them  up  in  despair ;  and  the 
men  with  the  pooket«booka  made  pooket>books  of  them, 
Watoh*guards  and  toasting-forks  wem  alike  at  a  discount^ 
and  pencil-oases  and  sponge  were  a  drug  in  the  market. 

Leaving  Sam  WeUer  to  rescue  the  luggage  from  the 
seven  or  eight  porters  who  flung  themselves  savagely 
upon  it,  the  moment  the  eoaoh  stopped,  and  finding  that 
they  were  about  twenty  mtinutes  too  early,  Mr.  Pickwick 
and  his  fiends  went  for  shelter  into  the  traveUere'  mom — 
the  last  resource  of  human  dejection. 

The  travellers'  room  at  the  White  Horse  Cellar  is  of 
course  unoomforti^le ;  it  would  be  no  travellers'  room  if 
it  were  not.  It  is  the  right-hamd  parlour,  into  which  an 
aspiring  kitchen  fire-pilaoe  appeam  to  have  walked,  ao* 
oompaxded  by  a  rebellious  poker,  tongs,  and  shovel.  It 
is  divided  into  boxes,  for  the  sotttur  confinement  of 
travellers,  and  is  furnished  with  a  oAook,  a  looking-glass, 
and  a  Hve  waiter,  whioh  latter  article  is  kept  in  a  small 
kemel  for  washing  glasses,  in  a  comer  of  the  apartment. 

One  of  these  boxes  was  oooupied  on  this  particular 
occasion  by  a  stem-eyed  man  of  about  five-and-forty,  who 
had  a  bald  and  glossy  forehead,  with  a  ffood  deal  of  black 
haur  at  the  sides  and  baek  of  his  head,  and  lacge  black 
whiskers.  He  was  buttoned  up  to  the  chin  in  a  brown 
coat ;  and  had  a  large  seal-skin  txavellina  cap,  and  a  great- 
coat and  cloak  lyine  on  the  seat  beside  him.  He  looked 
up  from  his  brearast  as  Mr»  Pickwick  entered,  with  a 
fierce  Cknd  peremptory  air,  which  was  vei^  dignified ;  and 
having  scrutinised  that  gentleman  and  his  companions  to 
his  entire  satisfaction,  hummed  a  tune,  in  a  manner 
which  seemed  to  say  that  he  rather  fluspeeted  somebody 
wanted  to  take  advantage  of  him,  but  it  wouldn't  do. 

**  Waiter,"  said  the  gentleman  with  the  whiskers. 

"  Sir  ?  "  replied  a  man  with  a  dirty  complexion,  and  a 
towel  of  the  same,  emeiging  from  the  kennel  before 
mentioned. 

"  Some  more  toast." 
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"  Buttered  toast,  mind/'  said  the  gentleman,  fieroely. 

**  D'reotly,  Sir,"  replied  the  waiter. 

The  gentleman  witn  the  whiskers  hnmmed  a  tane  in 
the  same  manner  as  before,  and  pending  the  arrival  of  the 
toast,  advanced  to  the  front  of  the  fire,  and,  taking  his 
ooat  tails  under  his  arms,  looked  at  his  boots  and  ruminated. 

"  I  wonder  whereabouts  in  Bath  this  coach  puts  up,** 
said  Mr.  Pickwick,  mildly  addressing  M!r.  Winkle. 

" Hum — eh — what's  that?"  said  the  strange  man. 

"  I  made  an  observation  to  my  friend,  Sir,'  replied  Mr. 
Pickwick,  always  ready  to  enter  into  oonvenation.  "I 
wondered  at  what  house  the  Bath  ooaoh  put  up.  Perhaps 
you  can  inform  me." 

"  Are  you  going  to  Bath  ?  "  said  the  strange  man. 

'*  I  am,  Sir,"  repUed  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"  And  those  other  gentlemen  f  " 

"  They  are  going  also,"  said  Mr.  Piokwiok. 

"Not  inside — ^XU  be  damned  if  you're  going  inside," 
said  the  strange  man. 

"  Not  all  of  us,"  said  Mr.  Piokwiok. 

'*  No,  not  all  of  you,"  said  the  strange  man  emphatioally. 
**  I've  taken  two  places.  If  they  try  to  squeeze  six  people 
into  an  infernal  box  that  only  holds  four,  I'll  take  a  post* 
chaise  and  bring  an  action.  I've  paid  my  fare.  It  won*t 
do ;  I  told  the  clerk  when  I  took  my  places  that  it  wouldn't 
do.  I  know  these  things  have  been  done.  I  know  they 
are  done  every  day,  but  I  never  was  done,  and  I  never 
will  be.  Those  who  know  me  best,  best  know  it ;  crush 
met"  Here  the  fierce  gentleman  rang  the  bell  with 
great  violence,  and  told  the  waiter  he'd  better  bring  the 
toast  in  five  seconds,  or  he'd  know  the  reason  why. 

"  My  dear  Sir,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  "yon  will  allow  me 
to  observe  that  this  is  a  veiy  unnecessary  display  of  ex- 
citement.   I  have  only  taken  places  hiside,  for  two." 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  it,"  said  the  fierce  man.  "  I  with- 
draw my  expressions.  I  tonder  an  apology.  There's  my 
card.    Give  me  your  acquaintance." 

"  With  great  pleasure.  Sir,"  replied  Mr.  Pickwick.  "  We 
are  to  be  fellow  travellers,  and  I  hope  we  shall  find  each 
other's  society  mutually  agreeable." 

"  I  hope  we  shall,"  said  the  fierce  gentleman.  **  I  know 
we  shall.  I  like  your  looks ;  they  please  me.  Qentlemen, 
your  hands  and  names.    Know  me." 

Of  course,  an  interchange  of  friendly  salutations  followed 
this  gracious  speech ;  and  the  fierce  gentleman  immedi- 
ately proceeded  to  inform  the  friends  in  the  same  shor^ 
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abrupt  jerking  sentences,  that  his  name  was  Dowler, 
that  he  was  going  to  Bath  on  pleasure,  that  he  was 
formerly  in  the  acmy,  that  he  had  now  set  up  in  business 
as  a  gentleman,  that  he  lived  upon  the  profits,  and  that 
tiie  individual  for  whom  the  second  place  was  taken,  was 
a  personage  no  less  illustrious  than  Mrs.  Dowler,  hie  lady 
wife. 

"  She's  a  fine  woman,"  said  Mr.  Dowler.  "  I  am  proud 
of  her.    I  have  reason.*' 

**  I  hope  I  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  judging,"  said  Mr. 
Pickwick  with  a  smile. 

"You  shall,*'  replied  Dowler.  "She  shall  know  you. 
She  shall  esteem  you.  I  courted  her  under  singular 
circumstances.  I  won  her  through  a  rash  vow.  Thus. 
I  saw  her;  I  loved  her;  I  proposed;  she  refused  me. 
— 'You  love  another?' — 'Spare  my  blushes.' — 'I  know 
him.' — *You  do.'  *Very  good,  if  he  remains  here,  I'U 
skin  him.'  " 

*'  Xiord  bless  me  1 "  exclaimed  Mr.  Pickwick  involun- 
tarily. 

"Did  you  skin  the  gentlenoan.  Sir?"  inquired  Mr. 
Winkle,  with  a  very  pale  face. 

"I  wrote  him  a  note.  I  said  it  was  a  painiul  thing. 
And  BO  it  was." 

*'  Certainly,"  interoosed  Mr.  Winkle. 

**  I  said  I  had  pledged  my  word  as  a  gentleman  to  skin 
him.  My  character  was  at  stake.  I  hsdd  no  alternative. 
As  an  officer  in  His  Majesty's  service,  I  was  bound  to  do 
it.  I  regretted  the  necessity,  but  it  must  be  done.  He 
was  open  to  conviction.  He  saw  that  the  rules  of  the 
service  were  imperative.  He  fled.  I  married  her. 
Here's  the  coach.    That's  her  head." 

As  Mr.  Dowler  concluded,  he  pointed  to  a  stage  which 
had  just  driven  up ;  from  the  open  window  of  which,  a 
rather  pretty  face  in  a  bright  blue  bonnet  was  looking 
among  the  crowd  on  the  pavement,  most  probably  for  the 
rash  man  himself.  Mr.  Dowler  paid  his  bill  and  hurried 
out  with  his  travelling-cap,  coat,  and  cloak ;  and  Mr.  Pick- 
wick and  his  friends  followed  to  secure  their  places. 

Mr.  Tupman  and  Mr.  Snodgrass  had  seated  themselves 
at  the  back  part  of  the  coach ;  Mr.  Winkle  had  got  inside, 
and  Mr.  Pickwick  was  preparing  to  follow  him,  when  Sam 
Weller  came  up  to  his  master,  and  whispering  in  his  ear, 
begged  to  speak  to  him,  with  an  air  of  the  deepest 
mystery. 

"  WaU,  Sam,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  "  what's  the  matter 
now  ?  " 
30 
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^  Here's  rayther  a  ram  go,  Sir/'  replied  Bam. 

"  What? "  inquired  Mr.  Pickwick. 

<*  This  here,  Sir/'  rejoined  Sam,  **  I  am  wery  maoh  aleeid. 
Sir,  that  the  properiator  o'  this  here  oockoh  is  a-playin*  some 
imperenoe  vith  ns." 

"  How  is  that,  Sam  ?"  said  Mr.  Pickwick ;  •*  aren't  the 
names  down  on  the  way-bill  ?  " 

**  The  names  is  not  only  down  on  the  yay-bill,  Sir,"  re- 

8 lied  Sam,  '*  but  they're  painted  run  on  'em  up,  on  the 
oor  o'  the  coach."  As  Sam  spoke,  he  pointed  to  that  part 
of  the  coach  door  on  which  the  proprietor's  name  usnaUj 
appears ;  and  there  sure  enough,  in  gilt  letters  of  a  goodly 
sice,  was  the  magic  name  of  Pickwick  f 

**  Dear  me,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Pickwick,  quite  stsggered 
by  the  coincidence ;  "  what  a  veiy  extracffdinary  thing  I  ** 

**  Yes,  but  that  ain't  all,"  said  Sam,  again  directing  his 
master's  attention  to  the  coach  door;  "not  content  yith 
writin'  up  Pickwick,  they  puts '  Moses '  afore  it,  vioh  I  call 
addin'  insult  to  injuiy,  as  the  parrot  said  Ten  they  not 
only  took  him  from  his  native  land,  but  made  him  talk 
the  English  langvidge  airterrards." 

'*  It's  odd  enough  certainly,  Sam,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick ; 
**  but  if  we  stand  talking  here,  we  shall  lose  our  places." 

"  Wot  ain't  nothin'  to  be  done  in  consequence.  Sir?  " 
exclaimed  Sam,  perfectly  acrhast  at  the  coolness  with 
which  Mr.  Pickwick  prepared  to  ensconce  himself  inside. 

"  Done  f "  said  Mr.  Pickwick.    **  What.should  be  done  ?  " 

**  Ain't  nobodyto  be  whopped  for  taldn'  this  here  liberty. 
Sir?"  said  Mr.  Weller,  who  had  expected  that  at  least  he 
would  hatre  been  commissioned  to  challenge  the  guard 
and  coachman  to  a  puristic  encounter  on  the  spot. 

"  Certainly  not,"  rephed  Mr.  Pickwick  eagerly ;  "  not  on 
any  account.    Jump  up  to  your  seat  directly. 

**  I'm  weiy  much  afeerd,''^  muttered  Sam  to  himself,  as 
he  turned  away,  *'  that  somethin'  queer's  come  over  the 
governor,  or  he'd  never  ha'  stood  tbis  so  quiet.  I  hope 
that  'ere  trial  hasn't  broken  his  spirit,  but  it  looks  bad : 
wery  bad."  Mr.  Weller  shook  his  nead  navely ;  and  it  is 
worthy  of  remark,  as  an  illustration  of  the  manner  in 
which  he  took  this  circumstance  to  heart,  that  he  did  not 
speak  another  word  until  the  coach  reached  the  Kensing- 
ton turnpike,  which  was  so  long  a  time  for  him  to  remain 
taciturn,  that  the  fact  may  be  considered  wholly  unpre- 
cedented. 

Nothing  worthy  of  special  mention  occurred  during  the 
ioumey.  Mr.  Dowler  related  a  variety  of  anecdotes,  all 
illustrative  of  his  own  personal  prowess  and  desperation, 
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and  appealed  to  Mxs.  Dowler  in  oozroboraiion  thereof; 
when  Mrs.  Dowler  invariably  bionght  in,  in  the  form  of 
an  appendiXi  some  remarkable  faot  or  oircnmstance  which 
Mr.  Dowler  had  foigotten,  or  had  perhaps  through  modesty 
omitted,  for  the  addenda  in  every  instance  went  to  show 
Mr.  Dowler  was  even  a  more  wonderful  fellow  than  he 
made  himself  out  to  be.  Mr.  Pickrwiok  and  Mr.  Winkle 
listened  with  great  admiraticm,  and  at  intervals  conversed 
with  Mrs.  Dowler,  who  was  a  very  agreeable  and  fascinat- 
ing person.  So,  what  between  Mr.  Dowlez^s  stories,  and 
Mrs.  Dowler's  charms,  and  Mr.  Pickwick's  good  humour, 
and  Mr.  Winkle's  good  listening,  the  insides  contrived  to 
be  very  oompanionable  all  the  way. 

The  outsides  did  as  outsides  always  do.  Thev  were 
vety  cheerful  and  talkative  at  the  beginning  of  every 
stage,  and  very  dismal  and  sleepy  in  the  middle,  and  vezy 
bright  and  wakeful  again,  towards  the  end.  There  was 
one  young  gentleman  in  an  India-rubber  doak,  who 
smoked  cigars  all  day;  and  there  was  another  young 
gentleman  in  a  parody  upon  a  great  coat,  who  lighted  a 
good  many,  and  feeling  obviously  unsettled  alter  the 
second  whifi,  threw  them  away  when  he  thought  nobody 
was  looking  at  him.  There  was  a  third  young  man  on 
the  box  who  wished  to  be  learned  in  cattle,  and  an  old 
one  behind,  who  was  familiar  with  farming.  There  was 
a  constant  succession  of  Christian  names  in  smock  frocks 
and  white  coats,  who  were  invited  to  have  a  "  lift"  by  the 
guard,  and  who  knew  every  horse  and  hostler  on  the  road 
and  off  it ;  and  there  was  a  dinner  which  would  have  been 
cheap  at  half-a-crown  a  mouth,  U  any  moderate  number 
of  mouths  could  have  eaten  it  in  the  time.  And  at  seven 
o'clock  P.M.,  Mr.  Pickwick  and  his  friends,  and  Mr. 
Dowler  and  his  wife,  respectively  retired  to  their  private 
sitting-rooms  at  the  White  Hart  Hotel,  opposite  the  great 
pump  room,  Bath,  where  the  waiters,  from  their  costume, 
might  be  mistaken  for  Westminster  boys,  onlvlthey  destroy 
the  illusion  by  behaving  themselves  so  mucn  better. 

Breakfast  had  scarcely  been  cleared  away  on  the  suc- 
ceeding morning,  when  a  waiter  brought  in  Mr.  Dowler's 
card,  with  a  recmest  to  be  allowed  permission  to  introduce 
a  friend.  Mr.  Dowler  at  once  followed  up  the  delivery  of 
the  card,  by  bringing  himself  and  the  friend  also. 

The  friend  was  a  charming  young  man  of  not  much 
more  than  fifty,  dressed  in  a  very  bright  blue  coat  with 
resplendent  buttons,  black  trousers,  and  the  thinnest 
possible  pair  of  highly-polished  boots.  A  gold  eye-elass 
Wai  suspended  from  his  neck  by  a  short  broad  black  ribbon  1 
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a  gold  snuff-box  was  lightly  olasped  in  his  left  hand,  gold 
rings  innumerable  glittered  on  his  fingers,  and  a  l<>!ige 
diamond  pin  set  in  gold  glistened  in  his  shirt  Mil.  He 
had  a  gold  watoh,  and  a  gold  curb  chain  with  large  gold 
seals ;  and  he  carried  a  pliant  ebony  cane  with  a  heavy 
gold  top.  His  linen  was  of  the  very  whitest,  finest,  and 
stifieat;  his  wig  of  the  flossiest,  blackest,  and  curliest. 
His  snufi  was  princes*  mixture ;  his  scent  bo%tqu$t  du  roi, 
Hia  features  were  contracted  into  a  perpetual  smile ;  and 
his  teeth  were  in  such  perfect  order  that  it  was  difficult 
at  a  small  distance  to  tell  the  real  ones  from  the  false. 

"  Mr.  Pickwick,"  said  Dowler ; "  my  friend,  Angelo  Gyrus 
Bantam,  Esquire,  M.O.  Bantam ;  Mr.  Pickwick.  Know 
each  other." 

"  Welcome  to  Ba — ath,  Sir.  This  is  indeed  an  acquisi- 
tion. Most  welcome  to  Ba — ath.  Sir.  It  is  long — very 
long,  Mr.  Pickwick,  since  you  diank  the  waters.  It  ap> 
pears  an  age,  Mr.  Pickwick.    Be — ^markable  t" 

Such  were  the  expressions  with  which  Angelo  Oyius 
Bantam,  Esquire,  M.  C,  took  Mr.  Pickwick's  himd; 
retaining  It  in  his  meantime,  and  shrugging  up  his 
shoulders  with  a  constant  succession  of  bows,  as  if  he 
really  could  not  make  up  his  mind  to  the  trial  of  letting 
it  go  again. 

"It  is  a  vei^  long  time  since  I  drank  the  waters, 
certainly,"  rephed  Mr.  Pickwick ;  "  for  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge,  I  was  never  here  before." 

"  Kever  in  Ba — ath,  Mr.  Pickwick  1 "  exclaimed  the 
Grand  Master,  letting  the  hand  fall  in  astonishment. 
"  Never  in  Ba— ath  I  He  I  he  1  Mr.  Pickwick,  you  are  a 
wag.  Not  bad,  not  bad.  Good,  good.  He!  het  het  Be — 
markable  I " 

«« To  my  shame,  I  must  say  that  I  am  peiiectly  serious," 
rejoined  Mr.  Pickwick.    "  I  really  never  was  here,  before." 

"Oh,  I  see,"  exclaimed  the  Grand  Master,  looking 
extremely  pleased ;  "  Yes,  yes — good,  good — better  ana 
better.  You  are  the  gentleman  of  whom  we  have  heard. 
Yes;  we  know  you,  Mr.  Pickwick;  we  know  you." 

*'  The  reports  of  the  trial  in  those  confounded  papers,'* 
thought  Ml,  Pickwick.     "They  have  heard  all  about 


me." 


"  You  are  the  gentleman  residing  on  Glapham  Green," 
resumed  Bantun,  "  who  lost  the  use  of  lus  limbs  from 
imprudently  taking  cold  after  port  wine — who  could  not 
be  moved  in  consequence  of  acute  suffering,  and  who  had 
the  water  from  the  King's  Bath  bottled  at  one  hundced 
ftud  three  degrees,  and  sent  by  waggon  to  his  bedroom  in 
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town,  where  he  bathed,  sneeted,  ftnd  same  day  reoovexed. 
Vei^  remarkable  1 " 

Mr.  Pickwick  acknowledged  the  compliment  which  the 
snppoeition  implied,  but  had  ^e  self-denial  to  repudiate 
it,  notwithstefnoing ;  and  taking  advantage  of  a  moment's 
silence  on  the  part  of  the  M.  0. ,  begged  to  Introdnce  his 
friends,  Mr.  Tnpman,  Mr.  Winkle,  and  Mr.  Snodgxass — 
an  introduction  which  of  ooune  overwhelmed  the  M.  0. 
with  delight  and  honour. 

•« Bantam,"  said  Mr.  Dewier,  "Mr  Pickwick  and  his 
friends  are  strangers.  They  must  put  their  znones  down. 
Where's  the  book  ?  " 

"  The  reffister  of  the  distinguished  visitora  in  Ba^aih 
win  be  al  the  Pump  Boom  this  morning  at  two  o'clock,'* 
replied  the  M.  G.  "  Will  you  guide  our  friends  to  that 
splendid  building,  and  enable  me  to  procure  their  auto- 
graphs ?  " 

"  I  will,"  rejoined  Dewier.  <•  This  is  a  long  calL  It's 
time  to  go.    I  shall  be  here  again  in  an  hour.    Gome." 

"  This  is  a  baU  night,"  said  the  M.  G.,  again  taking  Mr. 
Pickwick's  hand,  as  he  rose  to  eo.  "  The  ball-nights  in 
Ba — ath  are  moments  snatched  nom  Paradise ;  rendered 
bewitching  bv  music,  beauty,  elegance,  fashion,  etiquette, 
and — and — above  all,  by  the  absence  of  tradespeople,  who 
are  quite  inconsistent  with  Paradise,  and  who  have  an 
amalgamation  of  themselves  at  the  Guildhall  every  fort- 
night, which  is,  to  say  the  least,  remarkable.  Qood-bye, 
gc»d-bye ! "  and  protesting  all  the  way  down  stairs  that 
he  was  most  satisfied,  and  most  delighted,  and  most  over- 

S)wered,  and   most   flattered,  Angelo  Gyrus  Bantam, 
squire,  M.  G.,  stepi>ed  into  a  very  elegant  chariot  that 
waited  at  the  door,  and  rattled  off. 

At  the  appointed  hour,  Mr.  Pickwick  and  his  friends, 
escorted  by  Dowler,  repaired  to  the  Assembly  Booms,  and 
wrote  thehr  names  down  in  the  book — an  instance  of  con- 
descension at  which  Angelo  Bantam  was  even  more  oveiv 
powered  than  before.  Tickets  of  admission  to  that 
evening's  assembly  were  to  have  been  prepared  for  the 
whole  party,  but  as  they  were  not  reaay,  li r.  Pickwick 
undertook,  despite  all  the  protestationB  to  the  contrary  <^ 
Angelo  Bantam,  to  send  Sam  for  them  at  four  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon*  to  the  M.  G.'s  house  in  Queen  Square. 
Having  taken  a  short  walk  through  the  city,  and  arrived 
at  the  unanimous  conclusion  that  Park  Street  was  very 
muok  like  the  perpendicular  streets  a  man  sees  in  a  dream, 
which  he  cannot  get  up  for  the  life  of  him,  they  returned 
to  the  White  Hart,  and  dispatched  Sam  on  the  errand  to 
whiob  his  master  had  pledged  him* 
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Sam  Weller  put  on  his  hat  in  a  v^xy  easy  and  graoefal 
manner,  and  thrusting  his  hands  in  his  waistooat  pooketa« 
walked  with  great  deliberation  to  Queen  Square,  wnistling 
as  he  went  along,  several  of  the  most  popular  airs  of  the 
day,  as  arranged  with  entirely  new  movements  for  that 
noble  instrument  the  organ,  either  mouth  or  banel. 
Arriving  at  the  number  in  Queen  Square  to  whioh  he 
had  been  directed,  he  left  ofi  whistling,  and  gave  a  cheer- 
ful knock;  whioh  was  instantaneously  answered  by  a 
powdered-headed  footman  in  gorgeous  livery,  and  sym- 
metrioal  stature. 

**  Is  this  here  Mr.  Bantam's,  old  feller?  *'  inquired  Sam 
Weller,  nothing  abashed  by  the  blase  of  splendour  whioh 
burst  upon  his  sight,  in  the  person  of  the  powdered-headed 
footman  with  the  gorgeous  livery. 

*'  Why,  young  man  7  **  was  the  haughty  inquiry  of  the 
powdered-headed  footman. 

'*  'Gob  if  it  is,  jist  you  step  into  him  with  that  *ere  oard, 
and  say  Mr.  Veller's  a-waitin,'  will  you,  six-foot  7  "  said 
Sam.  And  saying  it,  he  very  coolly  walked  into  the  hall, 
and  sat  down. 

The  powdered-headed  footman  slammed  the  door  very 
hard,  and  scowled  very  grandly,  but  both  the  slam  and 
the  scowl  were  lost  upon  Sam,  who  was  regarding  a 
mahogany  nmbreUa  stand  with  every  outward  token  of 
ciitio^  approval. 

Apparently  his  master's  reception  of  the  card  had 
impressed  the  powdered-headed  footman  in  Sam's  favour, 
for  when  he  came  hack  from  delivering  it,  he  smiled  in 
a  friendly  manner,  and  said  that  the  answer  would  be 
lea^directly. 

*'  Weiy  good,"  said  Sam.  "  Tell  the  old  gen'l'm'n  not 
to  put  himself  in  a  perspiration.  No  hurry,  six-foot.  Fve 
had  my  dinner." 

**  You  dine  early,  Sir,"  said  the  powdered-headed  foot- 
man. 

**  I  find  I  gets  on  better  at  supper  when  I  does,"  replied 
Sam. 

'*Have  vou  been  long  in  Bath,  Sir?"  inquired  the 
powdered-neaded  footman.  "  I  have  not  had  the  pleasure 
of  hearing  of  you  before." 

"  I  haven't  created  any  wery  surprisin'  sensation  here 
yet,"  rejoined  Sam,  **for  me  and  the  other  fash'nables 
only  come,  last  night." 

"  Nice  place,  Sir,"  said  the  powdered-headed  footman. 

"  Seems  so,"  observed  Sam. 

**  Pleasant  society,  Sir,"  remarked  the  powdered-headed 
footman.    "  Very  agreeable  servants,  Sir." 
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•<I  thonld  think  ttiey  wos,"  replied  Sam.  <*  Affable, 
anaffeoted,  say-Dothin'-to-nobody  sort  o'  fellers." 

"  Oh,  very  maoh  so,  indeed,  Sir,"  said  the  powdered- 
headed  footoian,  evidently  taking  Sam's  remark  as  a  high 
compliment.  "Very  much  so  mdeed.  Do  yon  do  any 
thixig  in  this  way,  Sir  ?  "  inquired  the  tall  footman,  pro- 
ducing a  small  snuff-box  with  a  fox's  head  on  the  top  of  it. 

**  Not  without  sneesing,"  replied  Sam. 

•*  Why,  it  is  difficult,  Sir,  I  confess,"  said  the  taU  foot- 
man.  "  It  may  be  done  by  degrees.  Sir.  Coffee  is  the 
best  practice.  I  carried  coffee,  Sir,  for  a  long  time.  It 
looks  yery  like  rappee,  Sir." 

Here  a  sharp  peal  at  the  bell  reduced  the  powdered- 
headed  footman  to  the  ignominious  necessity  of  putting 
the  fox's  head  in  his  pocket,  and  hastening  with  a 
humble  countenance  to  Mr.  BsAtam's  "  study.'^  By  the 
by,  we  scarcely  ever  knew  a  man  who  never  read  or 
wrote  either,  who  hadn't  got  some  small  back  parlour 
which  he  woitld  call  a  study. 

"  There  is  the  answer,  Sir,"  said  the  powdered-headed 
footman.    *'  I  am  afraid  you'll  find  it  inconvenientlyiarffe." 

"  Don't  mention  it,"  said  Sam,  taking  a  letter  with  a 
small  enclosure.  '*  It's  just  possible  as  exhausted  natuz 
may  manage  to  surwive  it." 

'*  I  hope  we  shall  meet  again,  Sir,"  said  the  powdered- 
headed  zootman,  rubbing  his  hands,  and  following  Sam 
out  to  the  door-step. 

'*  Yon  are  wery  obligin',  Sir,"  replied  Sam.  **  Now,  don't 
allow  yourself  to  be  Uktigued  beyond  your  powers,  there's 
a  amiable  bein*.  Consider  what  you  owe  to  society,  and 
don't  let  yourself  be  injured  by  too  much  work.  For  the 
sake  o'  your  feller  creetnrs,  keep  yourself  as  quiet  as  you 
can ;  only  think  what  a  loss  vou  would  be."  With  these 
pathetic  words,  Sam  Weller  departed. 

'*  A  very  singular  voung  man  that,"  said  the  powdered- 
headed  footman,  looking  after  Mr.  Weller  with  a  counten- 
ance which  clearly  showed  he  could  make  nothing  of  him. 

Sam  said  nothing  at  all.  He  winked,  shook  bis  head, 
smiled,  winked  again;  and  with  an  expression  of  counten- 
ance which  seemed  to  denote  that  he  was  greatly  amused 
with  something  or  other,  walked  merrily  away. 

At  precisely  twenty  minutes  before  eight  o'clock  that 
night,  Angelo  Cyrus  Bantam,  Esquire,  the  Master  of  the 
Ceremonies,  emersed  from  his  chariot  at  the  door  of  the 
Assembly  Booms  In  the  same  wig,  the  same  teeth,  the 
same  eye-glass,  the  same  watch  and  seals,  the  same  rings, 
the  same  4hirt.pin,  and  the  same  csiue.    The  only  observ- 
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ftble  altentioiifl  in  his  appeamioe  were,  that  he  wore  a 
brighter  bine  coat,  with  a  white  silk  lining,  black  tights, 
black  Bilk  BtoekingB,  and  pnmps,  and  a  white  waistcoat, 
and  was,  if  possible,  jnst  a  thonght  more  scented. 

Thus  attired,  the  Master  of  the  Ceremonies,  in  strict 
discharge  of  the  imnortant  dnties  of  his  all-important 
office,  planted  himsell  in  the  rooms  to  receive  the  com- 
pany. 

Bath  being  fall,  the  company,  and  the  sixpences  for  tea, 
poured  in,  in  shoals.  In  the  ball-xoom,  the  long  card-room, 
the  octagonal  card-room,  the  staircases,  and  the  passages, 
the  hum  of  many  voices,  and  the  sonnd  of  many  feet, 
were  perfectly  bewildering.  Dresses  rustled,  feathers 
waved,  lights  shone,  and  jewels  sparkled.  There  i^as  tiie 
music— not  of  the  quadrille  bemd,  for  it  had  not  yet  com- 
menced ;  but  the  music  of  tofi  tiny  footsteps,  with  now 
and  then  a  clear  merry  lauffh — low  and  gentle,  but  very 
pleasant  to  hear  in  a  femsle  voice,  whether  in  Bath  or 
elsewhere.  Brilliant  eyes,  lighted  up  with  pleasurable 
expectation,  gleamed  from  every  side;  and  look  where 
yon  would,  some  exquisite  form  glided  gracefully  through 
the  throng,  and  was  no  sooner  lost,  than  it  was  replaced 
by  another,  as  dainty  and  bewitching. 

In  the  tea-room,  and  hovering  round  the  oard-tafoles, 
were  a  vast  number  of  queer  old  ladies  and  deorepid  old 

Sentlemen,  discussing  all  the  small  talk  and  scandal  of  the 
ay,  with  an  evident  relish  and  gusto  which  sufficiently 
bespoke  the  intensity  of  the  pleasure  they  derived  from 
the  occupation.  Mingled  with  these  groups  were  three 
or  four  matchmaking  mammas,  appearing  to  be  wholly 
absorbed  by  the  conversation  in  which  they  were  taking 
part,  but  failing  not  from  time  to  time  to  cast  an  anxious 
sidelong  glance  upon  their  daughters,  who,  remembering 
the  maternal  injunction  to  make  the  best  use  of  their 
time,  had  already  commenced  incipient  ffirtations  in  mis- 
laying scarves,  putting  on  gloves,  setting  down  cups,  and 
so  forth ;  slight  matters  apparently,  but  which  may  be 
turned  to  surprisingly  good  account  by  expert  pmcti- 
tioners. 

Lounffing  near  the  doors,  and  in  remote  comers,  were 
various  knots  of  silly  young  men,  displaying  every  variety 
of  puppyism  and  stupidify ;  amusing  all  sensible  people 
near  them,  with  their  folly  and  conceit,  and  happily 
thinking  themselves  the  objects  of  general  admiration — a 
wise  ana  merciful  dispensation  which  no  good  man  will 
quarrel  with. 
And  lastly,  seated  on  some  of  the  back  benoheSi  where 
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they  had  afaready  taken  up  their  positions  for  the  evening, 
were  divers  unmarried  laoiies  past  their  grand  climacteric, 
who,  not  dancing  hecauseithere  were  no  partners  for  them, 
and  not  playing  cards  lest  they  should  he  set  down  as 
irretrievably  single,  were  in  the  favourable  situation  of 
being  able  to  abuse  everybody  without  reflecting  on  them- 
selves. In  short,  they  could  abuse  eveiybody,  because 
everybody  was  there.  It  was  a  scene  of  gaiety,  glitter, 
and  show;  of  richly-dressed  people,  handsome  mirrors, 
chalked  floors,  girandoles,  and  wax-candles ;  and  in  all 
parts  of  the  scene,  gliding  from  spot  to  spot  in  silent  soft- 
ness, bowing  obsequiously  to  this  party,  nodding  familiarly 
to  that,  and  smiling  complacently  on  all,  was  the  sprucely 
attired  person  of  Angelo  Oyms  Bantam,  Esquire,  the 
Master  of  the  Ceremonies. 

"  Stop  in  the  tea-room.  Take  your  sixpenn^orth.  They 
lay  on  not  water,  and  call  it  tea.  Dnnk  it,*'  said  Mr. 
Dowler,  in  a  loud  voice,  directing  Mr.  Pickwick,  who  ad- 
vanced at  the  head  of  the  littfle  party,  with  Mrs.  Dov^er 
on  his  arm.  Into  the  tea-toom  Bur.  Pickwick  turned ;  and 
catching  sight  of  him,  Mr.  Bantam  corkscrewed  his  way 
through  the  crowd,  and  welcomed  him  witii  ecstasy. 

'*My  dear  Sir,  I  am  highly  honoured.  Bie^ — ath  is 
favoured.  Mrs.  Dowler,  you  embellish  the  rooms.  I 
congratulate  you  on  your  feathers.    Be — ^markable !  *' 

"  Any  body  here  ?'^  inquired  Dowler,  suspiciously. 

'*  Any  bodv  1  The  aite  of  Ba— ath.  Mr.  Pickwick,  do 
you  see  the  lady  in  the  gauee  turban  ?  '* 

"  The  fat  old  lady  ?  "  inquired  Mr.  Pickwick,  innocentlv. 

"  Hush,  my  dear  Sir — nobody's  fat  or  old  in  Ba— ath. 
That's  the  Dowager  Lady  Snuphanuph." 

"  Is  it  indeed  ?  "  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

**  No  less  a  person,  I  assure  you,"  said  the  Master  of  the 
Ceremonies.  '*  Hush.  Draw  a  little  nearer,  Mr.  Pickwick. 
You  see  the  splendidly  dressed  young  man  coming  this 
way?" 

"  The  one  with  the  long  hair,  and  the  particularly  smaU 
forehead  r  "  inquired  Mr.  Pickwick. 

''The  same.  The  richest  young  man  in  Ba — ath  at 
this  moment.    Toung  Lord  Mutanhed." 

**  You  don't  say  so  ?  "  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"  Yes.  You'll  hear  his  voice  in  a  moment,  Mr.  Pick- 
wick. He'll  speak  to  me.  The  other  gentleman  with 
him,  in  the  red  under  waistcoat  and  dark  moustache,  is 
the  Honourable  Mr.  Orushton,  his  bosom  friend. — How 
do  you  do,  my  Lord  ?  " 

"Yeway  hot.  Bantam,"  said  his  Lordship. 
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"  It  U  very  warm,  my  Lord,"  replied  the  M.  G. 

"  Confounded,"  assented  the  Honourable  Mr.  Gruahton. 

"  Have  Tou  leen  his  Lordship's  mail  oart,  Bantam  ?  ** 
inquired  the  Honourable  Mr.  Crushton,  after  a  short 
pause,  during  which  young  Lord  Mutanhed  i&ad  been 
endeavouring  to  stare  Mr.  Pickwiok  out  of  conntenanoe, 
and  Mr.  Crushton  had  been  reflecting  what  subject  his 
Lordship  could  talk  about  best. 

"Dear  me,  no,"  replied  the  M.  0.  **A  maU  oartl 
What  an  excellent  idea.    Be — ^markahle  1 " 

'*  Gwacious  Heavens  1 "  said  his  Lordship,  "  I  thought 
evewebody  had  seen  the  new  mail  cart;  it's  the  neatest, 
pwettiest,  gwacefuUest  thing  that  ever  wan  upon  wheels 
— painted  wed,  with  a  cweam  piebald." 

"  With  a  real  box  for  the  letters,  and  all  complete,"  said 
the  Honourable  Mr.  Crushton. 

*'  And  a  little  seat  in  fwont,  with  an  iwon  wail,  for  the 
dwiyer,"  added  his  Lordship.  "  I  dwove  it  oyer  to  Bwistol 
the  other  morning  in  a  cwimson  coat,  with  two  servants 
widing  a  Quarter  of  a  mile  behind ;  and  cwucify  me  if  the 
people  dion't  wush  out  of  their  oottages,  and  awest  my 
pwogwess,  to  know  if  I  wasn't  the  post.  Glorwious, 
glorwious ! " 

At  this  anecdote  his  Lordship  laughed  very  heartily, 
as  did  the  listeners,  of  course.  Then  drawing  his  arm 
through  that  of  the  obsequious  Mr.  Crushton,  Lord  Mutan- 
hed walked  away. 

'*  Delightful  young  man,  his  Lordship,"  said  the  Master 
of  the  Ceremonies. 

"  So  I  should  think,"  rejoined  Mr.  Pickwick,  drily. 

The  dancing  having  commenced,  the  necessary  intro- 
ductions having  been  made,  and  all  preliminaries  ar- 
ranged, Angelo  Bantam  rejoined  Mr.  Pickwick,  and  led 
him  into  the  card-room. 

Just  at  the  very  moment  of  their  entrance,  the  Dowager 
Lady  Snuphanuph  and  two  other  ladies  of  an  ancient  and 
whist-]ike  appearance,  were  hovering  over  an  unoccupied 
card-tabe  ;  and  they  no  sooner  set  eyes  upon  Mr.  Pickwick 
under  the  convoy  of  Angelo  Bantam,  than  they  exchanged 
glances  with  each  other,  seeing  ^at  he  was  precisely  the 
very  person  they  wanted  to  make  up  the  rubber. 

"  My  dear  Bantam,"  said  the  Dowager  Xjady  dnuph- 
anuph,  ooaxingly,  '*  find  us  some  nice  creature  to  make 
up  this  table ;  there's  a  good  soul."  Mr.  Pickwiok 
happened  to  be  looking  another  wav  at  the  moment,  so 
her  ladyship  nodded  her  head  toward^  him*  and  frowi^e^ 
expressively. 


•  • 
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*'  My  friend  BCr.  Piokwiok,  my  Lady,  will  be  most  happy* 
I  am  sure,  xe—markably  so/'  said  the  M.  0.,  taking  the 
hint.  **  Mr.  Piokwiok,  Lady  Snnphanuph — Mrs.  Oolonel 
Wugsby— Miss  Bolo." 

We,  Piokwiok  bowed  to  eaoh  of  the  ladies,  and  finding 
esoape  impossible,  eat.  Mr.  Piokwiok  and  Miss  Bolo 
against  Lady  Snuphanuph  and  Mrs.  Oolonel  Wugsby. 

Just  as  the  trump  oard  was  turned  up,  at  the  oommenoe- 
ment  of  the  seoond  deal,  two  young  ladies  hurried  into 
the  room,  and  took  their  stations  on  either  side  of  Mrs. 
Oolonel  Wugsb/s  ohair,  where  they  waited  patiently 
until  the  hand  was  over. 

**  Now,  Jane,"  said  Mrs.  Colonel  Wugsby,  turning  to 
one  of  the  girls,  **  what  is  it  ?  " 

"  I  oame  to  ask,  Ma,  whether  I  might  danoe  with  the 
youngest  Mr.  Crawley,"  whispered  the  prettier  and 
younger  of  the  two. 

**  Giood  Gk>d,  Jane,  how  oan  you  think  of  suoh  things ! " 
replied  the  mamma,  indignantly.  **  Haven't  you  re- 
peatedly heard  that  his  father  has  only  eight  hundred- 
a-year,  which  dies  with  him?  I  am  ashamed  of  you. 
Not  on  any  account." 

"  Ma,"  whispered  the  other,  who  was  much  older  than 
her  sister,  and  very  insipid  and  artificial,  '*  Lord  Mutan- 
hed  has  been  introduced  to  me.  I  said  I  thought  I  wasn't 
engaged.  Ma." 

**  You're  a  sweet  pet,  my  love,"  replied  Mrs.  Colonel 
Wugsby,  tapping  her  daughter's  cheek  with  her  fan,  **  and 
are  always  to  be  trusted.  He's  immensely  rich,  my  dear. 
Bless  you."  With  these  words,  Mrs.  Oolonel  Wugsby 
kissed  her  eldest  daughter  most  affectionately,  and  frown- 
ingin  a  wamina  manner  upon  the  other,  sorted  her  cards. 

Poor  Mr.  Piolcwlokl  he  had  never  played  with  three 
thoroagh-paoed  female  oard-players  before.  They  were 
so  desperately  sharp  that  they  quite  friahtened  him.  If 
he  played  a  wrong  card,  Miss  Bolo  looked  a  small  armoury 
of  oa^^rs ;  if  he  stopped  to  consider  which  was  the  right 
one.  Lady  Snuphanuph  would  throw  herself  back  in  her 
ohair,  and  smile  wiw  a  mingled  glance  of  impatience 
and  pity  to  Mrs.  Colonel  Wngsbv,  at  whioh  Mrs.  Oolonel 
Wugsby  would  shrug  up  her  shoulders,  and  cough,  as 
much  as  to  say  she  wondered  whether  he  ever  would 
begin.  Then,  at  the  end  of  every  hand,  Miss  Bolo  would 
inquire  with  a  dismal  countenance  and  reproachful  sish, 
why  Mr.  Piokwiok  had  not  returned  that  diamond,  or  Ted 
the  olnb,  or  roughed  the  spade,  or  finessed  the  heart,  or 
led  through  the  nonour,  or  brought  out  the  aoe,  or  played 
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ap  to  the  king,  or  some  snoh  thing ;  and  in  reply  to  aU 
these  giBve  charges,  Mr.  Pickwick  woald  be  whouy  tmable 
to  plead  any  justification  whatever ;  ha^ng  by  this  time 
forgotten  all  al)out  the  game.  People  came  and  looked 
on,  too,  which  made  Mr.  Pickwick  nervous.  Besides  aU 
this,  there  was  a  great  deal  of  distracting  conversation 
near  the  table,  between  Angelo  Bantam  and  the  two  Miss 
Matinteis,  who,  being  single  and  singular,  paid  great  court 
to  the  Blaster  of  the  Ceremonies,  in  the  hope  of  getting 
a  stray  partner  now  and  then.  All  these  things,  oombined 
with  the  noises  and  interruptions  of  constant  comings  in 
and  goings  out,  made  Mr.  Pickwick  play  rather  badly; 
the  cards  were  against  him,  also,  and  when  they  left  off 
at  ten  minutes  past  eleven,  Miss  Bolo  rose  from  the  table 
considerably  agitated,  and  went  straight  home  in  a  flood 
of  tears,  and  a  sedan  chair. 

Being  joined  by  his  friends,  who  one  and  all  protested 
that  they  had  scarcely  ever  spent  a  more  pleasant  evening, 
Mr.  Piokwiok  accompanied  them  to  the  White  Hart,  9M 
having  soothed  his  feelings  with  something  hot,  went  to 
bed,  and  to  sleep,  almost  simultaneously. 


OHAPTEB  XXXV 

THE  CHIEF  FEATURES  OP  WHICH,  WILL  BE  FOUND 
TO  BE  AN  AUTHENTIC  VERSION  OF  THE  LEGEND 
OF  PRINCE  BLADUD,  AND  A  MOST  EXTRAORDIN- 
ARY CALAMITY  THAT  BEPEL  MR  WINKLE 


A' 


S  Mr.  Pickwick  contemplated  a  stay  of  at  least  two 
months  in  Bath,  he  deemed  it  advisable  to  take 
private  lodgings  for  himself  and  friends  for  that  period ; 
and  as  a  favourable  opportunity  offered  for  their  securing, 
on  moderate  terms,  the  upper  portion  of  a  house  in  the 
Boyal  Crescent,  which  was  larger  than  they  required, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dowler  offered  to  relieve  them  of  a  bed- 
room and  sitting-room.  This  proposition  was  at  once 
accepted,  and  in  three  days'  time  they  were  all  kxiated  in 
their  new  abode,  when  'Mx.  Pickwick  began  to  drink  the 
waters  with  ^e  utmost  assiduity.  Mr.  Pickwick  took 
them  systematically.  He  drank  a  quarter  of  a  pint 
before  breakfast,  and  then  walked  up  a  hill ;  and  another 
quarter  of  a  pint  after  breakfast,  and  then  walked  down 
a  hill ;  and  after  every  fresh  quarter  of  a  pint,  Mr.  Piok- 
wiok declared,  in  the  most  solemn  and  emphatic  terms, 
that  he  felt  a  great  deal  better,  whereat  his  friends  were 
very  much  delighted,  though  they  had  not  been  pre- 
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vioasly  awMe  that  thare  was  anything  the  matter  with 
him. 

The  great  pump-room  is  a  spaoious  saloon,  ornamented 
with  uorinthian  pillars,  and  a  music  gallery  and  a 
Tompion  clock,  and  a  statue  of  Nash,  and  a  golden 
inscription,  to  which  all  the  water^drinkeis  should  attend, 
for  it  appeals  to  them  in  the  cause  of  a  deserving  charity. 
There  u  a  large  har  with  a  marble  vase,  out  of  which  the 
pumper  gets  the  water*  and  a  number  of  yellow-looking 
tumblers,  out  of  which  the  company  get  it;  and  it  is  a 
most  edifying  and  satisfactory  sight  to  behold  the  per- 
sevecance  and  gravity  with  which  they  swaUow  it. 
There  are  baths  near  at  hand,  in  which  a  part  of  the 
company  wash  themselvee,  and  a  band  plays  aftervrabrds, 
to  congratulate  the  remainder  on  their  having  done  so. 
There  is  another  pump-room,  into  which  infirm  ladies  and 
gentlemen  are  wheeled,  in  such  an  astonisl^ng  variety 
of  chairs  and  chaises,  that  any  adventurous  individual 
who  goes  in  with  the  regular  number  ol  toes,  is  in  im- 
minent danger  of  coming  out  without  them ;  and  there  is 
a  third,  into  which  the  quiet  people  go,  for  it  is  less  noisy 
than  either.  There  is  an  immensity  of  promenading,  on 
crutches  and  off,  with  sticks  and  vnthout :  and  a  great 
deal  of  conversation,  and  liveliness,  and  pleasantry. 

Every  morning,  the  regular  water-drinkers,  Mr.  Pick- 
wick among  the  number,  met  each  other  in  the  pump- 
room,  took  their  quarter  of  a  pint,  and  walked  constitu- 
tionally. At  the  aftemoon*8  promenade  Lord  Mutanhed, 
and  the  Honourable  Mr.  Crushton,  and  the  Dowager  Lady 
finuphanuph,  Mrs.  OoJonel  Wugsby,  and  all  the  great 
pe^le,  and  all  the  morning  vn^ter-dxinkers,  met  in 
grand  assemblage.  After  this,  they  walked  out,  or  drove 
out,  or  were  pushed  out  in  bath  chairs,  and  met  one 
another  again.  After  this,  the  gentlemen  went  to  the 
readingrrooms  and  mat  divisions  of  the  mass.  After  this 
they  went  home.  If  it  were  theatre  night,  perhaps  they 
met  at  the  theatre;  if  it  were  assembly  night,  they  met 
at  the  rooms ;  and  if  it  were  neither,  they  met  the  next 
day — a  very  pleasant  routine,  with  perhaps  a  slight  tinge 
of  sameness. 

Mr.  Piokwiok  was  sitting  up  by  himself,  after  a  day 
spsnt  in  this  manner,  making  entries  in  his  journal,  his 
friends  having  retired  to  bed,  when  he  was  aroused  by  a 
gentle  tap  at  the  room  door. 

"  Beg  your  pardon.  Sir,"  said  Mrs.  Graddook,  the  land- 
lady, peeping  in ;  "  but  tlid  you  want  anything  more, 
Sir?" 
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**  Nothing  more,  ICa'am,"  replied  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"  My  young  girl  is  gone  to  bed,  Sir ; "  said  Mrs.  Graddock, 
**  and  Mr.  Dowler  is  good  enough  to  say  that  he'U  sit  up 
for  Mrs.  Dowler,  as  the  party  isn't  expected  to  be  over  tiU 
late ;  so  I  was  thinking  that  if  you  wanted  nothing  more, 
Mr.  Pickwick,  I  would  go  to  bed." 

**  By  all  means,  Ma'am,"  replied  Mr.  Pickwick. 

•*  Wish  you  good-night,  Sir,^'  said  Mrs.  Oraddook. 

**  Gk>od-night,  Ma'am,"  rejoined  Mr.  Pickwick. 

Mrs.  Oraddock  dosed  the  door,  and  Mr.  Pickwick 
resumed  his  writing. 

In  half-an-hour's  time,  the  entries  were  oonduded. 
Mr.  Pickwick  carefully  rubbed  the  last  page  on  the 
blotting-paper,  shut  up  the  book,  wiped  his  pen  on  the 
bottom  of  the  inside  of  his  coat  tail,  and  opened  the 
drawer  of  the  inkstand  to  put  it  carefully  away.  There 
were  a  couple  of  sheets  of  writing  paper,  pretty  closely 
written  over,  in  the  inkstand  drawer,  and  they  were  foldea 
so,  that  the  title,  which  was  in  a  good  round  hand,  was 
fully  disclosed  to  him.  Seeing  from  this,  that  it  was  no 
private  document;  and  as  it  seemed  to  relate  to  Bath, 
and  was  very  short,  Mr.  Pickwick  unfolded  it,  lighted  his 
bedroom  candle  that  it  miaht  bum  up  well  by  the  time 
he  finished ;  and  drawing  his  chair  nearer  the  fire,  read  as 
follows: — 

Zbc  (True  legend  ot  prince  JSladud 

"Less  than  two  hundred  years  agone,  on  one  of  the 

gublic  baths  in  this  city,  there  appeared  an  inscription  in 
onour  of  its  mighty  founder,  the  renowned  Prince  Bladnd. 
That  inscription  is  now  erased. 

**  For  many  hundred  years  before  that  time,  there  had 
been  handed  down  from  age  to  age,  an  old  legend,  that 
the  illustrious  Prince  being  afflicted  with  leprosy,  on  his 
return  from  reaping  a  rich  harvest  of  knowledge  in  ancient 
Athens,  shunned  the  court  of  his  royal  father,  and  con- 
sorted moodily,  with  husbandmen  and  pigs.  Among  the 
herd  (so  said  the  legend)  was  a  pig  of  grave  and  solemn 
countenance,  with  whom  the  Prince  had  a  fellow  feeling 
— ^f or  he  too  was  wise — a  pig  of  thoughtful  and  reserved  de- 
meanour ;  an  animal  superior  to  his  fellows,  whose  grant 
was  terrible,  and  whose  bite  was  sharp ;  the  young  ninoe 
sighed  deeply  as  he  looked  upon  the  countenance  of  the 
majestic  swine  ;-^e  thought  of  his  royal  father,  and  his 
eyes  were  bedewed  with  tears. 
**  This  sagacious  pig  was  fond  of  bathing  in  rich,  moist 
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mud.  Nol  in  sammer  as  common  pigs  do  now,  to  cool 
themselves,  and  did  even  in  those  distant  ages  (which  Is 
a  proof  that  the  light  of  oiyiiisation  had  already  begun  to 
dawn,  though  feebly) — but  in  the  cold  sharp  days  of 
winter.  His  ooat  was  ever  so  sleek,  and  his  complexion 
so  clear,  that  the  Prince  resolved  to  essay  the  purihring 
qualities  of  the  same  water  that  his  friend  resorted  to. 
He  made  the  trial.  Beneath  that  black  mud,  bubbled 
the  hot  springs  of  Bath.  He  washed,  and  was  cured. 
Hastening  to  his  father*s  court,  he  paid  his  best  respects, 
and  returning  quickly  hither,  founded  this  city,  and  its 
famous  baths. 

"  He  sought  the  pig  with  all  the  ardour  of  their  early 
friendship— but,  ^asl  the  waters  had  been  his  death. 
He  had  imprudently  taken  a  bath  at  too  high  a  tempera- 
ture, and  the  natural  philosopher  was  no  more  t  He 
was  succeeded  by  Pliny,  who  also  fell  a  victim  to  his 
thirst  for  knowledge. 

'*  This  WM  the  legend.    Listen  to  the  true  one. 

*'  A  neat  many  centuries  since,  there  flourished  in  great 
state  uie  temous  and  renowned  Lud  Hudibras,  king  of 
Britain.  He  was  a  mighty  monarch.  The  earth  shook 
when  he  walked,  he  was  so  very  stout.  His  people 
basked  in  the  light  of  his  countenance,  it  was  so  red  and 
glowing.  He  was,  indeed,  eveiy  inch  a  kins.  And  there 
were  a  good  many  inches  of  him  too,  for  altnongh  he  was 
not  very  tall,  he  was  a  remarkable  size  round,  and  the 
inches  that  he  wanted  in  height,  he  made  up  in  oiroum- 
ference.  If  any  degenerate  monarch  of  modem  times 
could  be  in  any  wav  compared  with  him,  I  should  say  the 
venerable  King  Oole  wovud  be  that  illustrious  potentate. 

*'This  good  king  had  a  queen,  who  eighteen  years 
before,  had  had  a  son,  who  was  called  Bladud.  He  was 
sent  to  a  preparatory  seminary  in  his  father's  dominions 
until  he  was  ten  years  old,  and  was  then  dispatched  in 
charge  of  a  trusty  messenger,  to  a  finishing  school  at 
Athens ;  and  as  there  was  no  extra  charge  for  remaining 
during  the  holidays,  and  no  notice  required  previous  to 
the  removal  of  a  pupil,  there  he  remained  for  ei^ht  long 
years,  at  the  expiration  of  which  time,  the  king  his  father 
sent  the  lord  chamberlain  over  to  settle  the  bill,  and  to 
bring  him  home,  which  the  lord  chamberlain  doing,  was 
received  with  shouts,  and  pensioned  immediately. 

'*  When  King  Lud  saw  the  Prince  his  son,  and  found 
he  had  grown  up  such  a  fine  young  man,  he  perceived  at 
once  what  a  grand  thing  it  would  oe  to  have  him  married 
without  delay,  so  that  his  children  might  be  the  means  of 
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pexpetualang  ihe  glorious  race  of  Lu4  down  to  ihe  yety 
Uiteat  ages  <n  ihe  world.  With  this  view,  he  sent  a  speoial 
embassy,  oomposed  of  great  noblemen  who  had  nothing 
particuleur  to  do,  and  wanted  lucrative  employment,  to  a 
neighbouring  king,  and  demanded  his  fair  daughter  in 
marriage  for  his  son,  stating  at  the  «am«  time  that  he 
was  anxious  to  be  on  the  most  affectionate  terms  with  his 
brother  and  friend,  but  that  if  they  oouldn't  ag^e  in 
arranging  this  marriage,  he  should  be  under  the  un- 
pleasant necessity  of  invading  his  kingdom,  and  putting 
his  eyes  out.  To  this,  the  other  king,  (who  was  the  weakez 
of  the  two)  replied  that  he  was  very  much  obliged  to  his 
friend  and  brother  for  all  his  goodness  and  magnanimity, 
and  that  his  daughter  was  quite  ready  to  be  nuurieo, 
whenever  Prince  Bladud  liked  to  come  and  fetch  her. 

**  This  answer  no  sooner  reached  Britain,  than  the  whole 
nation  were  transported  with  joy.  Nothing  was  heard  on 
all  sides  but  the  sounds  of  feasting  and  reveliy,— except 
the  chinking  of  money  as  it  was  paid  in  by  the  people 
to  the  collector  ol  the  Jioyal  Treasures,  to  defray  the  ex- 
penses of  the  happy  ceremony.  It  was  upon  this  occasion 
that  King  Lud,  seated  on  the  top  of  his  throne  in  full 
council,  rose  in  the  exuberance  of  his  feelings,  and  com- 
manded the  lord  chief  justice  to  order  in  the  richest  winee 
and  the  court  minstrels :  an  act  of  graciousnoBS  which  has 
been,  through  the  ignorance  of  traditionary  historians, 
attributed  to  King  Cole,  in  those  celebrated  lines,  in  which 
his  majesty  is  represented  as 

Galling  for  lus  pipe,  and  calling  for  his  pot, 
And  calling  for  lus  fiddlers  three. 

Which  is  an  obvious  injustice  to  the  memoiy  of  King 
Lud,  and  a  dishonest  exaltation  of  the  virtues  of  King 
Oole. 

•«  But  in  the  midst  of  all  this  festivity  and  rejoicing, 
there  was  one  individual  present,  who  tasted  not  when 
tiie  sparkling  wines  were  poured  forth,  and  who  danced 
not,  when  the  minstrels  played.  This  was  no  other  than 
Prince  Bladud  himself,  in  honour  of  whose  happiness  a 
whole  people  were  at  that  very  moment,  straining  alike 
their  throats  and  purse-strings.  The  truth  was,  that  the 
Prince,  forgetting  the  undoubted  right  of  the  minister  for 
foreign  affairs  to  fall  in  love  on  his  behalf,  had,  contrary 
to  every  precedent  of  policy  and  diplomacy,  already  fallen 
in  love  on  his  own  account,  and  privately  contracted  him- 
self unto  the  fair  daughter  of  a  noble  Athenian. 
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"  Hera  we  have  a  sirikinfl  example  of  one  of  the  mani- 
fold advantagee  of  oiTilieaiion  and  refinement.  If  the 
Pxinoe  had  lived  in  later  dayi,  he  mi^ht  at  onoe  have 
married  the  object  of  his  fathers  choice,  and  then  set 
himaelf  seriously  to  work,  to  relieve  himself  of  the  harden 
which  rested  heavilr  upon  him.  He  might  have  en- 
deavoured to  break  her  heart  by  a  svstematic  course  of 
insult  and  neglect ;  or,  if  the  spirit  of  her  sex,  and  a  proud 
oonsoiousness  of  her  many  wrongs  had  upheld  her  under 
this  iU'treatment,  he  might  have  sought  to  take  her  life, 
and  so  get  rid  of  her  efieotually.  But  neither  mode  of  relief 
suggested  itself  to  Prince  Bladud— ^so  he  solicited  a  private 
audience,  and  told  his  father. 

"  It  is  an  old  prercMrative  of  kings  to  govern  everything 
but  their  passions.  King  Lud  flew  into  a  frightful  rage, 
tossed  his  crown  up  to  the  ceiling,  and  caught  it  again — 
for  in  those  days  kings  kept  their  crowns  on  their  heads, 
and  not  in  the  Tower-^stamped  the  ground,  rapped  his 
forehead,  wondered  why  his  own  flesh  and  blood  rebelled 
against  him,  and,  flnally,  calling  in  his  guards,  ordered 
the  Prince  away  to  instant  confinement  in  a  lofty  tuiret 
—a  course  of  treatment  which  the  kings  of  old  very  generally 
pursued  towards  their  sons  when  their  matrimonial  iur 
oUnations  did  not  happen  to  point  to  the  same  quarter  as 
their  own. 

*<¥nien  Prince  Bladud  had  been  shut  up  in  a  lofty 
turret  for  the  peater  part  of  a  year,  with  no  better  pro- 
spect before  his  bodily  eyes  than  a  stone  wall,  or  before 
his  mental  vision  than  prolonged  imprisonment,  he  natur- 
ally began  to  ruminate  on  a  plan  of  escape,  which  after 
months  of  preparation  he  managed  to  accomplish ;  con- 
siderately leaving  his  dinner  Imife  in  the  heart  of  his 
gaoler  lest  the  poor  fellow  (who  had  a  famibr)  should  be 
considered  privy  to  his  flight,  and  punished  accordingly 
by  the  infuriated  king. 

"  The  monarch  was  frantic  at  the  loss  of  his  son.  He 
knew  not  on  whom  to  vent  his  grief  and  wrath,  until  for- 
tunately bethinking  himself  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain  who 
had  brought  him  home,  he  struck  oil  his  pension  and  his 
head  together. 

<«  Meanwhile  the  young  prince  effectually  disguised, 
wandered  on  foot  through  his  father's  dominions,  cheered 
and  supported  in  all  his  hardships  by  sweet  thoughts  of 
the  Athenian  maid,  who  was  the  innocent  cause  of  his 
weary  trials.  One  day  he  stopped  to  rest  in  a  country 
▼iUitf e ;  and  seeing  that  there  were  gay  dances  going  for- 
ward on  the  green,and  gay  faces  passing  to  and  fro,  venture4 
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to  inquire  of  a  reseller  who  stood  near  hisii  the  reason  for 
this  rejoicing. 

**  *  Know  you  not,  O  stranger/  was  the  reply,  '  of  the 
recent  proclamation  of  our  gracious  Iring  ? ' 

**  *  Proclamation !  No.  What  proclamation  ?  *  rejoined 
the  Prince — ^for  he  had  travelled  along  the  bye  and  little- 
frequented  ways,  and  knew  nothing  of  what  had  passed 
upon  the  public  roads,  such  as  they  were. 

"  *  Why,'  replied  the  peasant,  *  the  forei^  lady  that  our 
Prince  wished  to  wed,  is  married  to  a  foreign  noble  of  her 
own  country;  and  the  king  proclaims  the  fact,  and  a 
great  public  festival  besides;  for  now,  of  course,  Prince 
Bladud  will  come  back  and  marry  the  lady  his  father 
chose,  who  they  say  is  as  beautiful  as  the  noonday  sun. 
Your  health.  Sir.    God  save  the  King  t ' 

"  The  Prince  remained  to  hear  no  more.  He  fled  from 
the  spot,  and  plunged  into  the  thickest  recesses  of  a  neigh- 
bouring wood.  On,  on  he  wandered,  night  and  day, 
beneath  the  blazing  sun,  and  the  cold  pale  moon ;  through 
the  dry  heat  of  noon,  and  the  damp  cold  of  night;  in 
the  grey  light  of  mom,  and  the  red  glare  of  eve.  So 
heedless  was  he  of  time  or  object,  that  being  bound  for 
Atbens,  he  wandered  as  far  out  of  his  way  as  Bath. 

'*  There  was  no  city  where  Bath  stands,  then.  There 
was  no  vestige  of  human  habitation,  or  sign  of  man's  re- 
sort, to  bear  the  name ;  but  there  was  the  same  noble 
country,  the  same  broad  expanse  of  hill  and  dale,  the 
same  beautiful  channel  stealing  on,  far  awav;  the  same 
lofty  mountains  which,  like  the  troubles  of  lite,  viewed  at 
a  distance,  and  partially  obscured  by  the  bright  mist  of 
its  morning,  lose  their  ruggedness  and  asperity,  and  seem 
all  ease  and  softness.  Moved  by  the  gentle  beauty  of  the 
scene,  the  Prince  sank  upon  the  green  turf,  and  bathed 
his  swollen  feet  in  hie  tears. 

"  *  Oh  t '  said  the  unhappy  Bladud,  clasping  his  hands, 
and  mournfully  raising  his  eyes  towards  the  sky,  *  would 
that  my  wanderings  might  end  here ;  would  that  these 
grateful  tears  with  which  t  now  mourn  hope  misplaced, 
and  love  despised,  might  flow  in  peace  for  ever  t ' 

"  The  wish  was  heard.  It  was  in  the  time  of  the  heathen 
deities,  who  used  occasionally  to  take  people  at  their  words, 
with  a  promptness,  in  some  cases  extremely  awkward. 
The  ground  opened  beneath  the  Prince's  feet;  he  sunk 
into  the  chasm,  and  instantaneously,  it  closed  upon  his 
head  for  ever,  save  where  his  hot  tears  welled  up  through 
the  earth,  and  where  they  have  contina^  to  gosh  forth 
ever  since. 
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"  It  is  obeerrable  thai,  to  this  day*  large  numbezs  of 
elderly  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  have  been  disappointed 
in  procuring  partners,  and  almost  as  many  young  ones 
who  are  anxious  to  obtain  them,  repair  annually  to  Bath 
to  ^nk  the  waters,  from  which  they  derive  much  strength 
and  comfort.  This  is  most  complimentary  to  the  virtue 
of  Prince  Bladud's  tears,  and  strongly  corroborative  of  the 
veracity  of  this  legend." 

Mr.  Pickwick  yawned  several  times  when  he  had  arrived 
at  the  end  of  this  little  manuscript,  carefully  refolded, 
and  replaced  it  in  the  inkstand  drawer,  and  then,  with  a 
oonntenance  expressive  of  the  utmost  weariness,  lighted 
his  chamber  candle,  and  went  up  stairs  to  bed. 

He  stopped  at  Mr.  Dowler's  door,  according  to  custom, 
and  knocxed  to  say,  good-ni^ht. 

**  Ah  1 "  said  Dowler,  "  gomg  to  bed  ? — ^I  wish  I  was. 
Dismal  night.    Windy ;  isn't  it  ?  " 

"  Very,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick.     "  Good-night." 

"  Good-night." 

Mr.  Pickwick  went  to  his  bed>ohamber,  and  Mr.  Dowler 
resumed  his  seat  before  the  fire,  in  fulfilment  of  hia  raah 
promise  to  sit  up  till  his  wife  came  home. 

There  are  few  things  more  worrying  than  sitting  up  for 
somebody,  especially  if  that  somebodv  be  at  a  party.  Yon 
oannot  help  thinking  how  quicklpr  tne  time  passes  with 
them,  which  drags  so  heavily  with  you ;  and  the  more 
you  think  of  this,  the  more  your  hopes  of  their  speedy 
arrival  decline.  Clocks  tick  so  loud,  too,  when  you  are 
sitting  up  alone,  and  you  seem — at  least  we  always  do 
— as  if  you  had  got  an  under  garment  of  cobwebs  on. 
First,  something  tickles  your  right  knee,  and  then  the 
same  sensation  irritates  your  left.  You  have  no  sooner 
changed  your  position  than  it  comes  again  in  the  arms ; 
and  when  you  have  fidgeted  your  limbs  into  all  sorts  of 
queer  shapes,  you  have  a  sudden  relapse  in  the  nose, 
which  you  rub  as  if  to  rub  it  ofi — as  there  is  no  doubt  you 
would  if  you  could.  Eves  too,  are  mere  personal  incon- 
veniences ;  and  the  wick  of  one  candle  gets  an  inch  and 
a  half  long,  while  you  are  snuffing  the  other.  These,  and 
various  other  little  nervous  annoyances,  render  sitting  up 
for  a  length  of  time  after  everybody  else  has  gone  to  bed, 
anything  but  a  cheerful  amusement. 

This  was  just  Mr.  Dowler's  opinion,  as  he  sat  before  the 
fire,  and  felt  honestly  indignant  with  all  the  inhuman 
people  at  the  pcurty,  who  were  keeping  him  up.  He  was 
not  put  into  better  humour  either,  by  the  reflection  that 
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he  hftd  taken  it  into  hU  head  early  in  the  evening,  to 
tiiink  he  had  got  an  aohe  there,  and  so  stopped  at  home. 
At  length,  after  several  droppings  asleep,  and  fallings  for- 
ward toward  the  bars,  and  catchings  backward  soon 
enough  to  prevent  being  branded  in  the  face,  Mr.  Dowler 
made  up  his  mind  that  he  would  just  throw  himself  on 
the  bed  in  the  baok-room  and  think — ^not  sleep,  of  course. 

**  I'm  a  heavy  sleeper,"  said  Mr.  Dowler,  as  he  flung 
himself  on  the  bed.  *'  I  must  keep  awake ; — ^I  suppose  I 
shall  hear  a  knock  here.  Tee.  I  thought  so.  I  can  hear 
the  watchman.  There  he  goes.  Fainter  now  though.  A 
little  fainter.  He's  turning  the  comer.  Ah  I"  When  Mr. 
Dowler  arrived  at  this  point,  he  turned  the  comer  at  which 
he  had  been  so  long  hesitating,  and  fell  fast  asleep. 

Just  as  the  clock  strack  three,  there  were  blown  into 
the  crescent  a  sedan-chair,  with  Mrs.  Dowler  inside,  borne 
by  one  short  fat  chairman,  and  one  long  thin  one,  who 
had  had  much  ado  all  the  way  to  keep  their  bodies  perpen- 
dicular, to  say  nothing  of  the  chair;  but  on  that  high 
ground,  and  in  the  crescent,  which  the  wind  swept  rotmd 
and  round  as  if  it  were  going  to  tear  the  paving  stones  up, 
its  fuiy  was  tremendous.  They  were  veiy  glad  to  set  the 
chair  down,  and  give  a  good  round  loud  double-knook  at 
the  street  door. 

They  waited  some  time,  but  nobody  came. 

'*  Servants  is  in  the  arms  o'  Porpus,  I  think,"  said  the 
short  chairman  warming  his  hands  at  the  attendant  link- 
boy's  torch. 

*'I  wish  he'd  gave  'em  a  squeese  and  wake  *em," 
observed  the  long  one. 

"Knock  again,  will  you,  if  you  please?"  said  Mrs. 
Dowler  from  the  chair.  "  Knock  two  or  three  times,  if 
you  please." 

The  short  man  was  quite  willing  to  get  the  job  over,  as 
soon  as  possible ;  so  he  stood  on  the  step,  and  gave  four 
or  five  most  startling  double-knocks,  of  eight  or  ten  knocks 
a  piece,  while  the  long  man  went  into  the  road,  and  looked 
up  at  the  windows  for  a  light. 

Nobody  oame.    It  was  all  as  silent  and  as  dark  as  ever. 

*'Dear  met"  said  Mrs.  Dowler.  '*You  must  knock 
again,  if  yon  please." 

**  There  ain't  a  bell,  is  there.  Ma'am  ? "  said  the  short 
chairman. 

**  Yes,  there  is,"  interposed  the  link-boy,  **  Fve  been  a 
ringing  at  it  ever  so  long." 

"Its  only  a  handle,'^  said  Mrs.  Dowler,  "the  wlvs's 
taoken." 
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**I  with  the  aerranW  heads  woe,"  growled  the  long 
man. 

**  I  must  trouble  you  io  knook  sgl^ni  ^  you  please," 
said  Mrs.  Dowler  with  the  utmost  pouteness. 

The  short  man  did  knock  again  several  times,  without 
pzoduoing  the  smallest  effect.  The  tall  man,  growing 
very  impatient,  then  relieved  him,  and  kept  on  perpetually 
knocking  double-knocks  of  two  loud  know  eaoh,  like  an 
insane  postman. 

At  length  Mr.  Winkle  began  to  dream  that  he  was  at 
a  club,  and  that  the  members  being  very  reixaotory,  the 
chairman  was  obliged  to  hammer  me  table  a  good  deal 
to  preserve  order ;  then  he  had  a  confused  notion  of  an 
auction  room  where  there  were  no  bidders,  and  the 
auctioneer  was  buying  everything  in ;  and  ultimately  he 
began  to  think  it  just  within  the  bounds  of  possibility  that 
somebody  might  be  knocking  at  the  street  door.  To  make 
quite  certain,  however,  he  remained  quiet  in  bed  for  ten 
minutes  or  so,  and  listened ;  and  when  he  had  counted 
two  or  three  and  thirty  knocks,  he  felt  quite  satisfied,  and 
gave  himself  a  great  deal  of  credit  for  being  so  wakeful. 

**  Rap  rap-— rap  rap— rap  rap — ra,  ra,  ra,  ra,  ra,  rap," 
went  the  knocker. 

Mr*  Winkle  jumped  out  of  bed,  wondering  very  much 
what  could  possibly  be  the  matter,  and  hastily  putting  on 
his  stockings  and  slippers,  folded  his  dressing  gown  round 
him,  lighted  a  flat  candle  from  the  rush-light  that  was 
burning  in  the  fireplace,  and  hurried  down  stairs. 

"  Here's  somebody  comin'  at  last,  Ma'am,"  said  the 
short  chairman. 

'*  I  wish  I  was  behind  him  vith  a  bradawl,"  muttered 
the  long  one. 

"  Who's  there?  "  cried  Mr.  Winkle,  undoing  the  chain. 

'*  Don't  stop  to  ask  questions,  cast-iron  head,"  replied 
the  long  man,  with  great  disgust ;  taking  it  for  granted 
that  the  inquirer  was  a  footman ;  "  open  the  door." 

'*  Come,  look  sharp,  timber  eye-lids,"  added  the  other, 
encouragingly. 

Mr.  Winkle,  being  half  asleep,  obeyed  the  command 
mechanically,  opened  the  door  a  little,  and  peeped  out. 
The  first  thing  he  saw  was  the  red  glare  of  the  link-boy's 
torch.  Startled  by  the  sudden  fear  that  the  house  might 
be  on  fire,  he  hastily  threw  the  door  wide  open,  and  hold- 
ing the  candle  above  his  head,  stared  eagerly  before  him, 
not  quite  certckin  whether  what  he  saw  was  a  sedan-chair 
or  a  fiie  engine.  At  this  instant  there  came  a  violent  gust 
of  wind ;  the  light  was  blown  out ;  Mr.  Winkle  felt  him- 
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self  irresistibly  impelled  on  to  the  steps,  and  the  door  blew 
to,  with  a  loud  crash. 

*'  Well,  young  man,  now  you  have  done  it,"  said  the 
short  chairman. 

Mr.  Winkle,  catching  sight  of  a  lady*s  face  at  the 
window  of  the  sedan,  turned  hastily  round,  plied  the 
knocker  with  all  his  might  and  main,  and  called  franti- 
cally upon  the  chairman  to  take  the  chair  away  again. 

"  Take  it  away,  take  it  away,"  cried  Mr.  Winkle. 
**  Here's  somebody  coming  out  of  another  house ;  put  me 
into  the  chair.    Hide  me---do  something  with  me." 

All  this  time  he  was  shivering  with  cold,  and  erery  time 
he  raised  his  hand  to  the  knocker  the  wind  took  the 
dressing  gown  in  a  most  unpleasant  manner. 

"  The  people  are  coming  down  the  Crescent  now.  There 
are  ladies  with  *em ;  cover  me  up  with  something.  Stand 
before  me,"  roared  Mr.  Winkle.  But  the  chairmen  were 
too  much  exhausted  with  laughing  to  afford  him  the 
slightest  assistance,  and  the  ladies  were  every  moment 
approaching  nearer  and  nearer. 

Mr.  Winkle  gave  a  last  hopeless  knock ;  the  ladies  were 
only  a  few  doors  off.  He  threw  away  the  extinguished 
candle  which  all  this  time  he  had  held  above  his  head, 
and  fairly  bolted  into  the  sedan-chair  where  Mrs.  Dowler 
was. 

Now,  Mrs.  Graddock  had  heard  the  knocking  and  the 
voices  at  last ;  and,  just  waiting  to  put  something  smarter 
on  her  head  ihan  her  night-cap,  ran  down  into  the  front 
drawing-room  to  make  sure  that  it  was  the  right  party, 
and  threw  up  the  window-sash  just  as  Mr.  Winkle  was 
rushing  into  the  chair;  she  no  sooner  caught  sight  of 
what  was  going  forwiud  below,  than  she  raised  a  vehement 
and  dismal  s&ek,  and  implored  Mr.  Dowler  to  get  up 
directly,  for  his  wife  was  running  away  with  another 
gentleman. 

Upon  this,  Mr.  Dowler  bounced  off  the  bed  as  abruptly 
as  an  India-rubber  ball,  and  rushing  into  the  front  room, 
arrived  at  one  window  just  as  Mr.  Pickwick  threw  up  the 
other,  when  the  first  object  that  met  the  gase  of  both, 
was  Mr.  Winkle  bolting  into  the  sedan-ohair. 

"Watchman,"  shouted  Dowler  furiously;  "stop  him 
— hold  him — keep  him  tight — shut  him  in,  till  I  come 
down.  I'll  cut  his  throat — give  me  a  knife — from  ear  to 
ear,  Mrs.  Graddock.  I  will  t  "  And,  breaking  from  the 
shrieking  landlady,  and  from  Mr.  Pickwick,  the  indignant 
husband  seized  a  small  supper-knife,  and  tore  into  the 
street. 
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But  Mr.  Winkle  didn't  wait  lor  him.  He  no  sooner 
he&rd  the  hoirible  threat  of  the  valorous  Dowler,  than  he 
bounced  out  of  the  sedan  quite  as  quickly  as  he  had 
bounced  in,  and  throwing  o&  his  sUppers  into  the  road, 
took  to  his  heels  and  tore  round  the  Crescent,  hotly  pur- 
sued by  Dowler  and  the  watchman.  He  kept  ahead ;  the 
door  was  open  as  he  came  round  the  second  time,  he 
rushed  in,  slammed  it  in  Dowler's  iace,  mounted  to  his 
bedroom,  locked  the  door,  piled  a  wash-hand-stand, 
chest  of  drawers  and  >  able  against  it,  and  packed  up  a  few 
necessaries  ready  foe  flight  with  the  first  light  of  morning. 

Dowler  came  ip  to  the  outside  of  the  door,  avowed, 
through  the  key-hole,  his  stedfast  determination  of  cutting 
Mr.  Winkle's  throat  next  day ;  and,  after  a  great  confusion 
of  voices  in  the  drawing-room,  amidst  which  that  of  Mr. 
Pickwick  was  distinctly  heard  endeavourina  to  make 
peace,  the  inmates  dispersed  to  their  several  bed-chambers, 
and  all  was  quiet  once  more. 

It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  inquiry  may  be  made,  where 
Mr.  Weller  was  all  this  time  ?  We  will  state  where  he 
was,  in  the  next  chapter. 

CHAPTER  XXXVI 

HONOURABLY  ACCOUNTS  FOR  MR.  WBLLBR'S  AB- 
SENCE.  BY  DBSCRIBING  A  SOIREE  TO  WHICH 
HE  WAS  INVITED  AND  WENT;  ALSO  RELATES 
HOW  HE  WAS  ENTRUSTED  BY  MR.  PICKWICK 
WITH  A  PRIVATE  MISSION  OP  DELICACY  AND 
IMPORTANCE 

<*  ]lf  B.  WELLER,"  said  Mrs.  Craddook,  upon  the  mom- 
JlL  ing  of  this  very  eventful  day,  **  here's  a  letter  for 
you. 

**  Wery  odd  that,"  said  Sam,  "I'm  afeexd  there  must 
be  somethin'  the  matter,  for  I  don't  recollect  any  gen'l'm'n 
in  my  circle  of  acquaintance  as  is  capable  o'  writin'  one." 

"  Perhaps  something  uncommon  has  taken  place,"  ob- 
served Mrs.  Craddock. 

*'It  mast  be  somethin'  wery  uncommon  indeed,  as 
Gould  perduce  a  letter  out  o'  any  friend  o'  mine,"  replied 
Sam,  shaking  his  head  dubiously :  "  nothin'  less  than  a 
nat'ral  conwulsion,  as  the  young  gen'l'm'n  observed  ven  he 
wos  took  with  fits.  It  can't  be  from  the  gov'nor,"  said  Sam, 
looking  at  the  direction.  "  He  always  prints,  I  know,  'cos 
he  learnt  writin'  from  the  large  biUs  in  the  bookin'  offices. 
It's  a  wery  strange  thing  now,  where  this  here  letter  can 
ha'  come  from." 
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As  Sam  Mid  this,  hd  did  what  a  great  many  people  do 
when  they  axe  unoertain  about  the  writer  of  a  note,— 
looked  at  the  seal,  and  then  at  the  front,  and  then  at  the 
baok,  and  then  at  the  sides,  and  then  at  the  supersorip* 
tion ;  and,  as  a  last  resouroe,  thought  perhaps  he  might 
as  well  look  at  the  inside,  and  txy  to  find  out  from  that. 

*'  It's  wrote  on  gilt-edged  paper,"  said  Sam,  as  he  un- 
folded it,  **  and  sealed  in  bronse  Tax  yith  the  top  of  a  door- 
key.  Now  for  it."  And,  with  a  Tery  giave  face,  Kr. 
Weller  slowly  read  as  follows: 

"  A  select  company  of  tiie  Bath  footmen  presents  their 
compliments  to  lir.  Weller,  and  requests  the  pleasure  of 
his  company  this  evening,  to  a  friendly  swanry,  consisting 
of  a  boiled  leg  of  mutton  with  the  usual  trimmings.  The 
swany  to  be  on  table  at  half-past  nine  o'clock  punctually." 

This  was  enclosed  in  another  note,  which  ran  thus — 

**Mr.  John  Smauker,  the  gentleman  who  had  the 
pleasure  of  meeting  Mr.  Weller  at  the  house  of  their 
mutual  acquaintance,  lir.  Bantam,  a  few  days  since,  begs 
to  enclose  Mr.  Weller  the  herewith  invitation.  If  Mr. 
Weller  will  call  on  Mr.  John  Smauker  at  nine  o'clock, 
Mr.  John  Smauker  will  have  ihe  pleasure  of  introducing 
Mr.  WeUer. 

(Signed)  "Johh  Smaukeb." 

The  envelope  was  £rected  to  blank  Weller,  Esq.,  at 
Mr.  Pickwick's;  and  in  a  parenthesis,  in  the  left  hand 
comer,  were  the  words  "  airy  bell,"  as  an  instruction  to 
the  bearer. 

"  Veil,"  said  Sam,  **  this  is  oomin'  it  rayther  powerful, 
this  is.  I  never  heard  a  biled  leg  o'  mutton  called  a  swarry 
afore.    I  wonder  wot  they'd  call  a  roast  one," 

However,  without  waiting  to  debate  the  point,  Sam  at 
once  betook  himself  into  the  presence  of  Mr.  Fiokwick, 
and  requested  leave  of  absence  for  that  evening,  which 
was  readily  granted.  With  this  permission,  and  the 
street-door  key,  Sam  Weller  issued  forth  a  little  before 
the  appointed  time,  and  strolled  leisurelv  towards  Queen 
Square,  which  he  no  sooner  gained  tiian  he  had  the  satis- 
faction of  beholding  Mr.  John  Smauker  leaning  his 
powdered  head  against  a  lamp  post  at  a  short  distance 
off,  smoking  a  cigar  through  an  amber  tube. 

**  How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Weller  ?  "  said  Mr.  John  Smauker, 
raising  his  hat  gracefully  with  one  hand,  while  he  gently 
vraved  the  other  in  a  condescending  manner.  **  How  do 
you  do,  Sir?" 

**  Why,  reasonablv  conwalessent,"  replied  Sam.  '*  How 
do  you  find  yourselt,  my  dear  feller  ?  " 
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'*  Only  BO  80/'  said  Mr.  7ohn  Smauker. 

*'  Ah,  yoa'va  bean  a-workin'  too  hard/'  obserrad  Sam. 

I  was  feaxfnl  you  would ;  it  won't  do,  you  know ;  yon 
mast  not  give  way  to  that  *ere  nnoompromiBin*  spirit  o* 
your'n." 

**  It's  not  so  mnoh  that,  Mr.  Waller,"  replied  Mr.  John 
Smauker,  "  as  bad  wine ;  I'm  afraid  I've  been  dissipat- 
ing." 

••Oht  that's  it,  is  it?"  said  Sam;  "  thafs  a  weiy  bad 
eomplaint,  that." 

"And  yet  the  temptation,  you  see,  Mr.  Weller,"  ob- 
served Mr.  John  Smauker. 

"  Ah,  to  be  sure,"  said  Sam. 

**  Plunged  into  the  venr  vortex  of  sodety,  yon  know,  Mr. 
Weller,"  said  Mr.  John  Smauker  with  a  sigh. 

'*  Dreadful  indeed  t "  rejoined  Sam. 

"But  it's  always  the  way,"  said  Mr.  John  Smauker; 
"if  your  destiny  leads  you  into  pnblio  life,  and  publio 
station,  you  must  expect  to  be  subjected  to  temptations 
which  other  people  is  free  from,  Mr.  Weller." 

"  Preciselv  what  my  uncle  said,  ven  hs  vent  into  the 
publio  line,*^  remarked  Sam,  "and  wery  right  the  old 
ffen'l'm'n  wos,  for  he  drank  hisseU  to  death  in  somethin' 
less  than  a  quarter." 

Mr.  John  Smauker  looked  deeply  indignant  at  any 
.parallel  being  drawn  between  himself  and  the  deceased 
gentleman  in  qnestion ;  but  as  Sam's  faoe  was  in  the 
most  immovable  state  of  calmness,  he  thought  better  of 
it,  and  looked  affable  again. 

"  Perhaps  we  had  better  be  walking,"  said  Mr.  Smauker, 
consulting  a  copper  time-piece  which  dwelt  at  the  bottom 
of  a  deep  watch-pocket,  and  was  raised  to  the  surface  by 
means  ol  a  black  string,  with  a  copper  key  at  the  other  ena. 

"  P'r'aps  ve  had,"  replied  Sam,  "  or  they'll  overdo  the 
swany,  and  that'll  spile  it." 

"  Have  you  drank  the  waters,  Mr.  Weller  ? "  inquired 
his  oompsinion,  as  they  walked  towards  High  Street. 

"  Once,"  replied  Sam. 

"  What  did  you  think  of  'em.  Sir  7" 

"  I  thought  they  wos  particklerly  unpleasant,"  replied 
Sam. 

"Ah,"  said  Mr.  John  Smauker,  "you  disUked  the 
kilUbeate  taste,  perhaps?  " 

"  I  don't  know  much  about  that  'ere,"  said  Sam.  "  I 
thought  they'd  a  wery  strong  flavour  o'  warm  flat-irons." 

"  That  is  the  kilUbeate,  Mr.  WeUer,"  observed  Mr.  John 
Smauker,  oontemptnously. 
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"  Well,  if  it  is,  it's  a  wety  inexpressive  word,  tlukt's  all," 
said  Sam.  "  It  may  be,  but  I  ain't  much. in  the  chimioal 
line  myself,  so  I  can't  say/'  And  here,  to  the  great  horror 
of  Mr.  John  Smauker,  Sam  Weller  began  to  whistle. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Weller,"  said  Mr.  John 
Smauker,  agonised  at  the  ezoeedingly  ungenteel  sound, 
"  Will  you  take  my  arm  ?  " 

"  Thankee,  you're  wery  good,  but  I  won't  deprive  you  of 
it,"  replied  Sam.  "  I've  rayther  a  way  o'  pattin'  my 
hands  in  my  pockets,  if  it's  all  the  same  to  you."  Am 
Sam  said  this,  he  suited  the  action  to  the  word,  and 
whistled  far  louder  than  before. 

"  This  way,"  said  his  new  friend,  apparently  much  re- 
lieved as  they  turned  down  a  bye  street ;  "  we  shall  soon  be 
there." 

** Shall  we?"  said  Sam,  quite  unmoved  by  the  an- 
nouncement of  his  close  vicinity  to  the  select  footmen  ol 
Bath. 

**  Yes,"  said  Mr.  John  Smauker.  **  Don't  be  alarmed, 
Mr.  Weller." 

"  Oh  no,"  said  Sam. 

"  You'll  see  some  very  handsome  uniforms,  Mr.  Weller/' 
continued  Mr.  John  Smauker ;  "  and  perhaps  you'll  find 
some  of  the  gentlemen  rather  high  at  first,  you  know,  but 
they'll  soon  come  round." 

'*  That's  wery  kind  on  'em,"  replied  Sam. 

**  And  you  know,*'  resumed  Mr.  John  Smauker,  with  an 
air  of  sublime  protection ;  "  you  know,  as  you're  a  stranger 
perhaps  they'll  be  rather  hard  upon  you  at  first." 

"They  won't  be  wery  cruel,  though,  will  they?"  in- 
quired Sam. 

"  No,  no,"  replied  Mr.  John  Smauker,  pulling  forth  the 
fox's  head,  and  taking  a  gentlemanly  pinch.  **  There  are 
some  funny  dogs  among  us,  and  they  will  have  their 
joke,  you  know ;  but  you  musn't  mind  'em,  you  musn't 
mind  'em." 

"  I'll  try  and  bear  up  agin  such  a  reg'lar  knock  down  o' 
talent,"  replied  Sam. 

"  That's  right,"  said  Mr.  John  Smauker,  putting  up  the 
fox's  head,  and  elevating  his  own ;  "  I'll  stand  by  you." 

By  this  time  they  had  reached  a  small  greengrocer's 
shop,  whicb^  Mr.  John  Smauker  entered,  followed  by  Bam, 
who,  the  moment  he  got  behind  him,  relapsed  into  a  aeries 
of  the  veiy  broadest  and  most  unmitigated  grins,  and 
manifested  other  demonstrations  of  being  in  a  highly 
enviable  state  of  inward  merriment. 

Crossing  the  greengrocer's  shop,  and  putting  their  hats 
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on  ihe  stairs  in  the  little  passage  behind  it,  they  walked 
into  a  small  parlour;  and  here  the  full  splendour  of  the 
scene  burst  upon  Mr.  Weller's  view. 

A  couple  of  tables  were  put  together  in  the  middle  of 
the  parlour,  covered  with  three  or  four  cloths  of  different 
ages  and  dates  of  washing,  arranged  to  look  as  much  like 
one  as  the  circumstances  of  the  case  would  allow.  Upon 
these,  were  laid  knives  and  forks  for  six  or  eight  people. 
Some  of  the  knife  handles  were  green,  others  red,  and  a 
few  more  yellow;  and  as  all  the  forks  were  black,  the 
combination  of  colours  was  exceedingly  strildng.  Plates 
for  a  corresponding  number  of  guests  were  warming  behind 
the  fender ;  and  tne  guests  themselves  were  warming  be- 
fore it,  the  chief  and  most  important  of  whom  appeared  to 
be  a  stontish  gentleman  in  a  bright  crimson  coat  with  long 
tails,  vividly  red  breeches,  and  a  cocked  hat,  who  was  stand- 
ing with  his  back  to  the  fire,  and  had  apparently  just 
entered,  for  besides  retaining  his  cocked  hat  on  his  head, 
he  carried  in  his  hand  a  high  stick,  such  as  gentlemen  of 
his  profession  usually  elevate  in  a  sloping  position  over 
the  roofs  of  carriages. 

'*  Smauker,  my  lad— your  fin,"  said  the  gentleman  with 
the  cocked  hat. 

Mr.  Smauker  dovetailed  the  top  joint  of  his  right  hand 
little  finger  into  that  of  the  gentleman  with  the  cooked 
hat,  and  said  he  was  charmed  to  see  him  looking  so  well. 

"  Well,  they  tell  me  I  am  looking  pretty  blooming,*'  said 
the  man  with  the  cocked  hat,  '*  and  it's  a  wonder,  too. 
I've  been  following  our  old  woman  about,  two  hours  a-day 
for  the  last  fortnight,  and  if  a  constant  contemplation  A 
the  manner  in  which  she  hooks-and-eyes  that  infernal 
lavender-coloured  old  gown  of  hers  behind,  isn't  enough 
to  throw  any  body  into  a  low  state  of  despondency  for  life, 
stop  my  quarter's  salary." 

At  this,  the  assembled  selections  laughed  very  heartily ; 
and  one  gentleman  in  a  yellow  waistcoat,  with  a  coach 
trimminff  border,  whispered  a  neighbour  in  green-foil 
smalls,  that  Tuckle  was  in  spirits  to-night. 

"  By  the  hjB"  said  Mr.  Tuckle,  **  Smauker,  my  boy,  you 

"    The  remainder  of  the  sentence  was  forwarded  into 

Mr.  John  Smauker's  ear,  by  whisper. 

"  Oh,  dear  me,  I  quite  forgot,"  said  Mr.  John  Smauker. 
'*  Gentlemen,  my  friend  Mr.  Weller." 

"  Sorry  to  keep  the  fire  off  you,  Weller,"  said  Mr.  Tuckle, 
with  a  familiar  nod.     "  Hope  you're  not  cold,  Weller." 

**  Not  by  no  means.  Biases,"  replied  Sam.  "  It  'ud  be  a 
wery  chilly  subject  as  felt  cold  ven  jou  stood  opposit. 
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Yoa'd  save  coals  ii  they  put  yoa  behind  the  fender  hi  th« 
Yftthi'  room  at  a  public  office,  you  would." 

As  this  retort  appeared  to  convey  rather  a  personal 
allusion  to  Mr.  Tuckle's  crimson  livery,  that  gentleman 
looked  majestio  for  a  few  seconds,  but  gradually  edging 
away  from  the  fire,  broke  into  a  forced  smile,  ana  said  it 
wasn't  bad. 

"  Wery  much  obliged  for  your  good  opinion.  Sir,"  replied 
Sam.  **  We  shall  get  on  by  degrees,  I  des-say.  We'll  try 
a  better  one,  by  and  by." 

At  this  point  the  conversation  was  interrupted  by  the 
arrival  of  a  gentleman  in  orango*ooloured  plush,  ac- 
companied by  another  selection  in  purple  cloth,  with  a 
great  extent  of  stocking.  The  new  comers  haviiog  been 
welcomed  by  the  old  ones,  Mr.  Tuokle  put  the  question 
that  supper  be  ordered  in,  which  was  carried  unani- 
mously. 

The  grcMigrocer  and  his  wife  then  arranged  upon  the 
table  a  boiled  leg  of  mutton,  hot,  with  caper  sauce, 
turnips,  and  potatoes.  Mr.  Tuckle  took  the  chair,  and 
was  supported  at  the  other  end  of  the  board  by  the 
gentleman  in  orange  plush.  The  greengrocer  put  on  a 
pair  of  wash-leather  gloves  to  hand  the  plates  with,  and 
stationed  himself  behmd  Mr.  Tuckle's  chair. 

"  Harris,"  said  Mr.  Tackle,  in  a  commanding  tone. 

"  Sir,"  said  the  greengrocer. 

"  Have  you  got  your  gloves  on  ?  " 

(« Yes  Sir  " 

"  Thai  take  the  kiver  ofi." 

"  Yes,  Sir." 

The  greengrocer  did  as  he  was  told,  with  a  show  of  great 
humility,  and  obsequiously  handed  Mr.  Tackle  the  carving 
knife ;  in  doing  which  he  accidentally  gaped. 

"What  do  you  mean  by  that.  Sir?"  said  Mr.  Tuokle 
with  great  asperity. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  Sir,"  replied  the  crestfallen  green- 
grocer, **  I  didn't  mean  to  do  it.  Sir ;  I  was  up  very  late 
last  night,  Sir." 

"  I  tell  you  what  my  opinion  of  you  is,  Harris,"  said 
Mr.  Tuckle  with  a  most  impressive  air,  "  you're  a  wulgar 
beast." 

"  I  hope,  gentlemen,"  said  Harris,  "  that  you  won't  be 
severe  with  me,  gentlemen.  I'm  very  much  obliged  to 
you  indeed,  gentlemen,  for  your  patronage,  and  a&o  for 
your  recommendations,  gentlemen,  whenever  additional 
assistance  in  waiting  is  required.  I  hope,  gentlemen,  I 
give  satisfaction." 
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**  No,  yoQ  doEi%  Sir/'  Mid  Mr.  Tuokle.  "  Very  imt  from 
it.  Sir." 

"We  consider  you  an  inattentiye  reskel,"  said  the 
gentleman  in  the  orange  plush. 

"  And  a  low  thief,"  abided  the  gentleman  in  the  green- 
loll  smalls. 

"  And  an  unreolAimable  blaygaird,"  added  the  gentle- 
man in  purple. 

The  poor  greengrocer  bowed  very  hombly  while  these 
little  epithets  were  bestowed  upon  him,  in  the  true  spirit 
of  the  very  smallest  tyranny ;  and  when  everybody  had 
said  something  to  show  his  superioriW,  Mr.  Tockle  pro- 
ceeded to  oarve  the  leg  of  mutton,  and  to  help  the  com- 
pany. 

This  important  business  of  the  evening  had  hardly 
commenced  when  the  door  was  thrown  briskly  open,  and 
another  gentleman  in  a  lighlr-blue  suit,  and  leaden 
buttons,  made  his  appearance. 

"  Against  the  roles,"  said  Mr.  Tuokle.  **  Too  late,  too 
late." 

**No,  no ;  positively  I  conldn*t  help  it,"  said  the  ffentle- 
man  in  blue.  "I  appeal  to  the  company-»«n  aoair  of 
gallantry  now — an  appintment  at  the  theayter." 

"  Oh,  that  indeed,'  said  the  gentleman  in  the  orange 
plush. 

*'  Yes ;  raly  now,  honour  bright,"  said  the  man  in  bhie. 
*'I  made  a  promese  to  fetch  our  youngest  dauehter  at 
half-past  ten,  and  she  is  such  an  unoauminly  fine  gal, 
that  I  raly  hadn't  the  art  to  disappint  her.  No  oiSenoe 
to  the  present  company,  Sir,  but  a  petticut,  Sir,— «  petti- 
ont.  Sir,  is  irrevokeable." 

"  I  begin  to  suspect  there's  something  in  that  quarter," 
said  Tuckle,  as  the  new  comer  took  ms  seat  next  Sam. 
"I've  remarked  once  or  twice,  that  she  leans  very 
heavy  on  your  shoulder  when  she  gets  in  and  out  of  the 
carriage." 

"  Oh  raly,  raly,  Tuckle,  you  shouldn't,"  said  the  man 
in  blue.  "  It's  not  fair.  I  may  have  said  to  one  or  two 
friends  that  she  was  a  very  divine  creechure,  and  had 
refused  one  or  two  offers  without  any  hobvus  canse,  bnt 
— ^no,  no,  no,  indeed,  Tuckle— before  strangers,  too—it's  not 
rlghi— you  shouldn't.  Delicacy,  my  dear  mend,  delicacy." 
And  the  man  in  blue,  puUincr  up  his  neokerohief,  and 
adjusting  his  coat  cuffs,  nodded  and  frowned  as  if  there 
were  more  behind  which  he  could  say  if  he  liked,  but  was 
bound  in  honour  to  suppress. 

The  man  in  blue  being  a  lic^t-haired,  stiff-necked,  Ixae- 
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and-eagy  sort  of  footman,  with  a  swaggexmg  air  and  pert 
face,  had  attracted  Mr.  Weller's  especial  attention  at  first, 
but  when  he  began  to  come  out  in  this  way,  Sam  felt 
more  than  ever  disposed  to  cultivate  his  acquaintance; 
so  he  launched  himself  into  the  conversation  at  once, 
with  characteristic  independence. 

"  Your  health,  Sir,"  said  Sam.  "  I  like  your  oonwersa- 
tion  much.    I  think  it's  wery  pretty." 

At  this  the  man  in  blue  smiled  as  if  it  were  a  compli- 
ment he  was  well  used  to;  but  looked  approvingly  on  Sam 
at  the  same  time,  and  said  he  hoped  he  should  be  better 
acquainted  with  him,  for  without  any  flattery  at  all  he 
seemed  to  have  the  makings  of  a  very  nice  fellow  about 
him — ^just  the  man  after  his  own  heart. 

"You're  wery  good,  Sir,"  said  Sam.  "What  a  lucky 
feller  you  are." 

"How  do  you  mean?"  inquired  the  gentleman  in 
blue. 

"That  'ere  young  lady,"  replied  Sam.  "She  knows 
wot's  wot,  she  aoes.  Ah,  I  see."  Mr.  Weller  closed  one 
eye,  and  shook  his  head  from  side  to  side  in  a  manner 
which  was  highly  gratifying  to  the  personal  vanity  of  the 
gentleman  in  blue. 

"  I'm  afraid  you're  a  cunning  fellow,  Mr.  Weller,"  said 
that  individual. 

"  No,  no,"  said  Sam.  "  I  leave  all  that  'ere  to  yon.  It's 
a  great  deal  more  in  your  way  than  mine,  as  the  gen'l'm'n 
on  the  right  side  o'  the  garden  vail  said  to  the  man  on  the 
vTTong  'un,  ven  the  mad  buU  wos  a-comin'  up  the  latne." 

"  Well,  well,  Mr.  Weller,"  said  the  gentleman  in  blue, 
"I  think  she  has  remarked  my  air  and  manner,  Mr. 
Weller." 

"  I  should  think  she  couldn't  wery  well  be  off  o'  that," 
said  Sam. 

"  Have  vou  any  little  thing  of  that  kind  in  hand.  Sir  ?  " 
inquired  the  favoured  gentleman  in  blue,  drawing  a  tooth- 
pick from  his  waistcoat  pocket, 

"Not  exactly,"  said  Sam.  "There's  no  daughters  at 
my  place,  else  o'  course  I  should  ha'  made  up  to  vun  on 
'em.  As  it  is,  I  don't  think  I  can  do  vith  any  thin'  under  a 
female  markis.  I  might  take  up  with  a  young  'ooman  o' 
large  property  as  hadn't  a  title,  if  she  made  wery  fierce 
love  to  me — ^not  else." 

"Of  course  not,  Mr.  Weller,"  said  the  gentleman  in 
blue,  "one  can't  be  troubled,  you  know;  and  toe  know, 
Mr.  Weller — we,  who  are  men  of  the  world— that  a  good 
uniform  must  work  its  way  vnth  the  women,  sooner  or 
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lator.  In  fact,  tha^s  the  only  thing,  between  yon  and  I, 
that  makes  the  service  worth  entering  into.'* 

"  Just  so/*  said  Sam.    "  That's  it,  o'  course." 

When  this  confidential  dialogue  had  gone  thus  far, 
glasses  were  placed  round,  and  every  gentleman  ordered 
what  he  liked  best,  before  the  public  house  shut  up.  The 
gentleman  in  blue  and  the  man  in  orange,  who  were  the 
chief  exquisites  of  the  party,  ordered  "oold  srub  and 
water,"  but  with  the  others,  gm  and  water  sweet,  appeared 
to  be  the  favourite  beverage.  Sam  called  the  greengrocer  a 
'*  desp'rate  willin,"  and  ordered  a  large  bowl  of  punch— 
two  circumstances  which  seemed  to  raise  him  very  much, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  selections. 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  the  man  in  blue,  with  an  air  of  the 
most  consummate  dandyism,  "I'll  give  you  the  ladies; 
come." 

**  Hear,  hear ! "  said  Sam.    *'  The  yonng  missises." 

Here  there  was  a  loud  cry  of  "Order,"  and  Mr.  John 
Smauker,  as  the  gentleman  who  had  introduced  Mr. 
Weller  into  that  company,  begged  to  inform  him  that 
the  word  he  had  just  made  use  of,  was  unparliamentary. 

"  Which  word  was  that  'ere.  Sir  ?  "  inquired  Sam. 

"Missises,  Sir,"  replied  Mr.  John  Smauker,  with  an 
alarming  frown.  "  We  don't  recognise  such  distinctions 
here." 

**0h,  wery  good,"  said  Sam;  "then  I'll  amend  the 
obserwation,  and  call  'em  the  dear  creeturs,  if  Biases  vill 
allow  me." 

Some  doubt  appeared  to  exist  in  the  mind  of  the  jgentle- 
man  in  the  green-foil  smalls,  whether  the  chairman  could 
be  legally  appealed  to,  as  "  Biases,"  but  as  the  company 
seemed  more  disposed  to  stand  upon  their  ovm  rights  than 
bis,  the  question  was  not  raised.  The  man  with  the 
cocked  hat,  breathed  short,  and  looked  long  at  Sam,  but 
apparently  thought  it  as  well  to  say  nothing  in  case  he 
snould  get  the  worst  of  it. 

After  a  short  silence,  a  gentleman  in  an  embroidered 
ooat  reaching  down  to  his  heels,  and  a  waistcoat  of  the 
same  which  kept  one  half  of  his  legs  warm,  stirred  his 
ffin  and  water  with  great  energy,  and  putting  himself  upon 
his  feet,  all  at  once,  by  a  violent  effort,  said  he  was  desirous 
of  offering  a  few  remarks  to  the  company,  whereupon  the 
person  in  the  cocked  hat  had  no  doubt  that  the  company 
would  be  very  happy  to  hear  any  remarks  that  the  man 
in  the  long  ooat  might  wish  to  offer. 

"  I  feel  a  great  delicacy,  gentlemen,  in  coming  for'ard," 
said  the  man  in  the  long  coat,  "  having  the  misforohune 
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to  be  a  ooaohman,  and  being  only  admitted  as  a  honofaxy 
member  of  these  agreeable  swarreya,  but  I  do  feel  myseft 
bound,  gentlemen— drove  into  a  comer,  if  I  may  use  the 
ezpreasion — ^to  make  known  an  afflicting  ciroumstanoe 
which  has  come  to  my  knowledge ;  which  has  happened 
I  may  say  within  the  soap  of  my  every  day  contemplation. 
Gentlemen,  our  friend  }£r.  Whiffers  (everybody  looked  at 
the  individual  in  orange),  our  friend  Mr.  Whifiers  has 
resigned." 

Universal  astonishment  fell  upon  the  hearers.  Eaoh 
gentleman  looked  in  his  neighbour's  face,  and  then  trans- 
ferred his  glance  to  the  upstanding  coachman. 

"You  may  well  be  sapparised,  gentlemen,"  said  the 
coachman.  "  I  will  not  wenchure  to  state  the  reasons  of 
this  irrepairabel  loss  to  the  service,  but  I  will  beg  Mr. 
Whifiers  to  state  them  himself,  for  the  improvement  and 
imitation  of  his  admiring  friends.'* 

The  suggestion  being  loudly  approved  of,  Mr.  Whifiers 
flocplained.  He  said  he  certainly  could  have  wished  to 
have  continued  to  hold  the  appointment  which  he  had 
just  resigned.  The  uniform  was  extremely  rich  and  ez< 
pensive,  the  females  of  the  family  was  most  agreeable, 
and  the  duties  of  the  situation  was  not,  he  was  bound  to 
say,  too  heavy;  the  principal  service  that  was  required  of 
him,  being,  that  he  skould  look  out  of  the  hall  window  ae 
much  as  possible,  in  company  with  another  gentleman, 
who  had  also  resigned.  He  could  have  wished  to  have 
spared  that  compcmy  the  painful  and  disgusting  detail  on 
which  he  was  about  to  enter,  but  as  the  explanation  had 
been  demanded  of  him,  he  had  no  alternative  but  to  state, 
boldly  and  distinctly,  that  he  had  been  required  to  eat 
cold  meat. 

It  is  impossible  to  conceive  the  disgust  which  this 
avowal  awakened  in  the  bosoms  of  the  hearers.  Loud  cries 
of  **  Shame,"  mingled  with  groans  and  hisses,  prevailed 
for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  at  least. 

Mr.  Whifiers  then  added  that  he  feared  a  portion  of 
this  outrage  might  be  traced  to  his  own  forbearing  and 
aoconmiodating  disposition.  He  had  a  distinct  reooUection 
of  having  once  consented  to  eat  salt  butter,  and  he  had, 
moreover,  on  an  occasion  of  sudden  sickness  in  the  house, 
so  far  forgotten  himself  as  to  carry  a  coal  scuttle  up  to  the 
second  floor.  He  trusted  he  had  not  lowered  himself  in 
the  good  opinion  of  his  friends  by  this  frank  confession  of 
his  UiUlts ;  and  he  hoped  the  promptness  with  which  he 
had  resented  the  last  unmanly  outrage  on  his  feelings,  to 
which  he  had  referred*  would  reinstate  him  in  their  good 
opinion,  if  he  had. 
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•Mr.  Whiffen'  addieM  was  responded  to^  witrh  a  slioiit  ol 
admiration,  and  the  health  of  the  inteiresting  InaMyir  was 
dmnk  in  a  most  enthnsiastio  manner ;  for  this,  the  martyr 
returned  thanks,  and  proposed  their  visitor,  Mr.  WeUei^— 
a  geotleman  whom  he  haa  not  the  pleasure  6f  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with,  but  who  was^the  friend  of  Mr.  John 
Smauker,  which  was  a  sufficient  letter  of  reocmmendatioa 
to  any  society  of  gentlemen  whatever,  or  wherever.  '  On 
this  account  he  should  have  been  disposed  to  have  siven 
Mr.  Weller's  health  with  all  the  honours,  if  his  fmnds' 
had  been  drinking  wine,  but  as  they  were  taking  spirits 
just  by  way  of  a  change;  and  as  it  might  be  inconvenient 
to  empty  a  tumbler  at  every  toast,  he  should  propose  that 
the  honours  be  understood. 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  speech,  everybody  took  a  sip 
out  of  their  tumblers  in  honour  of  Sam :  and  Sam  having 
ladled  out,  and  drunk,  two  full  glasses  d  punch  in  honour 
of  himself,  returned  thanks  in  a  neat  speech. 

"  Wery  much  obliged  to  you,  old  fellers,"  said  Sam, 
ladling  away  at  the  punch  in  the  mostunembacmssed 
manner  Mssibls,  **  for  this  here  compltmenrt ;  wich,  oomin' 
from  sicm  a  quarter,  is  wery  overvelmin*.  Tve  heeid  a 
good  deal  on  you  as  a-body,  but  I  viU  say,  that  I  never 
thought  you  was  sioh  uncommon  nice  men  as  I  find  you 
air.  I  only  hope  you'll  take  care  0'  yourselves,  and  not 
compromise  nothin'  o'  your  dignity,  which  is  a  wery 
charmin'  thing  to  see,  when  one's  out  a-walkin*,  and  has 
always  made  me  wery  happy  to  look  at,  ever  since  I  vOus 
a  boy  about  half  as  hiah  as  the  hiass-headed  stick  o'  my 
wery  respectable  friend.  Biases,  there.  As  to  the  wietim 
of  oppression  in  the  suit  0*  brimstone,  all  I  can  say  of  htoa 
is,  that  I  hope  he'll  get  jist  as  good  a  berth  as  he  deserves ; 
in  vich  case  it's  wery  little  c<rfd  swany  as  ever  he'll  be 
troubled  with  agin." 

Here  Sam  sat  down  with  a  pleasant  smile,  and  hi« 
speeoh  having  been  vociferously  applauded,  the  company 
broke  up. 

"  Wy,  you  don't  mean  to  say  you're  a-goin',  old  feller/* 
said  Sam  Weller  to  his  friend  Mr.  John  Smauker. 

**I  must  indeed,"  said  Mr.  Smauker;  **I  promised 
Bantam." 

"Oh,  wery  well,"  said  Bam;  «« that's  another  thing. 
P'r'aps  he^d  resisn  if  you  disappointed  him.  Yon  aurt 
a^in'.  Biases?'^ 

"  Yes,  I  am,"  said  the  man  with  the  cooked  hat. 

**  Wot,  and  leave  three  quarters  of  a  bowl  of  pnnoh  be- 
hind you  I "  said  Sam ;  **  nonsense,  set  down  agin." 

3* 
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Kf  .  Tnalcle  was  not  pioof  against  ihiB  inntaticm.  H« 
laid  apido  the  cooked  nat  and  sfciok  whicli  he  had  jort 
taken  op,  and  said  he  would  have  one  glass  just  for  good 
fellowship's  sake. 

As  the  gentleman  in  blue  went  home  the  same  wa^  as 
Mr.  Tuokle,  he  was  prevaiLed  upon  to  stop  too.  )?\%en 
tjhe  punch  was  about  half  gone,  Sam  ordered  in  some 
ofBters  from  the  greengrocer's  shop;  and  the  effect  of 
both  was  so  extremely  exhilarating,  that  Mr.  Tuckle, 
dressed  out  with  the  cocked  hat  and  stick,  danced  the  frog 
hornpipe  among  the  shells  on  the  table,  while  the  gentle- 
man in  blue  played  an  accompaniment  upon  an  Ingenious 
musical  instrument  formed  of  a  hair  comb  and  a  curl- 
paper. At  last,  when  the  punch  was  all  gone,  and  the 
night  nearly  so,  they  sallied  forth  to  see  each  other  home. 
Mr.  Tuckle  no  sooner  got  into  the  open  air,  than  he  was 
seised  with  a  sudden  desire  to  lie  on  the  corbetone ;  Sam 
thought  it  would  be  a  pity  to  contradict  him,  and  so  let 
him  nave  his  own  way.  As  the  cooked  hat  would  have 
been  spoilt  if  left  there,  Sam  very  considerately  flattened 
it  down  on  the  head  of  the  gentleman  in  blue,  and 

SuttLng  the  big  stiok  in  his  hand,  propped  him  up  against 
is  own  stnet-do(»r,  rang  the  b^  and  walked  quietly 
home. 

At  a  much  earlier  hour  next  morning  than  his  usual 
time  of  rising,  Mr.  Pickwick  walked  down  stairs  completely 
dressed  and  rang  the  belL 

«*  Sam,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  when  Mr.  WeUer  appeared 
in  reply  to  the  summons,  **  shut  the  door." 

Mr.  WeUer  did  so. 

*'  There  was  an  unfortunate  occonence  here,  last  nighty 
Sam,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  "which  gave  Mr.  Winkle  some 
cause  to  apprehend  yiolenoe  from  Mr.  Dowiar." 

"  So  I've  heerd  from  the  old  lady  down  stairs.  Sir,"  re- 
plied Sam. 

**  And  I'm  sorry  to  say,  Sam,"  continued  Mr.  Pickwick, 
with  a  most  perplexed  countenance,  '*  that  in  dread  of  this 
violence,  Mr.  Winkle  has  gone  away." 

"  Gk>ne  avay  t "  said  Sam. 

"  Left  the  house  early  this  morning  without  the  slightest 
previous  communication  with  me,"  replied  Mr.  Pickwick. 
''  And  is  gone  I  know  not  where." 

"  He  should  ha'  stopped  and  fought  it  out.  Sir,"  replied 
Sam,  contemptuously.  "  It  youldn't  take  much  to  settle 
that 'ere  DowJIer,  Sbr." 

"Well,  Sam,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  "I  may  have  my 
doubts  of  his  great  bravery  and  detezmination,  also.    But 
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however  that  may  be,  Mr.  Winkle  U  gone.  He  must  be 
found,  Sam — found  and  brought  back  to  me." 

**  And  B*poBe  he  yon*t  oome  baok.  Sir,"  said  Sam. 

**  He  must  be  made,  Sam,"  said  Mr.  Piokwiok. 

«'  Who's  to  do  it,  Sir  ?  "  inquired  Sam  with  a  smile. 

"  You,"  xeplied  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"  Wery  good,  Sir." 

With  these  wotds  Mr.  Weller  left  the  room,  and  im- 
mediately afterwards  was  heard  to  shut  the  street  door. 
In  two  hours*  time  he  returned  with  as  muoh  coolness  as 
if  he  had  been  despatched  on  the  most  ordinary  message 
possible,  and  brought  the  information  that  an  mdivid^ 
In  every  respect  answering  Mr.  Winkle's  description,  had 
ffone  over  to  Bristol  that  morning,  by  the  branch  coach 
uom  the  Royal  Hotel. 

"  Sam,"  said  BCr.  Piokwiok,  grasping  his.haad^  "vou're 
a  eapitel  fellow ;  an  invaluable  fellow.  You  must  follow 
him,  Sam." 

"Cert'nly,  Sir,"  replied  Mr.  Weller. 

*'  The  ixtttant  you  discover  him,  write  to  me  immedi- 
ately, Sam,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick.  "  If  he  attempts  to  run 
away  ^m  you,  knock  him  down,  or  look  him  up.  You 
have  mv  full  authority,  Sam." 

"  I'll  be  wery  careful,  Sir,"  rejoined  Sam. 

«« You'll  tell  him,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  "  that  I  am  hig[hly 
excited,  highly  displeased,  and  naturally  indignant  at  the 
vezy  extraordinary  course  he  has  thought  proper  to 
putsue." 

"  I  will,  Sir,"  replied  Sam. 

•'You'll  tell  him,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  **that  if  he  does 
not  oome  back  to  this  very  house,  with  you,  he  will  come 
back  with  me,  for  I  will  come  and  fetch  him." 

"I'll  mention  that  'ere,  Sir,"  rejoined  Sam. 

**You  think  you  can  find  him,  Sam?"  said  Mr.  Pick- 
wick, looking  earnestly  in  his  face. 

**  Oh,  I'll  find  him  if  he's  any  vere,"  rejointed  Sam,  with 
great  confidence. 

•^Very  well,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick.  "Then  the  sooner 
you  ffo  the  better." 

With  these  instruotions  Mr.  Piokwiok  placed  a  sum  of 
money  in  the  hands  of  his  faithful  servi£>r,  and  ordered 
him  to  start  for  Bristol  immediately,  in  pursuit  of  the 
ftt|ritive. 

Sam  put  a  few  necessaries  in  a  carpet  bag,  and  wail 
ready  for  starting.  He  stopped  when  he  had  got  to  the 
end  of  the  passage,  and  walking  quietly  back,  thrust  his 
head  in  at  the  parlour  door. 
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"  Sir/'  whispered  Sam. 

"  Well,  Sam,"  said  Mr.  Piokwiok. 

"  I  fully  understands  my  instructions,  do  I,  Sir  ?"  in- 
quired Sam. 

"  I  hope  BO,"  said  Mr.  Piokwiok. 

'*  It's  reg'larly  understood  about  the  knookin'  down,  ia 
it,  Sir?"  mquired  Sam. 

"  Perfectly,"  replied  Mr.  Piokwiok.  "  Thoroughly.  Do 
what  you  think  necessary.-    You  have  my  orders." 

Sam  gave  a  nod  of  intelligenoe,  and  withdrawing  his 
head  from  the  door,  set  forth  on  his  pilgrimage  with  a 
light  heart. 

CHAPTBR  XXXVn 

HOW  MR  WINKLE,  WHEN  HE  STEPPED  OUT  OF  THE 
FRYING-PAN  WALKED  <}ENTLY  AND  COMFORT- 
ABLY  INTO  THE  FIRE 

THB  ill-starred  gentleman  who  had  bee;i  the  unfozta- 
nate  cause  of  the  unusual  noise  and  disturbance 
which  alarmed  the  inhabitants  of  the  Boyal  Gresoent  in 
manner  and  form  already  described,  alter  passing  a  ni^ht 
of  great  confusion  and  anxiety,  left  the  roof  oeneath  whioh 
his  fiiends  still  slumbered,  bound  he  knew  not  whither. 
The  excellent  and  considerate  feelings  which  prompted 
Mr.  Winkle  to  take  this  step  oan  never  be  too  highly 
appreciated  or  too  warmly  extolled.  "If" — reasoned 
Mr.  Winkle  with  himself—"  if  this  Dowler  attempts  (as  I 
have  no  doubt  he  will)  to  carry  into  execution  his  threat 
of  personal  violence  against  myself,  it  will  be  incumbent 
on  me  to  call  him  out.  He  has  a  wife;  that  wife  is 
attached  to,  and  dependent  on  him.  Heavens!  If  I 
should  kill  him  in  the  blindness  of  my  wrath,  what  would 
be  my  feelings  ever  afterwards  1"  This  painful  con- 
sideration operated  so  powerfully  on  the  feelings  of  the 
humane  young  man,  as  to  cause  his  knees  to  knook 
together,  and  his  countenance  to  exhibit  alarming  mani- 
festations of  inward  emotion.  Impelled  by  these  ra^ 
flections,  he  grasped  his  oacpet-bag,  and  oreeping  stealthlty 
down  stain,  shut  the  detestable  street-door  with  as  little 
noise  as  possible,  and  walked  o£E.  Bending  his  steps 
towards  the  Royal  Hotel,  he  found  a  coach  on  the  point 
of  starting  for  Bristol ;  and  thinking  Bristol  atf  good  a 
plaoe  for  his  purpose  as  any  other  he  could  go  to,  mounted 
on  thi^  box,  and  reached  his  place  of  destination  in  luoh 
time  as  the  pair  of  horses,  who  went  the  whole  stage  and 
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back  again  twice  a  day  or  more,  oouM  be  reasonably 
supposed  to  arrive  there. 

He  took  up  his  quarters  at  The  Bush ;  and  designing  to 
postpone  any  oommunication  by  letter  with  Mr.  Ptokwiok 
until  it  was  probable  that  Mr.  Bowler's  wrath  might  have 
in  some  degree  evaporated,  walked  forth  to  view  the  city, 
which  struck  him  as  being  a  shade  more  dirty  than  any 
place  he  had  ever  seen.  Mavina  inspected  the  docks  and 
shipping,  and  viewed  the  oathedtal,  he  inquired  his  wav 
to  Olifton,  and  being  directed  thither,  took  tne  route  whicb 
was  pointed  out  to  him.  But,  as  the  pavements  of  Bristol 
aie  not  the  widest  or  cleanest  upon  earth,  so  its  streets 
are  not  ahoffether  the  straightest  or  least  intricate ;  and 
Mr.  Winkle  being  greatly  puszled  by  their  manifold  wind- 
ings and  twistings,  looked  about  him  for  a  decent  shop 
■in  which  he  eould  apply  afresh  for  counsel  and  instruction. 

His  eye  fell  upon  a  newly-painted  tenement  which  had 
been  recently  converted  into  something  between  a  shop 
and  a  private-house,  and  which  a  red  lamp,  projecting 
over  the  fan  light  of  the  street-door,  would  have  sufficiently 
announced  as  the  residence  of  a  medical  practitioner, 
even  if  the  word  '* Surgery**  had  not  been  inscribed  in 
golden  characters  on  a  wainscot  ground,  above  the  window 
of  what,  in  times  bygone,  had  been  the  front  parlour. 
Thinking  this  an  eligible  place  wherein  to  make  his  in- 
quiries, Mr.  Winkle  stepped  into  the  little  shop  where  the 
gilt-labelled  drawers  and  bottles  were ;  and  finding  nobody 
there,  knocked  with  a  half-crown  on  the  counter,  to  attract 
the  attention  of  anybody  who  misht  happen  to  be  in  the 
back  parlour,  which  he  judged  to  be  the  innermoit 
and  peculiar  sanctum  of  the  establishmsnt,  from  the 
repetition  of  the  word  surgery  on  the  dooiv'-^pa&nted  in 
white  letters  this  time,  by  way  of  taking  oil  the  sameness. 

At  the  first  knock,  a  sound,  as  of  persons  fencing  with 
fire-irons,  which  had  until  now  been  very  audible,  suddenly 
oeased;  and  at  the  second,  a  studious-looking  young 
gentleman  in  green  spectacles,  with  a  very  large  book  in 
his  hand,  glided  quietly  into  the  shop,  and  stepping  be- 
hind the  counter,  requested  to  Imow  the  visitor's  pleasure. 

**  I  am  sorry  to  trouble  you,  Sir,"  said  Mr.  Winkle,  *'  but 
will  you  have  the  goodness  to  direct  me  to '* 

**  Ha  1  ha  1  ha  1  *'  roared  the  studious  young  gentleman, 
throwing  the  large  book  up  into  the  air,  and  catching  it 
with  great  dexterity  at  the  very  moment  when  it  threatened 
to  smash  to  atoBas  all  the  bottles  oh  the  counter.  **  Here's 
astarti" 

Th9r9  was,  wi^hou^  doul^t ;  for  Mr.  Wixikle  was  so  vei^ 
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mooh  astonifihed  at  ihe  exiraordinaary  behaviour  of  the 
medical  gentleman,  that  he  involantariiy  retreated  to- 
wards the  door,  and  looked  very  muoh  disturbed  at  his 
strange  reception. 

"  What,  don't  yon  know  me?  "  said  the  medioal  gentle- 
man. 

.  Mr.  Winkle  murmured,  in  reply,  that  he  had  noli  that 
pleasure. 

"  Why  then,"  said  the  medioal  gentleman,  "  there  are 
hopes  for  me  yet ;  I  may  attend  half  the  old  women  in 
Bristol  if  I've  decent  luck.  Get  out,  you  mouldy  old 
TiUaln,  get  outl"  With  this  adjuration,  which  was 
addressed  to  the  large  book,  the  medioal  sentleman  kicked 
the  volume  with  remarkable  agility  to  the  further  end  of 
the  shop,  and  pulling  off  his  green  spectacles,  grinned  tibs 
identical  ^prin  of  Robert  Sawyer,  Esquire,  fonnerly  of  Guy's 
Hospital  m  the  Borough,  with  a  private  residence  in  Lant- 
street 

**  You  don't  mean  to  say  you  weren't  down  upon  me  1 " 
said  Mr.  Bob  Sawyer,  shaking  Mr.  Winkle's  hand  with 
friendly  warmth. 

'*  Upon  my  word  I  was  not,"  replied  Mr.  Winkle,  re- 
turning the  pressure. 

'*  I  wonder  you  didn't  see  the  name,"  said  Bob  Sawyer, 
calling  his  friend's  attention  to  the  outer  door,  on  which, 
in  the  same  white  paint,  were  traced  the  words  "  Sawyer, 
late  Nockemorf ." 

**  It  never  caught  my  eye,"  returned  Mr.  Winkle. 

"  Lord,  if  I  had  known  who  you  were,  I  should  have 
rushed  out,  and  caught  you  in  my  arms,"  said  Bob 
Sawyer;  "bat  upon  my  life,  I  thought  you  were  the 
Eing'a-taieB." 

'*  No  1 "  said  Mr.  Winkle. 

"  I  did  indeed,"  responded  Bob  Sawyer,  "  and  I  was 
just  going  to  say  that  I  wasn't  at  home,  but  if  you'd  leave 
a  message  I'd  be  sure  to  give  it  to  myself ;  for  he  dcMi't 
know  me,  no  more  does  the  Lighting  and  Paving.  I  think 
the  Ghureh-rates  suesses  who  I  am,  and  I  know  the 
Water-works  does,  because  I  drew  a  tooth  of  his,  when  I 
first  came  down  here. — But  come  in,  come  in."  Chatter- 
ing in  this  way,  Mr.  Bob  Sawyer  pushed  Mr.  Winkle  into 
the  back  room,  where,  amusing  himself  by  boring  little 
oiroular  caverns  in  the  chimney-piece  with  a  red-hot  poker, 
sat  no  less  a  penon  that  Mr.  Benjamin  Allen. 

"  Well,"  ssSd  Mr.  Winkle,  "  this  is  indeed  a  pleasure 
that  I  did  not  expect.  What  a  very  nice  place  yon  have 
here ! " 
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"Pretty  well,  pretty  well/*  replied  Bob  Sawyer.  **I 
pasBed  soon  after  thai  precious  party,  and  my  friends 
oame  down  with  the  needful  for  ihie  business ;  so  I  put 
on  a  blaok  suit  ol  olothes  and  a  pair  of  speotaoles,  and 
came  here,  to  look  as  solemn  as  I  could.'* 

"  And  a  very  snug  little  business  you  haTe,  no  doubt  ?  " 
said  Mr.  Winlde,  knowinjriy. 

**yery,'*  replied  Bob  Sawyer.  ''So  snug, that  at  the 
end  of  a  few  years  you  might  put  all  the  profits  in  a  wine 
glass,  and  cover  'em  over  with  a  gooseberry  leaf.** 

"You  cannot  surely  mean  that?"  said  Mr.  Wtnkle. 
«•  The  stock  itself '^ 

"Dummies,  my  dear  boy,*'  said  Bob  Sawyer;  "half 
the  drawers  haye  got  nothing  in  *em,  and  the  other  half 
don't  open.** 

"  Nonsense  I  '*  said  Mr.  Winkle. 

"Fact — honour! "  returned  Bob  Sawyer,  stepping  oat 
into  the  shop,  and  demonstrating  the  Teraoi^  of  the  asser- 
tion  by  divers  hard  pulls  at  the  little  gilt  knobs  on  the 
counterfeit  drawers.  "  Hardly  anything  real  in  the  shop 
but  the  leeches,  and  they  are  secondhand*" 

"  I  shouldn't  have  thought  it  I "  exclaimed  Mr.  Winkle, 
much  surprised. 

"  I  hope  not,"  repUed,  Bob  Sawyer,  "  else  where's  the 
use  of  appearances,  eh  ?  But  what  will  you  take  ?  Do 
as  we  do  ? — that's  right.  Ben,  my  fine  fellow,  put  your 
hand  into  the  cupboard,  and  bring  out  the  patent  oigeBter." 

Mr.  Benjamin  Allen  smiled  his  readiness,  and  produced 
from  the  closet  at  his  elbow  a  black  bottle  half  fiill  of 
borandy. 

"You  don't  take  water,  of  course?  "  said  Bob  Sawyer. 

"  Thank  you,"  replied  Mr.  Winkle.  "It's  rather  eariy : 
I  should  like  to  Qualify  it,  if  you  have  no  objection.^' 

"  None  in  the  least,  if  you  can  reconcile  it  to  your  con- 
science," replied  Bob  Sawyer;  tossing  off,  as  he  spoke, 
a  glass  of  tne  liquor  with  great  relish.—"  Ben,  the  pip- 
kin.'* 

Mr.  Benjamin  Allen  drew  forth  from  the  same  hiding- 
place  a  small  brass  pipkin,  which  Bob  Sav^er  observed 
he  prided  himself  upon,  particularly,  because  it  looked  so 
busmess-like.  The  water  in  the  professional  pipkin 
having  been  made  to  boil,  in  course  of  time,  by  various 
little  shovels-full  of  coal,  which  Mr.  Bob  Sawyer  took  out 
of  a  practicable  window-seat,  labelled  "  Soda  Water,"  Mr. 
Winkle  adulterated  his  brandy;  and  the  conversation  was 
becoming  general,  when  it  was  interrupted  by  the  entrance 
into  the  shop  of  a  boy,  in  a  sober  grey  livery  and  a  gold- 
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laoed  h%it  with  a  tmall  oovwod  basket  under  his  arm, 
whom  Mr.  Bob  Sawyer  immediately  hailed  with,  "  Tom, 
you  vagabond,  come  here." 

The  boy  presented  himself  accordingly. 

"  You've  been  stopping  to  over  all  the  posts  in  Bristol, 
you  idle  young  scamp  1 "  said  Mr.  Bob  Sawyer. 

"  No,  Sir,  I  haven't,"  replied  the  boy. 

"  You  had  better  not ! "  said  Mr,  Bob  Sawyer,  with  a 
threatening  aspect.  "Who  do  you  suppose  will  ever 
employ  a  professional  man,  when  they  see  his  boy  playing 
at  ^llM:ble8  in*  the  gutter,  or  flying  the  gacter  in  the  horse- 
road?  Have  you  no  feeling  for  your  psofession,  you 
groveller  7  Pid  you  leave  all  the  medioine  ?  " 
.  "  Yes,  Sir." 

*'  The  powders  for  the  child,  at  the  large  house  with  the 
new  family,  and  the  pills  to  be  taken  four- times  a  day  at 
the  ill-tempered  old  gentleman's  with  the  gouty  leg  ?  " 

"  Yes.  Sir." 

"  Then  shut  the  door,  and  mind  the  shop." 

"  Oome,"  said  Mr,  Winkle,  as  the  boy  retired,  "  things 
are  not  quite  so  bad  as  you  would  have  me  believe,  either. 
There  is  some  medicine  to  be  sent  out." 

Mr.  Bob  Sawyer  peeped  into  the  shop  to  see  that  no 
stranger  was  within  hearing,  and  leaning  forward  to  Mr. 
Winkle,  said,  in  a  low  tone — 

"  He  leaves  it  all  at  the  wrong  houses." 

Mr.  Winkle  looked  perplexed,  and  Bob  Sawyer  and  his 
friend  laughed. 

"Don't  you  see?"  s«id  Bob;  "he  goes- up  to  a  house, 
rings  the  area  bell,  pokes  a  packet  of  medicine  without  a 
direction  into  the  servant's  hand,  and  we^ks  ofi.  Servant 
takes  it  into  the  dining-park^ur ;  master  opens  it,  and  reads 
the  label, '  ^Draught  to  be  taken  at  bedtime — pills  as  before 
~»lotion  as  usual — ths  powder.  From  Sawyer's,  late 
Nookemorfs.  Physicians'  presoriptions  carefully  pre- 
pared ' ;  and  all  the  rest  of  it.  Shows  it  to  his  wife — she 
reads  the  label ;  it  goes  down  to  the  servants — they  read 
the  label.  Next  day  the  boy  calls :  '  Very  soriy — ^his 
mistake — ^immense  business — great  many  parcels  to  de- 
liver— Mr.  Sawyer's  compliments — late  Nockemorf.' 
The  name  gets  known,  and  that's  the  thing,  my  boy,  in 
the  medical  way ;  bless  your  heart,  old  fellow,  it's  better 
than  all  the  advertising  in  the  world.  We  have  got  one 
four-ounce  bottle  that's  been  to  half  the  houses  in  Bristol, 
and  hasn't  done  yet." 

"Dear  me,  I  see,"  observed  Mr.  Winkle;  "what  an 
excellent  plan  I " 
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"  Oh,  Ben  and  I  have  hit  upon  a  do^an  snoh/'  replied 
Bob  Sawyer,  with  great  glee.  "The  lamplighter  has 
ei^hteenpence  a  week  to  poll  the  night-beU  for  ten 
minutee^  every  time  he  oomee  round ;  and  my  boy  always 
rushes  into  ohuroh  just  before  the  psalms,  when  the  people 
have  ^ot  nothing  to  do  but  look  about  'em,  and  calls  me 
out,  with  horror  and  dismay  depicted  on  his  countenance. 
*  Bless  my  soul,'  everybody  says,  *  somebody  taken 
suddenly  iU  t  Sawyer,  late  Nockemorf,  sent  for.  What 
a  business  that  young  man  has  I ' "  < 

At  the  termination  of  this  disclosure  of  some  of  the 
mysteries  of  medicine,  Mr.  Bob  Sawyer  and  his  friend, 
Ben  Allen,  threw  themselves  back  in  their  respective 
chairs,  and  laughed  boisterously.  When  they  had  en- 
joyed the  joke  to  their  hearts'  content,  the  discourse 
changed  to  tppice  in  which  Mr.  Winl^le  was  more  im- 
mediately interested. 

We  think  we  have  hinted  elsewhere,  that  Mr.  Ben- 

i'amin  Allen  had  a  way  of  becoming  sentimental  after 
»randy.  The  case  is  not  a  peculiar  one,  as  we  ouzself 
can  testify :  having,  on  a  few  oocasions,  had  to  deal  with 
patients  who  have  been  afflicted  in  a  similar  manner. 
At  this  precise  period  of  his  existence,  Mr.  Benjamin 
Allen  had  perhaps  a  cheater  predisposition  to  maudlinism 
than  he  had  ever  known  before ;  the  cause  of  which  malady 
was  briefly  this.  He  had  been  staying  nearly  three  weelu 
with  Mr»  bob  Sawyer ;  Mr.  Bob  Sawyer  was  not  remark- 
able for  temperance,  nor  was  Mr.  Benjamin  Allen  for  the 
ownership  of  a  very  strong  head ;  and  the  oonsequience 
was,  that^  during  the  whole  space  of  time  just  mentioned, 
Mr.  Benjamin  Allen  had  been  wavering  between  intoxica- 
tion partial  and  intoxication  complete. 

'*  My  dear  friend,"  said  Mr.  Ben  Allen,  taking  advantage 
of  Mr.  Bob  Sawyer's  temporary  absence  behind  we  counter, 
whither  he  had  retired  to  dispense  some  of  the  secondhand 
leeches,  previously  referred  to,  **  my  dear  friend  I  am  very 
miserable." 

Mr.  Winkle  professed  his  heartfelt  regret  to  hear  it,  and 
begged  to  know  whether  he  could  do  anything  to  alleviate 
the  sorrows  of  the  suffering  student. 

*' Nothing,  my  dear  hey-*npthing,"  said  Ben.  "You 
recollect  Arabella,  Winkle~my  sister  Arabella~Hk  little 
flirl,  Winkle,  with  black  ejres — when  we  were  down  at 
Wairdle's  ?  I  don't  know  whether  you  happened  to  notice 
her~*a  nice  little  girl.  Winkle.  Perhaps  my  features  may 
recall  her  countenance  to  your  recollection  ?  " 

Mr.  Winkle  re<|uired  nothing  to  recall  the  charming 
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Arabella  to  hig  mind ;  and  it  was  rather  fortunate  that  he 
did  not,  for  the  features  of  her  brother  Benjamin  would 
unquestionably  have  proved  but  an  indifferent  refresher 
to  his  memory.  He  answered,  with  as  much  calmness  as 
he  could  assuime,  that  he  perfectly  remembered  the  young 
lady  referred  to,  and  sincerely  trusted  she  was  in  good 
health. 

**Our  friend  Bob  is  a  delightful  fellow,  Winkle,"  was 
the  only  reply  of  Mr.  Ben  Allen. 

**  Very,"  said  Mr.  Winkle,  not  much  relishing  this  close 
connection  of  the  two  names. 

**I  designed  *em  for  each  other;  they  were  made  for 
each  other,  sent  into  the  world  for  each  other,  born  for 
each  other,  Winkle,"  said  Mr.  Ben  Allen,  setting  down 
his  glass  with  great  emphasis.  **  There's  a  special  destiny 
in  the  matter,  my  dear  Sir ;  there's  only  five  years'  differ- 
ence between  'em,  and  both  their  birthdays  are  in  August." 

Mr.  Winkle  was  too  anxious  to  hear  what  was  to  foUow, 
to  express  much  wonderment  at  this  extraordinary  cir- 
cumstance, marvellous  as  it  was ;  so  Mr.  Ben  Allen,  after 
a  tear  or  two,  went  on  to  say,  that,  notwithstanding  all 
his  esteem  and  respect  and  veneration  for  his  Mend, 
Arabella  had  unaccountably  and  undutifully  evinced  the 
most  detennined  antipathy  to  his  person. 

"  And  I  think,"  said  Mr.  Ben  Alien,  in  conclusion,  "  I 
think  there's  a  prior  attachment." 

*'Have  you  any  idea  who  the  object  of  it  may  be?" 
asked  Mr.  Winkle,  with  great  trepidation. 

Mr.  Ben  Allen  seised  the  poker,  flourished  it,  in  a  war- 
like manner  above  his  head,  inflicted  a  savage  blow  on  an 
imaginary  skuU,  and  wound  up  by  saying,  in  a  very 
expressive  manner,  that  he  only  wished  he  could  guess 
— ^that  was  all. 

'*  I'd  show  him  what  I  thought  of  him,"  said  Mr.  Ben 
Allen.  And  round  went  the  poker  again  more  fiercely 
than  befbre. 

All  this,  was  of  course  very  soothing  to  the  feelings  of 
Mr.  Winkle,  who  remained  silent  for  a  few  minutes ;  but 
at  length  mustered  up  resolution  to  inquire  whether  Miss 
Allen  was  in  Kent. 

*'  No,  no,"  said  Mr.  Ben  Allen,  laving  aside  the  poker, 
and  looking  very  cunning;  **I  didn't  think  Waidle's 
exactly  the  place  for  a  hec^strong  girl ;  so,  as  I  am  her 
natural  protector  and  guardian,  our  parents  being  dead, 
I  have  brought  her  down  into  this  part  of  the  country  to 
spend  a  few  months  at  an  old  aunt's,  in  a  nice,  dull,  olose 
place.  I  think  that  will  cure  her,  my  boy ;  and  if  it  doesn't. 
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111  take  her  ftbfoad  for  a  little  while,  and  see  what  that'll 
do  ** 

''*0h,  the  annt't  is  in  Bristol,  is  it?"  faltered  Mr. 
Winkle. 

**  No,  no— not  in  Bristol,**  replied  Mr.  Ben  Allen,  jerking 
his  thumb  over  the  right  shonlder :  **  over  that  way — down 
there.  But,  hush,  here*8  Bob.  Not  a  word,  mj  dear 
friend-— not  a  word.** 

Short  as  this  conversation  was,  it  roused  in  Mr.  Winkle 
the  highest  degree  of  excitement  and  anxiety.  The  sus- 
pected prior  attachment  rankled  in  his  heart.  Ck>uld 
he  be  the  object  of  it  ?  (3ould  it  be  for  him  that  the  fair 
Arabella  had  looked  scornfully  on  the  sprightly  Bob 
Sawyer,  or  had  he  a  successful  rival?  He  determined 
to  see  her,  cost  what  it  might ;  but  here  an  insurmountable 
objection  presented  itself,  for  whether  the  ex|>lanatoiy 
*' over  that  way,"  and  **down  there,**  of  Mr.  Ben  Allen, 
meant  three  miles  ofi,  or  thirty,  or  three  hundred,  he 
could  in  no  wise  guess. 

But  he  had  no  ot>portunity  of  pondering  over  his  love 
just  then,  for  Bob  Sawyer's  return  was  the  immediate 
precursor  of  the  arrival  of  a  meat  pie  from  the  baker's,  of 
which  that  gentleman  insisted  on  his  staying  to  partake. 
The  cloth  was  laid  by  an  occasional  chaiwoman,  who 
officiated  in  the  capacity  of  Mr.  Bob  Sawyer's  housekeeper; 
and  a  third  knife  and  fork  having  been  borrowed  from  the 
mother  of  the  boy  in  the  grey  livery  (for  Mr.  Sawyer's 
domestic  arrangements  were  as  yet  conducted  on  a 
limited  scale),  they  sat  down  to  dinner;  the  beer  being 
served  up,  as  Mi,  Sawyer  remarked,  **  in  its  native  pewter.'^ 

After  d^omer,  Mr.  Bob  Sawyer  ordered  in  the  largest 
mortar  in  the  shop,  and  proceeded  to  brew  a  reeking 
jorum  of  rum-punch  therein,  stirring  up  and  amalgamating 
the  materials  with  a  pestle  in  a  very  creditable  and 
apothecary-like  manner.  Mr.  Sawyer  being  a  bchohelor, 
had  only  one  tumbler  in  the  house,  whidbi  was  assigned 
to  Mr.  Winkle  as  a  compliment  to  the  visitor,  Mr.  Ben 
Allen  being  accommodated  with  a  funnel  with  a  cork  in 
the  narrow  end,  and  Bob  Sawyer  contenting  himself 
with  one  of  those  wide-lipped  crystal  vessels  inscribed 
with  a  variety  of  cabalistic  characters,  in  which  chemists 
are  wont  to  measure  out  their  liquid  dru^  in  compounding 
prescriptions.  These  preliminaries  adjusted,  the  punch 
was  tasted,  and  pronounced  excellent ;  and  it  having  been 
arranged  that  Bob  Sawyer  and  Ben  Allen  should  be  ooor 
sidered  at  liberty  to  fill  twice  to  Mr.  Winkle's  once,  they 
started  fair,  with  great  satisfootiott  and  good-lellowship. 
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There  mis  no  dngingf  becaaee  Mr.  Bob  Sawyer  Mdd  it 
wouldn't  look  professional ;  but  to  make  amends  for  this 
deprivation  there  was  so  much  talking  and  laughing  that 
it  might  have  been  heard,  and  very  likely  was,  at  the  end 
of  the  street :  which  conversation  materially  lightened  the 
hours  and  improved  the  mind  of  Mr.  Bob  Sawyer's  boy, 
who,  instead  of  devoting  the  evening  to  his  ordinazy 
occupation  of  writing  his  name  on  the  counter,  and  mb- 
bing  it  out  again,  peeped  through  the  glass  door,  and  thus 
listened  and  looked  on,  at  the  same  time. 

The  mirth  of  Mr.  Bob  Sawyer  was  rapidly  ripening 
into  the  furious,  Mr.  Ben  Allen  was  fast  relapsing  into 
the  sentimental,  and  the  punch  had  well-ni^h  disappeared 
altogether,  when  the  boy  hastily  running  m,  announced 
that  a  young  woman  had  just  oome  over,  to  say  that 
Sawyer  late  Nookemorf  was  wanted  directly,'  a  oouple  of 
streets  off.  This  broke  up  the  party.  Mr.  Bob  Sawyer 
understanding  the  message  after  some  twentv  repetitions, 
tied  a  wet  cloth  round  nis  head  to  sober  himself,  and 
having  partially  succeeded,  put  on  his  green  spectacles 
and  issued  forth.  Resisting  all  entreaties  to  stay  till  he 
came  back^  and  finding  it  quite  impossible  to  engage  Mr. 
Ben  Allen  in  any  intelligible  conversation  on  the  snbject 
nearest  his  heart,  or  indeed  on  axiy  other,  Mr.  Winkle 
took  his  departure,  and  returned  to  The  Bush. 

The  anxiety  of  his  mind,  and  the  numerous  meditations 
which  Arabella  had  awakened,  prevented  his  share  of  the 
mortar  of  punch  producing  that  effect  upon  him  which 
it  would  have  had,  under  other  circumstances.  So,  after 
taking  a  glass  of  soda-water  and  brandy  at  the  bar,  he 
turned  into  the  coffee-room,  dispirited  rather  than  elevated 
by  the  occurrences  of  the  evening. 

Sitting  in  front  of  the  fire,  with  his  baok  towards  him, 
was  a  tallish  gentleman  in  a  great-ooat :  the  only  other 
oocnpant  of  the  room.  It  was  rather  a  cool  evemng  fov 
the  season  of  the  year,  and  the  gentleman  drew  his  ohair 
aside  to  afford  the  new  comer  a  sight  of  the  fire.  What 
were  Mr.  Winlde^s  feelings  when,  in  so  doing,  he  disclosed 
to  view  the  face  and  figure  of  the  vindictive  and  sanguin- 
ary Dowler  1 

Mr.  Winkle's  first  impulse  was  to  give  a  violent  pnU  at 
the  nearest  bell-handle,  but  tiiat  unfortunately  hi^pened 
to  be  immediately  behind  Mr.  Dowler^s  head.  He  had 
made  one  step  towards  it,  before  he  checked  himseUL  As 
he  did  so,  Mr.  Dowler  veiy  hastily  drew  baok. 

'*  Mr.  Winkle,  Sir.  Be  calm.  Don't  strike  me.  I  wont 
bei^r  it.     A  blow!'    Hever^"  said  Mr*  IHywler,  lookmf 
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meeker,  than  Mr.  WinUe  had  expeoted  in  a  gentteman 

of  hifl  ferooitj. 

"  A  blow,  Sir  ?  "  stammered  Mr.  Winkle. 

*'  A  blow,  Sir/'  replied  Dowler.  "  Compose  your  feelings. 
Sit  down.    Hear  me." 

**  Sir,"  said  Mr.  Winkle,  trembling  from  head  to  foot, 
"before  I  consent  to  sit  down  beside,  or  opposite  von, 
withottt  the  presence  of  a  waiter,  I  most  be  seonred  by 
some  further  understanding.  You  used  a  threat  against 
me  last  night,  Sir^-a  dreadful  threat,  Sir."  Here  Mr. 
Winkle  turned  very  pale  indeed,  and  stopped  short. 

'*  I  did«"  said  Ddwler,  with  a  countenanoe  almost  as 
white  as  Mr.  Winkle's.  '*  Circumstances  were  suspicious. 
They  have  been  explained.  I  respect  your  bravery. 
Your  feeling  is  upright.  Conscious  innocence.  There's 
my  hand.    Qrasp  it." 

"  Reallv,  Sir,"  said  Mr.  Whikle,  hesitating  whether  to 
fdve  his  nand  or  not,  and  almost  fearing  that  it  was 
demanded  in  oider  that  he  might  be  taken  at  an  advan- 
tage, "  really.  Sir,  I " 

"  I  know  what  you  mean,"  interposed  Dowler.  "  You 
feel  aggrieved.  Vexy  natural.  So  should  I.  Iwaswrona. 
I  bef(  your  pardon.  Be  friendly.  Forgive  me."  With 
this,  Dowler  ieirly  forced  his  hand  upon  Mr.  Winkle,  and. 
shaking  it  with  the  utmost  vehemence,  declared  he  was  a 
fellow  of  extreme  spirit,  and  he  had  a  higher  opinion  of 
him  than  ever. 

**  N<yw,"  said  Dowler,  **  sit  down.  Belate  it  all.  How 
did  you  find  me?  When  did  you  foUow?  Be  frank.  Tell 
me.^' 

**It's  quite  aooidental,"  replied  Mr.  Winkle,  greatly 
parplexed  by  the  curious  and  unexpected  nature  of  the 
interview.    "  Quite." 

"  Qlad  of  it,"  said  Dowler.  *«  I  woke  this  moniing.  I 
had  f osgotten  my  threat.  I  laughed  at  the  accident.  I 
felt  friendly.    I  said  so." 

"  To  whcHBL?"  inquired  Mr.  Winkle. 

**To  Mrs.  Dowler.  *You  made  a  vow,'  said  she.  'I 
did,'  said  I.  '  It  was  a  rash  one,'  said  she.  *  It  was,'  said 
L    <  I'll  apologise.    Where  U  he?'" 

"  Who?"  inquired  Mr.  Winkle. 

*'  You,"  replied  Dowler.  "  *  I  went  down  stairs.  Yon 
were  not  to  be  found.  Pickwick  looked  gloomy.  Shook 
his  head.  Hoped  no  violence  would  be  oommitted.  I 
saw  it  all.  You  felt  yourself  insulted.  You  had  gone,  for 
a  friend  perhaps.  Possibly  for  pistols.  *  High  spirit,'  said 
I.    *  I  admire  him.' 
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lir.  Winkle  oonghed,  and  beginning  to  see  how  the  land 

lay,  assumed  a  look  of  importanoe. 

"  I  left  a  note  for  yon/'  resumed  Dowler.  '*  I  said  I  was 
sonj.  So  I  was.  Pzessing  business  called  me  heze.  You 
were  not  satisfied.  You  followed.  You  required  a  verbflU 
explanation.  You  were  right.  It's  all  oyer  now.  My 
business  is  finished.    I  go  baok  to-morrow.    Join  me." 

As  Dowler  progressed  in  his  explanation,  Mr.  Winkle's 
countenance  grew  more  and  more  dignified.  The  mysteri- 
ous nature  of  the  commencement  of  their  oonversation 
was  explained ;  Mr.  Dowler  had  as  great  an  objection  to 
duelling  as  himself ;  in  short,  this  blustering  and  awful 
personage  was  one  of  the  most  egregious  cowards  in  exis- 
tence, and  interpreting  Mr.  Winkle's  absence  through  the 
medium  of  his  own  raars,  had  actually  taken  the  same 
step  as  himself,  and  prudently  retired  until  all  excitement 
of  feeling  should  have  subsided. 

As  the  real  state  of  the  case  dawned  upon  Mr.  Winkle's 
mind,  he  looked  very  terrible,  and  said  he  was  perfectly 
satisfied ;  but  at  the  same  time,  said  so,  with  an  air  thii 
left  Mr.  Dowler  no  alternative  but  to  infer  that  if  he  had 
not  been,  something  most  horrible  and  destructive  must 
inevitably  have  occurred.  Mr.  Dowler  appeared  to  be 
impressed  with  a  becoming  sense  of  Mr.  Winkle's  mag- 
nanimity and  condescension;  and  the  two  belligerents 
garted  for  the  night,  with  many  protestations  of  eternal 
iendship. 

About  half-past  twelve  o'clock,  when.  Mr.  Winkle  had 
been  revelling  some  twenty  minutes  in  the  full  luxury  of 
his  first  sleep,  he  was  suddenly  awakened  by  a  loud  knock* 
ing  at  his  chamber-door,  which,  being  repeated  with  in- 
creased vehemence,  causidd  him  to  start  up  in  bed,  and 
inquire  who  was  there,  and  what  the  matter  was. 

"  Please,  Sir,  here's  a  young  man  which  says  he  must  see 
you  directly,"  responded  the  voice  of  the  chamber-maid. 

**  A  young  man  1 "  exclaimed  Mr.  Winkle. 

"  No  mist^e  about  that  'ere.  Sir,"  replied  another  voice 
through  the  keyhole ;  **  and  if  that  wevy  same  interestln' 
young  creature  ain't  let  in  vithout  delay,  it's  wery  possible 
as  his  legs  viU  enter  afore  his  countenance."^The  young 
man  gave  a  gentle  kick  at  one  of  the  lower  panels  of  the 
door,  after  he  had  given  utterance  to  this  hint,  as  if  to  add 
force  and  point  to  the  remark. 

"Is  that  you,  Sam?"  inquired  Mr.  Whikle,  ^ringing 
out  of  bed. 

'*  Quite  unpossible  to  identify  any  gen'l'm'n  vith  any 
degree  o'  mental  satisfaction,  vithout  lookin'  at  him,  Sir," 
replied  the  voice,  dogmatically. 
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Mi*  Winkle,  not  maclx  doabting  who  the  yonng  man 
WM»  unlocked  the  door ;  which  he  had  no  sooner  done, 
than  Mr.  Samuel  Weller  entered  with  sreat  precipitation, 
and  carefully  re-locking  it  on  the  inaide,  deUberately  put 
the  key  in  his  waistcoat  pocket ;  and,  after  surveying  Mr. 
Winkle  from  head  to  foot,  said — 

"  You're  a  wexy  humorous  young  genl'm'n,  you  air, 
Sir." 

*'  What  do  you  mean  by  this  conduct,  Sam  ?  "  inquired 
Mr.  Winkle,  indignanUy.  "Get  out.  Sir,  this  instant. 
What  do  you  mean.  Sir  ?  " 

"  What  do  I  mean,"  retorted  Sam ;  "  come,  Sir,  this 
is  rayther  too  rich,  as  the  young  lady  said  yen  she  remon- 
strated with  the  pastry-cook,  arter  he'd  sold  her  a  pork-pie 
as  had  got  nothin'  but  fat  inside.  What  do  /  meant 
Well,  that  ain't  a  bad  'un,  that  ain't." 

**  Unlock  that  door,  and  leave  this  room  immediately. 
Sir,"  said  Mr.  Winkle. 

"  I  shall  leave  this  here  room.  Sir,  just  precisely  at  the 
weiy  same  moment  as  you  leaves  it,"  responded  Sam, 
(peaking  in  a  forcible  manner,  and  seating  himself  with 
pexf  eot  gravity.  '*  If  I  find  it  necessarv  to  carry  ^ou  away, 
pick-a*Mok,  o'  course  I  ah^l  leave  it  the  least  bit  o'  time 
possible  afore  you ;  but  allow  me  to  express  a  hope  as  you 
won't  reduce  me  to  ez-tremities :  in  saying  vich,  I  merely 
quote  wot  the  nobleman  said  to  the  fractious  pennywinkle, 
ven  he  vouldn't  come  out  of  his  shell  by  means  of  a  pin, 
and  he  conseqvently  began  to  be  af eerd  that  he  should  be 
obliged  to  crack  him  in  the  parlour  door."  At  the  end 
of  this  addreas,  which  was  unusually  lengthy  for  him,  Mr. 
Weller  planted  his  hands  on  his  knees,  and  looked  full  in 
Mr.  Wmkle's  face,  vrith  an  expression  o£  countenance 
which  showed  that  he  had  not  the  remotest  intention  of 
being  trifled  with. 

"You're  a  amiably-disposed  young  man,  Sir^  I  don't 
think,"  resumed  Mr.  Weller,  in  a  tone  of  moral  reproof, 
**to  go  inwolving  our  precious  governor  in  all  sorts  o' 
fanteegs,  ven  he's  made  up  his  mind  to  go  through  ev'iy 
think  for  principle.  You're  far  worse  nor  Dodson,  Sir; 
and  as  for  Fog^,  I  consider  him  a  bom  angel  to  you  1 " 
Mr.  Weller  havmg  accompanied  this  last  sentiment  with 
an  emphatio  slap  on  each  knee,  folded  his  arms  with  a 
look  of  great  disgust,  and  threw  himself  back  in  his  chair, 
as  if  avraiting  the  criminal's  defence. 

**  My  good  fellow,"  said  Mr.  Winkle,  extending  his  hand 
'-^his  teeth  chattering  all  the  time  he  spcke,  for  he  had 
been  standing  during  the  whole  of  Mr.  Weller's  lecture  in 
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his  night  gear,  **  My  good  fellow,  I  xespeot  yoor  attaoh- 
ment  to  my  excellent  friend,  and  I  am  very  Bony  indeed,  to 
have  added  to  his  oauses  for  disquiet.   There,  Sam,  there  I  '* 

**  Well,"  laid  Sam,  xat»her  sulkily,  but  giving  the  proffered 
hand  a  reepectfnl  shake  at  the  same  time—**  Well,  so  vou 
ought  to  be,  and  I  am  very  glad  to  find  yon  air ;  for,  if  I 
oan  help  it,  I  won't  have  him  put  upon  by  nobody,  and 
that's  all  about  it." 

**  Certainly  not,  Sam,"  said  Mr.  Winkle.  **  There,  now 
go  to  bed,  Sam,  and  we*ll  talk  further  about  this,  in  the 
morning." 

**  I'm  wexy  sorry,"  said  Sam,  **  bui  I  can't  go  to  bed." 

*•  Not  go  to  bed  i "  repeated  Mr.  Winkle. 

**  No,"  said  Sam,  shaking  his  head.    *'  Can't  be  done." 

'*You  don't  mean  to  say  you're  going  back  to-night, 
Sam  ?  "  urged  Mr.  Winkle,  greatly  surprised. 

**  Not  unless  you  partioklerly  vish  it,"  replied  Sam ;  '*  but 
I  mustn't  leave  this  here  room.  The  governor's  orders 
woe  peremptory." 

'*  l^onsense,  Sam,"  said  Mr.  Winkle,  **  I  must  stop  hare 
two  or  three  days ;  and  more  than  that,  Sckm,  you  must 
stop  here  too,  to  assist  me  in  gaining  an  interview  with  a 
young  lady — Miss  Allen,  Sam ;  yon  remember  her — whom 
I  must  and  will  see  before  I  leave  Bristol." 

Bnt^  in  reply  to  each  of  these  propositions,  Sam  shook  his 
head  with  great  firmness,  and  enetgetioaily  replied,  *'  It 
can't  be  done." 

After  a  great  deal  of  argument  and  representation  on 
the  part  ofMr.  Winkle,  however,  and  a  full  disclosure  of 
what  had  passed  in  the  interview  with  Dowler,  Sam  began 
to  waver;  and  at  length  a  compromise  was  effected,  of 
which  the  foDowing  vrere  the  main  and  principal  con- 
ditions :— 

That  Sam  should  retire,  and  leave  Mr.  Winkle  in  the 
undisturbed  possession  of  his  apartment,  on  condition  that 
he  had  permission  to  look  the  door  on  the  outside,  and 
carry  off  the  key ;  provided  always,  that  in  the  event  of 
an  alarm  of  fixe,  or  other  dangerous  contingency,  the  door 
should  be  instantly  uniockeor  That  a  letter  should  be 
written  to  Mr.  Pickwick  early  next  morning,  and  for- 
warded per  Dowler,  requesting  his  consent  to  Sam  and 
Mr.  Winkle's  remaining  at  Bristol,  for  the  purpose  and 
jvrith  t'^e  object  ahready  assigned,  and  begging  an  answer 
ey^hemext  coach;  if  favourable,  the  aforesaid  parties  to 
remaiii  accordingly,  and  If  not,  to  return  to  Bath  immedi- 
ately 0%  the  receipt  thereof.  And,  lastly,  that  Mr.  Winkle 
should  be  understood  as  distinofly  pledging  himself  not  to 
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vasori  to  the  window,  fixefilace,  or  other  sumpfeitionB  mode 
of  escape  in  the  meanwhile.  These  stipulations  having 
been  oonolnded,  Sam  locked  the  door  and  depsirted. 

He  had  nearly  got  down  stidn,  when  he  stopped,  and 
drew  the  key  from  his  pocket. 

**  I  quite  forgot  about  the  knookin'  down/'  said  Sam, 
half  turning  back.  *'  The  goremor  distinctly  said  it  was 
to  be  done;  amaztn'  stupid o'  me,  that  'ere  now.  Never 
mind,"  said  Sam,  brightening  np,  **it'B  easily  done  to- 
morrow, anyvays." 

Apparently  much  consoled  bv  this  reflection,  Mr.  Weller 
onoe  more  deposited  the  key  in  nis  pocket,  and,  descending 
the  remainder  of  the  stairs  without  any  fresh  visitations  of 
conscience,  was  soon,  in  common  with  t]ie  other  inmates 
of  the  house,  buried  in  profound  repose. 

CHAPTEB  XXXVin 

MR.  SAMUEL  WELLER,  BEING  ENTRUSTED  WITH  A 
MISSION  OP  LOVE,  PROCEEDS  TO  EXECUTE  XT; 
WITH  WHAT  SUCCESS  WILL  HEREINAFTER  AP- 
PEAR 

DURING  the  whole  of  next  day,  Sam  kept  Mr.  Winkle 
steadily  in  sight,  fully  determined  not  to  take  his 
eyes  off  him  for  one  instant,  until  he  should  receive  express 
mttructions  from  the  fountain-head.  However  disagree- 
able Sam's  very  close  watch  and  great  vigilance  were  to 
Mr.  Winkle,  he  thought  it  batter  to  bear  with  them,,  than, 
by  any  act  of  violent  opposition,  to  hasard  being  carried 
away  by  force,  which  Mr.  Weller  more  than  onoe  strongly 
hinted  was  the  line  of  conduct  that  a  strict  sense  of  du^ 
prompted  him  to  pursue.  There  is  little  reason  to  doubt 
that  Sam  would  vexv  speedily  have  quieted  his  scruples, 
by  bearing  Mr.  Winkle  back  to  Bath,  bound  hand  and 
foot,  had  not  Mr.  Pickwick's  prompt  attention  to  the 
note,  which  Dowler  had  undertaken  to  deliver,  fore- 
stalled any  such  prooeedinff.  In  short,  at  eight  o'clock 
in  the  evening,  Mr.  Piokw&k  himself,  walked  into  the 
oo£Eee-xoom  of  the  Bush  tavern,  and  told  Sam  with  a 
smile,  to  his  very  great  relief,  that  he  had  done  quite 
light,  and  it  was  unnecessary  for  him  to  mount  guard 
any  longer* 

**  I  thought  it  better  to  come  myself,"  said  Mr.  Pick- 
wick, addressing  Mr.  Winkle,  as  Sam  disencumbered  him 
of  his  great-co«t  and  travelling  shawl,  '*  to  aaoertain,  before 
I  gave  my  consent  to  Sam's  employment  in  this  matter, 
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that  you  aie  quite  in  earnest  and  serious,  with  reepeot  to 
this  young  Ucty.'' 

"  Serions,  fioni  my  heart— ftom  my  soul  1 "  returned  Mr. 
Winkle,  with  great  energy. 

"  Remember,"  said  Mr.  Piokwick,  wilAi  beaming  eyes, 
'*we  Diet  her  at  our  ezoellent  and  hospitable  fnefid*s. 
Winkle.  It  would  be  an  ill  return  to  tamper  liffhtly,  and 
without  due  oonsideration,  with  this  young  lady's  aSeo* 
tions.    I'll  not  aUow  that,  Bir--I'll  not  adow  it." 

"I  have  no  suoh  intention,  indeed,"  ezolaimed  Mr. 
Winkle  wiirmly.  "  I  haveoonsidered  the  matter  well,  for 
a  long  time,  and  I  feel  that  my  happiness  is  bound  up  in 
her." 

"  That's  wot  we  call  tying  it  up  in  a  small  parcel.  Sir," 
interposed  Mr.  Weller,  with  an  agreeable  smile. 

Mr.  Winkle  looked  somewhat  stem  at  this  interruption, 
and  Mr.  Pickwick  angrily  requested  his  attendant  not  to 
jest  with  one  of  the  best  feelings  of  our  nature ;  to  which 
Sam  replied,  **That  he  wouldn't,  if  he  wm  aware  on  it; 
but  there  were  so  many  on  'em,  that  he  hardly  know'd 
which  was  the  best  ones  ven  he  heerd  'em  mientioned." 

Mr.  Winkle  then  recounted  what  had  passed  between 
himself  and  Mr.  Ben  Allen,  relative  to  Arabella,  stated 
that  his  object  was  to  gttin  an  interview  with  the  ^ounfl 
lady,  and  make  a  formal  disclosure  of  his  passion ;  and 
declared  his  convioMon,  founded  on  certain  dark  hints 
and  mutteringa  of  the  aforesaid  Ben,  that,  wherever  she 
was  at  present  immured,  it  was  somewhere  near  the 
Downs:  and  this  was  his  whole  stock  of  knowledge  or 
suspicion  upon  the  subject. 

With  this  very  sliffht  clue  to  guide  him,  it  was  deter- 
mined  that  Mr.  Weller  should  start  next  morning  on  an 
expedition  of  discovery;  it  was  also  aminged  that  Mr. 
Pickwick  and  Mr.  Winkle,  who  were  less  confident  of 
their  powers,  should  parade  the  town  meanwhile,  and 
accidentally  drop  in  upon  Mr.  Bob  Sawyer  in  the  oourse  of 
the  day,  in  the  hope  of  seeing  or  hearing  something  of 
the  youn^  lady's  whereabouts. 

Accordingly,  next  morning,  Sam  Weller  issued  forth 
Upon  his  quest,  in  no  way  daunted  by  the  very  discourag- 
ing prospect  before  him ;  and  away  he  walked^  up  one 
street  and  down  another — we  were  going  to  say,  up  one 
hill  and  down  another,  only  it's  all  uphill  stt  Giinon— 
without  meeting  with  anything  or  anybody  that  tebded 
to  throw  the  faintest  light  upon  the  matter  in  hand. 
Many  were  the  colloquies  Into  which  Sam  eiitered  with 
grooms  who  were  airing  horses  on  roads,  and  nuKsanudda 
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who  were  airing  children  in  lanea;  but  nothing  oould 
Sam  elicit  from  either  the  first-mentioned  or  the  last, 
which  bore  the  slightest  reference  to  the  object  of  hie 
artfully-prosecuted  inquiries.  There  were  a  great  many 
young  ladies  in  a  great  many  houses,  the  greater  part 
whereof  were  shrewdly  suspected  by  the  male  and  female 
domestics  to  be  deeply  attached  to  somebodyi  or  perfectly 
ready  to  become  so,  if  opportunity  offered.  But  as  none 
among  these  young  ladies  was  Miss  Arabella  Allen,  the  in- 
formation left  Sam  at  ezaetly  the  old  point  of  wisdom  at 
which  he  had  stood  before. 

Sam  struggled  across  the  Downs  against  a  good  high 
wind,  wondetinff  whether  it  was  always  necessary  to  hold 
your  hat  on  with  both  hands  in  that  part  of  the  country, 
and  came  to  a  shady  by-plaoe,  about  which  were  sprinkled 
several  little  villas  of  quiet  and  secluded  appearance. 
Outside  a  stable-door  at  the  bottom  of  a  long  back  lane 
without  a  thoroughfare,  a  groom  in  undress  was  idling 
about,  apparently  persuading  himself  that  he  was  doing 
something  with  a  spade  and  a  wheelbarrow.  We  may 
remark,  in  this  place,  that  we  have  scarcely  ever  seen  a 
groom  near  a  stable,  in  his  lasy  moments,  who  has  not 
been,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  the  victim  of  this  singular 
delusion. 

Sam  thought  he  might  as  well  talk  to  this  groom  as  to 
any  one  else,  especially  as  he  was  very  tired  with  walking, 
and  there  was  a  good  large  stone  just  opposite  the  wheel- 
barrow ;  BO  he  strolled  down  the  lane,  and,  seating  himself 
on  the  stone,  opened  a  conversation  with  the  ease  and 
freedom  for  which  he  was  remarkable. 

*'  Momin',  old  friend,"  said  Sam. 

'*  Artemoon,  you  mean,"  rej^d  the  groom,  casting  a 
surly  look  at  Sam. 

'*  You're  wery  right,  old  friend,"  said  Sam ;  **ldo  mean 
artemoon.    How  are  you  ?  " 

**  Why,  I  don't  find  myself  much  the  better  for  seeing 
of  you,"  replied  the  ill-tempered  mom. 

**  That's  wery  odd— that  is,"  said  Sam,  **  for  you  look  so 
uncommon  cheerful,  and  seem  altogether  so  lively,  that 
it  does  vun's  heart  good  to  see  you." 

The  surly  groom  looked  surlier  still  at  this,  but  not 
sufficiently  so  to  produce  any  effect  upon  Sam,  who 
immediately  inquired,  with  a  countenance  of  great  anxiety, 
whether  his  master's  name  was  not  Walker. 
Nov  it  ain't,"  said  the  groonr. 
Nor  Brown,  I  s'pose?"  said  Sam. 
No,  it  ain't." 
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"NorVilBon?" 

"  No :  nor  that  neither,"  said  the  groom. 

"  Veil/'  replied  Sam,  "  then  I'm  mistaken,  and  he  hasn't 

got  the  honour  o'  my  aoquaintanoe,  whioh  I  thought  he 
ad.  Don't  vait  here  out  o'  oompliment  to  me,"  said 
Sam,  as  the  groom  wheeled  in  the  barrow,  and  prepared 
to  shut  the  gate.  "Ease  afore  ceremony,  old  boy;  I'll 
excuse  you." 

"  I'd  knock  your  head  off  for  half-a-orown."  said  the 
surly  groom,  bolting  one  half  of  the  gate. 

"  Couldn't  afiord  to  have  it  done  on  those  terms,"  re- 
joined Sam.  "  It'ud  be  vurth  a  life's  board  yages,  at 
least,  to  you,  and  'ud  be  cheap  at  that.  Make  my  oom- 
pliments  in-doors.  Tell  'em  not  to  vait  dinner  for  me, 
and  say  they  needn't  mind  puttin'  any  by,  for  it'H  be  cold 
afore  I  come  in." 

In  reply  to  this,  the  groom  waxing  very  wroth,  muttered 
a  desire  to  damage  somebody's  head;  but  disappeared 
without  carrying  it  into  execution,  slamming  the  door 
angrily  after  him,  and  wholly  unheeding  Sam's  afEection- 
ate  request,  that  he  would  leave  him  a  lock  of  his  hair, 
before  he  went. 

Sam  continued  to  sit  on  the  large  stone,  meditating 
upon  what  was  best  to  be  done,  and  revolving  in  his  mind 
a  plan  for  knocking  at  all  the  doors  within  five  miles  of 
Bristol,  tsJcing  them  at  a  hundred  and  fifty  or  two  hundred 
a  day,  and  endeavouring  to  find  Miss  Arabella  by  that 
expedient,  when  accident  all  of  a  sudden  threw  in  his 
way  what  he  might  have  sat  there  for  a  twelvemonth  and 
yet  not  found  without  it. 

Into  the  lane  where  he  sat,  there  opened  three  or  four 
garden  gates,  belonging  to  as  many  houses,  whioh  though 
detached  from  each  other,  were  only  separated  by  their 
gardens.  As  these  were  large  and  long,  and  well  planted 
with  trees,  the  houses  were  not  only  at  some  dists^ce  off, 
but  the  greater  part  of  them  were  nearly  concealed  from 
view.  Sam  was  sitting  with  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  dust- 
heap  outside  the  next  gate  to  that  by  which  the  groom 
had  disappeared,  profoundly  turning  over  in  his  mind 
the  difficulties  of  his  present  undertaking,  when  the  gate 
opened,  and  a  female  servant  came  out  into  the  lane  to 
shake  some  bed-side  carpets. 

Sam  was  so  very  busy  with  his  own  thoughts,  that  it  is 
probable  he  would  have  taken  no  more  notice  of  the 
young  woman  than  just  raising  his  head  and  remarking 
that  she  had  a  very  neat  and  pretty  figure,  if  his  feelings 
of  gallantry  had  not  been  most  strongly  roused  by  observ- 
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ing  lh*4  she  had  no  one  to  help  her  and  that  th«  earpets 
seemed  too  hi»avy  for  her  single  strength.  Mr.  Weller 
waa  a  gentleman  of  great  gallantry  in  his  own  way,  and  he 
no  sooner  remarked  this  ciroomstanoe  than  he  hastily 
rose  from  the  large  stone,  and  advanced  towards  her. 

"  My  dear,"  said  Sam,  sliding  up  with  an  air  of  great 
respect,  "  You'll  spile  that  weiy  pretty  figure  out  o*  all  per- 
portion  if  yon  shake  them  carpets  by  yourself.  Let  me 
help  yon." 

The  young  lady,  who  had  been  ooyly  affecting  not  to 
know  that  a  gentleman  was  so  necur,  turned  round  as  Sam 
spoke — no  doubt  (indeed  she  said  so,  afterwards)  to  decline 
this  offer  from  a  perfect  stranger— when  instead  of  speak- 
ing, she  started  back,  and  uttered  a  half-suppressed 
scream.  Sam  was  scarcely  less  staggered,  for  in  the 
countenance  of  the  well-shaped  female  servant,  he  beheld 
the  very  features  of  his  Valentine-— the  pretty  housemaid 
from  Mr.  Nupkins's. 

**  Wy,  Mazy,  my  dear  I "  said  Sam. 

"  Lank,  Mr.  Weller,*'  said  Mary,  "  how  you  do  frighten 
one  1" 

Sam  made  no  verbal  answer  to  this  complaint,  nor  can 
we  precisely  say  what  reply  he  did  make.  We  merely 
know  that  after  a  short  pause  Mary  said,  "  Lor',  do  adun, 
Mr.  Weller,"  and  that  his  hat  had  fallen  off  a  few 
moments  before — from  both  of  which  tokens  we  should 
be  disposed  to  infer  that  one  kiss,  or  more,  had  passed 
between  the  parties. 

"  Why,  how  did  you  come  here  ?  "  said  Mary,  when  the 
eonversation  to  wiuch  this  inteiruption  had  been  offered, 
was  resumed. 

**  0'  course  I  came  to  look  arter  you,  my  darlin',"  replied 
Mr.  Weller;  for  once  permitting  his  passion  to  get  the 
better  of  his  veracity. 

"  And  how  did  you  know  I  was  here  ?  "  inquired  Mary. 
**  Who  could  have  told  you  that  I  took  another  service 
at  Ipswich,  and  that  they  afterwards  moved  all  the  way 
here  ?    Who  cfnUd  have  told  you  that,  Mr.  Weller  ?  " 

**  Ah  to  be  sure,"  said  Bam  with  a  cunning  look,  '*  that's 
the  pint.    Who  could  ha'  told  me  ?  " 

"  It  wasn't  Mr.  Musale,  was  it  ?  "  inquired  Maty. 

"Oh  no,"  replied  Sam,  with  a  solemn  shake  of  the 
head,  '*  it  wam't  hhn." 

*'  It  must  have  been  the  cook,"  said  Mary. 

'*  O'  course  it  must,"  said  Sam. 

'*  Well,  I  never  heard  the  like  of  that  1 "  exclaimed 
Maiy. 
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"  Ko  more  did  I/'  said  Sam.  '*  But  Muy,  my  d«w--" 
hexe  Sam*8  maimer  grew  extremely  affeotkmate — **  Mary, 
my  dear*  I've  got  another  affair  in  hand  as  is  weiy  presein'. 
These  is  one  o'  my  governor's  friends — Mr.  Winkle — yon 
remember  him." 

**  Him  in  the  green  coat  ?  "  said  Mary.  "  Oh  yes,  I  re- 
member him." 

"Well,"  said  Sam,  "he's  in  a  horrid  state  o'  love; 
reg'larly  comfoozled,  and  done  over  vith  it." 

"  Lor'  1 "  interposed  Mary. 

"  Yes,"  said  Sam ;  "  but  that's  nothin'  if  we  ooold  only 
find  out  the  young  'ooman  " — and  here  Sam,  with  many 
digressions  upon  the  personal  beauty  of  Mary,  and  the 
unspeakable  tortures  he  had  experienced  since  he  last 
saw  her,  gave  a  faithful  aocount  of  Mr.  Winkle's  pDsaeot 
predicament. 

"  WeU  1  '*  said  Mary,  "  I  never  did  I " 

"  0'  course  not,"  said  Sam,  "  imd  nobody  never  did, 
nor  never  vill  neither;  and  here  am  I  a-walkin'  about 
like  the  wanderin'  Jew—a  sportin'  character  you  have 
perhaps  heerd  on  Mary,  my  dear,  as  wos  alvays  doin'  a 
match  agin  time,  and  never  vent  to  sleep— looking  aster 
this  here  Miss  Arabella  Allen." 

"  Miss  who  ?  "  said  Mary,  in  great  astonishment. 

**  Miss  Arabella  Allen,"  said  Sam. 

**  Gk)odness  gracious  1 "  said  Macy,  pointing  to  the 
garden-door  which  the  sulky  groom  had  looked  after 
him.  "Why  it's  that  very  house;  she's  been  living 
there  these  six  weeks.  Their  upper  housemaid,  which  is 
lady's  maid  too,  told  me  all  about  it  over  the  wash-house 
palin*B  before  the  family  was  out  of  bed,  one  mocnin'." 

"  Wot,  the  wery  next  door  to  you  ?  "  said  Sam. 

"  The  very  next,"  replied  Mary. 

Mr.  Weller  was  so  deeply  overcome  at  receiving  this 
inteUigenoe  that  he  found  it  absolutely  neoessauy  to  cling 
to  his  fair  informant  for  support,  and  divers  little  love 
passages  had  passed  between  them,  before  he  was  suf- 
ficiently collected  to  return  to  the  subject. 

"Yell,"  said  Sam  at  length,  "if  this  don't  beat  oock- 
fightin',  nothin'  never  vill,  as  the  Lord  Mayor  said  ven 
the  chief  secretary  o'  state  proposed  his  missis's  health 
arter  dinner.  That  wery  next  house  I  Wy,  I've  got  a 
message  to  her  as  I've  been  a  tryin'  all  day  to  deliver." 

"  Ah,"  said  Mary,  "  but  you  can't  deliver  it  now,  because 
she  only  walks  in  the  garden  In  the  evening,  and  then 
only  for  a  very  little  time ;  she  never  goes  out,  without 
the  old  lady." 
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Sam  raminated  for  a  few  moments,  and  finally  hit  upon 
the  f oUowing  phut  of  operations ;  that  he  should  return 
jnst  at  dusk — the  time  at  which  Arabella  invariably  took 
her  walk — and  being  admitted  by  Mary  into  the  garden 
of  the  house  to  which  she  belonged,  contriye  to  sorambla 
up  the  wall,  beneath  the  oTer-hanging  boughs  of  a  large 
pear-tree,  which  would  effeotually  soreen  him  from  <h>- 
servation;  there  deUver  his  messaae,  and  arrange^  if 
possible,  an  interview  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Winkle  few  the 
ensuing  evening  at  the  same  hour.  Having  made  this 
arrangement  with  great  dispatoh,  he  assisted  Mary  in  the 
long-deferred  oocu|!ation  of  shaking  the  oaipets. 

It  is  not  half  as  innooent  a  thing  as  it  looks,  that  shak- 
ing little  pieces  of  carpet— at  least,  there  may  be  no  peat 
hurm  in  the  shaking,  but  the  folding  is  a  very  insimous 
process.  So  long  as  the  shaking  lasts,  and  the  two  parties 
are  kept  the  caj^efs  length  expert,  it  is  as  innooent  an 
amusement  as  oan  well  ^  devised,  but  when  the  iolding 
begins,  and  the  distance  between  them  gets  gradually 
lessened  from  one  half  its  former  length  to  a  quuter,  and 
then  to  an  eighth,  and  then  to  a  sixteenth,  and  then  to  a 
a  thirty-second  if  the  carpet  be  long  enough,  it  becomes 
dangerous.  We  do  not  know  to  a  nicety  how  many  pieces 
of  carpet  were  folded  in  this  instance,  but  we  can  venture 
to  state  that  as  many  pieces  as  there  were,  so  many  times 
did  Sam  kiss  the  pretty  housemaid. 

Mr.  Weller  regaled  himself  with  moderation  at  the 
nearest  tavern  until  it  was  nearly  dusk,  and  then  rettttned 
to  the  lane  without  the  thoroughfare.  Havina  been 
admitted  into  the  flarden-  by  Mary,  and  received  from 
that  lady  sundry  admonitions  concerning  the  safety  ol 
his  limbs  and  neok,  Sam  mounted  into  the  pear*tree,  to 
wait  until  Arabella  should  come  in  sight. 

He  waited  so  long  without  this  anzionsly-ezpeoted 
event  occurring,  that  he  began  to  think  it  was  not  going 
to  take  place  at  aU,  when  he  heard  light  f  oostepe  upon  the 
gravel,  and  immediately  afterwards  ^held  Arabella  walk- 
ing pensively  down  the  garden.  As  soon  as  she  came 
nearly  below  the  tree,  Sam  began,  by  way  of  gently  in- 
dicating his  presence,  to  make  sundry  diabolical  noises 
similar  to  those  which  would  probably  be  natural  to  a 
person  who  had  been  afflicted  with  a  combination  of  in- 
flammatory sore  throat,  croup,  and  kooping-cough,  from 
his  earliest  infancy. 

Upon  this,  the  young  lady  cast  a  hurried  glance  towards 
the  spot  from  whence  the  dreadiul  sounds  proceeded ;  and 
her  previous  alarm  being  not  at  all  diminished  when  she 
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law  a  man  among  the  btanches,  she  would  meet  oertainly 
have  decamped,  and  alanned  the  house,  had  not  fear 
fortunately  deprtved  her  of  the  power  of  moving,  and 
caused  her  to  shik  down  on  a  garden-eeat  which  happened 
by  good  luck  to  be  near  at  huid. 

"  She's  a-goin'  ofi,"  soliloquised  Sam  in  great  perplexity. 
"Wot  a  thing  it  is,  as  these  here  young  creeturs  w%il 
go  a-faintin'  avay  just  ven  they  oughtn't  to.  Here,  young 
'ooman.  Miss  Sawbones,  Mrs.  Vinkle,  dont." 

Whether  it  was  the  magic  of  Mr.  Winkle's  name,  or 
the  coolness  of  the  open  air,  or  some  recollection  of  Mr. 
Weller's  voioe,  that  revived  Arabella,  matters  not  She 
raised  her  head  and  languidly  inquired,  **  Who's  that,  and 
what  do  you  want?  " 

"Hush,"  said  Sam,  swinging  himself  on  to  the  wall, 
and  crouching  there  in  as  small  a  compass  as  he  could 
reduce  himseu  to,  **  only  me,  miss,  only  me." 

"  Mr.  Pickwick's  servant  I "  said  Arabella,  earnestly. 

"The  weiy  same,  Miss,"  replied  Sam.  "Here's  Mr. 
Vinkle  reg'larly  sewed  up  vith  desperation.  Miss." 

"  Ah  t "  sckid  Arabella,  drawing  nearer  the  walL 

**  Ah  indeed,"  said  Sam.  "  Ve  thought  ve  should  ha' 
been  obliged  to  straight-veskit  him  last  night ;  he's  been 
a-ravin'  all  day,  and  he  says  if  he  can't  see  you  afore  to- 
morrow night's  over,  he  vishes  he  may  be  somethin'-un- 
pleasanted  if  he  don't  drownd  hisself." 

"  Oh  no,  no,  Mr.  Weller,"  said  Arabella,  clasping  her 
hands. 

"  That's  wot  he  says,  Miss,"  replied  Sam,  coolly.  "  He's 
a  man  of  his  word,  and  it's  my  opinion  he'll  do  it,  Miss. 
He's  heerd  all  about  you  from  the  Sawbones  in  barnacles." 

"  Prom  my  bzother  I "  said  Arabella,  having  some  faint 
recognition  of  Sam's  description. 

**  I  don't  rightly  know  which  is  your  brother,  Miss," 
replied  Sam.    "  It  is  the  dirtiest  vun  o'  the  two  ?  " 

"Yes,  yes,  Mr.  Weller,"  returned  Arabella,  "go  on. 
Make  haste,  pray." 

"Veil,  Miss,"  said  Sam,  "he's  heerd  all  about  it  from 
him ;  and  it's  the  gov'nor's  opinion  that  if  you  don't  see 
him  weiy  quick,  the  Sawbones  as  we've  been  a-spealdn* 
on,  'ull  get  as  much  extra  lead  in  his  head  as'll  rayther 
damage  the  dewelopement  o'  the  orgins  if  they  ever  put 
it  in  spirits  artervards." 

"  Oh,  what  can  I  do  to  prevent  these  dreadful  quarrels," 
ezolaimed  Arabella. 

"  It's  a  suspicion  of  a  priory  'tachment  as  is  the  cause 
of  it  all,"  replied  Sam.    "  You'd  better  see  him,  Miss." 
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"Bat  how?— where?"  cried  Arabella.  '*!  dare  nofc 
leave  the  house  alone.  My  brother  is  so  unkiiid,  so  iino 
leasonable.  I  know  how  strange  my  talldng  thus  to  you 
must  appear,  Mr.  Weller,  but  I  am  rery,  very  unhappy — " 
and  here  poor  Arabella  wept  so  bitterly,  that  Sam  grew 
chivalrous. 

"  It  may  seem  werv  strange  talkin*  to  me  about  these 
here  affairs,  Miss,"  said  Sam  with  great  vehemence ;  "  but 
all  I  can  say  is,  that  I'm  not  only  ready  but  villin'  to  do 
aiivthin*  as'll  make  matters  agreeable ;  and  ii  ohuokin' 
either  o'  them  Sawbones  out  o'  winder  'uU  do  it,  I'm  the 
man."  As  Sam  Weller  said  this,  he  tucked  np  his  wrist- 
bands, at  the  imminent  hasard  of  falling  off  the  wall  in 
so  doing,  to  intimate  his  readiness  to  set  to  work  im- 
mediately. 

Flattering  as  these  professions  of  good  feeling  were, 
Arabella  resolutely  declined  (most  unaccountably,  as  Sam 
thought)  to  avail  herself  of  them.  For  some  time  she 
strenuously  refused  to  grant  Mr.  Winkle  the  interview  Sam 
had  so  pathetically  requested ;  but  at  length,  when  the 
conversation  threatened  to'  be  interrupted  by  the  un- 
welcome arrival  of  a  third  party,  she  hurriedly  gave  him 
to  understand,  with  many  professions  of  gratitude,  that 
it  was  barely  possible  she  might  be  in  the  garden  an  hoar 
later,  next  evening.  Sam  understood  this  perfectly  well, 
and  Arabella,  bestowing  upon  him  one  of  her  sweetest 
smiles,  tripped  gracefully  away,  leaving  Mr.  Weller  in  a 
state  of  veiT  great  admiration  of  her  charms,  both  pexsonal 
and  mental. 

Having  descended  in  safety  from  the  wall,  and  not  foiv 
flotten  to  devote  a  few  moments  to  his  own  particular 
business  In  the  same  department,  Mr.  Weller  then  made 
the  best  of  his  way  back  to  the  Bush,  where  his  prolonged 
absence  had  occasioned  much  speculation  and  some  alarm. 

"  We  must  be  careful,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  after  listen- 
ing attentively  to  Sam's  tale,  *'  not  for  our  own  sakes,  but 
for  that  of  the  young  lady.    We  must  be  very  cautious." 

'*  We  I "  said  Mr.  Winkle,  with  marked  emphasis. 

Mr.  Pickwick's  momentary  look  of  indignation  at  the 
tone  of  this  remark,  subsided  into  his  characteristic  ex- 
pression of  benevolence,  as  he  replied — 

"  We,  Sir  I    I  shall  accompany  you." 

<•  You  I "  said  Mr.  Winkle. 

'*  I,"  replied  Mr.  Pickwick,  mildly.  **  In  affording  you 
this  interview,  the  young  lady  has  taken  a  natural, 
perhaps,  but  still  a  very  imprudent  step.  If  I  am  present 
at  the  meeting— a  mutual  Mend,  who  is  old  enough  to  be 
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tha  faiher  of  both  parties— 4he  voice  of  calamny  out  nerer 
be  laieed  Againrt  her,  hereafter." 

Mr.  Pickwick's  eyes  lightened  with  honest  eznltatioii  at 
his  own  foresight,  as  he  spoke  thus.  Mr.  WiiDikle  was 
tonohed  at  this  little  trait  of  his  delicate  respect  for  the 
young  proUgie  of  his  friend,  and  took  his  hand  with  a 
feeling  of  regard  akin  to  veneration. 

*«  Yon  s^ki2^go,"  said  Mr.  Winkle. 

"  I  will,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick.  '•  Sam,  have  my  great- 
coat and  shawl  ready,  and  order  a  conveyance  to  be  at  tha 
door  to-morrow  evening,  rather  earlier  than  is  absolutely 
necessary,  in  order  that  we  may  be  in  good  time." 

Mr.  WeUer  touched  his  hat,  as  an  earnest  of  his 
obedience,  and  withdrew  to  make  all  needful  prepara- 
tions for  the  expedition. 

The  coach  was  punctual  to  the  time  appointed;  and 
Mr.  WeUer,  after  duly  installing  Mn  Pickwick  and  Mr. 
Winkle  inside,  took  his  seat  on  the  box  by  the  driver. 
They  alighted,  as  had  been  agreed  on,  about  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  from  the  place  of  rendesvous,  and  desiring  the 
coachman  to  await  their  return,  proceeded  the  remaming 
distance  on  foot. 

It  was  at  this  stage  of  the  undertaking  that  Mr.  Pick- 
wick, with  many  smiles  and  various  other  indications  of 
great  self  satisfiaotion,  produced  from  one  of  his  ooat 
pockets  a  dark  lantern,  with  which  he  had  speciaUy  |pxo- 
vided  himself  for  the  occasion,  and  the  great  mechanical 
beauty  of  which,  he  proceeded  to  explain  to  Mr.  Winkle, 
as  they  walked  along,  to  the  no  small  surprise  of  the  few 
stragglers  thev  met. 

"  I  should  nave  been  the  better  for  something  of  this 
kind,  in  my  last  garden  expedition,  at  night ;  eh,  Sam  ?  " 
said  Mr.  Pickwick,  looking  good-humouredly  round  at 
his  follower,  who  was  trudging  behind. 

'*  Wery  nice  tilings,  if  they're  managed  properly,  Sir,'* 
replied  Mr.  Weller;  "but  when  you  don't  want  to  be 
seen,  I  think  they're  rayther  more  useful  arter  the  candle's 
gone  out,  than  ven  it's  alight." 

Mr.  Pickwick  appeared  struck  by  Sam's  remarks,  for  he 
put  the  lantern  into  his  pocket  again,  and  they  walked 
on  in  silence. 

*'  Down  here,  Sir,"  said  Sam.  "  Let  me  lead  the  vay. 
This  is  the  lane,  Sir." 

Down  the  lane  they  went,  and  dark  enough  it  was. 
Mr.  Pickwick  brought  out  the  lantern  once  or  twice  as 
they  groped  their  way  along,  and  threw  a  very  brilliant 
little  tunnel  of  light  before  them,  about  a  foot  in  diameter. 
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It  WM  very  pf etty  to  look  «t,  bat  leemed  to  haye  the  eileot 
of  mndeiing  snnoQndiiiff  objects  rather  darker  than  before. 

At  length  they  arrived  at  the  large  stone,  and  here  Sam 
recommended  his  master  and  Mr.  Winkle  to  seat  them- 
selves, while  he  reconnoitred,  and  aecertained  whether 
Mavv  was  yet  in  waiting. 

After  an  absence  of  Ave  or  ten  minntes,  Sam  returned, 
to  say  that  the  gate  was  opened,  and  all  qniet.  Pollowing 
him  with  stealthy  tread,  Mr.  Pickwick  and  Mr.  Winkle 
soon  foand  themselves  in  the  garden.  Here  everybody 
said  **  Hush  I "  a  good  many  times ;  and  that  being  done, 
no  one  seemed  to  have  any  very  distinct  appnheiuion  of 
what  was  to  be  done  next. 

**Is  Miss  Allen  in  the  garden  yet,  Mary?"  inqaired  Mr. 
Winkle,  much  agitated. 

**I  don't  know,  Sir,*'  replied  the  pretty  housemaid. 
'*  The  best  thing  to  be  done.  Sir,  wiU  be  for  Mr.  Weller  to 
give  yon  a  hoist  up  into  the  tree,  and  perhaps  Mr.  Pick- 
wick will  have  the  goodness  to  see  that  nobody  comes  up 
the  lane,  while  I  watch  at  the  other  end  of  the  garden. 
Goodness  gracioos,  what's  that  1 " 

"That  'ere  blessed  lantern  'nil  be  the  death  on  us  all," 
exdaimed  Sam,  peevish]^.  **  Take  care  wot  you're  a-doin ' 
on.  Sir,  you're  a-sendin'  a  blaze  o'  light,  right  into  the 
back  parlour  vinder." 

**  Dear  me  I "  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  turning  hastily  aside, 
•*  I  didn't  mean  to  do  that" 

**  Now  it's  in  the  next  house.  Sir,"  remonstrated  Sam. 

**  Bless  my  heart  I"  exclaimed  Mr.  Pickwick,  taming 
round  again. 

*•  Now  it's  in  the  stable,  and  they'U  think  the  place  is 
a-fire,"  said  Sam.    **  Shut  it  up,  Sir,  can't  you  ?  " 

"  IVs  the  most  extraordinary  lantern  I  ever  met  with, 
in  all  my  lifel"  exclaimed  Mr.  Pickwick,  greatly  be* 
wildered  W  the  effects  he  had  so  unintentionally  pro- 
duced.   "  I  never  saw  such  a  powerful  reflector." 

'*  It'll  be  van  toe  powerful  for  us,  if  you  keep  blasin' 
avay  in  that  manner.  Sir,"  replied  Sam,  as  Mr.  Pickwick, 
after  various  unsucoessfnl  efforts,  managed  to  dose  the 
sUde.  "There's  the  yonng  lady's  footsteps.  Now,  Mr. 
Vinkle,  Sir,  up  vith  vou." 

"  Stop,  stop  I "  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  "  I  mast  speak  to  her 
first.    Help  me  up,  Sam." 

"  Gently,  Sir,"  said  Sam,  planting  his  head  against  the 
wall,  and  making  a  platform  of  his  back.  **  Step  a  top  o' 
that  'ere  flower-pot,  Sir.    Now  then,  up  vith  you." 

I'm  afraid  I  shall  hurt  you,  Sam,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 


«• 
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"  Never  mind  me,  Sir,"  replied  Sam.  "  Lend  him  a 
band,  Mr.  Vinkle,  Sir.  S(»ady,  Sir,  steady;  ihafs  ihe 
time  o'  day." 

Ab  Sam  spoke,  Mr.  Piokwiok,  by  exertions  almost  Baper> 
natural  in  a  gentleman  ol  bis  years  and  weight,  oontrived 
to  get  upon  Sam's  back ;  and  Sam  gentlv  raising  himself 
up,  and  Mr.  Piokwiok  holding  on  fast  by  the  top  of  the 
wail,  while  Mr.  Winkle  clasped  him  tight  by  the  legs,  they 
contrived  by  these  means  to  bring  his  speotaoles  just  above 
tiie  level  of  the  coping. 

"  My  dear,"  said  Mr.  Piokwiok,  looking  over  the  wall, 
and  catching  sight  of  Arabella,  on  the  other  side,  **  Don't 
be  frightened,  my  dear,  'tis  only  me." 

"Oh  pray  go  away,  Mr.  Pickwick,"  said  Arabella. 
"  Tell  them  all  to  go  away,  I  am  so  dreadfully  frightened. 
Dear,  dear  Mr.  Pickwick,  don't  stop  there.  You'll  fiUl 
down  and  kill  voarself,  I  know  you  wili" 

*'  Now  pray  don't  alarm  yourself,  my  dear,"  said  Mr. 
Pickwick,  soothingly.  "  There  is  not  the  least  cause  for 
fear,  I  assure  you.  Stand  firm,  Sam,"  said  Mr.  Piokwiok, 
looking  down. 

"  All  light.  Sir,"  replied  Mr.  Weller.  "  Don't  be  longer 
than  you  can  oonweniently  help,  Sir.  You're  rayther 
heavy." 

*'  Only  another  moment,  Sam,"  replied  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"  I  merely  wished  you  to  know,  my  dear,  that  I  should 
not  have  allowed  my  young  friend  to  see  you  in  this 
clandestine  way,  if  the  situation  in  which  you  are  plaoed 
had  left  him  any  alternative ;  and  lest  the  impropriety  of 
this  step  should  cause  you  any  uneasiness,  my  love,  it  may 
be  a  satisfactioa  to  you,  to  know  that  I  am  present:  that's 
all,  my  dear." 

*<  Indeed,  Mr.  Pickwick,  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  yoa 
for  your  kindness  and  consideration,"  replied  Arabella, 
drying  her  tears  with  her  handkerchief.     She  would 

grobably  have  said  much  more,  had  not  Mr.  Pickwick's 
ead  disappeared  with  great  swiftness,  in  consequenoe  of 
a  false  step  on  Sam's  shoulder,  which  brought  him 
suddenly  to  the  ground.  He  was  up  again  in  an  instant, 
however;  and  bidding  Mr.  Winkle  make  haste  and  get 
the  interview  over,  ran  out  into  the  lane  to  keep  watoh, 
with  all  the  courage  and  ardour  of  a  youth.  Mr.  Winkle 
himself,  inspired  by  the  occasion,  was  on  the  ¥nll  in  a 
moment,  merely  pausing  to  request  Sam  to  be  careful  tA 
his  master. 

"  I'll  take  care  on  him.  Sir,"  replied  Sam.  "  Xieave  him 
to  me." 
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**  Where  is  he  ?  What* s  he  doing,  Sam  ?  "  inquiied  Mr. 
Winkle. 

**  Blen  his  old  gaiters/'  rejoined  Sam,  looking  ont  at 
the  garden-door.  "  He's  a-keepin'  guard  in  the  lane  Tith 
that  'ere  dark  lantern  like  a  amiable  Guy  Fawkes.  I 
never  see  such  a  fine  creetur  in  my  days.  Blessed  if  I 
don't  think  his  heart  must  ha'  been  bom  fiye-and-twenty 
year  arter  his  body,  at  least  I " 

Mr.  Winkle  stayed  not  to  hear  the  enoomium  upon  his 
friend.  He  had  dropped  from  the  wall ;  thrown  hims^ 
at  Arabella's  feet;  and  by  this  time  was  pleading  the 
sincerity  of  his  passion  with  an  eloquence  worttiy  even 
of  Mr,  Piokwick  himself. 

While  these  things  were  going  on  in  the  open  air,  an 
elderly  gentleman  of  scientific  attainments  was  seated  in 
his  library,  two  or  three  houses  ofi,  writing  a  philosophical 
treatise,  and  ever  and  anon  moistening  his  clay  and  his 
labours  with  a  glass  of  claret  from  a  venerable-looking 
bottle  which  stood  by  his  side.  In  the  agonies  of  com- 
position, the  elderly  gentleman  looked  sometimes  at  the 
carpet,  sometimes  at  the  oeiling,  and  sometimes  at  the 
wall ;  and  when  neither  carpet,  ceiling,  nor  wall,  afforded 
the  requisite  degree  of  inspiration,  he  looked  out  of  the 
window. 

In  one  of  these  pauses  of  invention,  the  sdentifio  gentle- 
man was  gazing  abstractedly  on  the  thick  darkness  outside, 
when  he  was  very  much  surprised  by  observing  a  most 
brilliant  light  glide  through  the  air  a  short  distance  above 
the  ground,  and  almost  instantaneously  vanishi  After  a 
short  time  the  phenomenon  was  repeated,  not  onoe  or  twice, 
but  several  times :  at  last  the  scientific  gentleman,  laying 
down  his  pen,  began  to  consider  to  what  natural  causes 
these  appearances  were  to  be  assigned. 

They  were  not  meteors ;  they  were  too  low.  They  were 
not  glow-worms ;  they  were  too  high.  They  were  not 
wiU-o'-the-wispe ;  they  were  not  fite-fiies ;  they  were  not 
fire-works.  Wbat  could  they  be  ?  Some  extraordinaiy  and 
wonderful  phenomenon  of  nature,  which  no  philosopher 
had  ever  seen  before ;  something  which  it  had  been  re- 
served for  him  alone  to  discover,  and  which  he  should 
immortalise  his  name  by  chronicling  for  the  benefit  of 
posterity.  Full  of  this  idea,  the  soientino  gentleman  seized 
his  pen  again,  and  committed  to  paper  sundry  notes  of 
these  unparalleled  appearances,  with  the  date,  day,  hour, 
minute,  and  precise  second  at  which  they  were  visible,  all 
of  which  were  to  form  the  data  of  a  voluminous  treatise  of 
great  xesearoh  and  deep  learning,  which  should  astonish 
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aU  the  aimoBphanoal  wiseaons  that  ever  drew  breath  in 
any  part  of  the  civiliBed  globe. 

He  threw  himself  back  in  hie  easy-ofaair,  wiapped  in 
contemplations  of  his  future  greatness.  The  myrterioiiB 
light  appeared  more  brilliautly  than  before ;  dancing  to 
aU  appearance  up  and  down  the  lane,  oroasing  from  side 
to  side,  and  moving  in  an  orbit  as  eooentrio  as  comets 
themselves. 

The  scientific  gentleman  was  a  bachelor.  He  had  no 
¥rif e  to  call  in  and  astonish,  so  he  rang  the  beU  for  his 
servant. 

**  Pmffle,"  said  the  scientific  gentleman, "  there  is  some- 
thing very  extraordinary  in  the  air  to-night.  Did  yon  see 
that  ?  "  said  the  scientific  gentleman*  pointing  oat  of  the 
window,  as  the  light  again  became  visible. 

"Yes,  I  did.  Sir?" 

"What  do  you  thmk  of  it,  Pmffle?'* 

•« Think  of  it»  Sir?" 

*'  Yes.  You  have  been  bred  up  in  the  country.  What 
should  you  sav  was  the  cause  of  those  lights,  now  ?  " 

The  scientific  gentleman  smilingly  anticipated  Pruffle's 
reply  that  he  could  assign  no  cause  for  them  at  alL 
Pruffle  meditated. 

**  I  should  say  it  was  thieves,  Sir,"  said  Pruffle  at  length. 

"You're  a  fool,  and  may  go  down  stairs" — said  the 
scientific  gentleman. 

"  Thank  you.  Sir  " — said  Pruffle.    And  down  he  went. 

But  the  scientific  gentleman  could  not  rest  under  the 
idea  of  the  ingenious  treatise  he  had  projected,  being  lost 
to  the  world,  which  muet  inevitably  be  the  ease,  u  the 
■peculation  of  the  ingenious  Mr.  Pmffle  were  not  stifled  in 
its  birth.  He  put  on  his  hat  and  walked  quickly  down 
the  garden,  determined  to  investigate  the  matter  to  the 
very  bottom. 

Now,  shortly  before  the  scientific  gentleuMn  walked  out 
into  the  garden,  Mr.  Pickvrick  had  run  down  the  lane  as 
fast  as  he  could,  to  convey  a  false  alarm  that  somebody 
was  coming  that  way,  occasionally  drawing  back  the  slide 
of  the  dark  lantern  to  keep  himself  from  tae  ditch.  The 
alarm  was  no  sooner  given,  than  Mr.  Winkle  scrambled 
back  over  the  wall,  and  Arabella  ran  into  the  house  ;-* 
the  garden-gate  was  shut,  and  the  three  adventurers  were 
making  the  best  of  their  way  down  the  lane,  when  they 
were  startled  by  the  seientifio  gentleman  unlocking  his 
garden-flate. 

"  Hold  hard,"  whispered  Sam,  who  was  of  course  the 
first  of  the  parfy.    "  Show  a  light  for  just  vua  second,  Sir/' 
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Mr.  Piokwiok  did  as  he  was  desired,  and  Sam  seeing  a 
man's  head  peeping  oat  very  oaiitioasly,  within  half  a 
yard  of  his  own,  gave  it  a  ffentle  tap  with  his  clenched  fist, 
which  knocked  it  with  a  hollow  sound  against  the  gate. 
Having  performed  this  feat  with  great  suddenness  and 
dexterity,  Mr.  Weller  caught  Mr.  Pickwick  up  on  his  back, 
and  followed  Mr.  Winkle  down  the  lane  at  a  pace  which, 
eonsiderhig  the  bnrden  he  carried,  was  perfectly  astonish- 
ing. 

*'  Have  yon  ffot  yonr  vind  back  agin,  Sir  ?  "  inquired  Sam 
when  they  had  reaohed  the  end. 

"  Quite-^nite  now,"  reptied  Mr.  Piokwiok. 

"  Then  come  along,  Sir,"  said  Sam,  setting  his  master  on 
his  feet  again.  "  Gome  betveen  us,  Sir.  Not  half-a-mile 
to  run.    Think  you're  vinnin'  a  cup,  Sir.    Kow  for  it." 

Thus  encouraged,  Mr.  Pickwick  made  the  very  best  use 
of  his  legs,  and  it  may  be  confidently  stated  that  a  pair 
of  black  ffaiters  never  got  over  the  ground  in  better  sWIe 
than  did  those  of  Mr.  Piokwiok  on  this  memorable 
oocasion. 

The  coach  was  waiting,  the  horses  were  fresh,  the  roads 
were  good,  and  the  driver  was  willing.  The  whole  parW 
arrived  in  safety  at  the  Bush  before  Mr.  Pickwick  had 
recovered  his  breath« 

"In  vith  you  at  onoe.  Sir,"  said  Sam,  as  he  helped  his 
master  out.  "  Don't  stop  a  second  in  the  street,  arter  that 
'ere  exercise;  Beg  your  pardon.  Sir,"  continued  Sam, 
tonohing  his  hat  as  Mr.  Winkle  descended,  "  Hope  there 
wasn't  a  priory  'ta<^ment,  Sir." 

Mr.  Winkle  grasped  his  humble  friend  by  the  hand, 
and  whispeored  in  his  ear, "  It's  all  right,  Sam ;  quite  right " 
•^upon  which  Mr.  Weller  struck  three  distinot  blows  upon 
his  nose  in  token  of  intelligence:  smiled,  winked,  and 
proceeded  to  put  the  steps  up  with  a  coantenanoe  ex- 
pressive of  lively  satisfaction. 

As  to  the  scientific  gentleman,  he  demonstrated  in  a 
masterly  treatise  that  these  wonderful  lights  were  the 
effect  of  electricity,  and  clearly  proved  the  same  by  de- 
tailing how  a  flash  of  fire  danced  before  his  eyes  when  he 
put  his  head  out  of  the  gate,  and  how  he  received  a  shook 
which  stunned  him  for  a  full  quarter  of  an  hour  after- 
wards ;  which  demonstration  delighted  all  the  Scientific 
Associations  beyond  measare,  and  caused  him  to  be  con- 
sidered a  light  of  science  ever  afterwards. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIX 

INTRODUCBS  MR  PICKWICK  TO  A  NEW.  AND  IT  IS 
HOPED  NOT  UNINTERESTING  SCENE,  IN  THE 
GREAT  DRAMA  OF  LIFE 

IiHB  remainder  of  the  period  whioh  Mr.  Pickwick  h^d 
assigned  as  the  duration  of  the  stay  at  Bath,  paamd 
over  without  the  ocourrence  of  an^hing  materiaL  Trinity 
Term  commenoed.  On  the  expiration  of  its  first  week, 
Mr.  Pickwick  and  his  friends  returned  to  London,  and 
the  former  gentleman,  attended  of  course  by  Sam,  sfeimight- 
way  repaired  to  his  old  quarters  at  the  George  and 
Vulture. 

On  the  third  morning  after  their  arrival,  just  as  all  the 
olooks  in  the  city  were  striking  nine  indiyidually,  and 
somewhere  about  nine  hundred  collectively,  Sam  was 
taking  the  air  in  Qeoige  Yard,  when  a  queer  sort  of  fresh 
painted  vehicle  drove  up,  out  of  which  tnere  jumped  with 

treat  agility,  throwing  the  reins  to  a  stout  man  who  sat 
eside  him,  a  queer  sort  of  gentleman,  who  seemed  made 
for  the  vehicle,  and  the  vehicle  for  him. 

The  vehicle  was  not  exactly  a  gig,  neither  wsa  it  a 
stanhope.  It  was  not  what  is  currently  denominated  a 
dog-cart,  neither  was  it  a  taxed  cart,  nor  a  chaise-cart, 
nor  a  guillotined  cabriolet ;  and  yet  it  had  something  of 
the  character  of  each  and  every  of  these  machines.  It 
was  painted  a  bright  yellow,  with  the  shafts  and  wheels 
picked  out  in  black ;  and  the  driver  sat  in  the  orthodox 
sporting  style,  on  cushions  piled  about  two  feet  above  the 
rail.  The  horse  was  a  bay,  a  well-looking  animid  enough ; 
but  with  something  of  a  flash  and  dog-fighting  air  about 
him,  nevertheless,  which  accorded  admirably,  both  with 
the  vehicle  and  his  master. 

The  master  himself  was  a  man  of  about  forty,  with 
black  hair,  and  carefully  combed  whiskers ;  dressed  in  a 
particularly  gorgeous  manner,  with  plenty  of  articles  erf 
jewellery  about  him-^all  about  three  sixes  larger  than 
those  which  are  usually  worn  by  gentlemen-^ana  a  rough 
great-coat  to  crown  the  whole.  Into  one  pocket  d  this 
great-coat,  he  thrust  his  left  hand  the  moment  he  dis- 
mounted, while  from  the  other  he  drew  forth,  with  his 
riflht,  a  vezy  briffht  and  glaring  silk  handkerchief,  witii 
which  he  whisked  a  speck  or  two  of  dust  from  his  boots, 
and  then  crumpling  it  in  his  hand,  swaggered  up  the 
court. 
It  had  not  escaped  Sam's  attention  that,  wh^n  this 
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person  dismounted,  a  shabby-looking  man  in  a  bzown 
great-ooat  shorn  of  divers  buttons,  who  had  been  pra- 
▼iously  slinking  about  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  way, 
crossed  over,  and  remained  stationarv  close  by.  Having 
something  more  than  a  suspicion  of  the  object  of  the 
gentleman's  visit,  Sam  preceded  him  to  the  George  and 
vulture,  and,  turning  sharp  round,  planted  himself  in  the 
centre  of  the  doorway. 

"  Now,  my  fine  fellow,"  said  the  man  in  the  rough  coat, 
in  an  imperious  tone,  attemp^g  at  the  same  time,  to  push 
his  way  past. 

"  Now,  Sir,  wot's  the  matter  ?  "  replied  Sam,  returning 
the  push  with  compound  interest. 

**  Oome,  none  of  this,  my  man ;  this  won't  do  with  me," 
said  the  owner  of  the  rough  coat,  raising  his  voice,  and 
taming  very  white-^"  Here,  Smouch  1 " 

"Well,  wot's  amiss  here?"  growled  the  man  in  the 
brown  coat,  who  had  .been  gradually  sneaking  up  the 
court  during  this  short  dialogucw 

^*  Only  some  insolence  of  this  young  man's,"  said  the 
principal,  giving  Sam  another  push. 

«« CJome,  none  o'  this  gammon,"grow]ed  Smouch,  giving 
him  another,  and  a  harder  one. 

This  last  push  had  the  efiect  which  it  was  intended  by 
the  experienced  Mr.  Smouch  to  produce,  for  while  Sam, 
anxious  to  return  the  compliment,  was  grinding  that 
gentleman's  body  against  the  door-post,  the  principal 
crept  past,  and  made  his  way  to  the  bar,  whither  Sam, 
after  bandying  a  few  epithetical  remarks  with  Mr.  Smouch, 
followed  at  once. 

**  Oood-moming,  my  dear,"  said  the  principal,  addres- 
sing the  young  lady  in  the  bar,  with  Botany  Bay  ease,  and 
New  South  Wales  gentility ;  **  which  is  Mr.  JPiokwick's 
room,  my  dear  ?  " 

'*  Show  him  up,"  said  the  barmaid  to  a  waiter,  without 
deigning  another  look  at  the  exquisite,  in  reply  to  his 
inquiry. 

The  waiter  led  the  way  up  stairs  as  he  was  desired,  and 
the  man  in  the  rough  coat  followed,  with  Sam  behind  him, 
who,  in  his  progress  up  the  staircase,  indulged  in  sundry 
gestures  indicative  of  supreme  contempt  and  defiance,  to 
the  unspeakable  gratification  of  the  servants  and  other 
lookers  on.  Mr.  Smouch,  who  was  troubled  with  a  hoarse 
cough,  remained  below,  and  expectorated  in  the  passage. 

Ml,  Pickwick  was  fast  asleep  in  bed,  when  his  early 
visitor,  followed  by  Sam«  entered  the  room.  The  noise 
they  made,  in  so  doing,  awoke  him. 

34 
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^'•Shaving  water,  Sam,"  said  Mr.  Pickwiok,  from  within 
the  curtains. 

"ShaTe  yon  directly,  Mr.  Pickwick,"  said  the  Yisitor, 
drawing  one  of  them  back  from  the  bed's  head.  **  I've 
got  an  execution  against  you,  at  the  suit  of  BordelL — 
Here's  the  warrant. — Ck)mmon  Pleas. — Heve's  my  card. 
I  suppose  you'll  come  over  to  my  house."  And  giving 
Mr.  Pickwick  a  friendly  tap  on  the  shoulder,  the  sheriff's 
officer*— for  such  he  was — threw  his  card  on  the  counter- 
pane, and  pulled  a  gold  toothpick  from  his  waistcoat 
pocket. 

"  Namby's  the  name,"  said  the  sheriffs  deputy,  ae  Mr. 
Pickwick  took  his  spectacles  from  under  the  pillow,  and 
put  them  on,  to  read  the  card.  **Namby,  Bell  Alley, 
Coleman  Street." 

At  this  point,  Sam  Weller^  who  had  had  his  eyes  fixed 
hitherto  on  Mr.  Namby's  shining  beaver,  interfered — 

**  Are  you  a  Quaker?  "  said  Sun. 

*'  I'll  let  you  know  who  I  am,  before  I've  done  with 
you,"  replied  the  indignant  officer.  "I'll  teach  you 
manners,  my  fine  fellow,  one  of  these  fine  mornings," 

"Thankee,"  said  Sam.  "I'll  do  the  same  for  you. 
Take  your  hat  off."  With  this,  Bfr.  Weller,  in  the  most 
dexterous  manner,  knocked  Mr.  Namby's  hat  to  the  other 
side  of  the  room  with  such  violence,  that  he  had  very 
nearly  caused  him  to  swallow  the  gold  toothpick  into 
the  bargain. 

"Observe  this,  Mr.  Pickwick^"  said  the  disconcerted 
officer,  gasping  for  breath.  "I've  been  insulted  in  the 
execution  of  my  dooty  by  your  servant  in  your  chamber. 
I'm  in  bodily  fear.    I  call  you  to  witness  thia." 

"  Don't  witness  nothin'.  Sir,"  interposed  Sam.  "  Shnt 
vour  eyes  up  tight.  Sir,  I'd  pitch  him  out  o'  winder,  only 
he  couldn't  fall  far  enough,  'cause  o'  the  leads  outsida" 

"  Sam,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick  in  an  angry  voice,  as  his 
attendant  made  vatious  demonstrations  of  hostilities,  "  if 
you  say  another  word,  or  offer  the  slightest  interference 
with  this  person,  I  discharge  you  that  mstant." 

"  Btit,  Sit  I "  said  Sam. 

"  Hold  your  tonoue,"  interposed  Mr.  Pickwick.  "  Take 
that  hat  up  again." 

But  this,  Sam  flatly  and  positively  refused  to  do ;  and, 
after  he  had  been  severely  reprimanded  by  his  master^ 
the  ofiioer,  being  in  a  hurry,  condescended  to  pick  it  up 
himself,  renting  a  tfreat  variety  of  threats  against  Sam 
meanwhile,  which  that  gentleman  received  vnth  perfect 
composure,  merely  observing  that  if  Mr.  Namby  would 
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have  the  goodness  to  put  his  hat  on  again,  he  would  knook 
it  into  the  latter  end  of  next  week.  Mr.  Namby,  perhaps 
thinking  that  such  a  process  might  be  productive  ol  in* 
convenience  to  himself,  declined  to  offer  the  temptation, 
and  soon  after  called  up  Smouch.  Having  informed  him 
that  the  capture  was  made,  and  that  he  was  to  wait  for 
the  prisoner  until  he  should  have  fini^ed  dressing,  Namby 
then  swaggered  out,  and  drove  away.  Bmouch  requesting 
Mr.  Pickwick,  in  a  surly  manner,  "  to  be  as  alive  as  he 
could,  for  it  was  a  busy  time,"  drew  up  a  chair  by  the 
door,  and  sat  there  till  he  had  finisheoi  dressing.  Sam 
was  then  dispatched  for  a  hackney  coach,  and  in  it  the 
triumvirate  proceeded  to  CSoleman  Street.  It  was  fortun- 
ate the  distance  was  short,  for  Mr.  Smouch,  besides 
possessing  no  very  enchanting  conversational  powers, 
was  rendered  a  decidedly  unpleasant  companion  in  a 
limited  space,  by  the  physical  weakness  to  which  we 
have  elsewhere  adverted. 

The  coach  having  turned  into  a  very  narrow  and  dark 
street,  stopped  before  a  house  with  iron  bars  to  all  the 
windows;  the  door-posts  of  which,  were  graced  by  the 
name  and  title  of  "  Namby,  Officer  to  the  Sherms  of 
London " ;  the  inner  gate  having  been  opened  by  a 
gentleman  who  might  have  passed  for  a  neglected  twin 
brother  of  Mr.  Smouch,  and  who  was  endowed  with  a 
large  key  for  the  purpose,  Mr.  Pickwick  was  shown  into 
the  "  coffee-room." 

This  coffee-room  was  a  front  parlour,  the  principal 
features  of  which,  were  fresh  sand  and  stale  tobaooo 
smoke.  Mr.  Pickwick  bowed  to  the  three  persons  who 
were  seated  in  it  when  he  entered,  and  having  dispatched 
Sam  for  Perker,  withdrew  into  an  obscure  comer,  and 
from  thence  looked  with  some  curiosity  upon  his  new 
oompanions. 

One  of  these  was  a  mere  boy  of  nineteen  or  twen^, 
who,  though  it  was  barely  ten  o'clock,  was  drinking  gin 
and  water,  and  smoking  a  cigar,  amusements  to  miioh, 
judging  from  his  inflamed  countenanoe,  he  had  devoted 
himself  pretty  constantly  for  the  last  year  or  two  of  his 
life.  Opposite  him,  engaged  in  stirring  the  fire  with  the 
toe  of  his  right  boot,  was  a  coarse,  vulgar  young  man  of 
about  thirty,  with  a  sallow  face  and  harsh  voice ;  evidently 
possessed  of  that  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  captivating 
freedom  of  manner,  which  is  to  be  acquired  in  public- 
house  parlours,  and  at  low  billiard  tables.  The  third 
tenant  of  the  apartment  was  a  middle-aged  man  in  a  veiy 
old  suit  of  black,  who  looked  pale  and  haggard,  and  paced 
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up  and  down  the  room  moeuantly:  stopping  now  and 
then  to  look  with  great  anxiety  out  of  the  window  aa  if 
he  expected  somebody,  and  then  resuming  his  walk. 

"  You'd  better  have  the  loan  of  my  razor  this  morning, 
Mr.  Ayresleigh,"  said  the  man  who  was  stirring  the  fire, 
tipping  the  wink  to  his  friend  the  boy. 

"  Thank  you,  no,  I  shan't  want  it ;  I  expect  I  shall  be 
out,  in  the  course  of  an  hour  or  so,"  replied  the  other  in 
a  hurried  manner.  Then  walking  again  up  to  the  window, 
and  once  more  returning  disappointed,  he  sighed  deeply, 
and  left  the  room ;  upon  which  the  other  two  burst  out 
into  a  loud  laugh. 

**  Well,  I  never  saw  such  a  game  as  that,"  said  the 
gentleman  who  had  offered  the  rasor,  whose  name  ap- 
peared to  be  Price.  **  Never !  "  Mr.  Ftice  confirmed  the 
assertion  with  an  oath  and  then  laughed  again,  when  of 
course  the  boy  (who  thought  his  companion  one  of  the 
most  dashing  fellows  alive)  laughed  also. 

"You'd  hardly  think,  would  you  now,"  said  Price, 
turning  towards  Mr.  Pickwick,  "that  that  chap's  been 
here  a  week  yesterday,  and  never  once  shaved  himself 

Set,  because  he  feels  so  certain  he's  going  out  in  half-an- 
our's  time,  that  he  thinks  he  may  as  well  put  it  off  till 
he  gets  home  ?  " 

"  Poor  man  1 "  said  Mr.  Pickwick.  **  Are  his  chances 
of  getting  out  of  his  difficulties  really  so  great  ?  " 

**  Chances  be  d d,"  replied  Price ;  '*  he  hasn't  half 

the  ghost  of  one.  I  wouldn't  give  thai  for  his  chance  of 
walJdng  about  the  streets  this  time  ten  years."  With 
this,  }£r.  Price  snapped  his  fingers  contemptuously,  and 
rang  the  bell. 

**  Give  me  a  sheet  of  paper,  Grookey,"  said  Mr.  Price  to 
the  attendant,  who  in  dress  and  general  appearance  looked 
something  between  a  bankrupt  grazier,  and  a  drover  in  a 
state  of  insolvency;  **and  a  ^lass  of  brandy  and  water, 
Orookey,  d'ye  hear?  I'm  gomg  to  write  to  my  father, 
and  I  must  have  a  stimulant,  or  I  shan't  be  able  to  pitch 
it  strong  enough  into  the  old  boy."  At  this  facetious 
speech,  the  young  boy,  it  is  almost  needless  to  say,  was 
fairly  convulsed. 

*'  That's  right,"  said  Mr.  Price.  "  Never  say  die.  AU 
fun,  ain't  it  ?  " 

"  Prime  i "  said  the  young  gentleman. 

**  You've  some  spirit  about  you,  you  have,"  said  Priee. 
'*  You've  seen  something  of  life." 

"  I  rather  think  I  have  1 "  replied  the  boy.  He  had 
looked  at  it  through  the  dirty  panes  of  glass  in  a  bar  door. 
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Mr.  Piokwiok  feelins  not  a  liUle  disgusted  with  this 
dialogue,  as  well  as  with  the  aiir  and  manner  of  the  two 
beings  by  whom  it  had  been  carried  on,  was  about  to  in- 
quire whether  he  could  not  be  accommodated  with  a 
private  sitting-room  when  two  or  three  strangers  of  genteel 
appearance  entered,  at  sight  of  whom  the  boy  threw  his 
cigar  into  •  the  fire,  and  whispering  to  Mr.  Price,  that 
they  had  come  to  **  make  it  all  right  *'  for  him,  joined 
them  at  a  table  in  the  further  end  of  the  room. 

It  would  appear,  however,  that  matters  were  not  going 
to  be  made  all  right  quite  so  speedily  as  the  young  gentle- 
man anticipated,  for  a  very  long  conversation  ensued,  of 
which  Mr.  Pickwick  could  not  avoid  hearing  certain  angry 
fragments  regarding  dissolute  conduct,  and  repeated 
forgiveness.  At  last  there  were  very  distinct  allusions 
ma^e  by  the  oldest  gentleman  of  the  patty  to  one  White- 
oross-street,  at  which  the  ^un^  gentleman,  notwithstand- 
ing his  primeness  and  his  spirit,  and  his  knowledge  of 
life  into  the  bargain,  reclined  his  head  upon  the  table 
and  howled  dismally. 

Veiy  much  satisfied  with  this  sudden  bringing  down  of 
the  youth's  valour,  and  effectual  lowering  of  his  tone,  Mr. 
Pickwick  rang  the  bell,  and  was  shown  at  his  own  request 
into  a  private  room  furnished  with  a  cazpet,  table,  chairs, 
sideboard  and  sofa,  and  ornamented  with  a  looking-glass, 
and  various  old  prints.  Here  he  had  the  advantage  of 
hearing  Mrs.  Namby's  performance  on  a  square  i^no 
overhead,  while  the  breakfast  was  getting  ready;  and 
when  it  came,  Mr.  Perker  arrived  also. 

"Aha,  my  dear  Bit,"  said  the  little  man,  "nailed  at 
last,  eh  ?  Gome,  come,  I'm  not  sorry  for  it  either,  because 
now  you'll  see  the  absurdity  of  this  conduct.  I've  noted 
dawn  the  amount  of  the  taxed  costs  and  damages  for 
which  the  ca  sa  was  issued,  and  we  had  better  settle  at 
once  and  lose  no  time.  Namby  is  come  home  by  this 
time,  I  dare  sa^.  What  say  you,  my  dear  Sir,  shall  I  draw 
a  cheque,  or  will  you  ?  "  The  little  man  rubbed  his  hands 
with  affected  cheerfulness  as  he  said  this,  but  glancing 
at  Mr.  Pickwick's  countenance,  could  not  forbear  at 
the  same  time  casting  a  desponding  look  towards  Sam 
Weller. 

**  Perker,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  "  let  me  hear  no  more 
of  this,  I  beg.  I  see  no  advantage  in  staying  here,  so  I 
shall  go  to  prison  to-night." 

**  You  can't  go  to  Whitecross-street,  my  dear  Sir,"  said 
Perker.  "  Impossible  1  There  are  sixty  beds  in  a  ward, 
and  the  bolt's  on,  sixteen  hours  out  of  the  f  o^r-and-twenty ," 
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"  I  would  rather  go  to  some  other  place  of  confinement 
if  I  can/'  eaid  Mr.  Piokwiok.  "  If  not  I  must  make  the 
best  I  can  of  that." 

<•  You  can  go  to  the  Fleet,  my  dear  Sir,  if  you're  deter- 
mined to  go  somewhere/*  said  Perker. 

*•  That'll  do/'  said  Mr.  Pickwick.  *'  I'll  go  there  directly 
I  have  finished  my  breakfast." 

"Stop,  stop,  my  dear  Sir;  not  the  least  occasion  for 
being  in  such  a  violent  hurry  to  get  into  a  place  that 
most  other  men  are  as  eager  to  get  out  of,"  said  the  good- 
natured  little  attorney.  "  We  must  have  a  habeas  corpus. 
There'll  be  no  judge  at  chambers  till  four  o'clock  this 
afternoon.    You  must  wait  till  then." 

"Very  good,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  with  unmoved 
patience.  "  Then  we  will  have  a  chop  here,  at  two.  See 
about  it,  Sam,  and  tell  them  to  be  punctual." 

Mr.  Pickwick  remaining  firm,  despite  all  the  remon- 
strances and  arguments  of  Perker,  the  chops  appeared 
and  disappeared  in  due  course;  he  was  then  put  into 
another  hackney  coach,  and  carried  off  to  Chancery 
Lane ;  after  waiting  half-an-hour  or  so  for  Mr.  Namby 
who  had  a  select  dinner-party,  and  could  on  no  account 
be  disturbed  before. 

There  were  two  judges  in  attendance  at  Serjeant's  Inn 
—one  King's  Bench,  and  one  Common  Pleas,  and  a  great 
deal  of  business  appeared  to  be  transacting  before  them, 
if  the  number  of  lawyers'  clerks  who  were  hnxrying  in 
and  out  with  bundles  of  papers,  afforded  any  test.  When 
they  reached  the  low  archway  which  forms  the  entrance 
to  the  Inn,  Perker  was  detained  a  few  moments  parleying 
with  the  coachmen  about  the  fare  and  the  change ;  and 
Mr.  Pickwick,  stepping  to  one  side  to  be  out  of  the  way 
ci  the  stream  of  people  that  were  pouring  in  and  out, 
looked  about  him  with  some  curiosify. 

The  people  that  attracted  his  attention  most,  were 
three  or  four  men  of  shabby-genteel  appearance,  who 
touched  their  hats  to  many  of  the  attorneys  who  passed, 
and  seemed  to  have  some  business  there,  the  nature  of 
which  Mr.  Pickwick  could  not  divine.  Thev  were  curious 
looking  fellows.  One  was  a  slim  and  rataer  lame  man 
in  rusty  black,  and  a  white  neckerchief ;  another  was  a 
stout,  buriy  person,  dressed  in  the  same  apparel,  with  a 
creat  reddish-black  cloth  round  his  neck ;  a  third  was  a 
little  weazen  drunken-looking  body  with  a  pimply  face. 
They  were  loitering  about,  with  their  hands  behind  them, 
and  now  and  then,  with  an  anzious  countenance, 
whispered  something  in  the  ear  of  some  of  the  gentlemen 
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witii  papen  aa  they  hairied  bj.  Mr.  Piokwiok  Mmem- 
bered  to  have  very  often  observed  them  lounging  under 
the  arohway  when  he  had  been  walkmg  past,  and  his 
curioeity  was  quite  ezoited  to  know  to  what  branch  of  the 
profession  these  dingy-looking  loungers  could  poBstbly 
belong. 

He  was  just  about  to  propound  the  question  to  Naxnby, 
who  kept  dose  beside  him  sucking  a  large  gold  ring  on 
his  little  finger,  when  Perker  bustled  up,  and  observing 
that  there  was  no  time  to  lose,  led  the  way  into  the  Tnn. 
As  Mr.  Pickwick  followed,  the  lame  man  stepped  up  to 
him,  and  civilly  touching  his  hat,  held  out  a  written 
oard,  which  Mr.  Pickwick  not  wishing  to  hurt  the  man's 
fertings  by  refusing,  courteously  accepted  and  deposited 
in  his  waistcoat  pocket. 

'*  Now,*'  said  Perker,  turning  round  before  he  entered 
one  oi  the  offices,  to  see  that  his  companions  were  close 
behind  him.  "  In  here,  my  dear  Sir.  Hallo,  what  do 
fou  want  ?  " 

This  last  question  was  addressed  to  the  lame  man,  who 
unobserved  by  Mr.  Pickwick,  made  one  of  the  party.  In 
reply  to  it,  the  lame  man  touched  his  hat  again  with  all 
imaginable  politeness,  and  motioned  towards  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"  No,  no,"  said  Perker  with  a  smile.  "  We  don't  want 
you,  my  dear  friend,  we  don't  want  jrou." 

*<  I  beg  your  paardon,  8ir,"  said  the  lame  man.  "  The 
gentleman  took  my  card.  I  hope  you  will  employ  me, 
Sir.  The  gentleman  nodded  to  me.  I'll  be  judged  by 
the  gentleman  himself.    You  nodded  to  me,  Sir  7  " 

"  Fooh,  pooh,  nonsense.  You  didn't  nod  to  any  body, 
Pickwick  ?    A  mistake,  a  mistake,"  said  Perker. 

**  The  gentleman  handed  me  his  card,"  replied  Mr. 
Pickwick,  producing  it  from  his  waistcoat  pocket.  "I 
accepted  it  aa  the  gentleman  seemed  to  wish  it — ^in  fact  I 
had  some  ouriosi^  to  look  at  it  when  I  should  be  at 
leisure.    I—" 

The  little  attorney  burst  into  a  loud  laugh,  and  return- 
inp  the  card  to  the  lame  man,  informing  him  it  was  all  a 
mistake,  whispered  to  Mr.  Pickwick  as  the  man  turned 
away  in  dudgeon,  that  he  was  only  a  baU. 

'*  A  what  i "  exclaimed  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"  A  bail,"  repUed  Perker. 

"A  bail!" 

**  Yes,  my  dear  Sir,  half-a-dozen  of  'em  here.  Bail  you 
to  any  amount,  and  only  charge  half  ^lOrown.  Curious 
trade  isn't  it  ?  "  said  Perker,  regaling  himself  with  a  pinch 
of  snuff. 
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"  Wkal  I  Am  I  to  underttond  that  these  men  earn  a 
livelihood  by  waiting  about  heve,  to  perjure  themielves 
before  the  judgee  of  the  land,  at  the  rate  of  half-a-orown 
a  crime  1 "  ezolaimed  Mr.  Piokwick,  quite  aghast  at  the 
diBoloeure. 

"  Why,  I  don't  exactly  know  about  the  perjury,  my  dear 
Sir,"  replied  the  little  gentleman.  "  Henh  woid,  my  dear 
Sir,  very  harsh  word  indeed.  It's  a  legal  fiction,  my  dear 
Sir,  nothing  more."  Saying  which,  the  attorney  shrugged 
his  shoulders,  smiled,  took  a  second  pinch  of  snuff,  and 
led  the  way  into  the  office  of  the  judge's  clerk. 

This  was  a  room  of  specially  dirty  appearance,  with  a 
very  low  ceiling  and  old  panelled  walls;  and  so  badly 
lighted,  that  sJthough  it  was  broad  day  outside,  great 
tallow  candles  were  burning  on  the  desks.  At  one  end, 
was  a  door  leading  to  tiie  judge's  private  apartment,  round 
which  were  congregated  a  crowd  of  attorneys  and  manag- 
ing  clerks,  who  were  called  in«  in  tiie  order  in  which  their 
respective  appointments  stood  upon  the  file.  Eveiy  time 
this  door  was  opened  to  let  a  party  out,  the  next  party 
made  a  violent  rush  to  get  in ;  and  as  in  addition  to  the 
numerous  dialogues  which  passed  between  the  gentlemen 
who  were  waiting  to  see  the  Judge,  a  variety  of  rather 
personal  squabbles  ensued  between  the  greater  part  of 
those  who  had  seen  him,  there  was  as  much  noise  as 
could  well  be  raised  in  an  apartment  of  such  confined 
dimensions. 

Nor  were  the  conversations  of  these  gentlemen  the  only 
sounds  that  broke  upon  the  ear.  Standing  on  a  box  be- 
hind a  wooden  bar  at  another  end  of  the  room  was  a  clerk 
in  spectacles,  who  was  "taking  the  affidavits,"  large 
batches  of  which  were  from  time  to  time  carried  into  the 
private  room  by  another  clerk  for  the  judge's  signature. 
There  were  a  large  number  of  attorneys'  clerks  to  be  sworn, 
and  it  being  a  moral  impossibility  to  swear  them  all  at 
once,  the  straggles  of  these  gentlemen  to  reach  the  derii 
in  spectacles,  were  like  those  of  a  crowd  to  get  in  at  the 

git  door  of  a  theatre  when  His  Most  Gracious  Majesty 
onours  it  with  his  presence.  Another  functionary,  from 
time  to  time  exercised  his  lungs  in  calling  over  the  names 
of  those  who  had  been  sworn,  for  the  purpose  of  restoring 
to  them  their  affidavits  after  they  had  been  signed  by  the 
judge,  which  gave  rise  to  a  few  more  scuffles;  and  all 
these  thin^  goins  on  at  the  same  time,  occasioned  as 
much  busUe  as  the  most  active  and  excitable  i>er8on 
could  desire  to  behold.  There  were  yet  another  class  of 
persons-^those  who  wore  waiting  to  attend  summonses 
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their  employen  had  taken  ottt,  which  it  was  optional  tb 
the  attorney  on  the  opposite  side  to  attend  or  not,  and 
whose  business  it  was  irom  time  to  time  to  oiy  out  the 
opposite  attorney's  name,  to  make  certain  that  he  was 
not  in  attendance  without  their  knowledge. 

For  example.  Leaning  against  the  waU,  dose  beside 
the  seat  Mr.  Pickwick  had  taken,  was  an  office  lad  of 
fourteen,  with  a  tenor  Toice,  and  near  him  a  common-law 
clerk  with  a  bass  one. 

A  clerk  hurried  in  with  a  bundle  of  papers,  and  stared 
about  him. 

'*Sn]ffgle  and  Blink,'*  cried  the  tenor. 

"  PorBn  and  Snob,"  growled  the  bass. 

**  Stumpy  and  Deacon,"  said  the  new  comer. 

Nobody  answered ;  and  the  next  man  who  came  in  was 
hailed  by  the  whole  three,  and  he  in  his  turn  shouted  for 
another  firm,  and  then  somebody  else  roared  in  a  loud 
yoice  for  another,  and  so  forth. 

All  this  time  the  man  in  the  spectacles  was  hard  at 
•work  swearing  the  clerks ;  the  oath  being  inyariably  ad- 
ministered without  any  effort  at  punctuation,  and  usually 
in  the  following  terms : — 

"  Take  the  book  in  your  right  hand  this  is  your  name 
and  handwriting  you  swear  that  the  contents  of  this  your 
affidavit  are  true  so  help  you  God  a  shilling  you  must  get 
change  I  haven't  got  it." 

"  Well,  Sam,"  said  Mr.  Piokwick.  "  I  suppose  they  are 
getting  the  habeas  oorptu  ready." 

"  Yes,"  said  Sam,  "  and  I  vish  they'd  bring  out  the  have- 
his-oarcase.  It's  weiy  unpleasant  keepin'  us  vaitin'  here. 
I'd  ha'  got  half-a-dozen  have-his-carcases  ready,  paok'd 
up  and  iJl,  by  this  time." 

What  sort  of  cumbrous  and  unmanageable  machine, 
Sam  Weller  imagined  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  to  be  does 
not  appear,  for  Perker  at  that  moment  walked  up,  and 
took  Mr.  Pickwick  away. 

The  usual  forms  having  been  gone  through,  the  body  of 
Samuel  Pickwick  was  soon  afterwards  confided  to  the 
onstodyof  the  ttpsti^,  to  be  by  him  taken  to  the  Warden 
of  the  Fleet  Prison,  and  there  detained  until  the  amount 
of  the  damages  and  costs  in  the  action  oi  Bardell  against 
Pickwick  was  fully  paid  and  satisfied. 

"  And  that,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick  laughing,  «*  wiU  be  a 
very  long  time.  Sam,  call  another  hackney  coach.  Perker, 
my  dear  friend,  good-bye." 

"I  shall  go  with  you,  and  see  you  safe  there,"  said 
Perker, 
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•*  Indeed/'  replied  Mr.  Piokwiok,  '*  I  would  rmfther  go 
without  any  other  attendant  than  8am.  As  soon  aa  I  gat 
•ettled,  I  will  write  and  let  yon  know,  and  I  ihall  ezpeot 
you  immediately.    Until  then,  good-bye." 

As  Mr.  Piokwiok  said  this,  he  got  into  the  ooaoh  which 
had  by  this  time  arrived,  followed  by  the  tipetaff.  Sam 
having  stationed  himself  on  the  box,  it  rolled  away. 

"  A  most  extraordinary  man  that,"  said  Perker,  as  he 
stopped  to  pull  on  his  gloves. 

"  What  a  bankmpt  he'd  make.  Sir,"  observed  Mr.  Low- 
ten  who  was  standmg  near.  **  How  he  would  bother  the 
commissioners  t  He'd  set  'em  at  defiance  if  they  talked 
of  committing  him.  Sir.'* 

The  attorney  did  not  appear  very  moch  delighted  with 
his  clerk's  professional  estimate  of  Mr.  Pickwick's  chaimo- 
ter,  for  he  walked  away  without  deigning  any  reply. 

The  hackney  ooaoh  jolted  along  Fleet  Street,  as  hackney 
coaches  usually  do.  The  horses  "  went  better,"  the  driver 
said,  when  they  had  got  anything  before  them  (they 
must  have  gone  at  a  meet  extraordinary  pace  when 
there  was  nothing),  and  so  the  vehicle  kept  behind  a 
cart ;  when  the  cart  stopped,  it  stopped,  and  when  the 
cart  went  on  again,  it  did  the  same.  Mr.  Pickwick  sat 
opposite  the  tipstaff,  and  the  tipstaff  sat  with  his  hat 
between  his  knees,  whistling  a  tune^  and  looking  out  of 
the  co6M}h  window. 

Time  performs  wonders,  and,  by  the  powerful  old  gentle- 
man's aid,  even  a  hackney  coach  gets  over  half-a-mile  of 
ground.  They  stopped  at  length,  and  Mr.  Pickwick 
alighted  at  the  gate  of  the  Fleet. 

The  tipstaff,  just  looking  over  Us  shonlder,  to  see  that 
his  charge  was  following  close  at  his  heels,  preoeded  Mr. 
Pickwick  into  the  prison ;  turning  to  the  1^  after  they 
had  entered,  they  passed  through  an  open  door  into  a 
lobby,  from  which  a  heavy  gate  opposite  to  that  by  which 
they  had  entered,  and  which  was  guarded  by  a  stout  turn- 
key with  the  key  in  his  hand,  led  at  onoe  into  the  interior 
of  the  prison. 

Here  they  stopped,  while  the  tipstaff  delivered  his  papen ; 
and  here  Mr.  Pickwick  was  apprised  that  he  would  vemain 
until  he  had  undergone  the  ceremony,  known  to  the  in- 
itiated, as  "  sitting  for  your  portrait." 

"  Sitting  for  my  portrait  t "  said  Mr.  Piokwiok. 

**  Having  your  likeness  taken.  Sir,"  replied  the  stout 
turnkey.  **  We're  capital  hands  at  likenesses  here.  Take 
'em  in  no  time,  and  always  exact.  Walk  in  Sir,  and  make 
yourself  at  home." 
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Mr.  Piokwiok  complied  with  the  invitation,  and  sat 
himself  down,  when  Mr.  Weller,  who  stationed  himaell 
at  the  back  of  the  chair,  whispered  that  the  sitting  was 
merely  another  term  for  undergoing  an  inspection  by  the 
different  turnkeys,  in  order  that  they  might  know  prisoners 
from  yisitors. 

"Well,  Sam,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  **then  I  wish  the 
artists  would  come.    This  is  rather  a  public  place." 

**They  vont  be  long,  Sir,  I  des-say,"  replied  Sam. 
•■There's  a  Dutch  clock,  Sir." 

"  So  I  see,"  observed  Mr.  Pickwick. 

*«  And  a  bird-case,  Sir,"  said  Sam.  **  Veels  vithin  veels, 
a  prison  in  a  prison.    Ain't  it,  Sir." 

As  Mr.  Weller  made  this  philosophical  remark,  Mr. 
Pickwick  was  aware  that  his  sitfeinff  had  commenced. 
The  stout  turnkey  having  been  relieved  from  the  lock,  sat 
down,  and  looked  at  him  carelessly  from  time  to  time, 
while  a  long  thin  man  who  had  relieved  him  thrust  his 
hands  beneabh  his  coat  tails,  and  planting  himself  opposite, 
took  a  good  long  view  of  him.  A  third  rather  surly-look- 
ing gentleman,  who  had  apparently  been  disturbed  at  his 
tea,  for  he  was  disposing  of  the  last  remnant  of  a  crust 
and  butter  when  he  oame  in,  stationed  himself  close  to 
Mr.  Pickwick;  and,  resting  his  hands  on  his  hips,  inspected 
him  narrowly,  while  two  others  mixed  with  the  group,  and 
studied  his  features  with  most  intent  and  thoughtful  faces. 
Mr.  Pickwick  winced  a  good  deal  under  the  operation, 
and  appeared  to  sit  very  uneasily  in  his  chair:  but  he 
made  no  remark  to  anybody  while  it  was  being  per- 
formed— ^not  even  to  Sam,  who  reclined  upon  the  back  of 
the  chair,  reflecting,  partly  on  the  situation  of  his  master, 
and  partly  on  the  great  satisfaction  it  would  have  afforded 
him  to  make  a  fierce  assault  upon  all  the  turnkeys  there 
assembled,  one  after  the  other,  if  it  were  lawful  and 
peaceable  so  to  do. 

At  length  the  likeness  was  completed,  and  Mr.  Pick- 
wick was  informed,  that  he  might  now  proceed  into  the 
prison. 

"Where  am  I  to  sleep  to-night?"  inquired  Mr.  Pick- 
wick. 

•<  Why  I  don't  rightly  know  about  to-night,"  replied  the 
stout  turnkey.  "Tou'll  be  chummed  on  somebody  to- 
morrow, and  then  you'll  be  all  snug  and  comfortable. 
The  first  night's  generally  rather  unsettled,  but  you'll  be 
set  all  squares  to-morrow." 

After  some  discussion,  it  was  discovered  that  one  of  the 
turnkeys  had  a  bed  to  let,  which  Mr.  Pickwick  could  have 
for  that  night,  and  he  gladly  agreed  to  hire  it. 
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"If  you'll  oome  with  me,  I'll  show  it  you,  at  onoe," 
Bald  the  man.  "  It  ain't  a  large  'un ;  bat  it's  an  out-and- 
oater  to  sleep  in.    This  way,  Sir." 

They  passed  through  the  inner  gate,  and  descended  a 
short  flight  of  steps.  The  key  was  turned  after  them, 
and  Mr.  Piokwiok  found  himself,  for  the  first  time  in  his 
life,  within  the  walls  of  a  debtors'  prison. 


CHAPTER  XL 

WHAT  BBFBL  MR.  PICKWICK  WHEN  HE  QOT  INTO 
THE  FLEET ;  WHAT  DEBTORS  HE  SAW  THERE ; 
AND  HOW  HE  PASSED  THE  NIGHT 

MR.  TOM  ROKBR,  the  gentleman  who  had  aooompanied 
Mr.  Piokwiok  into  the  prison,  turned  sharp  round 
to  the  right  when  he  got  to  the  bottom  of  the  little  flight 
of  steps,  and  led  the  way  through  an  iron  gate  which 
stood  open,  and  up  another  short  flight  of  steps,  into  a 
long  narrow  gallery,  dirty  and  low,  paved  with  stone,  and 
very  dimly  lighted  by  a  window  at  each  remote  end. 

*'  This,"  said  the  gentleman,  thrusting  his  hands  into 
his  pockets,  and  loo^ng  carelessly  over  his  shoulder  to 
Mr  Pickwick,  "  This  here  is  the  hall  flight." 

"  Oh,"  replied  Mr.  Pickwick,  looking  down  a  dark  and 
fllthy  staircase,  which  appeared  to  lead  to  a  range  of 
damp  and  gloomy  stone  vaults  beneath  the  ground,  ''and 
those,  I  suppose,  are  the  little  cellars  where  the  prisoners 
keep  their  small  quantities  of  coals.  Ah  1  unpleasant 
places  to  have  to  go  down  to,  but  very  convenient,  I  dare 
say." 

"Yes,  I  should'nt  wonder  if  they  was  convenient," 
replied  the  gentleman,  "seeing  that  a  few  people  live 
there  pretty  sung.     That's  the  Fair,  that  is." 

"My  friend,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  "you  don't  really 
mean  to  say  that  human  beings  live  down  in  those 
wretched  dungeons?" 

"  Don't  I  ?  "  replied  Mr.  Roker,  with  indignant  astonish- 
ment ;  "  why  shouldn't  I  ?  " 

"  Livei — ^liive  down  there  I "  exclaimed  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"  Live  down  there !  Yes,  and  die  down  there,  too,  wery 
often  I  "  replied  Mr.  Roker ;  "  and  what  of  that  ?  Who's 
got  to  say  anything  c^n  it  ?  Live  down  there  l--> Yes,  and 
a  wery  good  place  it  is  to  live  in,  ain't  it  ?  " 

As  R^ker  turned  somewhat  fiercely  upon  Mr.  Piok- 
wiok in  saying  this,  and  moreover  muttered,  in  an  excited 
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£uhion  oortain  anploMftnt  invooaiions  oonoeming  hU 
own  eyes,  limbs,  and  oiroolating  fluids,  the  latter  gentle- 
man deemed  it  advisable  to  pursue  the  discourse  no 
further.  Mr.  Roker  then  proceeded  to  mount  another 
staircase,  as  dirty  as  that  which  led  to  the  place  which 
had  just  been  the  subject  of  discussion,  in  which  ascent 
he  was  closely  followed  by  Mr.  Pickwick  and  Sam. 

**  There,"  said  Mr.  Boker,  pausing  for  breath  when  they 
reached  another  gallery  of  the  same  dimensions  as  the 
one  below,  '*  this  is  the  cofiee-room  flight :  the  one  aboye's 
the  third,  and  the  one  above  that's  the  top ;  and  the  room 
where  you're  a-going  to  sleep  to-night  is  the  warden's  room, 
and  it's  this  way — come  on."  Having  said  all  this  in  a 
breath,  Mr.  Boker  mounted  another  ^ht  of  stairs,  with 
Mr.  Pickwick  and  Sam  Weller  following  at  his  heels. 

These  staircases  received  light  from  sundry  windows 
placed  at  some  little  distance  above  the  floor,  and  looking 
into  a  gravelled  area  bounded  by  a  high  brick  wall,  with 
iron  chivmuB-d&-fri8e  at  the  top.  This  area,  it  appeared 
from  Mr.  Boker's  statement,  was  the  racket-ground ;  and 
it  further  appeared,  on  the  testimony  of  the  same  gentle- 
man, that  tnere  was  a  smaller  area  m  that  portion  of  the 
prison  which  was  nearest  Farringdon-street,  denominated 
and  called  "tiie  Painted  Ground,"  from  the  fact  of  its 
walls  having  once  displayed  the  semblances  of  various 
men-of-war  in  full  sail,  and  other  artistioal  effects, 
achieved  in  bygone  times  by  some  imprisoned  draughts- 
man in  his  leisure  hours. 

Having  communicated  this  piece  of  information,  ap- 
parently more  for  the  purpose  of  discharging  his  bosom 
of  an  important  fact,  than  with  any  specific  view  of  en- 
lightening Mr.  Pickwick,  the  guide,  having  at  length 
reached  another  gallery,  led  the  way  into  a  small  passege 
at  the  extreme  end;  opened  a  door,  and  disclosed  an 
apartment  of  an  appearance  by  no  means  inviting,  con- 
taining eight  or  nine  iron  bedsteads. 

"  There,"  said  Mr.  Boker,  holding  the  door  open,  and 
looking  triumphantly  round  at  Mr.  Pickwick,  *'  There's  a 
room  1 " 

Mr.  Pickwick's  face,  however,  betokened  such  a  very 
trifling  portion  of  satisfaction  at  the  appearance  of  his 
lodging,  that  Mr.  Boker  looked  for  a  reciprocity  of  feeling 
into  the  countenance  of  Samuel  Weller,  who,  until  now, 
had  observed  a  dignified  silence. 

**  There's  a  room,  young  man,"  observed  Mr.  Boker. 

"  I  see  it,"  replied  Sam,  with  a  placid  nod  of  the  head. 

"  You  wouldn't  think  to  find  such  a  room  as  this,  in  the 
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Farringdon  Hote],  would  you  ? "  said  Mr.  Bok«r,  wiih  a 
oomplftce&t  smile. 

To  this  Mr.  Weller  replied  with  an  easy  and  unstudied 
closing  of  one  eye ;  which  might  be  considered  to  mean, 
either  that  he  would  have  thought  it,  or  that  he  would 
not  have  thought  it,  or  that  he  had  never  thought  any- 
thing at  all  about  it,  just  as  the  observer's  imagination 
suggested.  Having  executed  this  feat^  and  re-opened  his 
eye,  Mr.  Weller  proceeded  to  inquire  which  was  the  in- 
dividual bedstead  that  Mr.  Boker  had  so  flatteringly 
described  as  an  out-an-outer  to  sleep  in. 

"  That's  it,"  replied  Mr.  Roker,  pointing  to  a  vexy  rusty 
one  in  a  comer.  "  It  would  make  any  one  go  to  sle^, 
that  bedstead  would,  whether  they  wanted  to  or  not." 

*'  I  should  think,"  said  Sam,  eyeing  the  piece  of  furniture 
in  question  with  a  look  of  excessive  disgust,  **!  should 
think  poppies  was  nothin'  to  it." 

"  Nothing  at  all,"  said  Mr.  Boker. 

"  And  I  s"pose,"  said  Sam,  with  a  sidelong  glance  at  his 
master,  as  if  to  see  whether  there  were  any  symptoms  of 
his  determination  being  shaken  by  what  passed,  "  I  s'pose 
the  other  gen'l'men  as  sleeps  here,  aure  gen'l'men." 

**  Nothing  but  it,"  said  Mr.  Boker.  "  One  of  *em  takes 
his  twelve  pints  of  ale  a-day,  and  never  leaves  off  smoking, 
even  at  his  meals." 

"  He  must  be  a  first-rater,"  said  Sam. 

"  A  1,"  replied  Mr.  Boker. 

Nothing  daunted,  even  by  this  intelligence,  Mr.  Pick- 
wick smilingly  announced  his  determination  to  test  the 
powers  of  the  narcotic  bedstead  for  that  night;  and  Mr. 
Boker,  after  informing  him  that  he  could  retire  to  rest  at 
whatever  hour  he  thought  prc^r  without  any  further 
notice  or  formality,  walked  off,  leaving  him  standing  with 
Sam  in  the  gallery. 

It  was  getting  diuk ;  that  is  to  say,  a  few  gas  jets  were 
kindled  in  this  place,  which  was  never  light,  by  way  of 
compliment  to  the  evening,  which  had  set  in  outside.  As 
it  was  rather  warm,  some  of  the  tenants  of  the  numerous 
little  rooms  which  opened  into  the  gallery  on  either  hand, 
had  set  their  doors  ajar.  Mr.  Picln^ick  peeped  into  them 
as  he  passed  along,  with  great  curiosity  and  interest 
Here,  four  or  five  great  hulking  fellows,  just  visible  through 
a  cloud  of  tobacco-smoke,  were  engaged  in  noisy  and  ri^ 
ous  conversation  over  half -emptied  pots  of  beer,  or  playing 
at  all-fours  with  a  very  greasy  pack  of  cards.  In  the 
adjoining  room,  some  solitaiy  tenant  might  be  seen,  poring, 
by  the  light  of  a  feeble  tallow  candle,  over  a  bundle  of 
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soiled  and  tattered  papers,  yellow  with  dast  and  dropping 
to  pieces  from  age,  writing,  for  the  hundredth  time,  some 
lengthened  statranent  of  hie  grieyances,  for  the  perusal  of 
some  great  man  whoee  eyes  it  would  never  reach,  or  whoee 
heart  it  would  never  touoh.  In  a  third,  a  man,  with  his 
wife  and  a  whole  crowd  of  children,  might  be  seen  making 
up  a  scanty  bed  on  the  ground,  or  upon  a  few  chairs,  for 
the  younger  ones  to  pass  the  night  in.  And  in  a  fourth, 
and  a  fif^  and  a  sixth,  and  a  seventh,  the  noise,  and  the 
beer,  and  the  tobaooo-smoke,  and  the  cards,  all  came  over 
again  in  greater  force  than  before. 

In  the  galleries  themselves,  and  more  especially  on  the 
etairoasee,  there  lingered  a  great  number  of  people,  who 
came  there,  some  because  tiieir  rooms  were  empty  and 
lonesome ;  others  because  their  vooms  were  full  and  hot ; 
and  the  greater  part  because  they  were  restless  and  un- 
comfortable, and  not  possessed  of  the  secret  of  exactly 
knowing  what  to  do  with  themselves.  There  were  many 
daases  of  people  here,  from  the  labouring  man  in  his 
fustian  jacket,  to  the  broken  down  spendthrift  in  his  shawl 
dressing«gqwn,  most  appropriately  out  at  elbows ;  but  there 
was  the  same  air  about  them  all— a  kind  of  listless,  jail- 
bird, careless  swagger;  a  vagabondish  who's-afraid  sort 
of  bearing,  which  is  wholly  indescribable  in  words ;  but 
which  any  man  can  understand  in  one  moment  if  he 
wishes,  by  just  setting  foot  in  the  nearest  debtor^s  prison, 
and  looking  at  the  very  first  group  of  people  he  sees  there, 
with  the  same  interest  as  Mr.  Pickwick  did. 

"  It  strikes  me,  Sam,'*  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  leaning  over 
the  iron-rail  at  the  stair-head,  "  It  strikes  me,  Sam,  that 
imprisonment  for  debt  is  scarcely  any  punishment  at  all. 

•< Think  not.  Sir?"  inquired  Mr.  Wetter. 

**  You  see  how  these  fellows  drink,  and  smoke,  and  roar, 
repUed  Mr.  Pickwick.    "It's  quite  impossible  that  they 
can  mind  it  much." 

**Ah,  that's  just  the  wery  thing.  Sir,"  rejoined  Sam, 
"  they  don't  mind  it :  it's  a  reg'lar  holiday  to  them — all 
porter  and  skettles.  It's  the  tother  vuns  as  gets  done  over 
vith  this  sort  o'  thing :  them  down-hearted  fellers  m  can't 
svig  avay  at  the  beer,  nor  play  skettles  neither;  them  as 
vould  pay  if  they  could,  and  gets  low  by  being  boxed  up. 
I'll  tell  yon  wot  it  is,  Sir;  them  as  is  alvays  a-idlin'  in 
public-houses  it  don't  damage  at  all,  and  them  as  is 
alvays  a-vorkin'  ven  they  can,  it  damages  too  much.  '  It's 
unekal,'  as  mv  father  used  to  say  ven  his  grog  wom't 
made  half-and-half—*  It's  unekal,  and  that's  the  fault  on 
it.' " 
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"  I  think  you're  right,  Sam/*  said  Mr.  Piokwiok,  after 
a  few  moments'  reflection,  "quite  right." 

'*  P'r'aps,  now  and  then,  there's  some  honest  people  as 
likes  it,"  observed  Mr.  Weller,  in  a  ruminative  tone,  **  but 
I  never  heerd  o'  one  as  I  can  call  to  mind,  'oept  the  Utile 
dirty-faced  man  in  the  brown  coat,  and  that  was  force  of 
habit." 

"  And  who  was  he  ?  "  inquired  Mr.  Pickwick. 

'*  Yy,  that's  just  the  wery  point  as  nobody  never  knoVd," 
replied  Sam. 

"  But  what  did  he  do  ?  " 

"  Yy  he  did  wot  many  men  as  has  been  much  better 
knowd  has  done  in  their  time.  Sir,"  replied  Sam,  "he 
run  a  match  agin  the  constable,  and  vun  it." 

"  In  other  words,  I  suppose,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  *'  he 
got  into  debt." 

"  Just  that.  Sir,"  replied  Sam,  "  and  in  course  o'  time 

he  come  here  in  consekens.    It  wam't  much— execution 

for  nine  pounds  nothin',  multiplied  by  five  for  costs ;  but 

hows'ever  here  he  stopped  for  seventeen  yecur.    If  he  got 

any  wrinkles  in  his  face,  they  was  stopped  up  vith  the 

dirt,  for  both  the  dirty  face  and  the  brown  coat  woe  just 

the  same  at  the  end  o'  that  time  as  they  wos  at  the  be- 

ginnin'.    He  wos  a  wery  peaceful  inofiendin*  little  creetur, 

and  wos  alvays  a-bustlin'  about  for  somebody,  or  playin' 

rackets  and  never  vinnin' ;  till  at  last  the  tuziikeys  they 

got  quite  fond  on  him,  and  he  wos  in  the  lodffe  ev'ry  night, 

a-ohattering  vith  'em,  and  tellin'  stories,  and  all  that  'ere. 

Yun  night  he  woe  in  there  as  usual,  alone  vith  a  weir  old 

friend  of  his,  as  wos  on  the  look,  ven  he  says  all  of  a  sudden, 

*I  ain't  seen  the  market  outside.  Bill,'  he  says  (Fleet 

Market  wos  there  at  that  time) — *  I  ain't  seen  the  market 

outside,  Bill,'  he  says,  *  for  seventeen  year.*    '  I  know  you 

ain't,'  says  the  tunikey,  smoking  his  pipe.    *  I  should  like 

to  see  it  for  a  minit,  Bill,'  he  says.      '  Wery  probable,' 

says  the  turnkey,  smoking  his  pipe  wery  fierce,  and  making 

believe  he  wam't  up  to  wot  the  little  man  wanted.    *  Bill, 

says  the  little  man,  more  abrupt  than  afore,  *  I've  got  the 

fancy  in  my  head.    Let  me  see  the  public  street  once 

more  afore  I  die ;  and  if  I  ain't  struck  with  apoplexy,  I'll 

be  back  in  five  minits  by  the  clock.'    *  And  wot  'ud  become 

o'  me  if  you  toos  struck  with  apoplexy  ?  *  said  the  turnkey. 

'  Yy,'  says  the  little  creetur,  *  whoever  found  me,  'ud  bring 

me  home,  for  I've  got  my  card  in  my  pocket.  Bill,'  he  says, 

'  No.  20,  Coffee-room  Flight ' :  and  that  wos  true,  sure 

enough,  for  ven  he  wanted  to  make  the  aoquaintanoe  of 

any  newcomer,  he  used  to  pull  out  a  little  limp  card  vith 
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ahvm  woids  on  it  and  nothin'  else;  in  oonfldemtion  d' 
vioh,  he  wos  always  called  Number  Trentj.  The  toxnkej 
takes  a  fixed  look  at  him,  and  at  last  he  nys  in  a  solemn 
manner,  *  Tventy/  he  says,  *  I'U  trust  yon ;  yon  won't  set 
yonr  old  friend  into  troable.'  '  No,  my  boy ;  I  hope  Pre 
lomethin'  hotter  behind  here,'  says  the  little  man,  and  as 
he  said  it,  he  hit  his  little  yeskit  wery  hard,  and  then  a 
tear  started  out  o'  eaoh  eye,  which  was  weiy  extraordinary ; 
for  it  wos  supposed  as  water  never  tonched  his  face.  He 
shook  the  turnkey  by  the  hand ;  out  he  Tent " 

**  And  never  came  baok  again,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"  Wrong  for  vnnoe,  Sir,"  replied  Mr.  Weller,  **for  baok 
he  oooEie  two  minite  afore  the  time,  a-bilin'  vith  rage, 
sayin*  how  he'd  been  nearly  run  over  by  a  haokney  eoaoh ; 
that  he  wam't  used  to  it,  and  he  wos  blowed  if  he  wouldn't 
write  to  the  Lord  Mayor.  They  got  him  pacified  at  last ; 
and  for  fire  year  arter  that,  he  never  even  so  much  as 
peeped  out  o'  the  lodge-gate." 

**  At  the  expiration  of  that  time  he  died,  I  suppose,"  said 
Mr.  Pickwick. 

"  No  he  didn't.  Sir,"  replied  Sam.  "  He  got  a  curiosity 
to  go  and  taste  the  beer  at  a  new  public-house  over  the 
way,  on  the  premises;  and  it  woe  such  a  wery  nice 
parlour,  that  he  took  it  into  his  head  to  go  tiiere  eveir 
night,  which  he  did  for  a  long  time,  alvays  comin'  back 
reg'lar  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  afore  the  gate  shut, 
which  wos  all  wety  snug  and  comfortable.  At  last  he 
began  to  get  so  preoious  jolly,  that  he  used  to  forget  how 
the  time  VMit,  or  care  nckhin'  at  all  about  it,  and  he  vent 
on  gettin'  later  and  later,  till  vun  night  his  old  friend  wos 
lust  a-shuttin'  the  sate — ^had  turned  the  key  in  fact— ven 
he  come  up.  *  Hold  hard,  Bill,'  he  says.  *  Wot,  ain't  you 
come  home  yet,  Tventy?'  says  the  turnkey,  'I  thought 
you  was  in  long  ago.'  '  No  I  waan't,'  says  the  little  man, 
vith  a  smile.  *  Yell  then,  I'll  tell  yon  wot  it  is,  my  friend,* 
says  the  turnkey,  openin'  the  pate  wery  slow  and  sulky, 
'  it's  my  'pinion  as  you've  got  mto  bad  company  o*  late, 
which  I'm  wety  sorry  to  see.  Now  I  don't  wish  to  do 
anything  hiush,'  he  says, '  but  if  yon  can't  oonfine  yonr* 
self  to  steady  circles,  and  find  yonr  vay  baok  at  reglar 
hours,  as  sure  as  you're  a-standin'  there,  I'll  shnt  yon  out 
altogether  1 '  The  little  man  was  setaed  vith  a  wiolent 
fit  o'  tremblin',  and  never  vent  outside  the  prison  walla 
artervards  I " 

As  Sam  concluded,  Mr.  Pickwick  slowly  retraced  his 
steps  down  stairs.  After  a  few  thoughtful  turns  in  tha 
Pamted  Ground,  which,  as  it  was  now  dark,  was  neadrly 

35 
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deserted,  he  intimated  to  Mr.  Weller  that  he  thought  it 
high  time  for  him  to  withdraw  for  the  night ;  requesting 
him  to  seek  a  bed  in  some  adjacent  publio-house,  and 
return  early  in  the  morning,  to  make  arrangements  for 
the  removal  of  his  master's  wardrobe  from  the  George 
and  Vulture.  This  request  Mr.  Samuel  Weller  prepared 
to  obey,  with  as  good  a  grace  as  he  could  assume,  bat 
with  a  very  considerable  show  of  reluctance  nevertheless. 
He  even  went  so  far  as  to  essay  sundxy  ineffectual  hints 
regarding  the  expediency  of  stretching  himself  on  the 
gravel  for  that  night;  bat  finding  Mr.  Pickwick  obstin- 
ately deaf  to  any  such  suggestions,  finally  withdrew. 

There  is  no  disguising  the  fact  that  Mr.  Pickwick  felt 
very  low-spirited  and  uncomfortable— not  for  lack  of 
society,  for  the  prison  was  very  full,  and  a  bottle  of  wine 
would  at  once  have  purchased  the  utmost  good-fellowship 
of  a  few  choice  spirits,  without  any  more  formal  ceremony 
of  introduction;  but  he  was  alone  in  the  coarse  vulgar 
crowd,  and  felt  the  depression  of  spirit  and  sinking  of 
heiurt,  naturally  consequent  upon  the  reflection  that  he 
was  cooped  ana  caged  up  without  a  prospect  of  liberation. 
As  to  the  idea  of  releasing  himself  by  ministering  to  the 
sharpness  of  Dodson  &  Fogg,  it  never  for  an  instant 
entered  his  thoughts. 

In  this  frame  of  mind  he  turned  again  into  the  ooffee- 
room  gallery,  and  walked  slowly  to  and  fro.  The  place 
was  intolerably  dirty,  and  the  smell  of  tobacco-smoke 
perfectly  suffocating.  There  was  a  perpetual  slamming 
and  banging  of  doors  as  the  people  went  in  and  out,  and 
the  noise  of  their  voices  and  footsteps  echoed  and  re- 
echoed through  the  passages  constantly.  A  young  woman, 
with  a  child  in  her  arms,  who  seemed  scarcely  able  to 
crawl,  from  emaciation  and  misery,  was  walking  up  and 
down  the  passage  in  conversation  with  her  husband,  who 
had  no  ouier  place  to  see  her  in.  As  they  passed  Mr. 
Pickwick,  he  could  hear  the  female  sob  bitterly ;  and 
once  she  burst  into  such  a  passion  of  grief,  that  she  was 
compelled  to  lean  against  the  wall  for  support,  while  the 
man  took  the  child  in  his  arms,  and  tried  to  soothe  her. 

Mr.  Pickwick's  heart  was  really  too  full  to  bear  it,  and 
he  went  up  stairs  to  bed. 

Now,  although  the  warden's  room  was  a  very  uncom- 
fortable one,  being,  in  every  point  of  decoration  and 
convenience,  sevenJ  hundrea  degrees  inferior  to  the 
commonest  infirmary  of  a  county  gaol,  it  had  at  present 
the  merit  of  being  wholly  deserted  save  by  Mr.  Pickwick 
himself.    So,  he  sat  down  at  the  foot  of  his  little  iron. 
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bedstead,  and  began  to  wonder  how  much  a  year  the 
warden  made  out  of  the  dirty  room.  Haying  satisfied 
himself,  by  mathematical  calculation,  that  the  apartment 
was  about  equal  in  annual  value  to  the  freehold  of  a  smeJl 
stoeet  in  the  suburbs  of  London,  he  took  to  wondering 
what  possible  temptation  could  have  induced  a  dingy- 
looking  fly  that  was  crawling  over  his  pantaloons,  to  oome 
into  a  close  prison,  when  he  had  the  choice  of  so  many 
airy  situations — a  course  of  meditation  which  led  him  to 
the  irresistible  conclusion  that  the  insect  was  Insane. 
After  settling  this  point,  he  began  to  be  conscious  thfbt  he 
was  getting  sleev^ ;  whereupon  he  took  his  nightcap  out  of 
the  pocket  in  which  he  had  had  the  precaution  to  stow 
it  in  the  morning,  and,  leisuiely  undressing  himself,  got 
into  bed,  and  fell  asleep. 

**  Bravo !  Heel  over  toe--out  and  shuffle — pay  away  at 
it,  Zephyr  I  I'm  smothered  if  the  Opera  House  isn't  your 
proper  hemisphere.  Keep  it  up.  Hooray ! "  These  ex- 
pressions, delivered  in  a  most  boisterous  tone,  and 
accompanied  with  loud  peals  of  laughter,  roused  Mr. 
Pickwick  from  one  of  those  sound  slumbers  which, 
lasting  in  reality  some  half-hour,  seem  to  tiie  sleeper 
to  have  been  protracted  for  about  three  weeks  or  a 
month. 

The  voice  had  no  sooner  ceased  than  the  room  was 
shaken  with  such  violence  that  the  windows  rattled  in 
their  frames,  and  the  bedsteads  trembled  again.  Mr. 
IHckwick  started  up,  and  remained  for  some  minutes  fixed 
in  mute  astonishment  at  the  scene  before  him. 

On  the  floor  of  the  room,  a  man  in  a  broad-skirted  green 
coat,  with  corduroy  knee  smalls  and  grey  cotton  stockings, 
was  periorming  the  most  popular  steps  of  a  hornpipe,  with 
a  slang  and  Irarlesque  caricature  of  grace  and  lightness, 
which,  combined  with  the  very  appropriate  character  of 
his  costume,  was  inexpressibly  absui^.  Another  man, 
evidently  very  drunk,  who  had  probably  been  tumbled 
into  bed  by  his  companions,  was  sitting  up  between  the 
sheetst  warbling  as  much  as  he  could  recollect  of  a  comic 
song,  with  the  most  intensely  sentimental  feeling  and 
expression ;  while  a  third,  seated  on  one  of  the  bedsteads, 
was  applauding  both  performers  with  the  air  of  a  profound 
connoisseur,  and  encouraging  them  by  such  ebullitions  of 
feeling  as  had  already  roused  Mr.  Pickwick  from  his 
sleep. 

This  last  man  was  an  admirable  specimen  of  a  class  of 
gentry  which  never  can  be  seen  in  fiill  perfection  but  in 
raoh  places; — ^they  may  be  met  witii,  in  an  imperfect 
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atote,  oooasionallj  about  stoble-yaxds  and  pnblio-Iioiiflefl ; 
but  they  never  attain  their  full  bloom  except  in  these 
hot-beds,  which  would  almost  seem  to  be  considerately 
provided  by  the  Legislature  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
zearing  them. 

He  was  a  tall  fellow,  with  an  olive  complexion,  long 
dark  hair,  and  very  thick  bushy  whiskers  meeting  under 
his  chin.  He  wore  no  neckerchief,  as  he  had  been  playing 
rackets  all  day,  and  his  open  shiit  ooUar  displayed  their 
full  luxuriance.  On  his  head  he  wore  one  of  tiie  common 
eighteenpenny  French  skull-caps,  with  a  gaudy  tassel 
dangling  therefrom,  very  happily  in  keeping  with  a 
common  fustian  coat.  His  legs,  which,  being  long, 
were  afflicted  with  weakness,  graced  a  pair  of  Oxford- 
mixture  trousers,  made  to  show  the  full  symmetry  of 
the  limbs.  Being  somewhat  negligently  braced,  how- 
ever, and,  moreover,  but  imperfectly  buttoned,  they 
fell  in  a  series  of  not  the  most  graceful  folds  over  a 
pair  of  shoes  sufficiently  down  at  heel  to  display  a  pair 
of  very  soiled  white  stockings.  There  was  a  rakish  vaga- 
bond smsfftness,  and  a  kind  of  boastful  rascality,  about 
the  whole  man,  that  was  vrorth  a  mine  of  gold. 

This  figure  was  the  first  to  perceive  that  Mr.  Pickwick 
was  lookmg  on ;  upon  which  he  winked  to  the  Zephyr, 
and  entreated  him,  with  mock  gravity,  not  to  wake  &e 
gentleman. 

"  Why,  bless  the  gentleman's  honest  heart  and  soul  I " 
said  the  Zephyr,  turning  round  and  affecting  the  extremity 
of  surprise ;  "  the  gentleman  is  awake.  Hem ;  Shake- 
speare. How  do  you  do.  Sir  ?  How  is  Mary  and  Sarah, 
Sir?  and  the  dear  old  lady  at  home.  Sir— eh,  Sir?  Will 
you  have  the  kindness  to  put  my  compliments  into  the 
first  little  parcel  you're  sending  that  way.  Sir,  and  say 
that  I  would  have  sent  'em  before,  only  I  was  i^raid  they 
might  be  broken  in  the  waggon,  Sir  ?  " 

**  Don't  overwhelm  the  gentleman  with  ordinary  civili- 
ties when  vou  see  he's  anxious  to  have  something  to 
drink,"  said  the  gentleman  with  the  whiskers,  with  a 

ioeose  air.    "  Why  don't  you  ask  the  gentleman  what 
le'Utake?" 

'*  Dear  me — I  quite  forgot,"  replied  the  other.  '*  What 
wiU  you  take.  Sir  ?  Will  you  take  port  wine,  Sir,  or  sherry 
wine^  Sir?  I  can  recommend  the  ale.  Sir;  or  perhaps 
you'd  like  to  taste  the  porter,  Sir?  Allow  me  to  have 
the  felicity  of  hanging  up  your  nightcap,  Sir." 

With  this,  the  speaker  snatched  that  article  of  dseis 
from  Mr.  Pickwick's  head,  and  fixed  it  in  a  twinkling  on 
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that  of  the  drunken  man,  who,  firmly  impreased  with  the 
belief  that  he  was  delighting  a  nnmeroos  aesembly,  con- 
tinued to  hammer  away  at  the  comio  song  in  the  most 
melancholy  strains  imaginable. 

Taking  a  man's  nightcap  from  his  brow  by  violent 
means,  and  adjusting  it  on  the  head  of  an  unknown 
gentleman  of  dirty  exterior,  howerer  ingenious  a  witticism 
in  itself,  is  unquestionably  one  of  those  which  come  under 
the  denomination  of  practical  jokes.  Viewing  the  matter 
precisely  in  this  light,  Mr.  Pickwick,  without  the  slightest 
Intimation  of  his  purpose,  sprang  vigorously  out  of  bed ; 
struck  the  Zephyr  so  smart  a  bloyr  in  tile  chest,  as  to 
deprive  him  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  commodity 
wmoh  sometimes  bears  his  name ;  and  then,  recapturing 
his  nightcap,  boldly  placed  himself  in  an  attitude  <rf 
defence. 

*'  Now,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  gasping  no  less  from  excite- 
ment than  from  the  expenditure  of  so  much  energy, 
"come  on— -both  of  you — both  of  you."  And  with  this 
liberal  invitation  the  worthy  gentleman  communicated 
a  revolving  motion  to  his  clenched  fists,  by  way  of  ap- 
palling his  antagonists  with  a  dieplav  of  science. 

It  might  have  been  Mr.  Pickwick's  very  unexpected 
gallantry,  or  it  might  have  been  the  complicated  manner 
in  which  he  had  got  himself  out  of  bed,  and  fallen  all  in 
a  mass  upon  the  hornpipe  man,  that  touched  his  adver- 
saries. Touched  they  were;  for,  instead  of  then  and 
there  making  an  attempt  to  commit  manslaughter,  as  Mv. 
Pickwick  implicitly  believed  they  would  have  done,  they 

gkused,  stared  at  each  other  a  short  time,  and  finally 
ughed  outright. 

"  Well  •,  vou're  a  trump,  and  I  like  you  all  the  better 
for  it,"  said  the  Zephyr.  "  Now  jump  mto  bed  again,  or 
you'll  catch  the  rheumatics.  No  malice,  I  hope?  "  said 
the  man,  extending  a  hand  about  the  size  of  the  yellow 
clump  of  fingers  ^i»iich  sometimes  swings  over  a  glover's 
door. 

"  Oertainly  not,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  with  great  alaority ; 
for,  now  that  the  excitement  was  over,  he  began  to  feel 
rather  cool  about  the  legs. 

*'  Allow  me  the  /lonour,  Sir?  "  said  the  gentleman  with 
the  whiskers,  presenting  his  dexter  hand,  and  aspirating 
theh. 

"With  much  pleasure,  Sir,'*  said  Mr.  Pickwick;  and 
having  executed  a  very  long  and  solemn  shake,  he  got  into 
bed  again. 

*'  My  name  is  Smangle,  Sij^ "  said  the  man  with  the 
whiskers. 
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"  Oh/'  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

«<  Mine  is  Mivins,"  ssid  the  man  in  the  stookingB. 

«*  I  am  deUghtod  to  hear  it,  Sir/'  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

**  Hem/'  coughed  Mr.  Smangle. 

•«  Did  you  speak,  Sir  ?  "  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

**  No,  I  did  not.  Sir/'  said  Mr.  Smangle. 

"  I  thought  you  did,  Sir,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

All  this  was  veiy  genteel  and  pleasant ;  and,  to  make 
matters  still  more  comfortable,  Mr.  Smangle  assured  Mr. 
Pickwick  a  great  many  times  that  he  entertained  a  very 
high  respect  for  the  feelings  of  a  gentleman ;  which  senti- 
ment, indeed,  did  hipi  innnite  credit,  as  he  could  be  in 
no  wise  supposed  to  understand  them. 

**Are  you  going  through  the  Oourt,  Sir?"  inquired  Mr. 
Smangle. 

«*  Through  the  what  ?  "  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

'*  Through  the  Court— -Portugal-street — tiie  Court  for 
the  Relief  of ^you  know." 

"  Oh  no,"  replied  Mr.  Pickwick.    ♦  *  No,  I  am  not." 

**  €k>ing  out,  perhaps  ?  "  suggested  Mivins. 

**  I  fear  not,"  replied  Mr.  Pickwick.  **  I  refuse  to  pay 
some  damages,  and  am  here  in  consequence." 

**  Ah,"  said  Mr.  Smangle,  *'  paper  has  been  my  ruin." 

**A  stationer,  I  presume,  Sir?"  said  Mr.  Pickwick, 
innocently. 

"Stationer I  No,  no;  confound  and  curse  me! — ^not 
so  low  as  that.  No  trade.  When  I  say  paper,  I  mean 
bills." 

"  Oh,  yon  use  the  word  in  that  sense.  I  see/'  scad  Mr. 
Pickwick. 

'*  Damme  ?  A  gentleman  must  expect  reyerses/'  said 
Smangle.  "What  of  thatl  Here  am  I  in  the  Fleet 
Prison,  Well ;  good.  What  then  ?  I'm  none  the  worse 
for  that,  am  I  ?  " 

"Not  a  bit,"  replied  Mr.  Mivins.  And  he  was  quite 
right ;  for,  so  far  from  Mr.  Smangle  being  any  the  worse 
for  it,  he  was  something  the  better,  inasmuch  as  to  qualify 
himself  for  the  place,  he  had  attidned  ffratuitous  posses- 
sion of  certain  articles  of  jewellery,  which,  long  before 
that,  had  found  their  way  to  the  pawnbroker's. 

**Well;  but  come/'  said  Mr.  Smangle;  "this  is  dry 
work.  Let's  rinse  our  mouths  with  a  drop  of  burnt  sherry ; 
the  last  comer  shall  stand  it,  Mivins  shall  fetch  it,  and 
I'll  help  to  drink  it.  That's  a  fair  and  gentlemanlike 
division  of  labour,  any  how— curse  me !  " 

Unwilling  to  hazcurd  another  quarrel,  Mr.  Pickwick 
gladly  assented  to  the  proposition,  and  consigned  the 
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money  to  Mr.  MiTinSi  who,  as  it  was  nearly  eleven  o'clock, 

loet  no  time  in  repairing  to  the  ooffee-room  on  hie  errand. 

"I  say/'  whispered  Smangle,  the  moment  his  friend 

had  left  the  room ;  "  what  did  you  give  him  ?  " 

"  Half-a-Bovereign,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"  He's  a  devilish  pleasant  gentlemanly  dog,"  said  Mr. 

Smiangle; — '*  infernal  pleasant.     I  don't  know  anybody 

more  so;  but "     Here  Mr.  Smangle  stopped  short, 

and  shook  his  head  dubioasly. 

"  You  don't  think  there  is  any  probabili^  of  his  ap- 
propriating the  money  to  his  own  use  ?  "  said  Mr.  Pick- 
wick. 

**  Oh,  no— mind,  I  don't  say  that ;  I  expressly  say  that 
he's  a  devilish  gentlemanly  fellow,"  said  Mr.  Smangle. 
**  But  I  think,  perhaps,  if  somebody  went  down,  just  to 
see  that  he  didn't  drop  his  beak  into  the  jug  by  accident, 
or  make  some  confounded  mistake  in  losing  the  money 
as  he  came  up  stairs,  it  would  be  as  well.  Here,  you  Sir, 
just  run  down  stairs,  and  look  after  that  gentleman,  will 
you?" 

This  request  was  addressed  to  a  little  timid-looking, 
nervous  man,  whose  appearance  bespoke  great  poverty, 
and  who  had  been  crouching  on  his  bedeitead  aU  this 
while,  apparently  quite  stupefied  by  the  novelty  of  his 
situation. 

«« You  know  where  the  cofiee-room  is,"  said  Smangle ; 
"  just  run  down,  and  tell  that  gentleman  you've  come  to 
help  him  up  with  the  jug.  Or — stop — I'll  tell  you  what 
— ril  tell  you  how  we'll  do  him,"  said  Smangle,  with  a 
cuxming  look. 
"  How,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"Send  down  word  that  he's  to  spend  the  change  in 
cigars.  Capital  thought.  Bun  and  tell  him  that ;  d'ye 
hear  7  They  shan't  be  wasted,"  continued  Smangle,  turn- 
ing to  Mr.  Pickwick.    "  TU  smoke  'em." 

This  manoeuvring  was  so  exceedingly  ingenious,  and, 
withal,  performed  with  such  immoveable  composure  and 
coolness,  that  Mr.  Pickwick  would  have  had  no  wish  to 
disturb  it,  even  if  he  had  had  the  power.  In  a  short  time 
Mr.  Mivins  returned,  bearing  the  sheiry,  which  Mr. 
Smangle  dispensed  in  two  little  cracked  mugs ;  consider- 
ately remarking,  with  reference  to  himself,  that  a  gentle- 
man must  not  be  particular  under  such  circumstances, 
and,  for  his  part,  he  was  not  too  proud  to  drink  out  of  the 
jug ;  in  which,  to  show  his  sincerity,  he  forthwith  pledged 
the  compflkny  in  a  draught  which  half  emptied  it. 
An  excellent  understanding  having  been,  by  these  means. 
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piomoted,  Mr.  Smangle  proceeded  to  entertain  Ms  hearers 
with  a  relation  of  divers  romantic  adyentnree  in  which  he 
had  heen  from  time  to  time  engaged,  involving  varioos 
interesting  anecdotes  of  a  thoroagh-bred  horse,  and  a 
magnificent  Jewess,  both  of  surpassing  beauty,  and  much 
coveted  by  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  these  Idnodoms. 

Long  before  these  elegant  extracts  from  the  biography 
of  a  gentleman  were  concluded,  Mr.  Mivins  had  betsien 
himself  to  bed,  and  set  in  snoring  for  the  night :  leaving 
the  timid  stranger  and  Mr.  Pickwick  to  the  full  benefit 
of  Mr.  Smangle's  experiences. 

Nor  were  the  two  last-named  gentlemen  as  much  edified 
as  they  might  have  been  by  the  moving  passages  which 
were  narrated.  Mr.  Pickwick  had  been  in  a  state  of 
slumber  for  some  time,  when  he  had  a  faint  perception  of 
the  drunken  man  bursting  out  afresh  with  the  comic  0ong, 
and  receiving  from  Mr.  Smangle  a  gentle  intimation, 
through  the  medium  ol  the  water  jug,  that  his  audience 
were  not  miusieallT  disposed.  He  then  once  again  dropped 
o£E  to  sleep,  with  a  confused  consciousness  that  Mr. 
Smangle  was  still  engaged  in  relating  a  long  story,  the 
chief  point  of  which  appeared  to  be,  that,  on  some  occa- 
sion particularly  stateii  and  set  forth,  he  had  "done" 
a  bill  and  a  gentleman  at  the  same  time. 

CHAPTER  XLI 

ILLUSTRATIVE,  LIKE  THE  PRECEDING  ONE.  OF  THE 
OLD  PROVERB,  THAT  ADVERSITY  BRINGS  A  MAN 
ACQUAINTED  WITH  STRANGE  BED-FELLOWS. 
LIKEWISE  CONTAINING  MR  PICKWICK'S  EXTRA- 
ORDINARY  AND  STARTLING  ANNOUNCEMENT  TO 
MR  SAMUEL  WELLER 

WHEN  Mr.  Pickwick  opened  his  eyes  next  morning, 
the  first  object  upon  which  they  rested  was  Samuel 
Waller,  seated  upon  a  small  black  portmanteau,  intently 
regarding,  apparently  in  a  condition  of  profound  abstrac- 
tion, the  stately  figure  of  the  dashing  Mr.  Smangle,  while 
Mr.  Smangle  himself,  who  was  already  partially  dressed, 
was  seated  on  his  bedstead,  occupied  in  the  desper- 
ately hopeless  attempt  of  staring  Mr.  Weller  out  of 
countenance.  We  say  desperatelv  hopeless,  because  Sam, 
with  a  comprehensive  gaze,  which  took  in  Mr.  Smangle's 
cap,  feet,  head,  face,  legs,  and  whiskers,  all  at  the  same 
time,  continued  to  look  steadily  on  with  evezy  demon- 
stration of  lively  satisfaction,  but  with  no  more  regard 
to  Mr.  Smangle's  personal  sentiments  on  the  subject, 
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than  he  would  have  displayed  had  he  been  inspecting 
a  wooden  statue,  or  a  straw-embowelled  Guy  Faux« 

'*  Well ;  will  yon  know  me  again  ?  '^  said  Mr.  Smangle, 
with  a  frown. 

«  rd  svear  to  yoa  any  Teres,  Sir/'  replied  Sam,  cheerfully. 

'*  Don't  be  impertinent  to  a  gentleman,  Sir,"  said  Mr. 
Smangle. 

**  Not  on  no  account,"  replied  Sam.  "  If  you'll  tell  me 
Ten  he  wakes,  I'll  be  upon  the  weiy  best  extra-super  be- 
haviour t "  This  observation,  having  a  remote  tendency 
to  implv  that  Mr.  Smangle  was  no  gentleman,  rather 
kindled  his  ire. 

"  Mivins  1 "  said  Mr.  Smangle,  with  a  passionate  air. 

**  What's  the  office? "  replied  that  gentleman  from  his 
couch. 

"  Who  the  devil  is  this  f eUow  ?  " 

**  Oad,"  said  Mr.  Mivins,  looking  laiily  out  from  under 
the  bed-clothes,  **  I  ought  to  ask  y<m  that.  Hasn't  he 
any  business  here  ?" 

*'  No,"  replied  Mr.  Smangle. 

'*  Then  knock  him  downstairs,  and  tell  him  not  to  pre- 
sume to  get  up  till  I  come  and  kick  him,"  rejoined  Mr. 
Mivins ;  and  with  this  prompt  advice  that  excellent  gentle- 
man again  betook  himself  to  slumber. 

The  conversationexhibiting  these  unequivocal  symptoms 
of  rather  verging  on  the  personal,  Mr.  Pickwick  deemed 
it  a  fit  point  at  which  to  interpose. 

••  Sam,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"  Sir,"  rejoined  that  gentleman. 

'*  Has  anything  new  occurred  since  last  ni^^t  ?  " 

<*  Nothin'  partickler.  Sir,"  replied  Sam,  glancing  at  Mr. 
Smangle's  whiskers ;  **  the  late  prewailance  of  a  close  and 
confined  atmosphere  has  been  rayther  favourable  to  the 
growth  of  veeds  of  an  alarmin'  and  sangvinaiy  natnr ;  but 
vith  that  'ere  exception  things  is  quiet  enough." 

'*!  shall  get  up,''  said  Mr.  Pickwick;  "give  me  some 
clean  things." 

Whatever  hostile  intentions  Mr.  Smanale  might  have 
entertained,  his  thoughts  were  speedily  diverted  by  the 
unpacking  of  the  portmanteau;  the  contents  of  which 
appeared  to  impress  him  at  once  with  a  most  favourable 
opinion,  not  only  of  Mr.  Pickwick,  but  of  Sam  also,  who, 
he  took  an  early  opportunity  of  declaring,  in  a  tone  of 
voice  loud  enough  for  that  eccentric  personage  to  overhear, 
was  a  regular  thorough-bred  original,  and  consequently 
the  veiy  man  after  his  own  heart.  As  to  Mr.  Pickwick, 
the  affection  he  conceived  for  him  knew  no  limits. 
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**  Now  is  there  anything  I  can  do  for  you,  my  dear  Sir  7  " 
said  Smangle. 

"  Nothing  that  I  am  aware  of,  I  am  obliged  to  you," 
replied  Mr.  Pickwiok. 

**  No  linen  that  you  want  sent  to  the  washerwoman's? 
I  know  a  delightful  washerwoman  outside,  that  comes  for 
my  things  twice  a  week,  and,  by  Jovel — ^how  devilish 
lucky  I — ^this  is  the  very  day  she  calls.  Shall  I  put  any 
of  those  little  things  up  with  mine  ?  Don't  say  anything 
about  the  trouble.  Confound  and  curse  it  1  if  one  gentle- 
man under  a  cloud  is  not  to  put  himself  a  little  out  of  the 
way  to  assist  another  gentleman  in  the  same  condition, 
what's  human  nature  ?  " 

Thus  spake  Mr.  Smangle,  edging  himself  meanwhile  as 
near  as  possible  to  the  portmanteau,  and  beaming  forth 
looks  of  the  most  fervent  and  disinterested  f riendsmp. 

"  There's  nothing  you  want  to  give  out  for  the  man  to 
brush,  my  dear  creature,  is  there  ?  "  resumed  Smangle. 

*'  Nothin'  whatever,  my  fine  feller,"  rejoined  Sam,  taking 
the  reply  into  his  own  mouth.  **  P'r'aps  if  vun  of  us  wos 
to  brush,  without  troubling  the  man,  it  'ud  be  more  agree- 
able for  all  parties,  as  the  schoolmaster  said  ven  the  young 
gentleman  objected  to  being  flogged  by  the  butler." 

*'  And  there's  nothing  that  I  can  send  in  my  little  box 
to  the  washerwoman's,  is  there  ?  "  said  Smangle,  turning 
from  Sam  to  Mr.  Pickwiok  with  an  air  of  some  discom- 
fiture. 

"Nothin'  whatever.  Sir,"  retorted  Sam;  "I'm  afeerd 
the  little  box  must  be  chock  full  'o  your  own  as  it  is." 

This  speech  was  accompanied  vrith  such  a  very  expres- 
sive look  at  that  particular  portion  of  Mr.  Smangle's 
attire,  by  the  appearance  of  which  the  skill  of  laundresses 
in  getting  up  gentlemen's  linen  is  generally  tested,  that 
he  was  fain  to  turn  upon  his  heel,  and,  for  the  present  at 
any  rate,  to  give  up  all  design  on  Mr.  Pickwick's  purse 
and  wardrobe.  He  accordingly  retired  in  dudgeon  to  the 
racket-ground,  where  he  made  a  light  and  wholesome 
breakfast  upon  a  couple  of  the  cigars  which  had  been 
purchased  on  the  previous  night. 

Mr.  Mivins,  who  was  no  smoker,  and  whose  account 
for  small  articles  of  chandlery  had  also  reached  down  to 
the  bottom  of  the  slate,  and  been  **  carried  over  "  to  the 
other  side,  remained  in  bed,  and,  in  his  own  words,  **  took 
it  out  in  sleep." 

After  breakfasting  in  a  small  closet  attached  to  the 
cofiee-room,  which  bore  the  imposing  title  of  the  Snuggery, 
the  temporary  inmate  of  which,  in  consideration  of  a 
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small  additional  charge,  had  the  anspeakable  advantage 
of  oyer-hearing  all  the  conversation  in  the  coffee-zoom 
aforesaid ;  and  after  despatching  Mr.  Weller  on  some 
necessary  errands,  Mr.  Pickwick  repaired  to  the  Lodge,  to 
consult  Mr.  Boker  concerning  his  futare  accommodation. 

**  Accommodation,  eh  ?  "  said  that  gentleman,  consulting 
a  large  book ;  "  plenty  of  that,  Mr.  Pickviok.  Your  chum* 
mage  ticket  will  be  on  twenty-seven,  in  the  third." 

•*  Oh,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick.    "  My  what,  did  you  say  ?  " 

**  Your  chummage  ticket,*'  replied  Mr.  Boker ;  **  you're 
up  to  that?" 

**  Not  quite,"  replied  Mr.  Pickwick,  with  a  smile. 

*<Why,"  said  Mr.  Boker,  "it's  as  plain  as  Salisbury. 
You'll  have  a  chummage  ticket  upon  Wenty-seven  in  the 
third,  and  them  as  is  in  the  room  will  be  your  chums." 

**Are  there  many  of  them?"  inquired  Mr.  Pickwick, 
dubiously. 

"Three,"  replied  Mr.  Boker. 

Mr.  Pickwick  coughed. 

**  One  of  'em's  a  parson,"  said  Mr.  Boker,  filling  up  a 
little  piece  of  paper  as  he  spoke,  "  another's  a  butcher." 

«*  Eh?  "  exdauned  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"  A  butcher,"  repeated  Mr.  Boker,  giving  the  nib  of  his 
pen  a  tap  on  the  desk  to  cure  it  of  a  dkinolination  to 
mark.  "What  a  thorough-paced  goer  he  used  to  be 
sure-lyl  You  remember  Tom  Martin,  Neddy?"  said 
Boker,  appealing  to  another  man  in  the  lodge,  who  was 
paring  tne  mud  off  his  shoes  with  a  five-and-twMity 
bladed  pocket-knife. 

"  I  should  think  so,"  replied  the  party  addressed,  with 
a  strong  emphasis  on  the  personal  pronoun. 

"  Bless  my  dear  eyes,"  said  Mr.  Boker,  shaking  his  head 
slowly  from  side  to  side,  and  gazing  abstractedly  out  of  the 
grated  window  before  him,  as  if  he  were  fondly  recalling 
some  peaceful  scene  of  his  early  youth;  "it  seems  but 
yesterday  that  he  whopped  the  coal-heaver  down  Fox- 
under-the-HiU  by  the  mkAit  there.  I  think  I  can  see 
him  now,  a-coming  up  the  Strand  between  the  two  street- 
keepers,  a  little  sobered  by  the  bruising,  with  a  patch  o' 
winegar  and  brown  paper  over  his  right  eyelid,  and  that 
'ere  lovely  bull-dog,  as  pinned  the  little  boy  arterwards,  a- 
following  at  his  heels.  What  a  rum  thing  time  is,  ain't 
it,  Neddy  ?  " 

The  gentleman  to  whom  these  observations  were  ad- 
dressed, who  appeared  of  a  taciturn  and  thoughful  cast, 
merely  echoed  the  inquiiy ;  and  Mr.  Boker,  shaking  off 
the  poetical  and  gloomy  train  of  thought  into  which  he 
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had  been  betmyed,  defloended  to  the  oommon  busineBB  of 
Uloi  and  reBumed  his  pen. 

"  Do  yon  know  what  the  thixd  gentleman  is  ?  "  inquired 
Mr.  Pickwick,  not  yery  mach  gratified  by  this  description 
of  his  future  associateB. 

"What  is  that  Simpson,  Neddy?"  said  Mr.  Boker, 
turning  to  his  companion. 

**  What  Simpson  ?  "  said  Neddy. 

"Why  him  in  twenty-seven  in  the  third,  that  this 
gentleman's  going  to  be  chummed  on." 

**Oh,  himl"  replied  Neddy:  "he's  nothing  exactly. 
He  was  a  horee  chaunter :  he's  a  leg  now." 

"Ah,  BO  I  thought,'*  rejomed  Mr.  Boker,  closing  the 
book,  and  placing  the  small  piece  of  paper  in  Mr.  Pick- 
wick's hands--"  That's  the  ticket,  Sir." 

Very  much  perplexed  by  this  summary  disposition  of 
his  person,  Mr.  Pickwick  walked  back  into  the  prison, 
revolving  in  his  mind  what  he  had  better  do.  Convinced, 
however,  that  before  he  took  any  other  steps  it  would  be 
advisable  to  see,  and  hold  personal  converse  with,  the 
three  gentlemen  with  Whom  it  was  proposed  to  quarter 
him,  he  made  the  best  of  his  way  to  the  third  flight. 

After  groping  about  in  the  gallery  for  some  time,  at- 
tempting in  the  dim  light  to  decipher  the  numbers  on  the 
different  doors,  he  at  length  appealed  to  a  potboy,  who 
happened  to  be  pursuing  Ids  morning  occupation  of  glean- 
ing for  pewter. 

"  Which  is  twenty-seven,  my  good  fellow  ?  "  said  Mr. 
Pickwick. 

"  Five  doors  farther  on,"  replied  the  potboy.  "  There's 
the  likeness  of  a  man  being  hung,  euid  smoking  a  pipe  the 
while,  chalked  outside  the  door.'" 

Guided  by  this  direction,  Mr.  Pickwick  proceeded  slowly 
along  the  gallery  until  he  encountered  the  "  portrait  of  a 
gentleman,"  above  described,  upon  whose  countenance  he 
tapped,  with  the  knuckle  of  his  fore-finger— gently  at 
first,  and  then  audibly.  After  repeating  this  process 
several  times  without  effect,  he  ventured  to  open  the 
door  and  peep  in. 

There  was  only  one  man  in  the  room,  and  he  was 
leaning  out  of  window  as  far  as  he  could  without  over- 
balancmg  himself,  endeavouring  with  great  perseverance 
to  spit  upon  the  crown  of  the  hat  of  a  personal  friend  on 
the  parade  below.  As  neither  speaking,  coughing,  sneeeing, 
knocking,  nor  any  other  ordinary  mode  of  attracting  at- 
tention, made  this  person  aware  of  the  presence  of  a 
visitor,  Mr.  Pickwick,  after  some  delay,  stepped  up  to  the 
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window,  and  pulled  him  gentiy  by  the  ooat-iail.  The 
individual  broaght  in  his  head  and  shoaldets  with  great 
swiftness,  and  surveying  Mr.  Piokwiok  from  head  to  foot, 
demanded  in  a  surly  tone  what  the— something  beginning 
with  a  capital  H — he  wanted. 

'*  I  believe, "  said  Mr.  Piokwiok,  oomiulting  his  ticket, 
**  I  believe  this  is  twenty-seven  in  the  third." 

«'  Well  ?  "  replied  the  gentleman. 

'*  I  have  oome  here  in  oonsequenoe  of  receiving  this  bit 
of  paper,"  rejoined  Mr.  Piokwiok. 

**  Hand  it  over,"  said  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Piokwiok  complied. 

**  I  think  Boker  might  have  chummed  you  somewhere 
else,"  said  Mr.  Simpson  (for  it  was  the  leg),  after  a  very 
discontented  sort  of  pause. 

Mr.  Piokwiok  thought  so  also;  but,  under  all  the 
oiroumstanoes,  he  considered  it  a  matter  of  sound  policy 
to  be  silent. 

Mr.  Simpson  mused  for  a  few  moments  after  this,  and 
then,  thrusting  his  head  out  of  the  window,  gave  a  shrill 
whistle,  and  pronounced  some  word  aloud  several  times. 
What  the  word  was,  Mr.  Pickwick  could  not  distinguish; 
but  he  rather  inferred  that  it  must  be  some  nickname 
which  distinguished  Mr.  Martin,  from  the  fact  of  a  great 
number  of  gentlemen  on  the  ground  below,  immediately 
proceeding  to  cry  "  Butcher,"  in  imitation  of  the  tone  in 
which  that  useful  class  of  society  are  wont  diumally  to 
make  their  presence  known  at  area  railings. 

Subsequent  occurrences  confirmed  the  accuracy  of  Mr. 
Pickwick's  impression ;  for,  in  a  few  seconds,  a  gentleman, 
prematurely  broad  for  his  years,  clothed  in  a  professional 
blue  jean  frock,  and  top-boots  with  circular  toes^  entered 
the  room  nearly  out  of  breath,  closely  followed  by  another 
gentleman  in  very  shabby  black,  and  a  seal-skin  cap. 
The  latter  gentleman,  who  fastened  his  coat  all  the  way 
up  to  his  chin  by  means  of  a  pin  and  a  button  alternately, 
had  a  very  coarse  red  face,  and  looked  like  a  drunken 
chaplain,  which,  indeed,  he  was. 

These  two  gentlemen  having  by  turns  perused  Mr.  Pick- 
wick's billet,  the  one  expressed  his  opinion  that  it  was  "  a 
rig,"  and  the  other  his  conviction  tliat  it  was  "a  |[a" 
£ving  recorded  their  feelmgs  in  these  very  intelligible 
terms,  the^  looked  at  Mr.  Piokwiok  and  each  other  in 
awkward  silence. 

"  It's  an  affgravating  thing,  just  as  we  got  the  beds  so 
snug,"  said  the  chaplain,  looidng  at  three  diity  mattresses, 
each  rolled  up  in  a  blanket,  whieh  oooupied  one  comer  of 
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the  room  daring  the  day,  and  formed  a  kind  of  slab,  on 
which  were  placed  an  old  cracked  basin,  ewer,  and  soap- 
dish,  of  common  yellow  earthenware,  with  a  blue  flower : 
"  Very  aggravating." 

Mr.  Maitin  expressed  the  same  opinion  in  rather  stron^r 
terms ;  Mr.  Simpson,  after  having  let  a  variety  of  expletive 
adjectives  loose  upon  society  without  any  substantive  to 
accompany  them,  tucked  up  his  sleeves,  and  began  to  wash 
the  greens  for  dinner. 

While  this  was  going  on,  Mr.  Pickwick  had  been  eyeing 
the  room,  which  was  filthily  dirty,  and  smelt  intolerably 
close.  There  was  no  vestige  of  either  carpet,  curtain,  or 
blind.  There  was  not  even  a  closet  in  it.  Unquestionably 
there  were  but  few  things  to  put  away,  if  there  had  been 
one ;  but,  however  few  in  number,  or  small  in  individual 
amount,  still  remnants  of  loaves,  and  pieces  of  cheese,  and 
damp  towels,  and  scraps  of  meat,  and  articles  of  wearing 
apparel,  and  mutilated  crockezy,  and  bellows  without 
noszles,  and  toasting-forks  without  prongs,  do  present 
something  of  an  uncomfortable  appearance  when  they 
are  scattered  about  the  floor  of  a  small  apartment,  whion 
is  the  common  sitting  and  sleeping  room  of  three  idle 
men. 

"I  suppose  this  can  be  managed  somehow,"  said  the 
butcher,  after  a  pretty  long  silence.  "  What  will  you  take 
to  go  out?" 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  replied  Mr.  Pickwick.  *'  What 
did  you  say  ?    I  hatdly  understand  you." 

**  What  will  you  take  to  be  paid  out  ?  "  said  the  butcher. 
"  The  regular  chummage  is  two-and-sizpenoe.  Will  yon 
take  three  bob  ?  " 

** — And  a  bender,"  suggested  the  clerical  gentleman. 

*<  Well,  I  don't  mind  that ;  it's  only  twopence  a-pieoe 
more,"  said  Mr.  Martin, 

**  What  do  you  say  now?  We'll  pay  you  out  for  three- 
and-sixpenoe  a  week.    Gome." 

**And  stand  a  gallon  of  beer  down,"  chimed  in  Mr. 
Simpson.    "  There." 

"  And  drink  it  on  the  spot,"  said  the  chaplain.    "  Now." 

"I  really  am  so  whoUy  ignorant  of  the  rules  of  this 
place,"  returned  Mr.  Pickwick,  **  that  I  do  not  yet  com- 
prehend you.  Can  I  live  anywhere  else?  I  tnought  I 
could  not." 

At  this  inquiry  Mr.  Martin  looked  with  a  countenance 
of  excessive  surprise  at  his  two  friends,  and  then  each 
gentleman  pointed  with  his  right  thumb  over  his  left 
shoulder.    This  action,  imperfectly  described  in  words  by 
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the  yery  feeble  term  of  **  over  the  left/'  when  performed 
by  any  namber  of  ladies  or  gentlemen  who  are  aoouBtomed 
to  act  in  unison,  has  a  vezy  graceful  and  airy  effeot ;  its 
expression  is  one  of  light  and  playful  sarcasm. 

"  Can  you  1 "  repeated  Mr.  Martin,  with  a  smile  of  pity. 

**  Well,  if  I  knew  as  little  of  life  as  that,  I'd  eat  my  hat 
and  swallow  the  buckle,"  said  the  clerical  gentleman. 

**  So  would  I,"  added  the  sporting  one,  solemnly. 

After  this  introductory  preface,  the  three  chums  in- 
formed Mr.  Pickwick  in  a  breath,  that  money  was,  in  the 
Fleet,  just  what  money  was  out  of  it ;  that  it  would  in- 
stantly procure  him  almost  anything  he  desired ;  and  that, 
supposing  he  had  got  it,  and  had  no  objection  to  spend  it, 
if  he  only  signified  his  wish  to  have  a  room  to  himself,  he 
miflht  take  possession  of  one,  furnished  and  fitted  to  boot, 
in  nalf-an-hour's  time. 

With  this,  the  parties  separated,  very  much  to  their 
mutual  satisfaction;  Mr.  Flckwick  once  more  retracing 
his  steps  to  the  lodge,  and  the  three  companions  adjourning 
to  the  coffee-room,  there  to  expend  the  five  shillings  which 
the  clerical  gentleman  had,  with  admirable  prudence  and 
foresight,  borrowed  of  him  for  the  purpoee. 

'*  I  knowed  it ! "  said  Mr.  Roker,  with  a  chuckle,  when 
Mr.  Pickwick  stated  the  object  with  which  he  had  returned. 
" Didn't  I  say  so,  Neddy? " 

The  philosophical  owner  of  the  nnlyersal  penknife 
growled  an  amrmatlye. 

"  I  knowed  you'd  want  a  room  for  yourself,  bless  you  I " 
said  Mr.  Roker.  *'  Let  me  see.  You'll  want  some  furni- 
ture. You'll  hire  that  of  me,  I  suppose?  That's  the 
reg'lar  thing." 

"  With  great  pleasure,"  replied  Mr.  Pickwick. 

**  There's  a  capital  room  up  in  the  coffee-room  flight, 
that  belonfls  to  a  Chancery  prisoner,"  said  Mr.  Boker. 
"  It'll  stand  you  in  a  pound  a-week.  I  suppose  you  don't 
mind  that?" 

*•  Not  at  an,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"  Just  step  there  with  me,"  said  Boker,  taking  up  his 
hat  with  neat  alaori^;  "the  matter's  settled  in  five 
minutes.  Lord  1  why  didn't  you  say  at  first  that  you  was 
willing  to  come  down  handsome  ?  " 

The  matter  was  soon  arranfed,  as  the  turnkey  had  fore- 
told. The  Chancery  prisoner  nad  been  there  long  enough 
to  have  lost  friends,  fortune,  home,  and  happiness,  and 
to  have  acquired  the  right  of  having  a  room  to  himself. 
As  he  laboured,  however,  under  the  slight  inconvenience 
of  often  wanting  a  morsel  of  bread,  he  eagerly  listened  to 
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Mr.  Piokwiok'8  propoBal  to  rent  the  apftrtment;  and 
readily  oovenanted  and  agreed  to  yield  him  up  the  solo 
and  nndifiturhed  possession  thereof,  in  consideration  of 
the  weekly  payment  of  twenty  killings ;  fiom  whidbt  fund 
he  furthermore  oontraoted  to  pay  out  any  person  or  persons 
that  might  be  chunmied  upon  it. 

As  they  struck  the  bargain,  Mr.  Pickwick  surveyed  him 
with  a  painful  interest.  He  was  a  tall,  gaunt,  oadayerous 
man,  in  an  old  great-coat  and  slippers,  with  sunken  cheeks, 
and  a  restless,  eager  eye.  His  lips  were  bloodless,  and 
his  bones  shaxp  and  thin.  God  help  him  1  the  iron  teeth 
of  confinement  and  privation  had  been  slowly  filing  them 
down  for  twenty  years. 

"  And  where  will  you  live  meanwhile,  Sir  ? "  said  Mr. 
Pickwick,  as  he  laid  the  amount  of  the  first  week's  rent  in 
advance  on  the  tottering  table. 

The  man  gathered  up  the  money  with  a  trembling  hand, 
and  replied  that  he  didn't  know  yet ;  he  must  go  and  see 
where  he  could  move  his  bed  to. 

**  I  am  afraid.  Sir,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  laying  his  hand 
gently  and  compassionately  on  his  arm ; — **  I  am  afraid 
you  will  have  to  live  in  some  noisy  crowded  place.  Now, 
pray,  consider  this  room  your  own  when  you  want  quiet, 
or  when  any  of  your  friends  come  to  see  you." 

'*  Friends  1 "  interposed  the  man,  in  a  voice  which 
rattled  in  his  throat.  "  I£  I  lay  dead  at  the  bottom  of 
the  deepest  mine  in  the  world,  tight  screwed  down  and 
soldered  in  my  ooffin,  rotting  in  the  dark  and  filthy  ditch 
that  drags  its  slime  along  beneath  the  foundations  of  tibia 
prison,  I  could  not  be  more  forgotten  or  unheeded  than  I 
am  here.  I  am  a  dead  man— dead  to  society,  without  the 
•pity  they  bestow  on  those  whose  souls  have  passed  to 
judgment.  Friends  to  see  m0  /  My  God  1  I  have  sunk 
from  the  prime  of  life  into  old  age  in  this  place,  and  there 
IB  not  one  to  raise  his  hand  above  my  bed,  when  I  lie  dead 
upon  it,  and  say,  *  It  is  a  blessing  he  is  gone  ( ' " 

The  excitement,  which  had  oast  an  unwonted  light  over 
the  man's  face  while  he  spoke,  subsided  as  he  concluded ; 
and,  pressing  his  withered  hands  together  in  a  hasty 
and  disordered  manner,  he  shuffled  from  the  room. 

"Bides- rather  rusty,"  said  Mr.  Boker,  with  a  smile. 
**  Ah  I  they're  like  the  elephants ;  they  feel  it  now  and 
then,  and  it  makes  'em  wild  1 " 

*  Having  made  this  deeply-sympathising  remark,  Mr. 
Boker  entered  upon  his  arrangements  with  such  eiqtedi* 
tion,  that  in  a  short  time  the  room  was  furnished  with  a 
carpet,  six  chairs,  a  table,  a  sofa  bedstead,  a  tea-kettle, 
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and  yaxiooB  small  etceteras,  on  hira,  at  ti&e  very  nasonable 
rate  of  eeven-and-twenty  ahillingi  and  tizpanoe  per  week. 

**  Now,  IB  there  anything  more,  we  can  do  for  yon  ?  " 
inquired  Mr.  Boker,  looking  round,  with  great  satiafaotion, 
and  gaily  chinking  the  first  week's  hise  in  his  closed  fist. 

**  Why,  yes,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  wha  had  been  musing 
deeply  foe  some  time.  '*  Are  there  any  people  here  who 
run  on  errands,  and  so  forth  ?  " 

'*  Outside,  do  you  mean  ?  "  inquired  Mr.  Boker. 

**  Yes ;  I  mean  who  are  able  to  go  outside.  .Not 
prisonexB." 

'*  Yes,  there  is,"  said  Boker.  **  There's  an  unfortunate 
devil,  who  has  got  a  friend  on  the  poor  side,  that's  glad  to 
do  anything  of  that  sort.  He's  feen.  running  odd  jobs, 
and  that,  for  the  last  two  months.    Shall  I  send  him  ?  " 

'*  If  you  please,"  rejoined  Mr.  Piokwiok.  "  Stay  ;«r-no. 
She  poor  side,  you  say.  I  should,  like  to  see  it ; — ^I'll  go  to 
him  myseHf." 

The  poor-side  of  a  debtors'  prison  is,  as  its  name  imports, 
that  in  which  the  most  miserable  and  abject  class  of  debtors 
are  confined.  A  prisoner  having  declared  upon  the  poor 
aide,  pays  neither  rent  nor  chummage.  His  fees,  uppn 
entering  and  leaving  the  gaol,  are  reduced  in  amount,  and 
he  becomes  entitled  to  a  share  of  some  small  quantities  of 
iood ;  to  provide  which,  a  few  obantable  persons  have, 
ttoEOi  time  to  tame,  left  trifling  legacies  in  their  wills. 
Most  of  our  readen  will  remember,  that,  until  within 
a  very  few  years  pcMt,  there  was  a  Idnd  of  iron  loage  in 
the  wall  of  the  Fleet  Prison,  within  which  was  posted 
some  man  of  hungry  looks,  who,  from  time  to  tune, 
rattleda monev-box,  and  ezelaimed,  in  a  mournful  voioe, 
**  Pray,  remember  the  poor  debtors;  pray,  remember  the 
poor  debtors."  The  receipts  of  this  box,  when  there  were 
any,  were  divided  among  the  poor  prisoners,  and  the  men 
on  the  poor  side  relieved  each  other  in  thi9  degrading  office. 

Al^ough  this  custom  has  been  abolished,  and  the  cage 
is  now  boarded  up,  the  miserable  and  destitute  condition 
of  these  unhappy  persons  remains  the  same.  We  no  longer 
suffer  them  to  appeal  at  the  prison  gates  to  the  chanty 
and  compassion  of  tha  passers-by;  but  we  still  leave 
unblotted  in  the  leaves  of  our  statute,. book,  lor  the 
reverence  and  admiration  of  sucoeeding  ages,  the  just 
and  wholesome  law  which  declares  thatu  the  aturdy  febn 
shall  be  fed  and  closed,  and  that  the  penniless  debtor 
shall  be  left  to  die  of  starvation  and  nakedness.  This  is 
no  fiction.  Not  a  week  passes  over  our  headabut,  in  every 
one  of  our  prisons  for  debt»flome  of  these  men  must  inevit- 
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ably  e:nire  In  the  Blow  agonies  of  want,  if  they  were  not 
relieyed  by  their  fellowporiBonexB. 

Taming  these  things  in  his  mind,  as  he  mounted  the 
narrow  stairoase  at  the  foot  of  which  Boker  had  left  him, 
Mr.  Pickwick  sradually  worked  himself  to  the  boUing- 
oyer  point ;  ana  so  excited  was  he  with  his  reflections  on 
this  subject,  that  he  had  burst  into  the  room  to  which  he  had 
been  directed,  before  he  had  any  distinct  recollection  either 
of  the  place  in  which  he  was,  or  of  the  object  of  his  visit. 

The  general  aspect  of  the  room  recalled  him  to  himtwlf 
at  once ;  but  he  luid  no  sooner  cast  his  eyes  on  the  figure 
of  a  man  who  had  been  brooding  over  the  dusty  fire,  than, 
letting  his  hat  fall  on  the  floor,  he  stood  perfectly  fiixed 
and  immoveable  with  astonishment. 

Yee,  in  tattered  garments,  and  without  a  ooat;  his 
oommon  calico  shirt  yellow  and  in  rags ;  his  hair  hanginff 
over  his  face ;  his  features  changed  with  sufiering,  flknd 

g inched  with  famine, — there  sat  Mr.  Alfred  Jingle ;  his 
ead  resting  upon  his  hand«  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  fire, 
and  his  whole  appearance  denoting  misery  and  dejection  1 

Near  him,  leaning  listlessly  against  the  wall,  stood  a 
strong-built  eounttyman,  flickmg  with  a  worn-out  huntins- 
whip  the  top-boot  that  adorned  his  right  foot;  his  left 
being  thrust  into  an  old  dipper.  Horses,  dogs,  and  drink 
hadbrought  him  there  pell-mell.  There  was  a  rusty  spur 
on  the  solitary  boot,  which  he  occasionally  jerked  into  the 
empty  air,  at  the  same  time  giving  the  boot  a  smart  blow, 
and  muttering  some  of  the  sounds  by  which  a  sportsman 
encourages  his  horse.  He  was  riding,  in  imagizxation, 
some  desperate  steeplechase  at  that  moment.  Poor 
wretch  1  He  never  rode  a  match  on  the  swiftest  animal 
in  his  costly  stud,  with  half  the  speed  at  which  he  had 
torn  along  the  course  that  ended  in  the  Fleet. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  room  an  old  man  was  seated 
on  a  small  wooden  box,  with  his  eyes  rivetted  on  the  floor, 
and  his  face  settled  into  an  expression  of  the  deepest  and 
most  hopdess  despair.  A  young  girl — ^his  little  grand- 
daughter---was  hanging  about  him,  endeavouring,  with  a 
thousand  childish  devices,  to  engage  his  attention;  but 
the  old  man  neither  saw  nor  heard  ner.  The  voice  that 
had  been  music  to  him,  and  the  eyes  that  had  been  light, 
fell  coldly  on  his  senses.  His  limbs  were  shaking  with 
disease,  and  the  palsy  had  fastened  on  his  mind. 

There  were  two  or  three  other  men  in  the  room,  con- 
gregated in  a  little  knot,  and  noisily  talking  among  them- 
selves. There  was  a  lean  and  haggard  woman,  too — a 
prisoner's  wife — ^who  was  watering,  with  great  solicitude. 
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the  wretched  stump  of  a  diied-up,  withered  plant,  whioh, 
it  was  plain  to  see,  could  never  send  forth  a  green  leaf 
again; — too  true  an  emblem,  perhaps,  of  the  office  she 
had  come  there  to  discharge. 

Such  were  the  objects  which  presented  themselves  to 
Mr.  Pickwick's  view,  as  he  looked  round  him  in  amase- 
ment.  The  noise  of  some  one  stumbling  hastily  into  the 
room  roused  him.  Turning  his  ejes  towards  the  door, 
they  encountered  the  new-comer;  and  in  him,  through 
all  his  rags,  and  dirt,  and  misery,  he  recognised  tiie 
familiar  features  of  Mr.  Job  Trotter. 

"  Mr.  Pickwick  t "  exclaimed  Job  aloud. 
£h  ?  '*  said  Jingle,  starting  from  his  seat 

Mr. 1    So  it  is-^ueer  place — strange  thing— serves 

me  riflht — ^very."  And  with  this  Mr.  Jingle  thrust  his 
hands  mto  the  places  where  his  trouser  pockets  used  to  be, 
and,  dropping  his  chin  upon  his  breast,  sunk  b«M»k  into  his 
ohair. 

Mr.  Pickwick  was  affected ;  the  two  men  looked  so  very 
miserable.  The  sharp  involuntaiy  glance  Jingle  had 
cast  at  a  small  piece  of  raw  loin  of  mutton,  whidi  Job 
had  brought  in  with  him,  said  more  of  their  reduced  state 
than  two  hours*  explanation  could  have  done.  He  locked 
mildly  at  Jin^e,  and  said ; — 

**  I  should  Uke  to  speak  to  you  in  private.  Will  you  step 
out  for  an  instant  ?  " 

"  Certainly,"  said  Jingle,  rising  hastily.  **  Can't  step 
far — ^no  danger  of  overwalking  yourself  here-— spike  park 
— grounds  pretty — romantic,  hut  not  extensive — open  lor 

Sublic  inspection — family  idways  in  town — housekeeper 
esperately  careful — ^very." 

"  You  have  forgotten  your  coat,"  said  Mr.  Piokvrick,  as 
they  vTalked  out  to  the  staircase,  and  closed  the  door  after 
them. 

"Bh?"  said  Jingle.  "Spout — dear  relation — uncle 
Tom — couldn't  help  it — ^must  eat,  you  know.  Wants  of 
nature — and  all  that." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

'*  Gone,  my  dear  Sir — last  coat— can't  help  it.  Lived 
on  a  pair  of  boots — whole  fortnight.  Silk  umbrella — 
ivoxy  nandle — week — ^fact — honour— nask  Job — knows 
it." 

"  Lived  for  three  weeks  upon  a  pair  of  boots  and  a  silk 
umbrella  with  an  ivoiy  handle  1 "  exclaimed  Mr.  Pick- 
wick, who  had  only  heard  of  such  things  in  shipv^recks, 
or  read  of  them  in  Constable's  Miscellany. 

**  True,"  said  Jingle,  nodding  his  head.    **  Pawnbroker's 
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Bhop-^uplioates  here — small  8uma--'-inexe  notiikig — all 
tasoalB." 

'*  Oh/'  said  Mr.  Piekwiok,  mnoh  relieyed  bythis  explana- 
tion ;  "  I  understand  you.  You  have  pawned  your  waid- 
robe." 

"Everything — Job's  too — all  shirts  gone — never  mind 
— saves  washing.  Nothing  soon — ^lie  in  bed — starve— die 
— ^Inquest — ^little  bone-house — ^poor  prisoner— oommon 
neoessaries — hush  it  up — ^gentiemen  of  the  jury — ^warden's 
tradesmen — ^keep  it  snug — ^natural  death-Hooronei's  order 
— workhouse  funeral— serve  him  right — all  over — drop 
the  curtain." 

Jingle  delivered  this  singular  summary  of  his  prospects 
in  life  with  his  accustomed  volubility,  and  with  various 
twitches  of  the  countenance  to  counteHeit  smiles.  Mr. 
Pickwick  easily  perceived  that  his  recklessness  was  as- 
sumed, and  loolong  him  full,  but  not  unkindly,  in  the 
face,  saw  that  his  eyes  were  moist  with  tears. 

**Good  fellow,"  said  Jingle,  pressing  his  hand,  and 
turning  his  head  away.  *<  Ungraceful  dog — boyish  to  exy 
—can't  help  it — bad  fever — ^weak — ill — hungry.  Deserved 
it  all ;  but  suffered  much— very."  Wholly  unable  to  keep 
up  appearances  any  longer,  and  perhaps  rendered  worse 
by  the  effort  he  had  mcboe,  the  dejected  stroller  sat  down 
on  the  stairs,  and,  covering  his  face  with  his  hands,  sobbed 
like  a  child. 

"  Come,  come,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  with  oonsiderable 
emotion,  "we'll  see  what  can  be  done  when  I  know 
all  about  the  matter.  Here,  Job; — where  is  that 
fellow  ?  " 

"Here,  Sir,"  replied  Job,  presenting  himself  on  the 
staircase.  We  have  described  him,  by-the-bye,  as  having 
deeply-sunken  eyes  in  the  best  of  times ;  in  his  present 
state  of  want  and  distress,  he  looked  as  if  those  features 
had  gone  out  of  town  altogether. 

"  Here,  Sir,"  said  Job. 

"  Gome  here.  Sir,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  trying  to  look 
stem,  with  four  large  tears  running  down  ms  waistcoat. 
"  Take  that,  Sir." 

l?ake  what?  In  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  such 
language,  it  should  have  been  a  blow.  As  the  world  runs, 
it  ought  to  have  been  a  sound,  hearty  cuff ;  for  Mr.  Pick- 
wick had  been  duped,  deceived,  and  wronged  by  the 
destitute  outcast  who  was  now  wholly  in  his  power. 
Must  we  tell  the  truth  ?  It  was  something  from  Mr. 
Pickwick's  waistcoat-pocket,  which  chinked  as  it  was 
given  into  Job's  hand :  and  the  giving  which,  somehow  or 
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other  impftrUd  a  sparkle  to  the  e3re,  and  a  swelling  to  tha 
heart  of  oar  ezoelleDt  old  friend,  as  he  harried  away. 

Sam  had  retnmed  when  Mr.  Pickwiok  reached  bis  own 
room,  and  was  inspecting  the  arrangements  that  had  been 
made  for  his  comfort,  with  a  kind  of  gnm  satisfaction 
which  was  yezy  pleasant  to  look  upon.  Having  a  decided 
objection  to  his  master's  being  tnere  at  all,  Mr.  Weller 
appeared  to  consider  it  a  high  moral  duty  not  to  appear 
too  maoh  pleased  with  anything  that  was  done,  said, 
snggested,  or  proposed. 

"  Well,  Sam,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"  Well,  Sir,'*  replied  Mr.  WeUer. 

** Pretty  comfortable  now,  eh,  Sam?" 

*'  Pretty  veil,  Sir,"  responded  Sam,  looking  roond  him 
in  a  disparaging  manner. 

"  Have  you  seen  Mr.  Tupman  and  our  other  friends  7  " 

*'Ye8,  I  have  seen  'em,  Sir,  and  they're  a^comin'  to- 
morrow, and  wos  weiy  much  surprised  to  hear  they  wam't 
to  come  to-day,"  replied  Sam. 

**  You  have  brought  the  things  I  wanted  ?  " 

Mr.  Weller  in  reply  pointed  to  various  packages  which 
he  had  arranged  as  neatly  as  he  could,  in  a  comer  of  the 
room. 

"Very  well,  Sam,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  after  a  little 
hesitation ;  **  listen  to  what  X  axngoing  to  say,  Sam." 

"  Oert'nly,  Sir,"  rejohaed  Mr.  Weller,  "  fire  avay.  Sir," 

**  I  ^ve  felt  from  the  first,  Sam,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick, 
with  much  solemnity,  **  that  this  is  not  the  place  to  bring 
a  young  man  to." 

**  Nor  an  old  'us  neither,  Sir,"  observed  Mr.  Weller. 

"You're  quitd  right,  Sam,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick;  "but 
old  men  may  come  here  through  their  own  heedlessness 
and  unsuspicion,  and  young  men  may  be  brought  here  by 
the  selfishness  of  those  they  serve.  It  is  bettcor  for  those 
young  men,  in  every  point  of  view,  that  they  should  not 
remain  here.    Do  you  understand  me,  Sam  ?  " 

"  Vy  no.  Sir,  I  do  not,"  replied  Mr.  WeUer,  doggedly, 

"  Try,  Sam,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"  Veil,  Sir,"  rejoined  Sam,  after  a  short  pause,  <*  I  thhik 
I  see  your  drift ;  and  if  I  do  see  your  drift,  it's  my  'pinion 
that  you're  a-comin'  it  a  great  deal  too  strong,  as  the 
mail-coachman  said  to  the  snow-storm,  ven  it  overtook 
him." 

I  see  you  comprehend  me,  Sam,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 
Independently  of  my  wish  that  you  should  not  be  idling 
about  a  place  like  this  for  years  to  oome,  I  feel  that  for  a 
debtor  in  the  Fleet  to  be  attended  by  his  man-servant  is  a 
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monstroiui  abflurdity.— Sam,"  said  Mr.  Piokwiok,  '<fora 
time  yon  must  leave  me.'* 

"Oh,  for  a  time,  eh?"  rejoined  Mr.  Weller,  rather 
sarcasticaUy. 

**  Yes,  for  the  time  that  I  remain  here,*'  said  Mr.  IMok- 
wiok.  **  Your  wages  I  shall  continue  to  pay.  Any  one  of 
my  three  friends  will  be  happy  to  take  you,  were  it  only 
out  of  respect  to  me.  And  if  I  ever  do  leave  this  plaoe, 
Sam,"  added  Mr.  Pickwick,  with  assumed  cheerfulness — 
**  if  I  do,  I  pledge  you  my  word  that  you  shall  return  to 
me  instantly." 

"  Now,  rfi  tell  you  wot  it  is.  Sir,"  said  Mr.  WeUer,  in  a 
grave  and  solemn  voice.  "  This  here  sort  o*  thing  von't 
do  at  all,  so  don't  let's  hear  no  more  about  it." 

"  I  am  serious,  and  resolved,  Sam,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"You  adr,  air  you.  Sir?"  inquired  Mr.  Weller,  firmly. 
"  Wery  good.  Sir ;  then  so  am  I." 

Thus  speaking,  Mr.  Weller  fixed  his  hat  on  his  head 
with  great  precision,  and  abruptly  left  the  room. 

"  Sam,"  said  Mr.  IMckwick,  calling  after  him,  "  Sam« 
Here." 

But  the  long  gallery  ceased  to  re-echo  the  sound  of  foot- 
steps.   Sam  Weller  was  gone. 

CHAPTER  XLII 

SHOWING   HOW    MR.    SAMUEL  WELLER   GOT   INTO 

DIFFICULTIES 

IN  a  lofty  room,  badly  lighted  and  worse  ventilated, 
situate  in  Portugal-street,  Lincoln's  Inn-fields,  there 
sit  nearly  the  whole  year  round,  one,  two,  three,  or  four 

Sentlemen  in  wigs,  as  the  case  may  be,  with  little  writing 
esks  before  them,  constructed  after  the  fashion  of  those 
used  by  the  judges  of  the  land,  barring  the  French  polish ; 
a  box  of  barristers  on  their  right  hand ;  an  inclosare  of 
insolvent  debtors  on  their  left ;  and  an  inclined  plane  of 
most  especially  dirty  faces  in  their  front.  These  gentle- 
men are  the  Commissioners  of  the  Insolvent  Court,  and 
the  place  in  which  they  sit  is  the  Insolvent  Court  itself. 

It  is,  and  has  been,  time  out  of  mind,  the  remarkable 
fate  of  this  Court  to  be  somehow  or  other  held  and  under- 
stood by  the  general  consent  of  all  the  destitute  shabby- 
genteel  people  in  London,  as  their  common  resort,  and 
place  of  dally  refuge.  It  is  always  full.  The  steams  of 
beer  and  spirits  perpetually  ascend  to  the  ceiling,  and, 
being  condensed  by  the  heat,  roll  down  the  wafis  lika 
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rain :  there  are  more  old  suite  of  clothes  hi  it  at  one  time, 
than  will  he  offered  for  sale  in  all  Hoondsditch  in  a 
tweWemonth;  and  more  unwashed  skine  and  grizsly 
hoards  than  all  the  pumps  and  shaving-shops  between 
Tyburn  and  Whiteohapel  oould  render  decent  between 
sunrise  and  sunset. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  any  of  these  people  haTO 
the  least  shadow  of  business  in,  or  the  remotest  connexion 
with,  the  place  they  so  indefatigably  attend.  If  they  had, 
it  would  be  no  matter  of  surprise,  and  the  singularity  of 
the  thing  would  cease  at  once.  Some  of  them  sleep  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  sitting ;  others  carry  small  portable 
dinneirs  wrapped  in  pocket  handkerchiefs  or  sticking  out 
of  their  worn-out  pockete,  and  munch  and  listen  wi^ 
equal  relish ;  but  no  one  among  them  was  erer  known  to 
have  the  slightest  personal  interest  in  any  case  that  was 
ever  brought  forward.  Whatever  they  do,  there  they  sit 
from  the  nrst  moment  to  the  last.  When  it  is  heavy  rainy 
weather,  they  all  com^  in  wet  through ;  and  at  sudh  times 
the  vapours  of  the  Court  are  like  those  of  a  fungus-pit. 

A  casual  visitor  might  suppose  this  place  to  be  a  temple 
dedicated  to  the  Genius  of  Seediness.  There  is  not  a 
messenger  or  process-server  attached  to  it,  who  wears  a 
ooat  that  was  made  for  him;  not  a  tolerably  fresh,  or 
wholesome-looking  man  in  the  whole  establishment,  ez« 
oept  a  little  white-headed  apple-faced  tipstaff,  and  even 
he,  like  an  ill-conditioned  cherry  preserved  in  brandy, 
seems  to  have  artificially  dried  and  withered  up  into  a 
state  of  preservation,  to  which  he  can  lay  no  natural 
claim.  The  very  barristera*  wigs  are  ill-powdered,  and 
their  curls  lack  orispnees. 

But  the  attorneys,  who  sit  at  a  large  bare  table  below 
the  Oommissionera,  are,  after  all,  the  greatest  curiosities. 
The  professional  establishment  of  the  mor»  opulent  of 
these  gentlemen,  consiste  of  a  blue  bag  and  a  boy: 
generalW  a  youth  of  the  Jewish  persuasion.  They  have 
no  fixed  offices,  their  legal  business  being  transacted  in 
the  parlours  of  public-houses,  or  the  yards  of  prisons, 
whither  they  repair  in  crowds,  and  canvass  for  customers 
after  the  manner  of  omnibus  cads.  They  an  of  a  greasy 
and  mildewed  appeaianoe;  and  if  they  can  be  said  to 
have  any  vices  at  all,  perhaps  drinking  and  cheating  are 
the  most  conspicuous  among  them.  Their  residences  are 
usually  on  the  outekirte  of  **the  Rules,"  chiefly  lying 
within  a  circle  of  one  mile  from  the  obelisk  \n  St.  George's 
Fields.  Their  looks  are  not  prepossessing,  and  their 
mannen  are  peculiar. 
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Mr.  Solomon  Pell,  one  of  tliia  learned  body,  waa  a  £afc, 
flabby,  pale  man,  in  a  snrtont  which  looked  green  one 
minute,  and  brown  tihe  next,  with  a  velvet  ooUarof  the 
saane  ohameledn  tints.  His  forehead  was  narrow,  his  faoe 
wide,  his  head  large,  and  his  ndee  all  on  one  side,  as  if 
Nature,  indignant  with  the  propensities  she  observed  in 
him  in  his  birth,  had  given  it  an  angry  tweak  whioh  it 
had  never  reoovesed.  Being  short-neoked  and  asthmatio, 
however,  he  respired  principally  through  this  feature ;  so, 
perhaps,  what  it  wanted  in  ornament  it  made  up  in  use- 
fulness. 

"  I'm  sure  to  bring  him  through  it,"  said  Mr.  PelL 

**  Are  you  though  ? "  replied  the  person  to  whom  the 
assuranoe  was  pledged; 

**  Certain  sure,"  replied  Pell ;  "  but  if  he'd  gone  to  any 
irregular  practitioner,  mind  you,  I  wouldn't  have  answered 
for  the  consequences." 

*'  Ah  1 "  said  the  otiier,  with  open  mouth; 

*(No,  that  I  wouldn't,"  said  Mr.  Pell ;  and  he  pursed 
up  his  lips,  frowned,  and  shook  his  head  mysteriously. 

Now  the  place  where  this  discourse  occurred,  wae  the 
public-house  just  opposite  to  the  Insolvent  Court ;  and 
the  person  with  whom  it  was  held  was  no  other  than  the 
elder' ^.  Weller,  who  hadoome  there  to  comfort  and 
console  a  friend,  whose  petition  to  be  discharged  under 
the  Act  was  to  be  that  day  heard,  and  whose  attorney  he 
was  at  that  nioment  consulting. 

**  And  vere  is  George  ?  "  inc[uired  the  old  gentleman. 

Mr  Pell  jerked  his  head  m  the  direction  of  a  back 
parlou'r,  whither  Mr.  Weller  at  onoe  repairing,  was  im- 
mediately greeted  in  the  warmest  and  most  flattering 
manner  by  some  half-dozen  of  his  professional  brethren, 
in  token  of  their  gratification  at  lus  arrlvaL  The  insolvent 
gentleman,  who  had  dontrsnted  a  speculative  but  im- 
prudent passion  for  horfaing  long  stages,  which  had  led  to 
his  present  embarrassments,  looksa  extremely  well,  and 
was  soothing  the  excitement  of  his  feelings  with  shrimpe 
and  porter. 

The  salutation  between  Mr.  Weller  and  his  friends  was 
strictly  confined  to  the  freemasonry  of  the  orafib^  consist- 
ing of  a  jerking  round  of  the  right  wrist,  anA  a  tossing  of 
the  little  finger  into  the  air  at  the  same  time.  We  onoe 
knew  two  famous  coachmen  (they  are  dead  now,  poor 
fellows)  who  were  twins,  and  between  whom  an  unafieoted 
and  devoted  attachment  existed.  They  passed  each  other 
on  the  Dover  road  every  day,  for  twenty-four  years,  never 
exchanging  any  other  greeting  than  this ;  and  yet,  when 
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one  died,  the  other  opined  away,  and  eoon  afterwafda 
followed  himl 

"  Veil,  Qeorge/'  aaid  Mr.  Weller,  senior,  taking  off  his 
upper  ooat,  and  seating  himself  with  his  aocustomed 
gravity.    "  How  is  it  ?    All  right  behind,  and  full  inside  ?  '* 

**  All  right,  old  feller,*'  replied  the  embarrassed  gentle- 
man. 

**  Is  the  grey  mate  made  over  to  any  body  ?  '*  inquired 
'Mx.  Weller,  anxiously. 

George  nodded  in  the  affirmatite. 

*•  Veil,  that's  aU  right,"  said  Mr.  Weller.  "  Ooaoh  taken 
oareon,  also?" 

«  Oon-signed  in  a  safe  quarter,"  replied  George,  wringing 
the  heads  off  half-a^osen  shrimps,  and  swallowing  wem 
without  any  more  ado. 

"  Wery  good,  wery  good,"  said  Mr.  Weller.  *'  Always  see 
t6  the  draff  yen  you  go  down  hill.  Is  the  vay-biU  all  oleas 
and  straight  tofet^  ?  " 

**  The  schedule.  Sir,"  said  Pell,  guessing  at  Mr.  Weller's 
meaning,  **  the  schedule  is  as  pUin  and  satisfactory  as 
pen  and  ink  can  make  it." 

Mr.  Weller  nodded  in  a  manner  which  bespoke  his 
inward  approval  of  these  arrangements ;  and  then,  turning 
to  Mr.  PeU,  said,  pointing  to  ms  friend  George, — 

**  Yen  do  you  take  his  cloths  off  ?  " 

"Why,"  replied  Mr.  Pell,  '*he  stands  third  on  the 
led  list,  and  I  should  think  it  would  be  his  tnniiin' 
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about  haif-an-hour.  I  told  my  clerk  to  come  over  and 
tell  us  when  there  was  a  chance." 

Mr.  Weller  surveyed  the  attorney  from  head  to  foot 
with  great  admiration,  and  said  emphaMoally, — 

••  And  what'n  you  take,  Sir  ?  " 

"Why,   really,"  replied  Mr.  Pell,  "you're    very ^ 

Upon  my  word  and  honour,  I'm  not  in  the  habit  of . 

It  s  so  very  early  m  the  morning,  that,  actually,  I  am 
almost——.  Well,  you  may  bring  me  three  penn'orth  of 
rum,  my  dear." 

The  officiating  damsel,  who  had  anticipated  the  order 
before  it  was  given,  set  the  glass  of  spirits  before  Pell,  and 
retired. 

"Gentlemen,"  said  Mr.  Pell,  looking  round  upon  the 
oompcmy.  "  Success  to  your  friend.  I  don't  Hke  toboas^ 
p^entiemen ;  it's  not  my  way ;  but  I  can't  help  sa3ringj  that, 
if  your  friend  hadn't  been  fortunate  enough  to  fall  into  the 

hands  that but  I  won't  say  what  I  was  going  to  say. 

Gentlemen,  my  service  to  you."  Having  emptied  the 
glass  in  a  twinkling,  Mr.  PeU  smacked  his  lips,  and  looked 
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oompLacenttyronnd  on  the  aisembled  ooadhmen,  who  ovi- 
dently  regaMed  him  as  a  speoioB  of  divinity. 

«« Let  me  see,"  said  the  legal  authority^**  What  was  I 
a4»ying,  gentlemen  ?  " 

*<  I  think  you  was  remarkin*  as  yon  wouldn't  have  no 
objection  to  another  o'  the  same,  Sir,"  said  Ifr.  Weller, 
with  grave  faoetiousness. 

*«  Ha,  ha  1 "  laughed  Mr.  Pell.  '*  Not  bad,  not  bad.  A 
professional  man,  too!    At  this  time  of  the  morning  it 

would  be  rather  too  good  a .    Well,  I  don't  know,  my 

dear^-you  may  do  tlukt  again,  if  you  please.    Hem  1 " 

This  last  sound  was  a  solemn  and  dignified  oough,  in 
whioh  Mr.  Pell,  observing  an  indecent  tendency  to  mirth 
in  some  of  his  auditors,  considered  it  due  to  himself  to 
indulge. 

*'  The  late  Lord  Ohanoellor,  gentlemen,  was  very  fond 
of  me,"  said  Mr.  Pell. 

**And  wery  creditable  in  him,  too,"  interposed  Mr. 
Weller. 

**Hear,  hear,"  assented  Mr.  Pell's  client.  "Why 
shouldn't  he  be?" 

**  Ah — why,  indeed  t "  said  a  veiy  red-faced  man,  who 
had  said  nothing  yet,  and  who  looked  extremely  unlikely 
to  say  anything  more.    "  Why  shouldn't  he  ?  " 

A  murmur  of  assent  van  through  the  company. 

**  I  remember,  gentlemen,"  said  Mr.  Pell,  *'  dining  with 
him  on  one  occasion ; — there  was  only  us  two,  but  eveiy 
thing  as  splendid  as  If  twenW  people  had  been  expected ; 
the  great  seal  on  a  dumb  waiter  at  his  right  hand,  and  a 
man  in  a  bag-wig  and  suit  of  armour  guarding  the  mace 
with  a  drawn  sword  and  silk  stockings,  which  is  perpetu- 
ally done,  gentlemen,  night  and  day ;  when  he  said, '  Pell,' 
he  said ;  *  no  false  delicacy,  Pell,  xou're  a  man  of  talent ; 
you  can  get  any  body  through  the  Insolvent  Oourt,  Pell ; 
and  your  country  should  be  proud  of  yon.'  Those  were 
his  veiy  words. — *  My  Lord,'  I  said,  '  you  flatter  me.*— 
*  Pell,'  he  said.  *  if  I  do,  I'm  damned.' " 

"  Did  he  say  that  ?  "  inquired  Mr.  Weller. 

••  He  did,"  replied  Pell. 

'*  Vel,  then,"  said  Mr.  Weller,  **  1  say  Parliament  ought 
to  ha'  took  it  up ;  and  if  he'd  been  a  poor  man,  they  would 
ha'  done  it." 

**But,  my  dear  friend,"  argued  Mr.  Pelli  '*it  was  in 
confidence." 

"  In  what  ?  "  said  Mr.  Weller. 

"In  confidence." 

**0h!  wezy  good/'  replied  Mr.  Weller,  after  a  little 
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xefleotlon.  '*  If  he  damned  hia-self  in  oonfidenoe,  o*  oouxse 
that  was  another  thing." 

«  Of  course  it  was/*  said  Mr.  Pell.  <*The  distinotion's 
obvious,  you  will  perceive." 

**  Alters  the  case  entirely,"  said  Mr.  Weller.  <*  Go  on, 
Sir." 

<*  No ;  I  will  not  go  on,  Sir,"  said  Mr.  Pell,  in  a  low  and 
serious  tone.  "  You  have  reminded  me.  Sir,  that  this  con- 
versation was  private— private  and  confidential,  gentle- 
men. Gentlemen,  I  am  a  professional  man.  It  may  be 
that  I  am  a  good  deal  looked  up  to,  in  my  profession — ^it 
may  be  that  I  am  not.  Most  people  know.  I  say  nothing. 
Observations  have  already  been  made,  in  this  room,  in- 
jurious to  the  reputation  of  my  noble  friend.  You  will 
excuse  me,  gentlemen ;  I  was  imprudent.  I  feel  that  I 
have  no  right  to  mention  this  matter  without  bis  concur- 
rence. Thank  you,  Sir;  thank  you."  Thus  delivering 
himself,  Mr.  PeU  thrust  his  hands  into  his  pockets,  and, 
frowning  grimly  around,  rattled  three-hi^fpence  with 
terrible  determination. 

This  virtuous  resolution  had  scarcely  been  formed,  when 
the  boy  and  the  blue  bag,  who  were  inseparable  com- 
panions, rushed  violently  into  the  room,  and  said  (at 
least  the  boy  did ;  for  the  blue  bag  took  no  part  in  tne 
announcement)  that  the  ease  was  coming  on  directly. 
The  intelligence  was  no  sooner  received  than  the  whole 
party  hurried  across  the  street,  and  began  to  fiaht  their 
way  into  Oourt — a  preparatory  ceremony,  which  has  been 
calculated  to  occupy,  in  ordinary  cases,  from  twenty-five 
minutes  to  thirty. 

Mr.  Weller  being  stout,  cast  himself  at  once  into  the 
crowd,  vtrith  the  desperate  hope  of  ultimately  turning  up 
in  some  place  which  would  suit  him.  His  success  was 
not  quite  eanal  to  his  expectations,  for  having  neglected 
to  take  his  hat  off,  it  was  knocked  over  his  eyes  by  some 
unseen  person,  upon  whose  toes  he  had  alighted  with  con- 
siderable force.  Apparently  this  individual  regretted  his 
impetuosity  immediately  afterwards,  for,  muttering  an 
indistinct  exclamation  of  surprise,  he  dragged  the  old  man 
out  into  the  hall,  and,  after  a  violent  straggle,  released 
his  head  and  face. 

"  Samivel  t "  exclaimed  Mr.  Weller,  when  he  was  thus 
enabled  to  behold  his  rescuer. 

Sam  nodded. 

«  You're  a  dutiful  and  affectionate  little  boy,  you  are, 
ain*t  you  ?  "  said  Mr.  Weller,  '*  to  come  a-bonnetin'  your 
father  in  his  old  age." 
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"How  should  I  know  who  you  woe?*'  responded  tho 
son.  **  Do  YOU  s'pose  I  wos  to  tell  yon  by  the  weight  o' 
your  foot  ?*'^ 

**  Veil,  that's  wery  true,  Sammy/*  replied  Mr.  WelleXi 
mollified  at  once;  '*but  wot  are  you  a-doin*  on  here? 
Your  gov'nor  can't  do  no  good  here,  Sammy.  They  yont 
pass  that  weidiot ;  they  yon*t  pass  it,  Sammy.*'  And  Mr. 
Weller  shook  his  head  with  legal  solemnity. 

**Wot  a  jDcrwerse  old  file  it  IbI"  exclaimed  Sam, 
"alyays  a  gom*  on  about  werdiots  and  alleybia,  and  that. 
Who  said  anything  about  the  werdict  ? ' 

Mr.  Weller  made  no  reply,  but  once  more  shook  his  head 
most  learnedly. 

<•  Leave  ofi  rattlin*  that  *ere  nob  o'  yoom,  if  you 
don't  want  it  to  oome  ofi  the  springs  altogether,"  said 
Sam  impatiently,  "  and  behave  reasonable.  I  vent  all 
the  yay  down  to  the  Markis  o*  Granby  arter  you  last 
night." 

**  Did  joxL  see  the  Majrchionness  o'  Granby,  Sammy  ?  ** 
inquired  Mr.  Weller,  with  a  sigh. 

**  Yea,  I  did,*'  replied  Sam. 

*'  How  was  the  dear  oreetur  lookin*  ?  ** 

V  Wery  queer,"  said  Sam.  "  I  think  she's  a-injnrin' 
herself  gradivally  vith  too  much  o'  that  *ere  pine-apple 
rum,  and  other  strong  medicines  o'  the  same  natur." 

**You  don't  mean  that,  Sammy?"  said  the  senior, 
earnestly. 

**  I  do,  indeed,**  replied  the  junior. 

Mr.  Weller  seized  his  8on*s  hand,  clasped  it,  and  let  it 
falL  There  was  an  expression  on  his  countenance  in 
doing  so — ^not  of  dismay  or  apprehension,  but  partaking 
more  of  the  sweet  and  gentle  character  of  hope.  A  gleam 
of  resignation,  and  even  of  cheerfulness,  passed  over  his 
face  t<M,  as  he  slowly  said — '*  I  ain't  quite  certain,  Sammy ; 
I  wouldn't  like  to  say  I  wos  altogether  positive,  in  case  of 
any  subsekent  disappintment,  bat  I  rayther  think,  my 
boy— I  rayther  think  that  the  shepherd's  got  the  liver 
oomplaint  1 " 

"  Does  he  look  bad  ?  **  inquired  Sam. 

«He*s  uncommon  p^Le"  replied  his  father,  "*ce]^t 
about  the  nose,  vioh  is  redder  than  ever.  His  appetite  is 
wery  so-so,  but  he  imbibes  wunderful." 

Some  thoughts  of  the  rum  appeared  to  obtrude  them- 
selves on  Mr.  Weller's  mind  as  ne  said  this,  for  he  looked 
gloomy  and  thoughtful ;  but  vexy  shortly  recovered,  as  was 
testified  by  a  peneot  alphabet  of  winks,  in  which  he  was 
only  wont  to  indulge  when  particularly  pleased. 
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*^yell,  now,"  said  Bam,  "about  my  affair.  Just  open 
^hem  ean  o'  yonm,  and  don't  say  nothin^  till  I*ve 
done.'*  With  his  brief  preface,  Sam  related,  as  suo- 
oinotiy  as  he  eould,  the  last  memorable  conversation  he 
had  had  -with  Mr.  Pickwick. 

**  Stop  there  by  himself,  poor  oreetur  I  '*  exclaimed  the 
elder  Mr.  Weller,  **  without  nobody  to  take  his  partt  It 
oan*t  be  done,  Samivel,  it  can't  be  done." 

'*0'  course  it  can't,"  asserted  Sam;  **I  know'd  that 
alore  I  came." 

*■  Vy,  they'll  eat  him  up  alive,  Sammy,"  exclaimed  BCr. 
Weller. 

Sam  nodded  his  concurrence  in  tiie  opinion. 

"He  goes  in  rayther  i«W|  Sammy ,^'  said  Mr  Weller 
metaphorically,  **  and  he'll  come  out  ddne  so  ex-ceedin' 
blown,  that  bis  most  formltiar  friends  won't  know  him. 
Bocbst  pigeon's  nothin'  to  it,  Sammy." 

Again  Sam  Weller  nodded. 

"It  oughtn't  to  be,  Samivel,"  said  Mr  Weller,  gravely. 

"  It  mustn't  be,"  said  Sam. 

"  Oert'nly  not,"  said  Mr  WeUer. 

«•  Veil  now,"  said  Sam,  "  you've  been  a-propheeyin'  avay 
wery  fine,  like  a  red-faced  Nixon,  as  the  sixpenny  books 
gives  picters  on." 

"  who  wos  he,  Sammy  ?  "  inquired  Mr.  Weller. 

"Never  mind  who  he  was,"  retorted  Sam;  "he  wam't 
a  coachman,  that's  enough  for  you." 

"I  know'd  a  ostler  o'  that  name,"  said  Mr.  Weller, 
musing. 

>"  It  wam't  Urn,"  said  Sam.  "  This  here  gen'l'm'n  was 
a  piophet." 

"  Wof  s  a  prophet  ?  "  inquired  Mr  Weller,  looking  sternly 
on  his  son. 

"  Vy,  a  man  as  tells  what's  a-goin'  to  happen,"  replied 
'Sam. 

"I  wish  I'd  know'd  him,  Sammy,"  said  Mr  Weller. 
"  Fr'aps  he  might  ha'  throw'd  a  small  light  on  that  'ere 
liver  complaint  as  we  wos  a-speakin'  on  }u8t  now.  Hows'- 
ever  if  he's  dead,  and  ain't  left  the  bisness  to  nobody, 
there's  an  end  on  it.  Go  on,  Sammy/'  said  Mr  Weller, 
with  a  sigh. 

"  Veil,*' said  Sam, "  you've  been  a-prophesyin'  avay  about 
wot'U  happen  to  the  gov'nor  if  he's  left  alone.  Don't  you 
see  any  vay  o'  takin'  care  on  him  ?  " 

"^NO)  Idon't,  Sammy,"  said  Mr  WeUer,  with  a  reflec^ve 
visage. 

No  vay  at  all  ?  "  inquired  Sam. 
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**  No  Tay,"  said  Mr.  Waller,  **  imlen">-and  a  gleam  of 
intelligenoe  lighted  up  his  conntenanoe  as  he  aank  his 
voice  %o  a  whisper,  and  applied  his  mouth  to  the  ear  of  his 
ofispring — "  umess  it  is  getting  him  out  in  a  tum-up  bed- 
stead, unbeknown  to  the  tuinkeys,  Sammy,  or  dressin' 
him  up  like  an  old  'ooman  vith  a  green  wail.** 

Sam  Weller  reoeived  both  of  these  sugaestions  with  un- 
expected contempt,  and  again  propounded  his  question. 

*<  Ko,"  said  the  <Ad.  gentleman ;  **  if  he  von't  let  you  stop 
there,  I  see  no  vay  at  all.  It's  no  thoroughfare,  Sammy 
—no  thoroughfare.'* 

«*  WeU  then,  I'll  teU  you  wot  it  is,"  said  Sam,  •*  I'll 
trouble  you  for  the  loan  of  five-and-tweniy  pound." 

"  Wot  good'U  that  do  ?  "  inquired  Mr.  Weller. 

**  Never  mind,"  replied  Sam.  "  P'r'ape  you  may  ask  for 
it  five  minits  artervards ;  p'r'ans  I  may  say  I  von't  pay, 
and  out  up  rough.  You  von't  think  o'  arrestin'  your  own 
son  for  the  money,  and  sendin'  him  ofE  to  the  Fleet,  will 
you,  you  unnat'ral  wagabone  ?  " 

At  this  reply  of  Sam's,  the  father  and  son  exchanged 
a  complete  cioae  of  sly  telegraphic  nods  and  gestures,  after 
which,  the  elder  Mr.  Weller  sat  himself  down  on  a  stone 
step,  and  laughed  tiU  he  was  purple. 

**  Wot  a  old  image  it  is  I "  exclaimed  Sam,  indignant  at 
this  loss  of  time.  **  What  are  you  a-settin'  down  there 
for,  oonwertin'  your  face  into  a  street-door  knocker,  ven 
there's  so  much  to  be  done.    Vere's  the  money  ?  " 

**  In  the  boot,  Sammy,  in  the  boot,"  replied  Mr.  Weller, 
composing  his  features.    **  Hold  my  hat,  Sanmiy." 

Havinff  divested  himself  of  this  inoumfaEance,  Mr.  Weller 
gave  his  body  a  sudden  wrench  to  one  side,  and,  by  a  dex- 
terous twist,  contrived  to  get  his  right  hand  into  a  moet 
capacious  pocket,  from  whence,  after  a  great  deal  of  pant- 
ing and  exertion,  he  extricated  a  pocket-book  of  the  large 
octavo  size,  fastened  by  a  huge  leather  strap.  From 
thence  he  drew  forth  a  couple  of  whip-lashes,  three  or 
four  buckles,  a  little  sample-bag  of  com,  and  finally  a 
smaU  roll  of  veiy  dirty  bank-notes,  from  which  he  sele^ed 
the  required  amount,  which  he  handed  over  to  Sam. 

•<  And  now,  Sammy,"  said  the  old  gentleman,  when  the 
whip-lashes,  and  the  buckles,  and  the  sample,  had  been 
all  put  back,  and  the  book  once  more  deposited  at  the 
bottom  of  the  same  pocket,  "Now,  Sammy,  I  know  a 
gen'l'm'n  here,  as'U  do  the  rest  o'  tiie  bisness  for  us,  in 
no  time — a  hmb  o'  the  law,  Sammv,  as  has  got  brains 
like  the  frogs,  dispersed  all  over  his  body,  and  reaohin'  to 
the  wery  tips  of  his  fingers ;  a  friend  of  the  Lord  Ohanoel- 
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lonhip^s,  Sammy,  who'd  only  have  to  tell  him  what  he 
wanted,  and  he*d  look  you  up  for  life,  if  that  wos  all." 

**  I  say,"  said  Sam,  **  none  o'  that.*' 

"  None  o'  wot  ?  **  inquired  Mr.  Weller. 

*^  Vy,  none  0'  tiiem  unconstitootional  ways  o'  doin'  it*'* 
retorted  Sam.  **The  haye-his-oaroase,  next  to  the  per- 
petual motion,  is  vun  o'  the  blessedest  things  as  wos  ever 
made.    I've  read  that  'ere  in  the  newspapers  wery  often." 

*<Well,  wot'8  that  got  to  do  vith  it?"  inquued  Mr. 
WeUer." 

**Ju8t  this  here,"  said  Sam,  **that  I'll  patronise  the 
inwention,  and  go  in,  that  yay.  No  visperin's  to  the 
Ohanoellorship-^I  don't  like  the  notion.  It  mayn't  be 
altogether  safe,  vith  reference  to  the  gettin'  out  agin." 

Deferring  to  his  son's  feeling  upon  this  point,  Mr. 
Weller  at  once  sought  the  erudite  Solomon  Pell,  and  ac- 
quainted him  with  his  desire  to  issue  a  writ  instantly  for 
the  sum  of  twenty-five  pounds,  and  costs  of  process,  to  be 
executed  without  delay  upon  the  body  of  one  Samuel 
Weller;  the  charges  thereby  incurred,  to  be  paid  in  ad- 
vance to  Solomon  Pell. 

The  attorney  was  in  high  glee,  for  the  embarrassed 
ooaoh-horser  was  ordered  to  be  oischarged  forthwith.  He 
highly  approved  of  Sam's  attachment  to  his  master;  de- 
olarea  that  it  strongly  reminded  htm  of  his  own  feelings 
of  devotion  to  his  friend,  the  Ohancellor ;  and  at  once  led 
the  elder  Mr.  Weller  down  to  the  Temple,  to  swear  the 
affidavit  of  debt,  which  the  bov,  with  the  assistance  of 
tiie  blue  ba^,  had  drawn  up  on  the  spot. 

Meanwhile  Sam,  having  oeen  formally  introduced  to  the 
whito-washed  gentleman  and  his  friends,  as  the  offspring 
of  Mr.  Weller,  of  the  Belle  Sauvage,  was  treated  with 
marked  distinction,  and  invitod  to  regale  himself  with 
them  in  honour  of  the  occasion — an  invitation  which  he 
was  by  no  means  backward  in  accepting. 

The  mirth  of  gentlemen  of  this  class  is  of  a  grave  and 
quiet  character  usually ;  but  the  present  instance  was  one 
of  peculiar  festivity,  and  they  relaxed  in  proportion.  Aftor 
some  rather  tumultuous  toasting  of  the  Chief  Oommis- 
sioner  and  Mr.  Solomon  PeU,  who  had  that  day  displayed 
such  trandscendent  abilities,  a  mottled-faced  gentleman 
in  a  blue  shawl  proposed  that  somebody  should  sing  a 
song.  The  obvious  suggestion  was,  that  the  mottled-faced 
gentleman,  being  anxious  for  a  song,  should  sing  it  him- 
self ;  but  tills  the  mottled-faced  gentleman  sturdily,  and 
somewhat  offensively,  declined  to  do ;  upon  which,  as  is 
not  unusual  in  such  oases,  a  rather  angry  colloquy  ensued. 
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**  Qantlemen,"  said  the  ooaeh-horaer,  **iKttter  than  dii- 
turb  the  harmony  of  this  deUghtfal  oooanoni  perhaps 
Mr.  Samuel  Weller  will  oblige  the  company." 

**  Baly»  gentlemen,"  said  Sam,  '*  I'm  not  wery  mnoh  in 
the  habit  o'  singin'  vithoat  the  instrunent ;  but  anythin' 
for  a  quiet  life,  as  the  man  said  ven  he  took  the  sitivation 
at  the  light-house." 

With  this  prelude,  Mr.  Samuel  Weller  burst  at  onoe  into 
the  following  wild  and  beautiful  legend,  whioh,  under  the 
impression  that  it  is  not  generally  known,  we  take  the 
liberty  of  quoting.  We  would  beg  id  oali  paitioular  atten- 
tion to  the  monosyllable  at  the  end  of  the  seoond  and 
fourth  lines,  whioh  not  only  enables  the  singer  to  take 
breath  at  those  points,  but  greatly  assists  the  metre, 

l^omance 


Bold  Torpin  yunoe,  on  HouiibIow  Heath, 

His  bold  mare  Bess  bestrode — er ; 

Yen  there  he  see'd  the  Bishop's  coaoh 

A-comiu'  along  the  road — er. 

So  he  gallops  close  to  the  'orse's  legs. 

And  he  oUps  his  head  vithhi ; 

And  the  Bishop  says  '  *  Sore  as  eggs  is  eggs, 

Thifl  here's  the  bold  Turpin  I " 

(CHOBUa)    And  the  Bishop  says,  "  Sure  cu  eggs  is  eggs, 
This  here  s  the  bold  Twrpin!" 


Sajrs  Torpin,  "  Ton  shall  eat  your  words, 
With  a  sarse  of  leaden  bul— let " ; 
So  he  puts  a  pistol  to  his  mouth. 
And  be  fires  it  down  his  gal — ^tet. 
The  coachman,  he  not  Uun'  the  job. 
Set  off  at  a  ftdl  gal-lop, 
But  Dick  put  a  couple  of  balls  in  his  nob^ 
And  perwailed  on  mm  to  stop 

(OROBtTB,  sevreastiefdl/y. )  But  Ditk  put  a  couple  qfhaUs  in  his  nofr, 

And  peruxUisd  en  him  to  stop, 

*'  I  maintain  that  that  'ere  song's  personal  to  the  cloth," 
said  the  mottled-faced  gentleman,  interrupting  it  at  this 
point.    **  I  demand  the  name  o'  that  oocbohman." 

"Nobody  know'd,"  replied  Sam.  '*He  hadn't  got  his 
card  in  his  pocket." 

"  I  object  to  the  introduotion  o'  politioe,"  said  the  mottled- 
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faced  gentiemoA.  '*  I  submit  that,  In  the  present  company, 
that  'ere  song's  political ;  and,  wot's  muon  the  same,  iinat 
it  ain't  true.  I  say  that  that  ooachman  did  not  run  avay ; 
but  that  he  died  game — ^game  as  pheasants ;  and  I  wpn't 
hear  nothin'  said  to  the  contrairey." 

As  the  mottled-fsiced  gentleman  spoke  with  great  energy 
and  determination,  and  as  the  opinions  of  tne  company 
seemed  divided  on  the  subject,  it  iuireatened  to  give  rise  to 
fresh  altercation,  when  Mr.  Weller  and  Hr.  Pell  moat 
opportunely  arrived. 

"  All  right,  Sammy,"  said  Mr.  Weller. 

"  The  officer  will  be  here  at  four  o'oock,"  said  Mr.  Pell. 
"  I  suppose  you  won't  run  away  meanwhile— eh  ?  Ha  1  ha  I " 

"  P'r'aps  my  cruel  pa  'uU  relent  afore  that,"  replied  Sam, 
with  a  broad  grin. 

"  Not  I,"  said  the  elder  Mr.  Weller. 

<*  Do,"  said  Sam. 

**  Not  on  no  account,"  replied  the  inexorable  creditor. 

"  m  give  bi)ls  for  the  amount  at  sixpence  a  month,"  said 
Sam. 

"  I  won't  take  'em,"  said  Mr.  Weller. 

**  Ha,  ha,  ha !  very  good,  very' good,"  said  Mr.  Solpmon 
Pell,  who  was  making  out  his  little  bill  of  costs ;  "  a  very 
amusing  incident  indeed.  Benjamin,  copy  that,"  and  Mr. 
Pell  smiled  again,  as  he  called  Mr.  WeUer's  attention  to 
the  amount. 

*'  Thank  you,  thcmk  you,'*  said  the  professicmal  gentle- 
man, taking  up  another  of  the  greasy  notes  as  Mr.  Weller 
took  it  from  the  pocket-book.  "  Three  ten  and  one  ten  is 
five.  Much  obliged  to  you,  Mr.  WeUer.  Your  son  is  a 
most  deserving  young  man,  very  much  so  indeed,  Sir. 
It's  a  very  pleasant  trut  in  a  young  man's  cha^cter — very 
much  so,"  added  Mr.  PeU,  smiling,  /smoothly  round}  as  he 
buttoned  up  the  money. 

*'  Wot  a  game  it  is  t "  said  the  elder  Mr.  WeUer,  with  a 
chuckle.    '*  A  regular  prodi^  son  I " 

*'  Prodigal— prodigal  soxl  Sir,"  suggested  Mr.iP.ell,  mildly. 

••  Never  mind.  Sir,"  said  Mr.  WSer,  with  dignity.  "  I 
know  wot's  o'clock.  Sir.    Ven  I  don't,  I'll  ask  you.  Sir." 

By  the  time  the  officer  arrived,  ,Sam  had  made  himself 
so  extremely  popular,  that  tlie  congregated  gentlemen 
determined  to  see  him  to  pnson  in  a  bo^y.  So  ofi  they 
set ;  the  plaintiff  and  defendant  walking  arm-in-arm,  the 
officer  in  front,  and  eight  stout  coachmen  bringing  up  the 
rear.  At  Serjeants'  inn  CoSee-house  the  whole  party 
halted  to  refresh ;  and,  the  legal  arrangements  being  com- 
pleted, the  procession  moved  on  again. 

37 
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Some  little  commotion  was  oooaaioned  in  Fleet  Street 
by  the  pleasantry  of  the  eight  gentlemen  in  the  flank, 
who  persevered  in  walUng  four  abreast ;  and  it  was  also 
found  necessary  to  leave  the  mottled-faced  gentleman 
behind,  to  fight  a  ticket-porter,  it  being  arranged  that  his 
friends  should  caU  for  him  as  they  came  back.  Nothing 
but  these  little  incidents  occurred  on  the  way.  When 
they  reached  the  gate  of  the  Fleet,  the  cavalcade,  taking 
the  time  from  the  plaintifi,  gave  three  tremendous  cheers 
for  the  defendant;  and,  after  having  shaken  hands  all 
round,  left  him. 

Sam  having  been  formally  delivered  into  the  warden's 
custody,  to  the  intense  astonishment  of  Boker,  and  to  the 
evident  emotion  of  even  the  phlegmatic  Neddy,  passed  at 
once  into  the  prison,  walked  straight  to  his  master's  room 
and  knocked  at  the  door. 

"  Gome  in,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

Sam  appeared,  pulled  off  his  hat,  and  smiled. 

<*  Ah,  Sam,  my  good  lad,"  said  Mr.  Hckwick,  evidently 
delighted  to  see  his  humble  friend  again ;  "  I  had  no  in- 
tention of  hurting  your  feelings  yesterday,  my  faithful 
fellow,  by  what  I  said.  Put  down  your  hat,  Sam,  and  let 
me  explain  my  meaning  a  little  more  at  length." 

"  Won't  presently  do,  Sir?"  inquired  Sam. 

"  Certainly,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick ;  "but  why  not  now ? " 

"  I'd  rayther  not  now,  Sir,"  rejoined  Sam. 

"  Why  7  "  inquired  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"  'Oause,"  said  Sam,  hesitating. 

"  Because  of  what  ?  "  inquired  Mr.  Pickwick,  alarmed 
at  his  follower's  manner.    **  Speak  out,  Sam." 

'< 'Cause,"  rejoined  Sam;  ** 'cause  I've  got  a  little  bis- 
ness  as  I  want  to  do." 

"What  business?"  inquired  Mr.  Pickwick,  surprised  at 
Sam's  confused  manner. 

"  Nothin*  partickler.  Sir,"  replied  Sam. 

"  Oh,  if  it's  nothing  particular,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  with 
a  smile,  "  you  ccm  speak  with  me  first." 

"  I  thmk  I'd  better  see  arter  it  at  once,"  said  Samx  stiU 
hesitating. 

Mr.  Pickwick  looked  amazed,  but  said  nothing. 

'*  The  fact  is "  said  Sam,  stopping  short. 

"  WeU  I "  said  Mr.  Pickwick.    "  Speak  out,  Sam." 

"  Why.  the  fact  is,"  said  Sam,  with  a  desperate  effort^ 
"p'r'aps  I'd  better  see  arter  my  bed  afore  I  do  anvthin^ 
else."  ^ 

''Tour  bed!**  exclaimed  Mr.  Pickwick^,  m,  aptonishr 
ment. 
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"  Yes,  my  bed,  Sir,"  replied  Sam.  "  Vm  a  prisoner. 
I  was  arrested  tHIs  here  wery  afternoon  for  debt." 

"You  arrested  for  debt!"  exclaimed  Mr.  Pickwick, 
sinldng  into  a  chair. 

"  Yes,  for  debt,  Sir,'*  replied  Sam ;  **  and  the  man  as 
put  me  in  'ull  never  let  me  out,  till  you  go  yourself." 

**  Bless  my  heart  and  soul  I "  ejaculated  Mr.  Pickwick. 
"  What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  Wot  I  say.  Sir,"  rejoined  Sam.  "  If  it's  forty  jrear  to 
come,  I  shall  be  a  prisoner,  and  I'm  very  glad  on  it ;  and 
if  it  had  been  Newgate,  it  vould  ha'  been  just  the  same. 
Now  the  murder's  out,  and,  damme,  there's  an  end  on 
it." 

With  these  words,  which  he  repeated  with  great  empha- 
sis and  violence,  Sam  Weller  dashed  his  hat  upon  the 
ground,  in  a  most  unusual  state  of  excitement ;  and  then, 
folding  his  arms,  looked  firmly  and  fixedly  in  his  master's 
face. 

CHAPTER  XLin 

TREATS  OP  DIVERS  LITTLE  MATTERS  WHICH  OCCURRED 
IN  THE  FLEET,  AND  OP  MR.  WINKLE'S  MYSTERIOUS 
BEHAVIOUR ;  AND  SHOWS  HOW  THE  POOR  CHAN- 
CERY PRISONER  OBTAINED  HIS  RELEASE  AT  LAST 

MB.  PICKWICK  felt  a  great  deal  too  much  touched 
by  the  warmth  of  Sam's  attachment,  to  be  able  to 
exhibit  any  manifestation  of  anger  or  displeasure  at  the 
precipitate  course  he  had  adopted,  in  voluntarily  consign- 
ing himself  to  a  debtors'  prison  for  an  indefinite  period. 
The  only  point  on  which  he  persevered  in  demanding 
any  explanation,  was,  the  name  of  Sam's  detaining 
creditor,  but  this  Mr.  Weller  as  perseveringly  withheld. 

"  It  ain't  o'  no  use.  Sir,"  said  Sam,  again  and  again. 
**  He's  a  ma-licious,  bad-disposed,  vorldly-minded,  spiteful, 
windiotive  creetur,  with  a  hard  heart  as  there  am't  no 
soft'nin',  as  the  wirtuous  clergyman  remarked  of  the  old 
gen'l'm'n  with  the  dropsy,  ven  he  said,  that  upon  the 
whole  he  thought  he'd  rayther  leave  his  property  to  his 
vlfe  than  build  a  chapel  vith  it." 

"  But  consider,  Sam,"  Mr.  Pickwick  remonstrated,  "  the 
sum  is  so  smaU  that  it  can  very  easily  be  paid,  and  having 
made  up  my  mind  that  you  shall  stop  with  me,  you  should 
recollect  how  much  more  useful  you  would  be,  if  you  could 
go  outside  the  walls." 

**  Wery  much  obliged  to  you,  Sir,"  replied  Mr.  WeUer, 
|p*avely ;  **  but  I'd  rayther  not." 
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"  Bather  not  do  what,  Sam  ?  " 

"  Vy,  Sir,  I'd  rayther  not  let  myself  down  to  ask  a  favoar 
o'  this  here  unremorseful  enemy." 

*'But  it  is  no  favour  asking  him  to  take  the  money, 
Sam/*  reasoned  Mr.  Pickwiok. 

** Beg  your  pardon,  Sir,"  rejoined  Sam ;  "but  it  'ud  be 
a  wery  great  &vour  to  pay  it,  and  he  don't  deserve  none ; 
that's  vere  it  is,  Sir." 

Here  Mr.  Piokwiok,  rubbing  his  nose  with  an  air  of 
some  vexation,  Mr.  Weller  thought  it  prudent  to  change 
the  theme  of  the  disoourse. 

**I  takes  my  determination  on  prinoiple,  Sir,"  re- 
marked Sam,  "  and  ^ou  takes  yours  on  the  same  ground ; 
vioh  pvLta  me  in  mmd  o'  the  man  as  killed  his-self  on 
principle,  vioh  o'  course  you've  heerd  on,  Sir.'*  Mr. 
Weller  paused  when  he  arrived  at  this  point,  and  cast  a 
comical  look  at  his  master  out  of  the  comers  of  his 
eyes. 

"There  is  no  of  course  in  the  case,  Sam,"  said  Mr. 
Pickwick,  gradually  breaking  into  a  smile,  in  spite  of  the 
uneasiness  which  Sam's  obstinacy  had  given  him.  "  The 
tame  of  the  gentleman  in  question  never  reached  my  ears.** 

"  No,  Sir  1 "  exclaimed  Mr.  Weller.  **  You  astoxush  me, 
Sir ;  he  wos  a  clerk  in  a  gov'ment  office,  Sir.'* 

"  Was  he  ?  "  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

** Yes,  he  wos,  Sir,"  rejoined  Mr.  Weller;  "and  a  weiy 
pleasant  gen'l'm'n  too— one  o'  the  percise  and  tidy  sort, 
as  puts  their  feet  in  little  India-ruM)er  fire-buckets  vwa 
its  vet  veatheri  and  never  has  no  other  bosom  friends  but 
hare^kins ;  he  saved  up  his  money  on  principle,  vore  a 
clean  shirt  ev'ry  day  on  principle,  never  spoke  to  none  of 
his  relations  on  principle,  'fear  they  shou'd  want  to  borrow 
money  of  him ;  and  woe  altogether,  in  fact,  an  uncommon 
agreeable  character.  He  had  his  hair  cut  on  principle 
vunce  a  fortnight,  and  contracted  for  his  clothes  on  the 
economic  principle — three  suits  a  year,  and  send  back  the 
old  vuns.  Being  a  wery  reg'lar  gen'l'm'n  he  din'd  ev'ry 
day  at  the  same  place,  vere  it  wos  one  and  ninepence  to 
cut  off  the  joint;  and  a  wery  ffood  one  and  ninepenoa 
worth  he  used  to  cut,  as  the  landlord  often  said,  vith  the 
tears  a-triokUn'  down  his  face,  let  alone  the  vay  he  used 
to  poke  the  fire  in  the  vinter  time,  vich  wos  a  dead  loss  o' 
fourpence-ha'penny  a  day,  to  say  nothin'  at  all  o'  the 
aggrawation  o'  seein'  him  do  it.  So  uncommon  grand 
vith  it  too  I  *  Post  arter  the  next  gen'l'm'n',  he  sings  out 
ev'ry  day  ven  he  comes  in.  'See  arter  the  OUmee, 
Thomas;  let  me  look  at  the  Momin'  Herald,  ven  it's 
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out  o'  hand ;  don't  f oiget  to  bespeak  the  Chronicle ;  and 
just  bring  the  'Tiaer  vill  70a ' :  and  then  he'd  set  vith  his 
eyes  fized  on  the  clock,  and  rush  out  just  a  quarter  of  a  minit 
aiore  the  time  to  vaylay  the  boy  as  wos  a-comin'  in  vith  the 
evenin'  paper,  yich  he'd  read  vith  aich  intense  interest  and 
persewerance,  as  vorked  the  other  cufitomeiB  up  to  the 
wery  confines  o*  desperation  and  insanity,  'specially  one 
i-rasoible  old  genTm'n  as  the  vaiter  wos  alvays  obliged 
to  keep  a  sharp  eye  on  at  sich  times,  'fear  he  should  be 
tempted  to  commit  some  rash  act  vith  the  carving-knife. 
Veil,  Sir,  here  he'd  stop,  occupyin*  the  best  place  for  three 
hours,  and  never  takin'  nothin'  arter  his  dinner  but  sleep, 
and  then  he'd  go  avay  to  a  coffee-house  a  few  streets  ofi, 
and  have  a  small  pot  o'  coffee  and  four  crumpets,  arter 
vioh  he'd  vaJk  home  to  Kensington  and  go  to  oed.  Chie 
night  he  wos  took  very  ill ;  sends  for  the  doctor ;  doctor 
comes  in  a  green  fly,  vith  a  kind  o'  Robinson  Orusoe  set 
o'  steps  as  he  could  let  down  ven  he  got  out,  and  pull  up 
arter  him  ven  he  got  in,  to  perwent  the  necessity  o'  the 
coachman's  gettin'  down,  and  thereby  undeceivin'  the 
public  by  lettin'  'em  see  that  it  wos  onlv  a  livery  coat 
he'd  got  on,  and  not  the  trousers  to  matcn.  *  Wot's  the 
matter?'  says  the  doctor.  *Wery  ill,'  says  the  patient. 
'  Wot  have  you  been  a-eatin'  of  ?  '  says  the  doctor. 
'Boast  weal,'  says  the  patient.  *  Wot's  the  last  thing 
you  dewoured  ? '  says  the  doctor.  *  Crumpets,'  says  the 
patient.  'That's  it,'  says  the  doctor.  'I'll  send  you  a 
box  of  piUs  directly,  and  don't  you  never  take  no  more  o' 
them,' ne says.    'No  more  o'  wot?'  says  the  patient — 

•  Pills  I  *  ♦  No ;  crumpets,'  says  the  doctor.  •  Wy  ? '  says 
the  patient,  starting  up  in  bed ;  '  I've  eat  four  crumpets 
ev'ry  night  for  fifteen  year  on  principle.'  'VeUj  then, 
you'd  better  leave  'em  off  on  principle,'  sa^  the  doctor. 

*  Crumpets  is  wholesome.  Sir,'  says  the  patient.  '  Crum- 
pets is  not  wholesome.  Sir,'  says  the  doctor,  wery  fiercely. 
'  But  they're  so  cheap,'  says  the  patient,  comin'  down  a 
little,  *  and  so  wery  fiUin'  at  the  price.'  '  They'd  be  dear 
to  you  at  any  price ;  dear  if  you  wos  paid  to  eat  'em,' 
says  the  doctor.  '  Four  crumpets  a  night,'  he  says,  'vill 
do  your  business  in  six  months  I '  The  patient  looks  him 
full  in  the  face,  and  turns  it  over  in  his  mind  for  a  long 
time,  and  at  last  he  says, '  Are  you  sure  o'  that  'ere,  Sir  ?* 
'I'll  stake  my  professional  reputation  on  it,'  says  the 
doctor.  '  How  many  crumpets  at  a  sittin'  do  you  think 
'ud  kill  me  off  at  once  ? '  says  the  patient.  *  I  don't  know,' 
says  the  doctor.  '  Do  you  think  half-a-orown's  vurth  'ud 
do  it?'  says  the  patient.    'I  think  it  might,'  says  the 
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dootor.  *  Three  shiUin's  vurth  *ud  be  sure  to  do  it,  I 
B'pose?'  says  the  patient.  *  Certainly/  says  the  doctor. 
*Wer^  good/  says  the  patient;  'good-night'  Next 
momin'  he  gets  up,  has  a  fire  lit,  orders  in  three  shill- 
in's  vurth  o'  orumpets,  toasts  'em  all,  eats  'em  all,  and 
blows  his  brains  out." 

''What  did  he  do  that  for?*'  inquired  Mr.  Piokwick 
abruptly ;  for  he  was  oonsiderably  startled  by  this  tza^oal 
termination  of  the  narrative. 

"  Wot  did  he  do  it  for.  Sir  ?  "  reiterated  Sam.  "  Wy,  in 
support  of  his  great  principle  that  crumpets  wos  whole- 
some, and  to  show  that  he  vouldn't  be  put  out  of  his  vay 
for  nobody  I " 

With  such  like  shiftings  and  changings  of  the  discourse, 
did  Mr.  Weller  meet  his  master's  questioning  upon  the 
night  of  his  taking  up  his  residence  in  the  Fleet :  finding 
all  gentle  remonstrance  useless,  Mr.  Pickwick  at  length 
yielded  a  reluctant  consent  to  his  taking  lodgings  by  the 
week,  of  a  bald-headed  cobbler,  who  rented  a  small  slip 
room  in  one  of  the  upper  galleries.  To  this  humble  apart- 
ment Mr.  Weller  moved  a  mattress  and  bedding,  which 
he  hired  of  Mr.  Roker ;  and  by  the  time  he  lay  down  upon 
it  at  night  was  as  much  at  home  as  if  he  had  been  bred 
in  the  prison,  and  his  whole  family  had  vegetated  therein 
for  three  generations. 

"  Do  you  alvays  smoke  arter  you  goes  to  bed,  old  cock  ?  " 
inquired  Mr.  Weller  of  his  landlord,  when  they  hcbd  both 
retired  for  the  night. 

**  Yes,  I  does,  yoimg  bantam,"  replied  the  cobbler. 

"  Yill  you  allow  me  to  en-quire  vy  you  make  up  your 
bed  under  that  'ere  deal  table  ?  '*  said  Sam. 

"  'Cause  I  was  alvays  used  to  a  four-poster  afore  I  came 
here,  and  I  find  the  legs  of  the  table  answer  just  as  well,*' 
replied  the  cobbler. 

"  You're  a  character,  Sir,"  said  Sam. 

"  I  haven't  got  anything  of  the  kind  belonging  to  me," 
rejoined  the  cobbler,  shaking  his  head ;  **  and  ii  you  want 
to  meet  with  a  good  one,  I'm  afraid  you'U  find  some 
difficulty  in  suiting  yourself  at  this  register  office." 

The  above  short  dialogue  took  place  as  Mr.  Weller  lay 
extended  on  his  mattress  at  one  end  of  the  room,  and  the 
cobbler  on  his  at  the  other;  the  apartment  being  il- 
lumined bv  the  light  of  a  rush  candle  and  the  cobbler's 
pipe,  which  was  glowing  below  tibe  table  like  a  red-hot 
coal.  The  conversation,  brief  as  it  was,  predisposed  Mr. 
Weller  stronaly  in  his  landlord's  favour,  and  raising  him- 
self on  hii  elbow  he  took  a  more  lengthened  survey  of  his 
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appeamnca  than  he  had  yet  had  either  time  or  inclination 
to  make. 

He  was  a  sallow  man — all  cobblers  are;  and  had  a 
strong  bristly  beard — all  cobblers  have ;  his  face  was  a 
queer,  good-tempered,  orooked-featured  piece  of  worlunan- 
shipi  ornamented  with  a  couple  of  eyes  that  must  have 
worn  a  vezy  jovous  expression  at  one  time,  for  they 
sparkled  yet.  The  man  was  sixty  by  years,  and  Heaven 
knows  how  old  by  imprisonment,  so  that  his  having  any 
look  approaching  to  mirth  or  contentment  was  singular 
enough.  He  was  a  little  man,  and  being  half  doubled  up  as 
he  lay  in  bed,  looked  about  as  long  as  he  ought  to  have 
been  without  his  legs.  He  had  got  a  great  red  pipe  in  his 
mouth,  and  was  smoking  and  staring  at  the  ruan-light  in 
a  state  of  enviable  plaoidity. 

"  Have  you  been  here  long  ?  '*  inquired  Sam,  breaking 
the  silence  which  had  lasted  for  some  time. 

"  Twelve  years,"  replied  the  cobbler,  biting  the  end  of  his 
pipe  as  he  spoke. 

**  Contempt  ?  "  inquired  Sam. 

The  cobbler  nodded. 

**  Veil,  then,"  said  Sam,  with  some  sternness,  **  wot  do 
ou  persevere  in  bein'  obstinit  for,  vastin'  your  precious 
ife  avay  in  this  here  magnified  pound?  Vy  don't  you 
give  in,  and  tell  the  Chancellorship  that  you're  wery  sorry 
for  makin'  his  court  contemptible,  and  you  won't  do  so  no 
more  ?  " 

The  cobbler  put  his  pipe  in  the  comer  of  his  mouth 
while  he  smiled,  and  then  brought  it  back  to  its  old  place 
again,  but  said  nothing. 

"  Yy  don't  you  ?  "  said  Sam,  urging  his  question  strenu- 
ously. 

"Ah,"  said  the  cobbler,  "you  don't  quite  understand 
these  matters.    What  do  you  suppose  ruined  me,  now  ?  " 

*'  Vy,"  said  Sam,  trimming  the  rushlight,  "  I  s'pose  the 
beginnin'  wos,  that  you  got  into  debt,  eh  ?  " 

"  Never  owed  a  farden,"  said  the  cobbler ;   "  try  again." 

"  Veil,  perhaps,"  said  Sam,  "  you  bought  houses,  vich  is 
delicate  English  for  goin'  mad ;  or  took  to  buildin',  vich 
is  a  medical  term  for  bein'  incurable." 

The  cobbler  shook  his  head,  and  said — "Tiy  again." 

"  You  didn't  go  to  law,  I  hope  ?  "  said  Sam,  suspiciously. 

"  Never  in  my  life,"  replied  the  cobbler.  '*The  fact  is, 
I  was  ruined  by  having  money  left  me." 

"  Come,  come,"  said  Sam,  "  that  von't  do.  I  vish  some 
rich  enemy  'ud  try  to  vork  my  destruction  in  that  'ere  vay. 
rd  let  him." 
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**  Oh,  I  daresay  you  don't  believe  it/'  said  the  cobbler, 
quietly  smoking  his  pipe.  "  I  wouldn't  if  I  was  yoa ;  but 
it's  true  for  all  that.^ 

**  How  wos  it  ?  "  inquired  Sam,  half-induced  to  belfevo 
the  fact  already  by  the  look  the  cobbler  gave  him. 

"Just  this,"  replied  the  cobbler;  "an  old  gentleman 
that  I  worked  for,  down  in  the  country,  and  a  humble 
relation  of  whose  I  married — she's  dead,  God  bless  her, 
and  thank  Him  for  it — ^was  seized  with  a  fit  and  went  off." 

"Where?"  inquired  Sam,  who  was  growing  sleepy 
after  the  numerous  events  of  the  day. 

"  How  should  I  know  where  he  went  ?  "  said  the  cobbler, 
speaking  through  his  nOse  in  an  intense  enjoyment  of  his 
pipe.    "  He  went  oft  dead." 

"  Oh,  that  indeed,"  said  Sam.    "  VeU  ?  " 

**  Well,"  said  the  cobbler,  **  he  left  five  thousand  pounds 
behind  him." 

"  And  wery  gen-teel  in  him  so  to  do,"  said  Sam. 

"  One  of  which,"  continued  the  cobbler,  "  he  left  to  ma, 
'cause  I'd  married  his  relation,  you  see." 

<*  Wery  good,"  murmured  Sam. 

"And  being  surrounded  by  a  great  number  of  nieces 
aiid  nevys,  as  was  always  quarrelling  and  fighting  among 
themselves  for  the  property,  he  makes  me  his  executor, 
and  leaves  the  rest  to  me  in  trust,  to  divide  it  among  'em 
as  the  will  prowided." 

"  Wot  do  you  mean  by  leavin'  it  on  trust  ? "  inquired 
Sam,  waking  up  a  little.  "  If  it  ain't  ready  money,  vere's 
the  use  on  it  ?  " 

"  It's  a  law  term,  that's  all,"  said  the  cobbler. 

"I  don't  think  that,"  said  Sam,  shaking  his  head. 
"There's  wery  little  trust  at  that  shop.    Hows'ever,  go 


on. 


"  WeU,"  said  the  cobbler,  "when  I  was  going  to  take 
out  a  probate  of  the  will,  the  nieces  and  nevys,  who  was 
desperately  disappointed  at  not  getting  all  the  money, 
enters  a  caveat  against  it." 

"  What's  that  ?  "  inquired  Sam. 

"  A  legal  instrument,  which  is  as  much  as  to  say,  it's 
no  go,"  replied  the  cobbler. 

"  I  see,"  said  Sam, "  a  sort  of  brother-in-law  o'  the  have- 
his-carcase.    Veil." 

"But,"  continued  the  cobbler,  "finding  that  they 
couldn't  agree  aoCtong  thexhselves,  and  oonsequentiy 
couldn't  get  up  a  case  against  the  will,  they  withdrew 
the  caveat,  and  I  paid  all  the  legacies.  I'd  hardly  done 
it,  when  one  nevy  brings  an  action  to  set  the  will  aside. 
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Hie  case  oomes  on  Bome  months  afterwards,  before  a  deaf 
old  gentieman,  in  a  baok  room  somewhere  down  by  Panl's 
Churchyard ;  and  after  four  counsels  had  taken  a  day  a- 
pieoe  to  bother  him  regularly,  he  takes  a  veek  or  two  to 
consider  and  read  the  evidence  in  six  voUums,  and  then 
gives  his  judgment  that  how  the  testator  was  not  quite 
right  in  his  head,  and  I  must  pay  all  the  money  back 
again,  and  all  the  costs.  I  appealed ;  the  case  come  on 
before  three  or  four  veiy  sleepy  gentlemen,  who  had  heard 
it  all  before  in  the  other  court,  where  they're  lawyers 
without  work ;  the  only  difference  being,  that  &ere  they're 
called  doctors,  and  in  the  other  place  delegates,  if  you 
understand  that ;  and  they  very  dutifully  confirmed  the 
decision  of  the  old  gentleman  below.  After  that  we  went 
into  Ohanceiy,  where  we  are  still,  and  where  I  shall 
always  be.  My  lawyers  have  had  all  my  thousand  pound 
long  ago ;  ana  what  between  the  estate,  as  they  call  it, 
and  the  costs,  I'm  here  for  ten  thousand,  and  shall  stop 
here  till  I  die,  mending  shoes.  Some  gentlemen  have 
talked  of  bringing  it  before  Parliament,  and  I  daresay 
would  have  done  it,  only  they  hadn't  time  to  come  to  me, 
and  I  hadn't  power  to  go  to  them;  and  they  got  tired 
of  my  long  letters,  and  dropped  the  business.  And  this  is 
Gk>d's  truth,  without  one  word  of  suppression  or  exaggera- 
tion, as  fifty  people,  both  in  this  place  and  out  of  it,  very 
well  know.'^ 

The  cobbler  paused  to  ascertain  what  eilect  his  story 
had  produced  upon  Sam ;  but  finding  that  he  had  dropped 
asleep,  knocked  the  ashes  out  of  his  pipe,  sighed,  put  it 
down,  drew  the  bedclothes  over  his  head,  and  went  to 
sleep  too. 

Mr.  Pickwick  was  sitting  at  bveakfast  alone  next 
morning,  Sam  being' busily  engaged  in  the  cobbler's  room, 
polishing  his  master's  shoes  and  brushinff  the  black 
gaiters,  when  there  came  a  knock  at  the  door,  which, 
before  Mr.  Pickwick  could  cry  **  Oome  in,"  was  foUowed 
by  the  appearance  of  a  head  of  hair  and  a  cotton-velvet 
cap  both  of  which  articles  of  dzess  he  had  no  difficulty  in 
recognising  as  the  personal  property  of  Mr.  Smangle. 

"  How  are  you  ?  "  said  that  worthy,  accompanying  the 
inquiry  with  a  score  or  two  of  nods ;  **  I  say,  do  yon  expect 
anybody  this  morning  ?  Three  men-~devilish  gentlemanly 
fellows — ^have  been  asking  after  you  downstairs,  and 
knocking  at  every  door  on  the  Hall  flight ;  for  which 
they've  been  most  infernally  blown  up  by  the  collegtaaas 
that  had  the  trouble  of  opening  'em." 

"  Dear  me  1     How  very  foolish  of  them,"  said  Mr. 
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Piokwiok,  rising.    "  Yes,  I  have  no  doubt  they  Sbre  some 
Mends  whom  I  rather  expected  to  see  yesterday." 

'*  Friends  of  yours/*  exclaimed  Smangle,  seisinff  Mr. 
Piokwiok  by  the  hand.  "  Say  no  more.  Ourse  me,  they're 
friends  of  mine  from  this  minute,  and  friends  of  Mirins's 
too.  Infernal  pleasant  gentlemanly  dog,  Mivins,  isn't  he  ?  " 
said  Smangle,  with  great  feeling. 

**  I  know  so  little  of  the  gentleman,*'  said  Mr.  Piokwiok, 
hesitating,  "  that  I " 

"I  know  you  do,"  interposed  Smancle,  clasping  Mr. 
Pickwick  by  the  shoulder.  "  You  shall  xnow  him  better. 
You'll  be  delighted  with  him.  That  man.  Sir,"  said 
Smangle,  with  a  solemn  oountenanoe,  "  has  oomio  powers 
that  would  do  honour  to  Drury  Lane  Theatre." 

*«  Has  he  indeed  ?  "  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"  Ah,  by  Jove  he  has  1 "  replied  Smangle.  **  Hear  him 
come  the  four  cats  in  the  wheelbarrow — ^four  distinct  cats. 
Sir,  I  pledge  you  my  honour.  Now  you  know  that's  in- 
fernal clever ;  damme,  you  can't  help  liking  a  man,  when 
you  see  these  sort  of  traits  about  him.  He's  only  one 
fault— that  little  failing  I  mentioned  to  you,  you  know." 

As  Mr.  Smangle  shook  his  head  in  a  confidential  and 
sympathising  manner  at  this  juncture,  Mr.  Pickwick  felt 
that  he  was  expected  to  say  something,  so  he  said  "  Ah  t " 
and  looked  restlessly  at  the  door. 

**  Ah  I"  echoed  Mr.  Smangle,  with  a  long-drawn  sigh. 
"  He's  delightful  company,  that  man  is,  Sir — I  don't  know 
better  company  anywhere ;  but  he  has  that  one  drawback. 
If  the  ghost  of  his  grandfather.  Sir,  was  to  rise  before  him 
this  minute,  he'd  ask  him  for  tihe  loan  of  his  aoceptanoe 
on  an  eighteenpenny  stamp." 

"  Dear  me  1 "  exclaimed  Mr.  Pickwick. 

*'  Yes,"  added  Mr.  Smangle ;  '*  and  if  he'd  the  power  of 
raising  him  again,  he  would,  in  two  months  and  three 
days  from  this  time,  to  renew  the  bill  I " 

«« These  are  verv  remarkable  traits,"  said  Mr.  Piokwiok ; 
'*  but  I'm  afraid  that  while  we  are  talking  here,  my  friends 
may  be  in  a  state  of  great  perplexity  at  not  finding  me." 

"  I'll  show  'em  the  way,"  said  Smangle,  making  for  the 
door.  "  Good-dav,  I  won't  disturb  you  while  they're  here, 
you  know.    By-tne-bye ** 

As  Smangle  pronounced  the  last  three  words,  he  stopped 
suddenly,  reolosed  the  door  which  he  had  opened,  and, 
walking  softly  back  to  Mr.  Pickwick,  stepped  close  up  to 
him  on  tiptoe,  and  said  in  a  very  soft  whisper — 

"You  couldn't  make  it  convenient  to  lend  me  half-a- 
crown  till  the  latter  end  of  next  week,  oould  you  ?  " 
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Mr.  Pickwick  could  scazcely  forbear  smiling,  but  manag- 
ing to  preserve  his  gravity,  lie  drew  forth  the  coin,  and 
placed  it  in  Mr.  Smangle's  palm ;  upon  which  that  gentle- 
man, with  many  noda  and  winkiB,  implying  profound 
mysterr,  disappeared  in  quest  of  the  three  strangers,  with 
whom  ne  presently  returned ;  and  having  coughed  thrice, 
and  nodded  as  many  times,  as  an  assurance  to  Mr.  Pick- 
wick that  he  should  not  forget  to  pay,  he  shook  hands  all 
round  in  an  engaging  manner,  and  at  length  took  himself 
ofi. 

"  My  dear  friends/'  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  shaking  hands 
alternately  with  Mr.  Tupman,  Mr.  Winkle,  and  Mr.  Snod- 

§ra8s,  who  were  the  three  visitors  in  question,  "I  am 
elighted  to  see  you." 

The  triumvirate  were  much  affected.  Mr.  Tupman 
■hook  his  head  deploringly;  Mr.  Snodgrass  drew  forth 
his  handkerchief  with  undisguised  emotion ;  and  Mr. 
Winkle  retired  to  the  window,  and  sniffed  aloud. 

«  Momin*,  gen'l'm'n,"  said  Sam,  entering  at  the  moment 
with  the  shoes  and  gaiters ;  **  avay  vith  melincholly,  as 
the  little  boy  said  ven  his  school-missis  died.  Yeloome 
to  the  college,  gen'l'm'n." 

**  This  foolish  fellow,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  tapping  Sam 
on  the  head  as  he  knelt  down  to  button  up  his  master's 
gaiters — **  This  foolish  fellow  has  got  himself  arrested,. in 
order  to  be  near  me." 

"  What  1 "  exclaimed  the  three  friends. 

**  Yes,  gen'l'm'n,"  said  Sam,  "  I'm  a— stand  steady,  Sir, 
if  You  please— I'm  a  pris'ner,  gen'l'm'n ;  con-fined,  as  the 
lady  said." 

'*  A  prisoner!  '*  exclaimed  Mr.  Winkle,  with  unaccount- 
able vehemence. 

"Hallo,  Sirl"  responded  Sam,  looking  up.  "Wot's 
the  matter,  Sir  ?  " 

'*  I  had  hoped,  Sam,  that nothing,  nothing,"  said 

Mr.  Winkle,  precipitately. 

There  was  something  so  ve^  abrupt  and  unsettled  in 
Mr.  Winkle's  manner,  that  Mi.  Pickwick  involuntarily 
looked  at  his  two  friends  for  an  explanation. 

*'  We  don't  know,"  said  Mr.  Tupman,  answering  this 
mute  appeal  aloud.  "  He  has  been  much  excited  for  two 
days  past,  and  his  whole  demeanour  very  unlike  what  it 
usually  is.  We  feared  there  must  be  something  the  matter, 
but  he  resolutely  denies  it." 

**No,  no,'*  said  Mr.  Winkle,  colouring  beneath  Mr. 
Pickwick's  gaze ;  "  there  is  really  nothing.  I  assure  you 
there  is  nothing,  my  dear  Sir.    It  will  be  necessary  for 
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me  to  leat^  town  for  a  short  time  on  private  basineBs, 
and  I  had  hoped  to  have  prevailed  upon  yon  to  allow  Sam 
to  accompany  me." 

Mr.  Pickwiok  looked  mxfre  astonished  than  before. 

"  I  think,"  faltered  Mr.  Winkle,  "  that  Sam  would  have 
had  no  objection  to  do  so;  but  of  course  his  being  a 
prisoner  here,  renders  it  impossible.    So  I  must  go  alone." 

As  Mr.  Winkle  said  these  words,  Mr.  Pickwick  felt,  with 
some  astonishment,  that  Sam's  fingers  were  trembling 
at  the  gaiters,  as  if  he  were  rather  surprised  or  startlef 
He  looked  up  at  Mr.  Winkle,  too,  when  he  had  finished 
speaking,  and  though  the  glance  they  exchanged  was 
instantaneous,  they  seemed  to  understand  each  other. 

"  Do  you  know  anything  of  this,  Sam  ?  **  said  Mr.  Pick- 
wick, sliarply. 

"  No,  I  don't.  Sir,"  replied  Mr.  Weller,  beginning  to 
button  with  extraordinary  assiduity. 

**  Are  you  sure,  Sam  ?  "  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"Vy,  Sir,"  responded  Mr.  Weller;  "I'm  sure  so  far, 
that  I've  never  heerd  any  thin'  on  the  subject  afore  this 
moment.  If  I  makes  any  guess  about  it,"  added  Sam, 
looking  at  Mr.  Winkle,  "  I  haven't  got  any  right  to  say 
wot  it  is,  'fear  it  should  be  a  wrong  'un." 

'*  I  have  no  right  to  make  any  further  inquiry  into  the 
private  affairs  of  a  friend,  however  intimate  a  one,"  said 
Mr.  Pickwick,  after  a  short  silence ;  **  at  present  let  me 
merely  say,  that  I  do  not  undeistand  this  at  aU.  There 
— ^we  nave  had  quite  enough  of  the  subject." 

Thus  expressing  himself,  Mr.  Pickwick  led  the  conversa- 
tion to  different  topics,  and  Mr.  Winkle  gradually  appealed 
more  at  ease,  though  still  very  far  from  being  completely 
so.  They  had  all  so  much  to  converse  about,  that  the 
morning  very  quickly  passed  away;  and  when  at  three 
o'clock  Mr.  Weller  produced  upon  the  little  dining-table, 
a  roast  leg  of  mutton  and  an  enormous  meat  pie,  with 
sundry  diSies  of  vegetables,  and  pots  of  porter,  which 
stood  upon  the  chairs  or  the  sofa-bedstead,  or  where  they 
could,  everybody  felt  disposed  to  do  justice  to  the  meal, 
notwithstanding  that  the  meat  had  been  purchased  and 
dressed,  and  the  pie  made  and  baked  at  the  prison  cookery 
hard  by. 

To  these  succeeded  a  bottle  or  two  of  very  good  wine, 
for  which  a  messenger  was  dispatched  by  Mr.  Pickwick 
to  the  Horn  Coffee-house,  in  Doctors'  Commons.  The 
bottle  or  two,  indeed,  might  be  more  properly  described 
as  a  bottle  or  six,  for  by  the  time  it  was  drunk  and  tea 
over,  the  bell  began  to  ring  for  strangeiB  to  withdraw. 
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Bat  if  Ifr.  Winkle's  hehavionr  had  been  nnaoooantaUe 
in  the  morning,  it  became  perfectly  unearthly  and  solemn 
when,  under  the  influence  of  his  feelings  and  his  share  of 
the  bottle  of  six,  he  prepared  to  take  leave  of  his  friend. 
He  lingered  behind,  untu  Mr.  Tupman  and  Mr.  Snodgiass 
had  disappeared,  and  then  fervently  clenched  Mr.  Pick- 
wick's hand  with  an  expression  of  face,  in  which  deep  and 
mighty  resolve  was  fearfully  blended  with  the  veiy  con- 
centrated essence  of  gloom. 

"  Good-night,  my  dear  Sir,"  said  Mr.  Winkle  between 
his  set  teeth. 

**  Bless  yoUf  my  dear  fellow,"  replied  the  warm*hearted 
Mr.  Pickwick,  as  he  returned  the  pressure  of  his  young 
friend's  hand. 

"  Now  then,"  cried  Mr.  Tupman  from  the  gallery. 

"Yes,  yes,  directly,"  replied  Mr.  Winkle.  "Qood- 
night." 

•*  Qood-night,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

There  was  another  good-night,  and  another,  and  haif-a- 
dozen  more  after  that,  and  still  Mr.  Winkle  had  fast  hold 
of  his  friend's  hand,  and  was  looking  into  his  face  witii 
the  same  strange  eacpression. 

"I8  anything  the  matter?  "  said  Mr.  Pickwick  at  last, 
when  his  arm  was  quite  sore  with  shaking. 

"  Nothing,"  said  Mr.  Winkle. 

**  Well  then,  good-night,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  attempt- 
ing to  disengage  his  himd. 

"  My  friend,  my  benefactor,  my  honoured  companion," 
murmured  Mr.  Winkle,  catching  at  his  wrist.  "  Do  not 
judge  me  harshly ;  do  not,  when  you  hear  that  driven  to 
extremity  by  hopeless  obstacles,  I " 

*'Now  then,"  said  Mr.  Tupman,  reappearing  at  the 
door.    "  Are  you  coming,  or  are  we  to  be  looked  m  ?  " 

**  Yes,  yes,  I  am  ready,"  replied  Mr.  Winkle.  And  with 
a  violent  effort  he  tore  himself  away. 

As  Mr.  Pickwick  was  gazing  down  the  passage  after 
them  in  silent  astonishment,  Sam  Weller  appeared  at  the 
stair-head,  and  whispered  for  one  moment  in  Mr.  Winkle's 


**  Oh  oertainly,  depend  upon  me,"  said  that  gentleman 
aloud. 

** Thankee,  Sir.    You  von't  forget.  Sir?  "  said  Sam. 

<*  Of  course  not,"  replied  Mr.  Winkle. 

**  Vish  you  luck,  Sir,"  said  Sam,  touching  his  hat.  "  I 
should  very  much  liked  to  ha'  joined  you.  Sir ;  but  the 
gov'nor  o'  course  is  pairamount." 

<*  It  is  very  muoh  to  your  credit  that  you  remain  here," 
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laid  Mr.  Winkle.  With  these  words  they  disappeared 
down  the  stairs. 

"  Very  extraordinary,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  going  back 
into  his  room,  and  seating  himself  at  the  table  in  a 
musing  attitude.  "  What  can  that  young  man  be  going 
to  do!" 

He  had  sat  ruminating  about  the  matter  for  some  time, 
when  the  voice  of  Boker,  the  turnkey,  demanded  whether 
he  might  come  in. 

**  By  all  means,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"I've  brought  you  a  softer  pillow,  Sir,"  said  Roker, 
"instead  of  the  temporary  one  you  had  last  night." 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick.  "  Will  you  take  a 
glass  of  wine  ?  " 

"  You're  wery  good,  Sir,"  replied  Mr.  Boker,  aooepting 
the  proffered  glass.    **  Yours,  Sir." 

**  Thank  you,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"I'm  sorry  to  say  that  your  landlord's  wery  bad  to- 
night, Sir,"  said  Boker,  setting  down  the  glass,  and  in- 
specting the  lining  of  his  hat  preparatory  to  putting  it  on 
again. 

"  What  I  The  Chancery  prisoner! "  exclaimed  Mr.  Pick- 
wick. 

*'  He  won't  be  a  Chancery  prisoner  wery  long.  Sir," 
replied  Koker,  turning  his  hat  round  so  as  to  get  the 
maker's  name  right  side  upwards  as  he  looked  into  it. 

"You  make  my  blood  run  cold,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 
"  What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"He's  been  consumptive  for  a  long  time  past,"  said 
Mr.  Boker,  "  and  he's  taken  wery  bad  in  the  breath  to 
night.  The  doctor  said  six  months  ago  that  nothing  but 
change  of  air  could  save  him." 

"Great  Heaven!"  exclaimed  Mr.  Pickwick;  "has 
this  man  been  slowly  murdered  by  the  law  for  six 
months ! " 

"  I  don't  know  about  that.  Sir,"  replied  Boker,  weigh- 
ing the  hat  by  the  brims  in  both  hands.  "  I  suppose  he'd 
have  been  took  the  same  wherever  he  was.  He  went  into 
the  infirmary  this  morning ;  the  doctor  says  his  strength 
is  to  be  kept  up  as  much  as  possible,  and  the  warden's 
sent  him  wme  and  broth  and  that,  from  his  own  hoose. 
It's  not  the  warden's  fault  you  know,  Sir." 

"  Of  course  not,"  replied  Mr.  Pickwick,  hastily. 

"  Fm  afraid,  however,"  said  Boker,  shaking  his  head, 
"that  it's  all  up  with  him;  I  offered  Neddy  two  six- 
penn'orths  to  one  upon  it  just  now,  but  he  wouldn't  take 
it,  and  quite  right.    Thankee,  Sir.    Good-night,  Sir," 
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«« 


Staj,*'  said  Mr.  Plokwiok,  earnestly.  **  Where  ie  this 
infirmary  ?  " 

"  Just  over  where  yon  slept,  Sir,'*  replied  Roker.  "  I'll 
show  you  if  you  like  to  oome."  Mr.  Pickwiok  snatched 
up  his  hat  without  speaking,  and  followed  at  once. 

The  turnkey  led  the  way  in  silence,  and  gently  raising 
the  latoh  of  the  room-door,  motioned  Mr.  Pickwick  to 
enter.  It  was  a  large,  hare,  desolate  room,  with  a  number 
of  stump  bedsteads  made  of  iron,  on  one  of  which  lay 
stretched  the  shadow  of  a  man :  wan,  pale,  and  ghastly. 
His  breathing  was  hard  and  thick,  and  he  moaned  pain- 
fully as  it  came  and  went.  At  the  bedside  sat  a  short  cid 
man  in  a  cobbler's  apron,  who,  by  the  aid  of  a  pair  of  horn 
spectacles,  was  readmg  from  the  Bible  aloud.  It  was  the 
fortunate  legatee. 

The  sick  man  laid  his  hand  upon  his  attendant's  arm, 
and  motioned  him  to  stop.  He  closed  the  book,  and  laid 
it  on  the  bed. 

**  Open  the  window,**  said  the  sick  man. 

He  did  so.  The  noise  of  carriages  and  carts,  the  rattle 
of  wheels,  the  cries  of  men  and  boys ;  all  the  busy  sounds 
of  a  mighty  multitude  instinct  with  life  and  occupation, 
blended  into  one  deep  murmur,  floated  into  the  room. 
Above  the  hoarse  loud  hum  arose  from  time  to  time  a 
boisterous  laugh ;  or  a  scrap  of  some  jingling  song,  shouted 
forth  by  one  of  the  giddy  crowd,  would  strike  upon  the 
ear  for  an  instant,  and  then  be  lost  amidst  the  roar  of 
voices  and  the  tramp  of  footsteps — ^the  breaking  of  the 
biUowB  of  the  restless  sea  of  life  that  rolled  heavily  on, 
without.  These  are  melancholy  sounds  to  a  quiet  listener 
at  any  time ;  but  how  melancholy  to  the  watcher  by  the 
bed  of  death  I 

«<  There  is  no  air  here,"  said  the  sick  man  faintly. 
«  The  place  pollutes  it ;  it  was  fresh  round  about,  when  I 
walked  there,  years  ago ;  but  it  grows  hot  and  heavy  in 
passing  these  walls.    I  cannot  breathe  it." 

«<  We  have  breathed  it  together,  a  long  time,"  said  the 
old  man.    "  Gome,  come." 

There  was  a  short  silence,  during  which  the  two  spec- 
tators approached  the  bed.  The  sick  man  drew  a  hand  of 
his  old  fellow-prisoner  towards  him,  and  pressing  it 
affectionately  between  both  his  own,  retuned  it  in  his 
grasp. 

"  I  hope,"  he  gasped  after  a  while — so  faintly  that  they 
bent  their  ears  close  over  the  bed  to  catch  the  half -formed 
sounds  his  oold  blue  lips  gave  vent  to—"  I  hope  my  meroi- 
tal  Judge  will  bear  in  mind  my  heavy  punishment  on 
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earth.  Twenty  yean,  my  friend,  twenty  yean  in  this 
hideous  grave.  My  heart  broke  when  my  ohild  died,  and 
I  could  not  even  kiss  him  in  his  little  coffin.  My  loneli- 
ness since  then,  in  all  this  noise  and  riot,  has  been  very 
dreadful.  May  God  forgive  me  I  He  has  seen  my  solitary, 
lingering  death." 

He  folded  his  hands,  and  murmuring  something  more 
they  could  not  hear,  feU  into  a  sleep — only  a  sleep  at  fint, 
for  they  saw  him  smile. 

They  whispered  together  for  a  little  time,  and  tlie  turn- 
key stooping  over  the  pillow,  drew  hastily  back.  '*  He 
has  got  his  discharge,  by  G — !  *'  said  the  man. 

He  had.  But  he  had  grown  so  like  death  in  life,  that 
they  knew  not  when  he  died. 

CHAPTER  XEIV 

DESCRIPTIVE  OF  AN  AFFECTING  INTERVIEW  BE- 
TWEEN MR.  SAMUEL  WELLER  AND  A  FAMILY 
PARTY.  MR.  PICKWICK  BIAKES  A  TOUR  OF 
THE  DIMINUTIVE  WORLD  HE  INHABITS.  AND 
RESOLVES  TO  MIX  WITH  IT  IN  FUTURE  AS 
LTPTLB  AS  POSSIBLE 


A 


FEW  mornings  after  his  incaroeration,  Mr.  Samuel 
WeUer,  having  arranged  his  master's  room  with  all 
possible  care,  and  seen  hun  comfortably  seated  over  his 
books  and  papen,  withdrew  to  employ  himself  for  an  hour 
or  two  to  come,  as  he  best  could.  It  waa  a  fine  morning, 
and  it  occurred  to  Sam  that  a  pint  of  porter  in  the  open 
air  would  lighten  his  next  quarter  of  an  hour  or  so,  as 
well  as  any  Uttle  amusement  in  which  he  could  indulge. 

Having  arrived  at  this  conclusion,  he  betook  himself  to 
the  tap,  and  havina  purchased  the  beer,  and  obtained 
moreover,  the  da^-out^one-before-yesteiday's  paper,  he 
repaired  to  the  slattle  ^ound,  and  seating  himself  on  a 
bench,  proceeded  to  enjoy  himself  in  a  very  sedate  and 
methodical  manner. 

Fint  of  all,  he  took  a  refreshing  draught  of  the  beer,  and 
then  he  looked  up  at  a  window,  and  bestowed  a  Platonic 
wink  on  a  young  lady  who  was  peeling  potatoes  thereat. 
Then  he  opened  the  paper,  and  folded  it  so  as  to  get  the 

Solice  reports  outwards ;  and  this  being  a  vexatious  and 
ifficult  thing  to  do  when  there  is  any  wind  stirring,  he 
took  another  draught  of  the  beer  when  he  had  accom- 
plished it.  Then  he  read  two  lines  of  the  paper,  and 
stopped  short  to  look  at  a  couple  of  men  who  were  finishing 
a  game  at  rackets,  which,  being  concluded,  he  cried  out 
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«  wery  good  "  in  an  approving  manner,  and  looked  round 
upon  the  spectators,  to  ascertain  whether  their  sentiments 
coincided  with  his  own.  This  involved  the  necesaity  of 
looking  up  at  the  windows  also ;  and  as  the  young  lady 
was  still  there,  it  was  an  act  of  (common  politeness  to 
wink  asain,  and  to  drink  to  her  good  health  in  dumb  show, 
in  anotner  draught  of  the  beer,  which  Sam  did;  and  having 
frowned  hideoualy  upon  a  small  boy  who  had  noted  this 
latter  proceeding  with  open  eyes,  he  threw  one  leg  over 
the  other,  and,  holding  the  newspaper  in  both  hands,  oegan 
to  read  in  real  earnest. 

He  had  hardly  composed  himself  into  the  needful  state 
of  abstraction,  when  he  thought  he  heard  his  own  name 
proclaimed  in  some  distant  passage.  Nor  was  he  mistaken, 
for  it  quickly  passed  from  mouth  to  mouth,  and  in  a  few 
seconds  the  air  teemed  with  shouts  of  **  Weller." 

"  Here  t "  roared.  Sam,  in  a  stentorian  voice.  **  Wot's 
the  matter  ?  Who  wants  him  ?  Has  an  express  oome  to 
say  that  his  country-house  is  a-fire  ?  " 

**  Somebody  wants  you  in  the  hall,"  eaid  a  nuua  wJho  wae 
standing  bv. 

"Just  mmd  that  'ere  paper  and  the  pot,  old  feller,  will 
you?"  said  Sam.  "  I'm  a-comin*.  Blessed,  if  they  wos 
a-callin'  me  to  the  bar,  they  couldn't  make  mare  noise 
about  it." 

Accompanying  these  words  with  a  gentle  rap  on  the  head 
of  the  young  gentleman  before  noticed,  who,  unconscious 
of  his  close  vicinity  to  the  person  in  request,  was  soreaming 
"Weller"  with  sJl  his  might,  Sam  hastened,  across  the 
ground,  and  ran  up  the  steps  into  the  halL  Here,  the  tot 
object  that  met  his  eyes  was  his  beloved  father  sitting  on  a 
bottom  stair,  with  nis  hat  in  his  hand,  shouting  out 
'*  Weller "  in  his  very  loudest  tone,  at  half-minute  Inter- 
vals. 

**Wot  are  you  a-roarin'  at?"  said  Sam,  impetuouslyi 
when  the  old  gentleman  had  discharged  himself  of  another 
shout ;  "  makin'  yourself  so  precious  hot  that  you  looks 
like  a  aggrawated  glass-blower.    WoVs  the  matter  ?  " 

**  Aha ! "  replied  the  old  gentleman,  "  I  begun  to  be 
af eerd  that  you'd  gone  for  a  walk  round  the  Begency  Park, 
Sammy." 

"Gome,"  said  Sam,  "none  o'  them  taunts  agin  the 
wictim  o'  avarice,  and  come  ofiE  that  'ere  step.  Wot  are 
you  a-settin'  down  there  for  ?    I  don't  live  there." 

*'  I've  got  sitoh  a  game  for  you,  Sammy,"  said  the  elder 
Mr.  Weller,  rising. 

"  Stop  a  minit, '  said  Sam,  "  you're  all  vite  behind." 

38 
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"That's right,  Sammy,  rab  it  off/'  aaid  Mr.  Weller,  as 
his  son  dastM  him.  "  It  might  look  personal  here,  if  yon 
Talked  aboat  yith  any  viteyash  on  yun's  olothes,  eh, 
Sammy?" 

As  tix.  Weller  exhibited  in  this  place  unequiyocal  symp- 
toms of  an  approaching  fit  of  chuckling,  Sam  interposed 
to  stop  it. 

"  Keep  quiet,  do,"  said  Sam,  "  there  neyer  yos  such  a 
old  pioter-oard  bom.    Vot  are  you  bustin'  yith,  now  ?  " 

<«  Sammy,"  said  Mr.  Weller,  wiping  his  forehead,  *'  Fm 
afeerd  that  yun  o'  these  days  I  shall  laugh  myself  into  a 
appleplexy,  my  boy." 

'*  Yell,  then,  wot  do  you  do  it  for  ?  "  said  Sam.  '*  Now, 
then,  wot  haye  you  got  to  say  ?" 

**Who  do  you  think's  oome  here  yith  me,  Samiyel?" 
said  Mr.  Wefier,  drawing  back  a  pace  or  two,  pursing  up 
his  mouth,  and  extending  his  eyebrows. 

•«  Pell  ?  "  said  Sam. 

Mr.  Weller  shook  his  head,  and  his  red  cheeks  expanded 
with  the  lauffhter  that  was  endeayouring  to  find  a  yent. 

«  Mottled-faoed  man,  pVajps  ?  "  suggested  Sam. 

Again  Mr.  Weller  shook  his  head. 

**  Who  then  ?"  asked  Sam. 

"Your  mother-in-law,"  said  Mr.  Weller;  and  it  was 
lucky  he  did  say  it,  or  his  cheeks  must  ineyitably  haye 
oraoked  from  their  most  unnatural  distension. 

"  Your  mother-in-law,  Sammy,"  said  Mr.  Weller,  "  and 
the  red-nosed  man,  my  boy;  and  the  red-nosed  man. 
Hot  hoi  hoi  " 

With  this,  Mr.  Weller  launched  into  oonyulsions  of 
laughter,  while  Sam  regarded  him  with  a  broad  grin  gradu- 
ally oyerspreading  his  whole  countenance. 

«<  The/ye  come  to  haye  a  little  serious  talk  yith  you, 
Samiyel,"  said  Mr.  Weller,  wiping  his  eyes.  "  Don't  let 
out  nothin'  about  the  unnat'nd  creditor,  Sammy." 

"  Wot,  don't  they  know  who  it  is  ?  "  inquired  Sam. 

*'  Not  a  bit  on  it,"  replied  his  father.  . 

"  Vere  are  they  ?  "  said  Sam,  reciprocating  all  the  old 
gentleman's  grins. 

"In  the  snuggery,"  rejoined  Mr.  Weller.  "Oatch  the 
zed-noBod  man  a-goin'  any  yere  but  yere  the  liquors  is ; 
not  he,  Samiyel — ^not  he.  Ve'd  a  weiy  pleasant  ride  along 
the  road  from  the  Markis  this  momin',  Sammy,"  said  Mr. 
Weller,  when  he  felt  himself  equal  to  the  task  of  speak- 
ing in  an  articulate  manner.  "  I  droye  the  old  piebald 
in  that  'ere  little  shay-cart  as  belonged  to  your  mo&er-in- 
law's  first  wenter,  into  yich  a  harm-cheer  yos  lifted  for 
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the  Shepheid ;  and  I'm  blest,"  said  Mr,  Weller,  with  a 
look  of  deep  scorn — "  I'm  blest  if  they  didn't  bring  a  port- 
able flight  0'  steps  out  into  the  road  a'  front  o'  our  door, 
for  him  to  get  up  by." 

**  You  don't  mean  that  ?  "  said  Sam. 

**  I  do  mean  that,  Sammy,"  replied  his  father,  "  and  I 
▼ish  YOU  could  ha'  seen  how  tight  he  held  on  by  the  sides 
yen  he  did  get  up,  as  if  he  wos  afeerd  o'  being  pre- 
cipitayted  down  full  six  foot,  and  dashed  into  a  million 
hatoms.  He  tumbled  in  at  last,  however,  and  avay  ve 
vent;  and  I  rayther  think — I  say  I  rayther  think, 
Samitel — that  he  found  his-self  a  little  jolted  yen  ye 
turned  the  comers." 

"  Wot,  I  s'pose  you  happened  to  drive  up  agin  a  post  or 
two  ?  "  said  Sam. 

"I'm  afeerd,"  replied  Mr.  Weller,  in  a  rapture  of 
winks — "  I'm  afeerd  I  took  vun  or  two  on  'em,  Sammy ;  he 
wos  a-flyin'  out  o'  the  harm-ohe^r  all  the  vay." 

Here  the  old  gentleman  shook  his  head  from  side  to 
fdde,  and  was  seised  with  a  hoarse  internal  rumbling, 
accompanied  with  a  violent  swellincr  of  the  countenance, 
and  a  sudden  increase  in  the  breadth  of  all  his  features- 
symptoms  which  alarmed  his  son  not  a  little. 

"  Don't  be  frightened,  Sammy — don't  be  frightened,** 
said  the  old  gentleman,  when,  by  dint  of  much  struggling, 
and  various  convulsive  stamps  upon  the  ground,  he  had 
recovered  his  voice.  "  It's  only  a  kind  o'  quiet  laugh  as 
I'm  a-tryin'  to  come,  Sammy." 

"  Veil,  if  that's  wot  it  is,"  said  Sam,  "you'd  better  not 
tzy  to  come  it  agin.  You'll  find  it  rayther  a  dangerous 
Invention." 

'( Don't  you  like  it,  Sammy  ?  "  inquired  thd  old  gentle- 
man. 

Not  at  all,"  replied  Sam. 

Veil,"  said  Mr.  Weller,  with  the  tears  still  running 
down  his  cheeks,  **  it  'ud  ha'  been  a  wery  great  accom- 
modation to  me  if  I  could  ha'  done  it,  and  'ud  ha'  saved 
a  good  many  vords  atween  your  mother-in-law  and  me, 
sometimes;  but  I'm  afeerd  you're  right,  Sammy:  it's 
too  much  in  the  appleplezy  line — a  deal  too  much, 
Samivel." 

This  conversation  brought  them  to  the  door  of  the 
snuggery,  into  which  Sam — ^pausing  for  an  instant  to  look 
overnis  shoulder,  and  cast  a  sly  leer  at  his  respected  pro- 
genitor, who  was  stiU  giggling  behind — ^at  once  led  the 
way. 

Mother-in-law,"  said  Sam,  politely  saluting  the  lady, 
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<'  wezy  maoh  obliged  to  yoa  for  this  here  wisit.  Shepherd» 
how  air  you  ?  " 

**  Oh,  Samuel  1 "  said  Mrs.  Weller.    *'  This  is  dreadful." 

*'  Not  a  bit  on  it,  mum,"  replied  Sam.  '*  Is  it.  Shep- 
herd ?  " 

Mr.  Stiggins  raised  his  hands,  and  turned  up  his  eyes, 
till  the  whiter— or  rather  the  yellows — ^were  alone  visible, 
but  made  no  reply  in  words. 

**  Is  this  here  gen'l'm'n  troubled  vith  anv  painful  com- 
plaint?" said  Sam,  looking  to  his  motner-in-law  for 
explanation. 

<*  The  good  man  is  grieved  to  see  you  here,  Samuel," 
replied  Mrs.  Weller. 

**  Oh,  that's  it,  is  it  ?  "  said  Sam.  **  I  wos  afeerd,  from 
his  manner,  that  he  might  ha*  forgotten  to  take  pepper 
vith  that  'ere  last  cowoumber  he  eat.  Set  down,  Sir ;  ve 
make  no  extra  charge  for  the  settin'  down,  as  the  king 
remarked  ven  he  blow'd  up  his  ministers." 

"Young  man,"  said  lie.  Stig^s,  ostentatiously,  *'I 
fear  you  are  not  softened  by  imprisonment." 

<*Beg  your  pardon.  Sir,"  replied  Sam,  "wot  wos  you 
graciously  pleased  to  hobserve  ?  " 

"  I  apprehend,  young  man,  that  your  nature  is  no  softer 
for  this  chastening,"  said  Mr.  Stiggins,  in  a  loud  voice. 

**  Sir,"  replied  Sam,  *' vou're  wery  kind  to  say  so.  I 
hope  my  natur  is  not  a  soft  vun.  Sir.  Wery  much  obliged 
to  you  for  your  good  opinion,  Sir." 

At  this  point  of  the  conversation,  a  sound,  indecorously 
approaching  to  a  laugh,  was  heard  to  proceed  from  the 
cnair  in  which  the  elder  Mr.  Weller  was  seated,  upon 
which  Mrs.  Weller,  on  a  hastv  consideration  of  all  the 
circumstances  of  the  case,  considered  it  her  bounden  duty 
to  become  gradually  hysterical. 

**  Weller,"  said  Mrs.  W.  (the  old  gentleman  vras  seated 
in  a  comer) ;  "  Weller  1  oome  forth." 

"  Wery  much  obleeged  to  you,  my  dear,"  replied  Mr. 
Weller ;  "  but  Tm  quite  comfortable  vere  I  am." 

Upon  this,  Mrs.  Weller  burst  into  tears. 

"  Wot's  gone  wrong,  mum  7  "  said  Sam. 

"Oh,  Samuel t"  replied  Mrs.  Weller;  "your  father 
makes  me  wretched,     will  nothing  do  bim  good  ?  " 

«*  Do  you  hear  this  here  ?  "  said  Samu  "  Lady  vants  to 
know  vether  nothin'  'ull  do  you  good." 

"  Wery  much  indebted  to  Mrs.  Weller  for  her  po-lite 
inquiries,  Sammy,"  replied  the  old  gentleman.  "  I  think 
a  pipe  vould  benefit  me  a  good  deal.  Oould  I  be  aocom- 
modiftted,  Sammy  ?  " 
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Here  Mrs.  Weller  let  fall  some  mote  team,  and  Mr. 
Stiggins  groaned. 

"Hallo I  Here's  this  anfort'nate  gen'Pm'n  took  ill 
agin,"  said  Sam,  looking  roand.  "  Vere  do  you  feel  it 
now,  Sir?" 

"  In  the  same  plaoe,  yoang  man,"  rejoined  Mr.  Stiggins : 
**  in  the  same  place." 

"Vere  may  that  he,  Sir?"  inquired  Sam,  with  great 
outward  simpKoity. 

"  In  the  husrim,  young  man,"  •replied  Mr.  Stiggins, 
placinff  his  umhrella  on  his  waistooat. 

At  this  affecting  reply,  Mrs.  Weller  heing  wholly  nnahle 
to  suppress  her  feelings,  sobbed  aloud,  and  stated  her  con- 
viction that  the  red-nosed  man  was  a  saint ;  whereupon 
Mr.  Weller,  senior,  ventured  to  suggest,  in  an  undertone, 
that  he  must  be  the  representative  of  the  united  parishes 
of  Saint  Simon  Without  and  Saint  Walker  within. 

"I'm  afeerd,  mum,"  said  Sam,  "that  this  here 
gen'l'm'n,  vith  the  tvist  in  his  countenance,  feels  rayther 
thirsty,  vith  the  melancholy  spectacle  afore  him.  Is  it 
the  case,  mum  ?  " 

The  worthy  lady  looked  at  Mr.  Stiggins  for  a  reply,  and 
that  gentleman,  with  many  rollings  of  the  eye,  clenched 
his  throat  with  his  right  hand,  and  mimicked  the  act  of 
swallowing,  to  intimate  that  he  was  athirst. 

"  I  am  aiiaid,  Samuel,  that  his  feelings  have  made  him 
so,  indeed,"  said  Mrs.  Weller,  mournfully. 

**  Wot's  your  usual  tap,  Sir  ?  "  replied  Sam. 

"  Oh,  my  dear  young  friend  f "  replied  Mr.  Stiggins,  **  all 
taps  is  vanities." 

•(  Too  true ;  too  true,  indeed,"  said  Mrs.  Weller,  murmur- 
ing a  groan  and  shaking  her  head  assentingly. 

"Veil,"  said  Sam,  "I  des-say  they  may  be,  Sir;  but 
vich  is  your  partickler  wanity.  Vich  wanity  do  you  like 
the  flavour  on  best.  Sir  ?  " 

"  Oh,  my  dear  young  friend,"  replied  Mr.  Stiggins,  '*  I 
despise  them  all.  If,"  said  Mr.  Stigffins,  "  if  there  is  any 
one  of  them  less  odious  than  another,  it  is  the  liquor 
called  rum — warm,  my  dear  young  friend,  with  three 
lumps  of  sugar  to  the  tumbler." 

**  Wery  sorry  to  say,  Sir,"  said  Sam,  "that  they  don't 
allow  that  partickler  wanity  to  be  sold  in  this  here 
establishment." 

"  Oh,  the  hardness  of  heart  of  these  inveterate  men !  " 
ejaculated  Mr.  Stiggins.  "Oh,  the  accursed  orurity  of 
these  inhuman  persecutors  I  " 

With  these  woids,  Mr.  Stiggins  again  ccbst  up  his  eyes, 
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and  rapped  his  breast  with  Mb  umbrella ;  and  ^t  ia  but 
justice  to  the  reverend  gentleman  to  say,  that  his  indigna- 
tion appeared  very  real  and  unfeigned  indeed. 

After  Mrs.  Weller  and  the  red-nosed  gentleman  had 
commented  on  this  Inhuman  usage  in  a  very  forcible 
manner,  and  vented  a  variety  of  pious  and  holy  execra- 
tions against  its  authors,  the  latter  recommended  a  bottle 
of  port  wine,  warmed  with  a  little  water,  spice,  and  sugar, 
as  being  grateful  to  the  stomach,  and  savouring  less  of 
vanity  tiian  many  other  compounds.  It  was  accordingly 
ordered  to  be  prepared,  and  pending  its  preparation  the 
red-nosed  man  and  Mrs.  Weller  looked  at  the  elder  W. 
and  groaned. 

"  Veil,  Sammy,"  said  that  gentleman,  "  I  hope  you'U 
find  vour  spirits  rose  by  this  here  lively  wisit.  weiy 
cheerful  and  improvin'  conwersation,  ain't  it,  Sammy  ?  " ' 

**  You*re  a  reprobate,'*  replied  Sam ;  "  and  I  desire  you 
von*t  address  no  more  o'  them  ungraceful  remarks  to 


me." 


So  far  from  being  edified  by  this  very  proper  reply,  the 
elder  Mr.  Weller  at  once  relapsed  into  a  broad  grin :  and 
this  inexorable  conduct  causing  the  lady  and  Mr.  Stigoins 
to  dose  their  eyes  and  rock  themselves  to  and  fro  on  their 
chairs,  in  a  troubled  manner,  he  furthermore  indulged  in 
several  acts  of  pantomime  indicative  of  a  desire  to  pummel 
and  wrinff  the  nose  of  the  aforesaid  Stiggins,  the  perform- 
ance of  which  appeared  to  afford  him  great  mental  relief. 
The  old  gentleman  very  narrowly  escaped  detection  In  one 
instance ;  for  Mr.  Stiggins  happening  to  sive  a  stsf  c  on  the 
arrival  of  the  negus,  brought  his  head  m  smart  contact 
with  the  clenched  fist  with  which  Mr.  Weller  had  been 
describinff  imaginary  fireworks  in  the  air,  within  two 
inches  of  his  ear  for  some  minutes  previous. 

"  Wot  are  you  a-reachin'  out  your  hand  for  the  tumbler 
in  that  'ere  sawage  vay  for?"  said  Sam,  with  great 
promptitude.    *'  Don't  you  see  you've  hit  the  gen'l'm'n  ?  " 

"  I  didn't  go  to  do  it,  Sammy,"  said  Mr.  WeUer,  in  some 
degree  abashed  by  the  very  unexpected  ooounence  of  the 
incident. 

"  Try  an  invard  application.  Sir,"  said  Sam,  as  the  red- 
nosed  gentleman  rubbed  his  head  with  a  rueful  visage. 
<*Wot  do  you  think  o'  that  for  a  go  o'  wanity  varm, 
Sir?" 

Mr.  Stiggins  made  no  verbal  answer,  but  his  manner 
was  expressive.  He  tasted  the  contents  of  the  glass 
which  Sam  had  placed  in  his  hand,  put  his  umbrella  on 
th^  floor,  and  tasted  it  againt  passing  his  hand  placidly 
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MXO88  Mb  Btomaoh  twioe  or  thxioe ;  he  then  dzank  the 
whole  ftt  a  breath,  and  smacking  his  Hpe,  held  out  the 
tumbler  for  more. 

Nor  was  Mrs.  Weller  behind-hand  in  doing  justice  to 
the  composition.  The  good  lady  began  by  protesting  that 
she  couldn't  touch  a  drop — ^then  took  a  small  drop — ^then 
a  large  drop— and  then  a  great  many  drops;  and  her 
feelings  being  of  the  nature  of  those  substances  which 
are  powerfully  affected  by  the  application  of  strong 
waters,  she  dropped  a  tear  with  every  drop  of  negus, 
and  so  flot  on  melting  the  feelings  down,  until  at  length 
she  haa  arrived  at  a  very  pathetic  and  decent  pitch  of 
misery. 

The  elder  Mr.  Weller  observed  these  signs  and  tokens 
with  many  manifestations  of  disgust,  and  when,  after  a 
second  jug  of  the  same,  Mr.  Stiggins  began  to  sigh  in  a 
dismal  manner,  he  plainly  evinced  his  £sapprobation  of 
the  whole  proceedings  by  sundzy  incoherent  ramblings  of 
speech,  among  which  frequent  angxy  repetitions  of  the 
word  '*  gammon  "  were  alone  distinguishable  to  the  ear. 

"  m  tell  you  wot  it  is,  Samivel,  my  boy,"  whispered  the 
old  gentleman  into  his  son's  ear,  after  a  long  and  stead- 
fast contemplation  of  his  lady  and  Mr.  Stiggins ;  *'  I  think 
there  must  be  somethin'  wrong  in  your  mother-in-law's 
inside,  as  veil  as  in  that  o'  the  red-nosed  man." 

**  Wot  do  you  mean  ?  "  said  Sam. 
I  mean  this  here,  Sammy,"  replied  the  old  gentleman, 

that  wot  they  drink  don^t  seem  no  nourishment  to  'em ; 
it  all  turns  to  varm  vater  at  vunce,  and  comes  a-pourin*  out 
o'  their  eyes.  'Pend  upon  it,  Sarxuny,  it's  a  constitoot  ional 
infirmitv." 

Mr.  Weller  delivered  this  scientific  opinion  with  many 
confirmatory  frowns  and  nods,  which  Mrs.  Weller  remark- 
ing, and  concluding  that  they  bore  some  disparaging 
reference  either  to  herself  or  to  Mr.  Stiggins,  or  to  both, 
was  on  the  point  of  becoming  infinitely  worse,  when  Mr. 
Stiggins,  getting  on  his  le|;s  as  well  as  he  could,  proceeded 
to  deliver  an  edifying  discourse  for  the  benent  of  the 
company,  but  more  especially  of  Mr.  Samuel,  whom  he 
adjured,  in  moving  terms,  to  be  upon  his  guard  in  that 
diik  of  iniquity  into  which  he  was  cast ;  to  abstain  from 
all  hypocrisy  and  pride  of  heart ;  and  to  take  in  all  things 
exact  pattern  and  copy  by  him  (Stiggins),  in  which  case 
he  might  calculate  on  arriving  sooner  or  later  at  the 
comfortable  conclusion,  that,  like  him,  he  was  a  most 
estimable  and  blameless  character,  and  that  all  his 
acquaintance  and  friends   were  hopelessly  abandoned 
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And  piodigsto  wretches;  which  considemtlon,  he  mid, 
oonld  not  Imfc  afford  him  the  liveliest  satislactioiL. 

He  furthermore  conjured  him  to  avoid,  above  all  things, 
the  vice  of  intoxication,  which  he  likened  unto  the  filthy 
habits  of  swine,  and  to  those  poisonous  and  baleful  drags 
which  being  chewed  in  the  mouth  are  said  to  filch  away 
the  memory.  At  this  point  of  his  discourse  the  reverend 
and  red-nosed  gentleman  became  singularly  incoherent, 
and  staggering  to  and  fio  in  the  excitement  of  his  elo- 
quence, was  fain  to  catch  at  the  back  of  a  chair  to  preserve 
his  perpendicular. 

lur.  Stiggins  did  not  desire  his  hearers  to  be  upon  their 
guard  against  those  false  prophets  and  wretched  mockers 
of  religion,  who,  without  sense  to  expound  its  first  doctrines, 
or  hearts  to  feel  its  first  principles,  are  more  dangerous 
members  of  society  than  the  common  criminal ;  impoeinff 
as  they  necessarily  do  upon  the  weakest  and  worst  informed 
natures,  casting  scorn  and  contempt  on  what  should  be 
held  most  sacred,  and  bringing  into  partial  disrepute  large 
bodies  of  virtuous  and  well-conducted  persons  of  many 
excellent  sects  and  persuasions ;  but  as  he  leant  over  the 
back  of  the  chair  for  a  considerable  time,  and  closing  one 
eye,  winked  a  good  deal  with  the  other,  it  is  presumed  that 
he  thought  it  ill,  but  kept  it  to  himself. 

During  the  delivery  of  this  oration,  Mrs.  Weller  sobbed 
and  wept  at  the  end  of  the  paragraphs,  while  Sam,  sitting 
cross-legged  on  a  chair  and  resting  his  arms  on  the  top- 
rail,  regarded  the  speaker  with  great  suavity  and  bland- 
ness  of  demeanour,  occasionally  bestowing  a  look  of 
recognition  on  the  old  gentleman,  who  was  delighted 
at  the  beginning,  and  went  to  sleep  about  half-way. 

*'  Brayvo  t  wery  pretty  I "  said  Sam,  when  the  red-nosed 
man  having  finished,  pulled  his  worn  gloves  on,  thereby 
thrusting  his  fingers  through  the  broken  tops  till  the 
knuckles  were  disclosed  to  view — "  Wery  pretty." 

**  I  hope  it  may  do  you  good,  Samuel,"  said  Mrs.  Weller, 
solemnly. 

**  I  think  it  vill,  mum,"  replied  Sam. 

**  I  wish  1  could  hope  that  it  would  do  your  tether  good,** 
said  Mrs.  Weller. 

'*  Thankee,  my  dear,"  said  Mr.  Weller,  senior.  **  How 
do  you  find  yourself  arter  it,  n^love  7" 

**  Scoffer  1 "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Weller. 

**  Benighted  man  I "  said  the  reverend  Mr.  Stiggins. 

**  If  I  don't  get  no  better  light  than  that  'ere  moonshine 
0'  your'n,  my  vorthy  creetur,"  said  the  eldlsr  Mr.  Weller, 
'*it*8  mery  likely  as  I  shall  oontiney  to  be  a  night  ooaoh 
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till  I'm  look  off  the  road  altogether.  Now,  Mxb.  We,  if 
the  piebald  stands  at  liveir  muoh  longer,  he'll  stand  at 
nothin'  as  we  go  baok,  and  pVans  that  'ere  harm-oheer 
'uU  be  tipped  oyer  into  some  hedge  or  another,  vith  ^e 
shepherd  in  it." 

At  this  supposition  the  reverend  Mr.  Stig^ns,  in  evident 
consternation,  gathered  up  his  hat  and  umbrella,  and 
proposed  an  immediate  departure,  to  whioh  Mrs.  Weller 
assented.  Sam  walked  with  them  to  the  lodge-gate,  and 
took  a  dutiful  leave. 

"  A-do,  Samivel,"  said  the  old  gentleman. 

"  Wot*s  a-do  ?  •'  inquired  Sam. 

'*  VeU,  good-bye,  then,"  said  the  old  gentleman. 

"Oh,  that's  wot  you're  a-aimin'  at,  is  it?"  said  Sam. 
"  Qood-bye,  old  double- vioket." 

"  Sammy,"  whispered  Mr.  Weller,  looking  cautiously 
round;  "my  duty  to  your  gov*nor,  and  teU  him  if  he 
thinks  better  o'  this  here  bisness,  to  com-moonioate  vith 
me.  Me  and  a  cab'net-maker  has  dewised  a  plan  for 
gettin*  him  out.  A  pianner,  Samivel — a  planner! "  said 
Mr.  Weller,  striking  his  son  on  the  chest  with  the  back  of 
his  hand,  and  falling  back  a  step  or  two. 

'*  Wot  do  you  mean  ?"  said  Sam. 

**  A  planner-forty,  Samivel,"  rejoined  Mr.  Weller,  in  a 
still  more  mysterious  manner,  '*  as  he  can  have  on  hire ; 
von  as  von't  play,  Sammy." 

**  And  wot  'ud  be  the  good  o'  that  ?  "  said  Sam. 

"Let  him  send  to  my  friend,  the  cab'net-maker,  to 
fetch  it  back,  Sammy,"  replied  Mr.  Weller.  "Are  yoa 
avake,  now  ?  " 

"  No,"  rejoined  Sam. 

"There  ain't  no  vurks  in  it,"  whispered  his  father. 
"  It  'ull  hold  him  easy,  vith  his  hat  and  shoes  on ;  and 
breathe  through  the  le^,  vioh  his  holler.  Have  a  passa^ 
ready  taken  for  'Memker.  The  'Merrlkin  ffoVment  viU 
never  give  him  up,  ven  vunce  they  finds  as  he^s  got  money 
to  spend,  Sammy.  Let  the  gov^or  stop  there  till  Mrs. 
Bardell's  dead,  or  Mr.  Dodson  and  Fogg's  hung,  vich  last 
ewent  I  think  is  the  most  likely  to  happen  first,  Sammy ; 
and  then  let  him  come  back  and  write  a  book  about  the 
'Merrikins  as'U  pay  all  his  expenses  and  more,  if  he  blows 
'em  up  enough." 

Mr.  Weller  delivered  this  hurried  abstract  of  his  plot 
with  great  vehemence  of  whisper,  and  tiien,  as  if  feairfnl 
of  weakening  the  effect  of  the  tremendous  communication 
by  any  further  dialogue,  gave  the  coachman's  salute,  and 
vanished. 
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Sam  had  aoaroely  raoovered  his  usaal  oomposave  of 
ooantenanoe,  which  had  been  greatly  disturbed  by  the 
secret  oommunioation  of  big  respected  reJ^tive,  when  Mr. 
Pickwick  accosted  him. 

**  Sam,"  said  that  gentleman. 

"  Sir,*'  replied  Mr.  Weller. 

"  I  am  going  for  a  walk  round  the  prison,  and  I  wish 
you  to  attend  me.  I  see  a  prisoner  we  Imow  coming  this 
way,  Sam,''  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  smiling. 

**Vioh,  Sir?"  inquired  Mr.  WeUer;  **the  gen'l'm'n 
yith  the  head  o'  haur,  or  the  interestin'  captive  in  the 
stockin's  ?  " 

"Neither,"  rejoined  Mr.  Pickwick.  "He  is  an  older 
friend  of  yours,  Sam." 

"O*  mine.  Sir?"  exclaimed  Mr.  Weller. 

"You  recollect  the  gentleman  very  well,  I  dare  say, 
Bam,"  replied  Mr.  Pickwick,  "  or  else  you  are  more  un- 
mindful of  your  old  acquaintances  than  I  think  you  ore. 
Hush  1  not  a  word,  Sam — ^not  a  syllable.    Here  he  is." 

As  Mr.  Pickwick  spoke,  Jingle  walked  up.  He  looked 
less  miserable  than  before,  being  clad  in  a  half -worn  suit 
of  clothes,  which,  with  Mr.  Pickwick's  assistance,  had 
been  released  from  the  pawnbroker's.  He  wore  dean 
linen  too,  and  had  had  his  hair  out.  He  was  very  pale 
and  thin,  however ;  and  as  he  crept  slowly  up,  leaning  on 
a  stick,  it  was  easy  to  see  that  he  had  suffered  severely 
from  illness  and  want,  and  was  still  very  weak.  He  took 
off  his  hat  as  Mr.  Pickwick  saluted  him,  and  seemed  much 
humbled  and  abashed  at  sight  of  Sam  Weller. 

Following  close  at  his  heels,  came  Mr.  Job  Trotter,  in 
the  catalogue  of  whose  vices,  want  of  faith  and  attachment 
to  his  companion  could,  at  all  events,  find  no  place.  He 
was  still  ragged  and  squalid,  but  his  face  was  not  quite  so 
hollow  as  on  his  first  meeting  with  Mr.  Pickwick  a  few 
days  before.  As  he  took  off  his  hat  to  our  benevolent  old 
friend,  he  murmured  some  broken  expressions  of  gratitude, 
and  muttered  something  about  having  been  saved  from 
starving. 

"  Well,  well,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  impatiently  interrupt- 
ing him,  "  you  can  follow  with  Sam.  I  want  to  speak  to 
you,  Mr.  Jingle.    Oan  you  walk  without  his  arm  ?  " 

"  Certainly,  Sir — all  ready — not  too  fast — ^legs  shak^ — 
head  queer — around  and  round— earthquaky  sort  of  f  eeUng 
— ^very." 

"  Here,  give  me  your  arm,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"No,  no,"  rephed  Jingle;  "  won't  indeed — rather 
not." 
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**  Ncmsense,**  said  Mr.  Piokwiok ;  *'  lean  npon  me, I  deaiva 
Sir/* 

Seeing  thai  he  was  confused  and  agitated,  and  uncertain 
what  to  do,  Mr.  Pickwick  cut  the  matter  short  hy  drawing 
the  invalided  stroller's  arm  through  his,  and  leading  him 
away  without  saying  another  word  about  it. 

During  the  whole  of  this  time,  the  countenance  of  Mr. 
Samuel  Weller  had  exhibited  an  expression  of  the  most 
overwhelming  and  absorbing  astonishment  that  tiie 
imagination  can  pourtray.  After  looking  from  Job  to 
Jingle,  and  from  Jingle  to  Job  in  profound  silence,  he 
softly  ejaculated  the  words,  *'  Veil,  I  am  damn'd  1 "  which 
he  repeated  at  least  a  score  of  times,  after  which  exertion 
he  appeared  wholly  bereft  of  speech,  and  again  cast  his 
eyes,  nrst  upon  the  one  and  then  npon  the  other,  in  mute 
perplexity  and  bewilderment. 

*'  Now,  Sam,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  looking  back. 

**  I'm  a-oomin',  Sir,"  replied  Mr.  Weller,  mechanically 
following  his  master ;  and  still  he  lifted  not  his  eyes  from 
Mr.  Job  Trotter,  who  walked  at  his  side  in  silence. 

Job  kept  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground  for  some  time, 
and  Sam  with  his  glued  to  Job's  countenance,  ran  up  against 
the  people  who  were  walking  about,  and  fell  over  UtUe 
children,  and  stumbled  against  steps  and  railings,  without 
appearing  at  all  sensible  of  it,  until  Job  .looking  stealthily 
up,  said — 

•*  How  do  you  do,  Mr.Weller  ?  " 

"  It  M  him  t "  exclaimed  Sam ;  and  having  established 
Job's  identity  beyond  all  doubt,  he  smote  his  leg,  and 
vented  his  feelings  in  a  long  shrill  whistle. 

**  Things  has  altered  with  me,  Sir,"  said  Job. 

**  I  should  think  they  had,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Weller,  sur- 
veying his  companion's  rags  with  undisguised  wonder. 
'*  This  is  rayther  a  change  for  the  vorse»  Mr.  Trotter,  as 
the  gen'l'm'n  said  ven  he  got  two  doubtful  shillin's  and 
sixpenn'orth  o'  pocket-pieces  for  a  good  half-crown  " 

**  It  is  indeed,"  replied  Job,  shaking  his  head.  **  There 
is  no  deception  now,  Mr.  Weller.  Tears,"  said  Job,  witii 
a  look  of  momentary  slyness — "tears  are  not  tibe  only 
proofs  of  distress,  nor  the  best  ones." 

"  No,  they  ain't,"  replied  Sam,  expressively. 

"  They  mav  be  put  on,  Mr.  Weller,"  said  Job. 

'*  I  know  they  may,"  said  Sam ;  **  Some  people,  indeed, 
has  'em  always  ready  laid  on,  and  can  pull  out  the  plug 
venever  they  likes." 

"  Yes,"  replied  Job ;  "but  these  sort  of  things  are  not  so 
easily  coonterf eited,  Mr.  Weller,  and  it  is  a  more  painful 
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prooeu  to  get  them  ap.**  As  he  spoke,  he  pointed  to  his 
sallow  sunken  cheeks,  and,  drawing  up  his  coat  sleeye, 
disclosed  an  am  which  looked  as  if  the  hone  could  he 
broken  at  a  touch,  so  sharp  and  brittle  did  it  appear  be- 
neath its  thin  covering  of  flesh. 

"Wot  have  yon  been  a-doin'  to  yonrself  ?*'  said  Sam« 
recoiling. ' 

"  Nothing,'*  replied  Job. 

"  Nothin'  t "  echoed  Sam. 

"  I  have  been  doin'  nothing  for  many  weeks  past,"  said 
7ob ;  **  and  eating  and  drinking  ahnoet  as  little." 

Sam  took  one  comprehensive  glance  at  Mr.  Trotter^s 
thin  face  and  wretched  apparel,  and  then  seieing  him  by 
the  arm  commenced  Egging  him  away  with  great 
violence. 

"Where  are  you  going,  Mr.  Welter?**  said  Job,  vadaly 
struM^Iing  in  the  powerful  grasp  of  his  old  enemy. 

*'  Gome  on,"  said  Sam ;  "  come  on."  He  deigned  no 
further  explanation  till  they  reached  the  tap,  and  then 
called  for  a  pot  of  porter,  which  was  speedily  produced. 

"  Now,"  said  Sam,  "  drink  that  up  ev'ry  drop  on  it ;  and 
then  turn  the  pot  upside  down,  to  let  me  see  as  you've  took 
the  med'cine.*' 

**  But  my  dear  Mr.  Weller,"  remonstrated  Job. 

*<  Down  vith  it,"  said  Sam,  peremptorily. 

Thus  admonished,  Mr.  Trotter  raised  the  pot  to  his  lipa, 
And,  by  gentle  and  almost  imperceptible  degrees,  tilted  it 
into  the  air.  He  paused  once,  and  only  once,  to  draw  a 
long  breath,  but  without  raising  his  face  from  the  vessel, 
which,  in  a  few  moments  thereafter  he  held  out  at  arm's 
length,  bottom  upwards.  Nothing  fell  upon  the  ground 
but  a  few  particles  of  froth,  which  slowly  detached  them- 
selves from  the  rim,  and  trickled  lasily  down. 

"  Yell  done,"  said  Sam.  **  How  do  you  find  yourself 
arkerit?" 

'*  Better,  Sir.    I  think  I  am  better,"  responded  Job. 

"  O*  course  you  air,"  said  Sam,  argumentatively.  "  It's 
like  puttin'  gas  in  a  balloon ;  I  can  see  vith  the  naked  eye 
that  you  gets  stouter  under  the  operation.  Wot  do  yon' 
say  to  another  o'  the  same  di-mensions?  " 

"  I  would  rather  not,  I  am  much  obliged  to  you,  Sir," 
replied  Job—"  much  rather  not." 

*■  Veil,  then,  W6t  do  you  say  to  some  wittles  ?  "  inquired 
Bam. 

<«  Thanks  to  your  worthy  governor.  Sir,"  said  Mr. 
Trotter,  "we  have  half  a  leg  of  mutton,  baked,  at  a 
quarter  before  three,  with  the  potatoes  under  it,  to  save 
boiling." 
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*'  Wofe  I  Has  he  been  a-purwidin'  for  you  ?  "  aeked  Sandi 
emphatically. 

**He  has.  Sir,"  replied  Job.  "More  tban  that,  Mr. 
Weller ;  my  master  being  vexy  ill,  he  got  us  a  room — ^we 
were  in  a  kennel  before — and  paid  for  it>  Sir ;  and  come 
to  look  at  us  at  night  when  nobody  should  know.  Mr. 
Weller,"  said  Job,  with  real  tears  in  his  eyes  for  once,  **  I 
could  serve  that  gentleman  till  I  fall  down  dead  at  his 
feet." 

"  I  say,"  said  Sam,  "  1*11  trouble  you,  my  friend — ^none 
o'  that.'^ 

Job  Trotter  looked  amazed. 

•«None  o'  that,  I  say,  young  feller,"  repeated  Sam,  firmly* 
"No  Yun  serves  him  but  me.  And  now  ve're  upon  it* 
I'll  let  you  into  another  secret  besides  that,"  said  Sapi,  as 
he  paid  for  the  beer.  "  I  never  heerd,  mind  you,  nor  read 
of  in  stoxy-books,  nor  see  in  pioters,  any  angel  in  tights 
and  gaiters — ^not  even  in  spectacles,  as  I  remember,  though 
that  may  ha'  been  done  for  anythin'  I  know  to  the  oon- 
trairey;  but  mark  my  vords,  Job  Trotter,  he's  a  reg'lar 
thorough-bred  angel  for  all  that ;  and  let  me  see  the  man 
as  wenturs  to  teU  me  he  knows  a  better  vun."  With  this 
defiance,  Mr.  Weller  buttoned  up  his  change  in  a  side 
pocket ;  and,  with  many  confirmatory  nods  and  gestures 
by  the  way,  proceeded  in  search  of  the  subject  of  dis- 
course. 

They  found  Mr.  Pickwick  in  company  with  Jingle,  talk- 
ing vexy  earnestly,  and  not  bestowing  a  look  on  the  groups 
who  were  congregated  on  the  racket-ground;  they  were 
very  motley  groups  too,  and  well  worth  the  looking  at,  if 
it  were  only  in  idle  curiosity. 

'*  WeU,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  as  Sam.  and  his  companion 
drew  nigh,  **  ^ou  will  see  how  your  health  becpmes,  and 
think  about  it  meanwhile.  Make  the  statement  out  for 
me  when  you  feel  yourself  equal  to  the  task,  and  I  will 
discuss  the  subject  with  you  when  I  have  considered  it. 
Now  ffo  to  your  room.  You  are  tired,  and  not  strong 
enou^  to  be  out  long." 

Mr.  Alfred  Jingle,  without  one  spark  of  his  old  ai^ima- 
tiouT— with  nothing  even  of  the  dismal  gaiety  whioji  he 
had  assumed  when  Mr.  Pickwick  first  stumUed  on  him 
in  his  misery,  bowed  low  without  speaking,  and  motion- 
ing to  Job  not  to  follow  him  just  yet,  crept  slowly  away. 

**  Ourious  scene,  this,  is  it  not,  Sam  ?  *'  said  Mr.  Ack- 
wick,  looking  ffood-humouredlv  round. 

**  Wery  much  so.  Sir,"  repliea  Sam.  "  Vooders  viU  never 
eease,"  added  Sam,  speakiug  to  himflelf.    '*  I'm  wery  mnoh 
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mistaken  if  that  ere  Jingle  wom't  a-doin'  somethin'  in  tlie 
▼ater-cart  vay  I  '* 

The  area  foxmed  by  the  wall  in  that  part  of  the  Fleet  in 
which  Mr.  Pickwick  stood,  was  jnst  wide  enough  to  make 
a  good  racket  court,  one  side  being  formed,  of  course,  by 
the  wall  itself,  and  the  other  by  that  portion  of  the  prison 
which  looked  (or  rather  would  have  looked,  but  for  the 
widl)  towards  St.  PauFs  Cathedral.  Sauntering  or  sitting 
about,  in  every  possible  attitude  of  Ustless  idleness,  were 
a  great  number  of  debtors,  the  major  part  of  whom  were 
waiting  in  prison  until  their  day  of  "  going  up  "  before  the 
Insolvent  Court  should  arrive,  while  others  nad  been  re- 
manded for  various  terms,  which  they  were  idling  away 
as  they  best  could.  Some  were  shabby,  some  were  smart, 
many  dirty,  a  few  clean ;  but  there  they  all  lounged,  and 
loitered,  and  slunk  about,  with  as  little  sjnrit  or  purpose 
as  the  beasts  in  a  menagerie. 

Lolling  from  the  windows  which  commanded  a  view  of 
this  promenade,  were  a  number  of  persons ;  some  in  noisy 
conversation  with  their  acquaintance  below,  others  play- 
ing at  ball  with  some  adventurous  throwers  outside ;  and 
others  looking  on  at  the  racket-players,  or  watching  the 
boys  as  they  cried  the  game.  Dirty  slipshod  women  passed 
and  re-passed  on  their  way  to  the  cooking-house  in  one 
comer  of  the  yard;  children  screamed,  and  fought,  and 
played  together,  in  another ;  the  tumbling  of  the  skittles, 
and  the  shouts  of  the  players,  mingled  perpetuaUy  with 
these  and  a  hundred  other  soimds ;  and  all  was  noise  and 
tumult — save  in  a  little  miserable  shed  a  few  vards  of^ 
where  there  lay,  all  quiet  and  ghastly,  the  body  of  the 
Ohanceiy  prisoner  who  had  died  the  night*  before,  await- 
ing the  mockery  of  an  inquest.  The  body  1  It  is  the 
lawyer's  term  for  the  restless  whirling  mass  of  cares  and 
anxieties,  affections,  hopes,  and  griefs,  that  make  up  the 
living  man.  The  law  had  his  body,  and  there  it  lay, 
clothed  in  grave-clothes,  an  awful  witness  to  its  tender 
mercy. 

"  Would  you  like  to  see  a  whistling-shop,  Sir?  *'  inquired 
Job  Trotter. 

"What  do  you  mean?'*  was  lir.  Pickwick's  counter 
inquiry. 

**  A  vistlin'-shop,  Sir,"  interposed  Mr.  Welier. 

"What  is  that,  Sam?— a  bird-fancier's?"  inquired  Mr. 
Pickwick. 

"  Bless  your  heart,  no.  Sir,"  replied  Job ;  "  a  whistling- 
shop,  Sir,  is  where  they  sell  spirits."  Mr.  Job  Trotter 
briefly  explained  here,  that  all  persons,  being  prohibited 
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ander  heavy  penftlties  from  oonyeytng  spirits  into  debtors* 
prisons,  and  such  commodities  being  highly  prized  by  the 
ladies  and  gentlemen  oonfned  therem,  it  had  occurred  to 
some  speculative  turnkey  to  connive,  for  certain  lucrative 
considerations,  at  two  or  three  prisoners  retailing  the 
favourite  article  of  gin,  for  their  own  profit  and  advante^e. 

"  This  plan  you  see.  Sir,  has  been  gradually  introduced 
into  all  the  prisons  for  debt,"  said  Mr.  Trotter. 

*'  And  it  nas  this  wery  great  advantage,"  said  Sam, 
**  that  the  turnkeys  takes  wery  good  care  to  seize  hold  o' 
ev'rybody  but  them  as  pays  'em,  that  attempts  the  wil- 
lainny,  and  ven  it  gets  in  the  papers  theVre  applauded 
for  their  wigilance  ;  so  it  cuts  two  vays — ^frightens  other 
people  from  the  trade,  and  elewates  their  own  characters." 

**  Exactly  so,  Mr.  Weller,"  observed  Job. 

'*  Well,  but  are  these  rooms  never  searched  to  ascertain 
whether  any  spirits  are  concealed  in  them?"  said  Mr. 
Pickwick. 

"Gert'nly  they  are,  Sir,"  replied  Sam;  "but  the  turn- 
keys knows  before-hand,  and  gives  the  vord  to  the  vistlers, 
and  you  may  vistle  for  it  ven  you  go  to  look. 

By  this  time,  Job  had  tapped  at  a  door,  which  was 
opened  by  a  gentleman  with  an  uncombed  head,  who 
bolted  it  after  them  when  they  had  walked  in,  and 
grizmed ;  upon  which  Job  grinned,  and  Sam  also :  where- 
upon Mr.  Pickwick,  thinking  it  might  be  expected  of  him, 
kept  on  smiling  till  the  end  of  the  interview. 

The  gentleman  with  the  uncombed  head  appeared 
quite  satisfied  with  this  mute  announcement  of  their 
business ;  and  producing  a  flat  stone  bottle,  which  might 
hold  about  a  couple  of  quarts  from  beneath  his  bedstead, 
he  filled  out  three  glasses  of  gin,  which  Job  Trotter  and 
Sam  disposed  of  in  a  most  workmanlike  manner. 

*'  Any  more  ?  "  said  the  whistling  gentleman. 

"  No  more,"  replied  Job  Trotter. 

Mr.  Pickwick  paid;  the  door  was  unbolted,  and  out 
they  came ;  the  uncombed  sentleman  bestowing  a  friendly 
nod,  upon  Mr.  Boker,  who  nappened  to  be  passing  at  the 
moment. 

From  this  spot  Mr.  Pickwick  wandered  along  all  the 
galleries,  up  and  down  all  the  staircases,  and  once  again 
round  the  whole  area  of  the  yard.  The  great  body  of  the 
prison  population  appeared  to  be  Mivins  and  Smangle, 
and  the  parson,  and  the  butcher,  and  the  leg,  over  and 
over,  and  over  again.  There  was  the  same  squalor,  the 
same  turmoil  and  noise,  the  same  genenJ  characteristics 
in  every  comer;  in  the  best  and  the  worst  alike.    The 
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whole  plaoe  seemed  KesilesB  and  troubled ;  and  the  people 
were  crowding  and  flitting  to  and  Iro,  U^e  the  shadows  in 
an  uneasy  dream. 

"  I  have  seen  enough/*  said  Mr.  Pickwiok,  as  he  threw 
himsell  into  a  chair  in  his  little  apartment.  "  Hy  head 
aches  with  these  scenes,  and  my  heart  too.  Henceforth 
I  will  be  a  prisoner  in  my  own  room." 

And  Mr.  Pickwick  steadfastly  adhered  to  this  determina- 
tion. For  three  long  months  he  remained  shut  up  all 
day,  only  stealing  out  at  night  to  breathe  the  air  when 
the  greater  part  of  his  fellow-prisoners  were  in  bed  or 
carousing  in  their  rooms.  His  health  was  eyidentjy 
beginning  to  sofEer  from  the  closeness  of  the  confinement, 
but  neither  the  often-repeated  eutreatieB  of  Perker  and 
his  friends,  nor  the  still  more  frequently  repeated  warn- 
ings and  admonitions  of  Mr.  Samuel  Weller,  could  iodvioa 
him  to  flJter  one  jot  of  his  inflexible  resolution. 


CHAPTER  XLV 

RECORDS  A  TOUCHING  ACT  OP  DELICATE  PBBLINQ, 
NOT  UNMIXED  WITH  PLEASANTRY,  ACHIEVED 
AND  PERFORMED  BT  MESSRS.  DODSON  AND 
FOGG. 

IT  was  within  a  week  of  the  close  of  the  month  of  July, 
that  a  hackney  cabriolet,  number  unrecorded,  was 
seen  to  proceed  at  a  rapid  pace  up  Goswell-street ;  three 
people  were  squeezed  into  it  besides  the  driver,  who  sat, 
of  course,  in  his  own  particular  little  dickey  at  the  side ; 
over  the  apron  were  hung  two  i^iawls,  belonging  to  all 
appearance  to  two  small  vixenish-looking  ladies  under  the 
apron,  between  whom,  compressed  into  a  very  small  com- 
pass, there  was  stowed  away  a  gentleman  of  heavy  and 
subdued  demeanour,  who,  whenever  he  ventured  to  make 
an  observation,  was  snapped  up  short,  by  one  of  the  vixenish 
ladies  before-mentioned.  Lastly,  the  two  vixenish  ladies 
and  the  heavy  gentleman  were  giving  the  driver  contradic- 
tory directions,  all  tending  to  the  one  point,  that  he  should 
stop  at  Mrs.  Bardell's  door,  which  the  heavy  gentleman  in 
direct  opposition  to,  and  deflance  of,  the  vixenish  ladies, 
contended  was  a  green  door  and  not  a  yellow  one. 

"  Stop  at  the  house  with  the  green  door,  driver,**  said 
the  heavy  gentleman. 

"Oh I  xou  perwerse  creetur I "  exclaimed  one  of  the 
vixenish  ladies.  **  Drive  to  the  'ouse  with  the  yellow  door, 
oabmin." 
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Upon  tlilfl  the  cabman,  who  in  a  Btidden  effort  to  pull 
up  at  the  house  with  the  gieen  door,  had  pulled  the  horse 
up  BO  high  that  he  nearly  pulled  him  backwuds  into  the 
cabriolet,  let  the  animal's  fore  legs  down  to  the  ground 
again,  and  paused. 

'*Now  yere  am  I  to  pull  up?"  inquired  the  driver. 
**  Settle  it  among  yourselves.    All  I  ask  is,  vere.'* 

Here  the  contest  was  renewed  with  increased  violence, 
and  the  horse  being  troubled  with  a  fly  on  his  nose,  the 
cabman  humanely  employed  his  leisure  in  lashing  him 
about  the  head,  on  the  counter-irritation  principle. 

"  Most  wotes  carries  the  day,"  said  one  of  the  vixenish 
ladies  at  length.  "  The  *ou8e  with  the  yellow  door,  cab- 
min," 

But  after  the  cabriolet  had  dashed  up  in  splendid  style 
to  the  house  with  the  yellow  door,  "making,"  as  one  of 
the  vixenish  ladies  triumphantly  said,  "  acterrally  more 
noise  than  if  one  had  come  in  one's  own  carriage  " — and 
after  the  driver  had  dismounted  to  assist  the  ladies  in 
getting  out,  the  small  round  head  of  Master  Thomas 
BardeU  was  thrust  out  of  the  one  pair  window  of  a  house 
with  a  red  door  a  few  numben  off. 

"Aggrawatin*  thing,"  said  the  vixtoish  lady  last 
mentioned,  darting  a  withering  glance  at  the  heavy 
gentleman. 

"  My  dear,  it's  not  my  &ult,'*  said  the  gentleman. 

"Don't  talk  to  me,  you  creetur,  don't,"  retorted  the 
lady.  "  The  house  with  the  red  door,  cabmin.  Oh  I  If 
ever  a  woman  was  troubled  with  a  ruffinly  creetur,  that 
takes  a  pride  and  pleasure  in  disgracing  his  wife  on  every 
possible  occasion  afore  strangers,  I  am  that  woman  I " 

"  You  ouffht  to  be  ashamed  of  yourself,  Baddle,"  said 
the  other  little  woman,  who  was  no  otiier  than,  Mn. 
Gluppins. 

"  What  have  I  been  a-doing  of  7"  aiked  Mr.  Raddle. 

*'  Don't  talk  to  me,  don't,  yon  brute,  for  fear  I  should 
be  perwoked  to  forgit  my  sect  and  strike  you,"  said  Mrs. 
Baddle. 

While  this  dialo^e  was  going  on,  the  driver  was  most 
ignominlously  leading  the  horse  by  the  bridle  up  to  the 
house  with  the  red  door,  which  Master  Barde^  had  already 
opened.  Here  was  a  mean  and  low  way  of  arriving  at  a 
friend's  house  I — ^no  dashing  up  with  all  the  fire  and  fury 
of  the  animal,  no  jumping  down  of  the  driver  and  loud 
knocUng  at  the  door,  no  opening  the  apron  with  a  crash 
at  the  very  last  moment  for  fear  of  the  ladies  sitting  in  a 
draught,  and  then  the  man  handing  the  shawls  out  alter- 
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waxdfl  as  if  he  were  a  piiyate  coachman.  The  whole  edge 
of  the  thiiig  had  been  tiUcen  ofE — it  was  flatter  than  walk- 
ing. 

"Well,  Tommy,"  said  Mrs.  Cluppins,  "how's yonr  poor, 
dear  mother?'* 

"  Oh,  she's  wery  well,"  replied  Master  Baidell.  "  She's 
in  the  front  parlour,— -all  ready.  I'm  ready  too,  I  am." 
Here  Master  Baidell  put  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  and 
jumped  off  and  on  the  oottom  step  of  the  door. 

"  Is  anybody  else  a-goin'.  Tommy  ?  "  said  Mrs  Cluppins, 
arranging  her  pelerine. 

"  Mrs.  Sanders  is  going,  she  is/'  replied  Tommy.  "  Vm 
a-goin'  too,  I  am." 

"  Drat  the  boy,"  said  little  Mrs.  Cluppins.  "  He  thinks 
of  nobody  but  mmself.    Here,  Tommy,  dear." 

"  Well,"  said  Master  BardelL 

"  Who  else  is  a-goin',  lovey  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Cluppins  in  an 
insinuating  manner. 

"  Oh  I  Mrs.  Bogers  is  a-goin',"  replied  Master  Baidell, 
opening  his  eyes  very  wide  as  he  delivered  the  intelli- 
gence. 

"What  I  The  lady  as  has  taken  the  lodgings !  "  ejacu- 
lated Mrs.  Cluppins. 

Master  Baidell  put  his  hands  further  down  into  his 
pockets,  and  nodded  exactly  thirty-five  times,  to  imply 
that  it  was  the  lady  lodger,  and  no  order. 

"  Bless  us  I "  said  Mrs.  Cluppins.     "  It's  quite  a  party." 

"  Ah,  if  you  knew  what  was  in  the  cupboard,  you'd  say 
so,"  replied  Master  Bardell. 

"What  is  there.  Tommy?"  said  Mrs.  Cluppins, 
coaxingly.    "  You'U  tell  me,  Tommy,  I  know." 

"No,  I  won't,"  replied  Master  Baidell,  shaking  his 
head«  and  applying  himself  to  the  bottom  step  again. 

"  Drat  the  child!  "  muttered  Mrs.  Cluppins.  "What 
a  prowokin'  little  wretch  it  is  I  Gome,  Tommy,  tell  your 
dear  Cluppy." 

"Mother  said  I  wasn't  to,"  rejoined  Master  Bardell, 
"  I'm  a-goin'  to  have  some,  I  am."  Cheered  by  this  pro- 
spect, the  precocious  boy  applied  himself  to  his  infantile 
tread-mill  with  increasea  vigour. 

The  above  examination  of  a  child  of  tender  years,  took 
place  while  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Baddle  and  the  cab-driver  were 
navin^  an  altercation  concerning  the  fare,  which  ter- 
minatmg  at  this  point  in  favour  of  the  cabman,  Mrs. 
Baddle  came  up  tottering. 

"Lauk,  Mary  Ann!  what's  the  nuktter?**  said  Mrs. 
Cluppins. 
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**  It's  put  me  all  over  in  such  &  tremble,  Betsy,"  replied 
Mrs.  Eaddle.  *'  Baddle  ain't  like  a  man ;  he  leaves  every- 
think  to  me." 

This  was  scarcely  fair  upon  the  unfortunate  Mr.  Eaddle, 
who  had  been  thrust  aside  by  his  good  lady  in  the  com- 
mencement of  the  dispute,  and  peremptorily  commanded 
to  hold  his  tongue.  He  had  no  opportunity  of  defending 
himself,  however,  for  Mrs.  Kaddle  gave  unequivocal  signs 
of  fainting;  which  being  perceived  from  the  parlour 
window,  Mrs.  Bardell,  Mrs.  Sanders,  the  lodger,  and  the 
lodger's  servant,  darted  precipitately  out,  and  conveyed 
her  into  the  house,  all  talking  at  the  same  time,  and  giving 
utterance  to  various  expressions  of  pity  and  condolence, 
as  if  she  were  one  of  the  most  suffering  mortals  on  earth. 
Being  conveyed  into  the  front  parlour,  she  was  there  de- 
posited on  a  sofa :  and  the  lady  from  the  first  floor  running 
up  to  the  first  fioor,  returned  with  a  bottle  of  sal  volatile, 
which,  holding  Mrs.  Baddle  tight  round  the  neck,  she 
applied  in  all  womanly  kindness  and  pity  to  her  nose,  until 
that  lady  with  many  plunges  and  struggles  was  fain  to 
declare  herself  decidedly  better. 

"  Ah,  poor  thing  i  "  said  Mrs.  Rogers,  "  I  know  what  her 
feelin's  is,  too  well." 

"  Ah,  poor  thing  1  so  do  I,"  said  Mrs.  Sanders :  and  then 
all  the  ladies  moaned  in  unison,  and  said  they  knew  what 
it  was,  and  they  pitied  her  from  their  hearts,  they  did ; 
even  the  lodger's  little  servant,  who  was  thirteen  years 
old,  and  three  feet  high,  murmured  her  sympathy. 

"  But  what's  been  the  matter?"  said  Mrs.  Bardell. 

'*  Ah,  what  has  decomposed  you,  ma'am  ?  "  inquired  Mrs. 
Rogers. 

*'  I  have  been  a  good  deal  flurried,"  replied  Mrs.  Raddle, 
in  a  reproachful  manner.  Thereupon  the  ladies  cast  in- 
dignant looks  at  Mr.  Raddle. 

*'Why,  the  fact  is,"  said  that  unhappy  gentleman, 
stepping  forward, "  when  we  alighted  at  this  aoor,  a  dispute 

arose  with  the  driver  of  the  cabrioily "  A  loud  scream 

from  his  wife  at  the  mention  of  this  word,  rendered  all 
further  explanation  inaudible. 

"  You'd  better  leave  us  to  bring  her  round,  Raddle,"  said 
Mrs.  Oluppins.  **  She'll  never  get  better  as  long  as  you're 
here." 

All  the  ladies  concurred  in  this  opinion ;  so  Mr.  Raddle 
was  pushed  out  of  the  room,  and  requdsted  to  give  himself 
an  airing  in  the  back-yard,  which  he  did  for  about  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  when  Mrs.  Bardell  announced  to  him,  with  a 
solemn  face,  that  he  might  come  in  now,  but  that  he  must 
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be  Terjr  careful  how  he  behftved  towarde  his  wife.  She 
knew  he  didn't  mean  to  be  unkind ;  but  Mary  Ann  waa 
▼ery  far  from  strong,  and,  if  he  didn't  take  care,  he  might 
lose  her  when  he  least  expected  it,  which  would  be  a  very 
dreadful  reflection  for  him  afterwaords,  and  so  on.  All  this 
Mr.  Raddle  heard  with  great  submission,  and  presently 
returned  to  the  parlour  in  a  most  lamb-like  manner. 

"  Why,  Mrs.  Rogers,  ma'am,"  said  Mrs.  Bardell, "  you've 
never  l>een  introduced,  I  declare.  Mr.  Raddle,  ma'am; 
Mrs.  Gluppins,  ma'am ;  Mrs.  Raddle,  ma'am." 

<*  Which  is  Mrs.  Oluppins's  sister,"  suggested  Mrs. 

Sanders. 

"  Oh,  indeed  I "  said  Mrs.  Rogers,  graoiously ;  for  she 
was  the  lodger,  and  her  servant  was  in  waiting,  so  she  was 
more  gracious  than  intimate  in  right  of  her  position. 
"  Oh,  indeed  I " 

Mrs.  Raddle  smiled  sweetly,  Mr.  Raddle  bowed,  and 
Mrs.  Gluppins  said  "  she  was  sure  she  was  very  happy  to 
have  a  opportunity  of  being  known  to  a  lady  which  she 
had  heerd  so  much  in  f aviour  of,  as  Mrs.  Rogers  " — a  com- 
pliment which  the  last-named  lady  acknowledged  with 
graceful  condescension. 

"  Well,  Mr.  Raddle,"  said  Mrs.  Bardell ;  "  I'm  sure  you 
ought  to  feel  very  much  honoured  at  you  and  Tommy  being 
the  only  gentlemen  to  escort  so  many  ladies  all  the  way 
to  the  Spaniard,  at  Hampstead.  Don't  you  think  he  ought, 
Mrs.  Rogers,  ma'am  ?  " 

"Oh,  certainly,  ma'am,"  replied  Mrs.  Rogers;  after 
whom  aU  the  other  ladles  responded  "Oh,  certunly." 

**  Of  course  I  feel  It  ma'am,"  said  Mr.  Raddle,  rubbing 
his  hands,  and  evincing  a  slight  tendency  to  brighten  up 
a  little.  "  Indeed,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  said,  as  we  were 
coming  along  in  the  cabrioily " 

At  the  recapitulation  of  the  word  which  awakened  so 
many  painful  recollections,  Mrs.  Raddle  applied  her  hand- 
kerchief to  her  eyes  again,  and  uttered  a  half-suppressed 
scream ;  so  that  Mrs.  Bardell  frowned  upon  Mr.  Raddle, 
to  intimate  that  he  had  better  not  say  anything  more; 
and  desired  Mrs.  Rogers's  servant,  with  an  air,  to  "  put  the 
wine  on." 

This  was  the  signal  for  displaying  the  hidden  treasures 
of  the  closet,  which  were  sundry  plates  of  oranges  and 
biscuits,  and  a  bottle  of  old  crusted  port — that  at  one  and 
nine — ^with  another  of  the  celebrated  East  India  sherry  at 
fourteen-pence,  which  were  all  produced  in  honour  of  the 
lodger,  and  afforded  unlimited  satisfaction  to  everybody. 
After  great  consternation  had  been  excited  in  the  mind  of 
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Mx8.  Clappins,  by  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  Tommy  to 
recount  now  he  had  been  cross-examined  regarding  the 
cupboard  then  in  action  (which  was  fortunately  nipped  in 
the  bud  by  his  imbibing  half  a  glass  of  tiie  old  crusted 
"the  wrong  way/'  and  thereby  endangering  his  life  for 
some  seconds),  the  party  walked  forth  in  quest  of  a  Hamp- 
stead  stage.  This  was  soon  found,  and  in  a  couple  of 
hours  they  all  arrived  safely  in  the  Spaniard  Tea-gajrdens, 
where  the  luckless  Mr.  Baddle's  very  first  act  nearly 
occasioned  his  good  lady  a  relapse,  it  being  neither  more 
nor  less  than  to  order  tea  for  seven ;  whereas  (as  the  ladies 
one  and  all  remarked),  what  could  have  been  easier  than 
for  Tommy  to  have  drank  out  of  anybody's  cup,  or  every- 
body's, if  that  was  all,  when  the  waiter  wasn't  looking, 
which  would  have  saved  one  head  of  tea,  and  the  tea  just 
as  good  1 

However,  there  was  no  help  for  it,  and  the  tea-tray 
came  with  seven  cups  and  saucers,  and  bread  and  butter 
on  the  same  scale.  Mrs.  Bardell  was  unanimously  voted 
into  the  chair,  and  Mrs.  Bogers  being  stationed  on  her 
right  hand  and  Mrs.  Baddle  on  her  left,  the  meal  proceeded 
with  great  merriment  and  success. 

"  How  sweet  the  country  is,  to  be  sure  1 "  sighed  Mis. 
Bogers ;  "  I  almost  wish  I  lived  in  it  always." 

**  Oh,  Tou  wouldn't  like  that,  ma'am,"  replied  Mrs.  Bar- 
dell, rather  hastily,  for  it  was  not  at  all  advisable,  with 
reference  to  the  loagings,  tojencourage  such  notions ;  "  you 
wouldn't  like  it,  ma'am." 

**Ohl  I  should  think  you  was  a  deal  too  lively  and 
sought  after,  to  be  content  with  the  country,  ma'am,"  said 
little  Mrs.  Gluppins. 

"  Perhaps  I  am,  ma'am.  Perhaps  I  am,"  sighed  the 
first-floor  lodger. 

"  For  lone  people  as  have  got  nobody  to  care  for  them, 
or  take  care  of  them,  or  as  have  been  hurt  in  their  mind, 
or  that  kind  of  thing,"  observed  Mr.  Baddle,  plucking  up 
a  little  cheerfulness,  and  looking  round,  "  the  country  is 
all  very  well.  The  country  for  a  wounded  spirit  tney 
say." 

Now,  of  all  things  in  the  world  that  the  unfortunate 
man  could  have  said,  any  would  have  been  preferable  to 
this.  Of  course  Mrs.  Bardell  burst  into  tears,  and  re- 
quested to  be  led  from  the  table  instantly,  upon  which  the 
affectionate  child  began  to  cry  too,  most  dismally. 

"Would  anybody  believe,  ma'am,"  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Baddle,  turning  fiercely  to  the  first-floor  lodger,  "  that  a 
woman  could  be  maixied  to  such  a  unmanly  oreetur,  which 
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can  tamper  with  a  woman's  feelings  as  he  does,  eveiy  hotir 
in  the  day,  ma'am  ?  *' 

"  My  dear/'  remonstrated  Mr.  Raddle,  **  I  didn't  mean 
anything,  my  dear." 

*'  You  didn't  mean,  Sir  I"  repeated  Mrs.  Baddle,  with 
great  scorn  and  contempt.  "  Go  away.  I  can't  hear  the 
sight  on  you,  you  brute." 

"  You  must  not  flurry  yourself,  Mary  Ann,"  interposed 
Mrs.  Gluppins.  "  You  really  must  consider  yourself,  my 
dear,  which  you  never  do.  Now  go  away.  Raddle,  there's  a 
good  soul,  or  you'll  only  aggravate  her.^' 

"You  had  better  take  your  tea  by  yourself.  Sir,  in- 
deed," said  Mrs.  Rogers,  again  applying  the  smelling- 
bottle. 

Mrs.  Sanders,  who,  according  to  custom,  was  veiy  busy 
at  the  bread  and  butter,  expressed  the  same  opinion,  and 
Mr.  Raddle  quietly  retired. 

After  this  there  was  a  great  hoisting  up  of  Master 
Bardell,  who  was  rather  a  large  size  for  hugging,  into  his 
mother's  arms,  in  which  operation  he  got  his  boots  in  the 
tea-board,  and  occasioned  some  confusion  among  the  cups 
and  saucers.  But  that  description  of  fainting  fits,  which 
is  contagious  among  ladies,  seldom  lasts  long,  so  when  he 
had  been  well  kissS  and  a  little  cried  over,  Mrs.  Bardell 
recovered,  set  him  down  again,  wondered  how  she  could 
have  been  so  foolish,  and  poured  out  some  more  tea. 

It  was  at  this  moment  that  the  sound  of  approaching 
wheels  was  heard,  and  that  the  ladies,  looking  up,  saw  a 
hackney-coach  stop  at  the  gatden-gate. 

"  More  company,"  said  Mrs.  Sanders. 

"  It's  a  gentleman,"  said  Mrs.  Raddle. 

"WeU,  if  it  ain't  Mr.  Jackson,  the  young  man  from 
Dodson  and  Fogg's  1 "  cried  Mrs.  Bardell.  "  Why,  gracious ! 
Surely  Mr.  Pickwick  can't  have  paid  the  damages." 

"  Or  hoffered  marriage ! "  said  Mrs.  Olnppins. 

"  Dear  me,  how  slow  the  gentleman  is,"  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Rogers ;  "  why  doesn't  he  make  haste  I " 

As  the  lady  spoke  these  words,  Mr.  Jackson  turned 
from  the  coach  where  he  heui  been  addressing  some  obser- 
vations to  a  shabby  man  in  black  leggings,  who  had  just 
emerged  from  the  vehicle  with  a  thick  ash  stick  in  his 
hand,  and  made  his  way  to  the  place  where  the  ladies 
were  seated ;  winding  his  hair  round  the  brim  of  his  hat 
as  he  came  along. 

**  Is  anything  the  matter  ?  Has  anything  taken  place, 
Mr.  Jackson?"  said  Mrs.  Bardell,  eagerly. 

"Nothing  whatever,  ma'am,"  replied    Mr.   Jackson. 
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**  How  de  do,  ladies  ?  I  have  to  ask  pardon,  ladles,  foT 
intruding — but  the  law,  ladies — ^the  law."  With  this 
apology  Mr.  Jackson  smiled,  made  a  comprehensive  bow, 
and  gave  his  hair  another  wind.  Mrs.  Rogers  whispered 
Mrs.  Kaddle  that  he  was  really  an  elegant  young  man. 

"I  called  in  Qoswell-street,"  resumed  Jackson,  *'and 
hearing  that  you  were  here,  from  the  slavey,  took  a  coach 
and  came  on.  Our  people  want  you  down  in  the  city 
directly,  Mrs.  Bardell." 

"  Lor*  t "  ejaculated  that  lady,  starting  at  the  sudden 
nature  of  the  communication. 

"Yes,"  said  Jackson,  biting  his  lip.  *'It's  very  im- 
portant and  pressing  business,  which  can't  be  postponed 
on  any  accoilnt.  Indeed,  Dodson  expressly  saia  so  to  me, 
and  so  did  Fogg.  I've  kept  the  coach  on  purpose  for  you 
to  go  back  in." 

"  How  very  strange  I "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Bardell. 

The  ladies  agreed  that  it  was  very  strange,  but  were 
unanimously  of  opinion  that  it  must  be  very  important, 
or  Dodson  and  Fogg  would  never  have  sent ;  and  further, 
that  the  business  being  urgent,  she  ought  to  repair  to 
Dodson  and  Fogg's  without  any  delav. 

There  was  a  certain  degree  of  pride  and  importance 
about  being  wanted  by  one's  lawyers  in  such  a  monstrous 
hurry,  that  was  b^  no  means  displeasing  to  Mrs.  Bardell, 
especially  as  it  might  be  reasonably  supposed  to  enhance 
her  consequence  in  the  eyes  of  the  first-noor  lodger.  She 
simpered  a  little,  afiected  extreme  vexation  and  hesita- 
tion, and  at  last  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  she 
supposed  she  must  go. 

"  But  won't  you  refresh  yourself  after  your  walk,  Mr. 
Jackson  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Bardell,  persuasively. 

'*Why,  really  there  ain't  much  time  to  lose,"  replied 
Jackson;  "and  I've  got  a  friend  here,"  he  continued, 
looking  towards  the  man  with  the  ash  stick. 

"Oh,  ask  your  friend  to  come  here.  Sir,"  said  Mrs. 
Bardell.    "  Pray  ask  your  friend  here,  Sir." 

"Why,  thankee,  I'd  rather  not,"  said  Mr.  Jackson, 
with  some  embarrassment  of  manner.  "  He's  not  much 
used  to  ladies'  society,  and  it  makes  him  bashful.  If 
you'll  order  the  waiter  to  deliver  him  anything  short,  he 
won't  drink  it  ofi  at  once,  won't  he  ? — only  tnr  him."  Mr. 
Jackson's  fingers  wandered  playfully  round  his  nose  at 
this  portion  of  his  discourse,  to  warn  his  hearers  that  he 
was  speaking  ironically. 

The  waiter  was  at  once  despatched  to  the  bashful 
gentleman,  and  the  bashful  gentleman  took  something; 
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Mr.  Jaekson  alao  took  aomethuig,  and  the  ladies  took 
Bomething  foi  hoepitality'8  sake.  Mr.  Jackson  then  said 
that  he  was  afraid  it  was  time  to  go ;  upon  which  Mrs. 
Sanders,  Mn.  Cluppins,  and  Tommy  (who  it  was  azianged 
shoold  accompany  Mrs.  Bardell:  leaving  the  others  to 
Mr.  Baddle*s  protection)  got  into  the  coach. 

"  Isaac/'  said  Jackson,  as  Mis.  Bardell  prepared  to  get 
in :  looking  an  at  the  man  witii  the  ash  stick,  who  was 
seated  on  the  ooz,  smoking  a  cigar. 

"  WelL" 

"  This  is  MzB.  Bardell." 

*'  Oh,  I  know'd  that,  long  ago,"  said  the  man. 

Mrs.  Bardell  got  in,  Mr.  Jackson  got  in  after  her,  and 
away  they  drove.  Mrs.  Bardell  could  not  help  ruminating 
on  what  Mr.  Jackson's  friend  had  said.  Shrewd  creatures, 
those  lawyers :  Lord  bless  us,  how  they  find  people  out  I 

'*  Sad  thing  about  these  costs  of  our  people's,  ain't  it  ?  " 
said  Jackson,  when  Mrs.  Cluppins  and  Bin.  Sanders  had 
fallen  asleep ;  **  your  bill  of  costs  I  mesn." 

"  I'm  very  sorry  they  can't  get  them,"  replied  Mrs. 
Bardell.  "  Bnt  if  you  law  gentlemen  do  these  things  on 
speculation,  why  you  must  get  a  loss  now  and  then,  you 
know." 

*'  Ton  gave  them  a  cognovit  for  the  amount  of  your  costs 
after  the  trial,  Tm  told,"  said  Jackson. 

'*Yes.  Just  as  a  matter  of  form,"  replied  Mrs.  Bar- 
delL 

"  Certainly,"  replied  Jackson,  drily.  **  Qnite  a  matter 
of  form.    Quite." 

On  they  drove,  and  Mrs.  Bardell  fell  asleep.  She  was 
awakened  after  some  time  by  the  stopping  of  the  coach. 

"Bless  usl"  said  the  lady,  "are  we  at  Freeman's 
Court  ?  " 

"  We*re  not  going  quite  so  far,"  replied  Jackson.  "  Have 
the  goodness  to  step  out." 

Mrs.  Bardell,  not  yet  thoroughly  awake,  complied.  It 
was  a  curious  place: — a  laige  wall  with  a  gate  in  the 
middle,  and  a  oaslight  burning  inside. 

"  Now,  ladies,^'  cried  the  man  with  the  ash  stick,  look- 
ing into  the  coaoh,  and  shakLnff  M19.  Sanders  to  wake 
her,  "  Come."  Rousing  her  friend,  Mrs.  Sanders  alighted. 
Mrs.  Bardell,  leaning  on  Jackson's  arm,  and  leading 
Tommy  by  the  hand,  had  already  entered  the  porch. 
They  followed. 

The  room  they  turned  into,  was  even  more  odd-looking 
than  the  porch.  Suoh  a  number  of  men  standing  about  t 
And  they  stared  so  I 
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"  What  place  is  this  ?'*  inquired  Mrs.  Bardell,  pausing. 

**Only  one  of  our  public  offices/'  replied  Jackson, 
hurrying  her  through  a  door,  and  looking  round  to  see 
that  the  other  women  were  following.  "Look  sharp, 
Isaac." 

"  Safe  and  sound,"  replied  the  man  with  the  ash  stick. 
The  door  swung  heavily  after  them,  and  they  descended 
a  small  flight  of  steps. 

**  Here  we  are,  at  last.  All  right  and  tight,  Mrs.  Bar- 
dell  ! "  said  Jackson,  looking  exultingly  round. 

"What  do  you  mean?"  said  Mrs.  Bardell,  with  a 
palpitating  heart. 

**  Just  this,"  replied  Jackson,  drawing  her  a  little  on 
one  side;  ** don't  be  frightened,  Mrs.  BardelL  There 
never  was  a  more  delicate  man  than  Dodson,  ma*am,  or 
a  more  humane  one  than  Fo|^.  It  was  their  duty  in  the 
way  of  business  to  take  you  in  execution  for  them  costs ; 
but  they  were  anxious  to  spare  your  feelings  as  much  as 
they  could.  What  a  comfort  it  must  be  to  you  to  think 
how  it's  been  donel  This  is  the  Fleet,  ma'am.  Wish 
you  good-night,  Mrs.  BardelL     Good-night,  Tommy." 

As  Jackson  hurried  away  in  company  with  the  man 
with  the  ash  stick,  another  man,  with  a  key  in  his  hand, 
who  had  been  looking  on,  led  the  bewildered  female  to 
a  second  short  flight  of  steps,  leading  to  a  dooorway. 
Mrs.  Bardell  screamed  violently;  Tommy  roared;  Mrs. 
Oluppins  shrunk  within  herself ;  and  Mrs.  Sanders  made 
off,  without  more  ado.  For  there  stood  the  injured  Mr. 
Pickwick,  taking  bis  nightly  allowance  of  air ;  and  beside 
him  leant  S.amuel  Weller,  who,  seeing  Mrs.  Bardell,  took 
his  hat  off  with  mock  reverence,  while  his  master  turned 
indignantlv  on  his  heel. 

'*  Don't  bother  the  woman,"  said  the  turnkey  to  Weller ; 
"  she's  just  come  in." 

"A  pris'nerl"  said  Sam,  quickly  replacing  his  hat. 
"Who's  the  plaintives?  What  for?  Speak  up,  old 
feller." 

"  Dodson  and  Fogg,"  replied  the  man ;  "  execution  on 
cognovit  for  costs." 

"  Here,  Job,  Job,"  shouted  Sam,  dashing  into  the  passage, 
*'  run  to  Mr.  Perker's,  Job ;  I  want  him  directly.  I  see 
some  good  in  this.  Here's  a  game.  Hooray  I  Yere's  the 
gov'nor  ?  " 

But  there  was  no  reply  to  these  inquiries,  for  Job  had 
started  furiously  off,  the  instant  he  received  his  com- 
mission, and  Mn.  Ba^ell  had  fainted  in  real  downright 
earnest. 
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CHAPTER  XLVI 

IS  CHIEFLY  DEVOTED  TO  MATTERS  OP  BUSINESS,  AND 
THE  TEMPORAL  ADVANTAGE  OF  DODSON  AND 
FOGG.— MR.  WINKLE  RE-APPEABS  UNDER  EXTRA- 
ORDINARY CIRCUMSTANCES  J  AND  MR.  PICK- 
WICK'S  BENEVOLENCE  PROVES  STRONGER  THAN 
HIS  OBSTINACY 

JOB  TBOTTEIt,  abating  nothing  of  his  speed,  ran  up 
Holbom,  sometimes  in  the  miadle  of  the  road,  some* 
times  on  the  pavement,  and  sometimes  in  the  gutter,  as 
the  chances  of  getting  along  varied  with  the  press  of  men, 
women,  children,  and  coaches,  in  each  division  of  the 
thoroughfare,  and  regardless  of  aJl  obstacles,  stopped  not  for 
an  instant  until  he  reached  the  gate  of  Gray's  Inn.  Notwith- 
standing all  the  expedition  he  had  used,  however,  the  gate 
had  been  closed  a  good  half-hour  when  he  reached  it,  and 
by  the  time  he  had  discovered  Mr.  Perker's  laundress, 
wno  lived  with  a  married  daughter,  who  had  bestowed 
her  hand  upon  a  non-resident  waiter,  and  occupied  the 
one-pair  of  some  number,  in  some  street,  closely  adjoining 
to  some  brewery,  somewhere  behind  Gray's  Inn  Lane,  it 
was  within  fifteen  minutes  of  the  time  of  dosing  the  prison 
for  the  night.  Mr.  Lowten  had  still  to  be  ferreted  out 
from  the  back  parlour  of  the  Magpie  and  Stump ;  and  Job 
had  scarcely  accomplished  this  object,  and  communicated 
Sam  Weller's  message,  than  the  clock  struck  ten. 

**  There,"  said  Lowten,  "  it's  too  late  now.  You  can't 
get  in  to-night;  you've  got  the  key  of  the  street,  my 
friend." 

"Never  mind  me,"  replied  Job,  " I  oan  sleep  anywhere. 
But  won't  it  be  better  to  see  Mr.  Perker  to-night,  so  that 
we  may  be  there,  the  first  thing  in  the  morning  ?  " 

"  Wny,"  responded  Lowten,  after  a  little  consideration, 
*'  if  it  was  in  anybody  else's  case,  Perker  wouldn't  be  best 
pleased  at  my  going  up  to  his  house,  but  as  it's  Mr. 
Pickwick's,  I  think  I  may  venture  to  take  a  cab  and 
charge  it  to  the  office."  Deciding  upon  this  line  of  con- 
duct, Mr.  Lowten  took  up  his  hat,  and  begging  the 
assembled  company  to -appoint  a  deputy  chairman  dur« 
ing  his  temporary  absence,  led  the  way  to  the  nearest 
coach  stand,  and  summoning  the  cab  of  most  promising 
appearance,  directed  the  driver  to  repair  to  Montague 
Place,  Bussell  Square. 

Mr.  Perker  had  had  a  dinner-party  that  day,  as  was 
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testified  by  the  appearance  of  lights  in  the  drawing-room 
windows,  the  sound  of  an  improved  grand  piano,  and  an 
improveable  cabinet  voice  issuing  therebcom ;  and  a  rather 
overpowering  smell  of  meat  which  pervaded  the  steps  and 
entry.  In  fact,  a  couple  of  very  good  country  agencies 
happening  to  come  up  to  to¥m  at  the  same  time,  an 
agreeable  little  party  had  been  got  together  to  meet  them, 
comprising  Mr.  Smcks,  the  Life  Omce  Secretary,  Mr. 
Prosee,  the  eminent  counsel,  three  solicitors,  one  com- 
missioner of  bankrupts,  a  special  pleader  from  the  Temple, 
a  small-eyed,  peremptoxy  young  gentleman,  his  pupil,  who 
had  written  a  lively  book  about  the  law  of  demises,  with 
a  vast  quantity  of  marginal  notes  and  references;  and 
several  other  eminent  and  distinguished  personages.  From 
this  society  little  Mr.  Perker  detached  himself  on  his  clerk 
being  announced  in  a  whisper ;  and  repairing  to  the  dining- 
room,  there  found  Mr.  Loveten  and  Job  Trotter,  looking 
very  dim  and  shadowy  by  the  light  of  a  kitchen  candle, 
which  the  gentleman  who  condescended  to  appear  in 
plush  shorts  and  cottons  for  a  quarterly  stipend,  had, 
with  a  becoming  contempt  for  the  clerk  and  all  things 
appertaining  to  **  the  office,"  placed  upon  the  table. 

"Now,  Lowten,"  said  little  Mr.  Perker,  shutting  the 
door,  "what's  the  matter?  No  important  letter  come  in 
a  parcel,  is  there  ?  '* 

"  No,  Sir,"  replied  Lowten.  *<  This  is  a  messenger  from 
Mr.  Hckvnck,  Sir." 

"From  Pickviick,  eh?"  said  the  little  man,  turning 
quickly  to  Job.    "  Well ;  what  is  it  ?  " 

"  Dodson  and  Fogg  have  taken  Mrs.  Bardell  in  ezecu- 
tion  for  her  costs.  Sir,"  said  Job. 

"Nol"  exclaimed  Perker,  putting  his  hands  in  his 
pockets,  and  reclining  against  tne  sideboard. 

"  Yes,"  said  Job.  "  It  seems  they  got  a  cognovit  out  of 
her  for  the  amount  of  'em,  directly  after  the  trial." 

"  By  Jove  I "  said  Perker,  taking  both  hands  out  of  his 
pockets  and  striking  the  knuckles  of  his  right  against  the 
palm  of  his  left,  emphatically,  "those  are  the  cleverest 
scamps  I  ever  had  anything  to  do  with ! " 

"  The  sharpest  practitioners  I  ever  knew,  Sir,"  observed 
Lowten. 

"  Sharp ! "  echoed  Perker.  "  There's  no  knowing  where 
to  have  them." 

**  Very  true.  Sir,  there  is  not,"  replied  Lowten ;  and 
then  both  master  and  man  pondered  for  a  few  seconds 
with  animated  countenances,  as  if  they  were  reflecting 
upon  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  ingenious  discoveries 
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that  the  intelleot  of  mttn  had  ever  made.  When  they 
had  in  some  measure  recovered  from  their  tranoe  of 
admiration.  Job  Trotter  dischaiged  himself  of  the  rest 
of  his  commission.  Perker  noddml  his  head  thoughtfully, 
and  pulled  out  his  watch. 

*'  At  ten  precisely  I  will  be  there/*  said  the  little  man. 
"  Sam  is  quite  right.  Tell  him  so.  Will  you  take  a  glass 
of  wine,  Lowten  ?  " 

**  No,  thank  you,  Sir." 

"  You  mean  ves,  I  think,"  said  the  little  man,  turning 
to  the  sideboard  for  a  decanter  and  glasses. 

As  Lowten  did  mean  yes,  he  said  no  more  upon  the  sub- 
ject, but  inquired  of  Job,  in  an  an  audible  whisper,  whether 
the  portrait  of  Perker,  which  hung  opposite  the  fireplace, 
wasn't  a  wonderful  likeness,  to  which  Job,  of  course, 
replied  that  it  was.  The  wine  being  by  this  time  poured 
out,  Lowten  drank  to  Mrs.  Perker  and  the  children,  and 
Job  to  Perker.  The  gentleman  in  the  plush  shorts  and 
cottons  considering  it  no  part  of  his  duty  to  show  the 
people  from  the  office  out,  consistently  dechned  to  answer 
the  bell,  and  they  showed  themselves  out.  The  attorney 
betook  hinxself  to  his  drawing-room,  the  clerk  to  the  Mag- 
pie and  Stump,  and  Job  to  Covent  Garden  Market  to 
spend  the  night  in  a  vegetable  basket. 

Punctually  at  the  appointed  hour  next  morning  the 
good-humoured  little  attorney  tapped  at  Mr.  Pickwick's 
door,  which  was  opened  with  great  alacrity  by  Sam  Weller. 

'*  Mr.  Perker,  Sir,"  said  Sam,  announcing  the  visitor  to 
Mr.  Pickwick,  who  was  sitting  at  the  window  in  a  thought- 
ful attitude.  "  Weiy  glad  you've  looked  in  accidentally, 
Sir.  I  rayther  think  the  gov'nor  vants  to  have  a  void  and 
a  half  vith  you,  Sir." 

Perker  bestowed  a  look  of  intelligence  upon  Sam,  in- 
timating that  he  understood  he  was  not  to  say  he  had 
been  sent  for:  and  beckoning  him  to  approach,  whispered 
briefly  in  his  ear. 

"  Vy,  you  don't  mean  that  'ere.  Sir?  "  said  Sam,  starting 
back  in  excessive  surprise. 

Perker  nodded  and  smiled. 

Mr.  Samuel  Weller  looked  at  the  little  lawyer,  then  at 
Mr.  Pickwick,  then  at  the  ceiling,  then  at  Perker  again ; 
grinned,  laughed  outright,  and  finally,  catching  up  his  hat 
nom  the  carpet,  without  further  explanation  aisappeared. 

"What  does  this  mean?"  inquired  Mr.  Pickwick, 
looking  at  Perker  with  astonishment.  '*What  has  put 
Sam  into  this  most  extraordinary  state  ?  " 

"  Oh,  nothing,  nothing,"  rephed  Perker.    **  Gome,  my 
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dear  Sir,  draw  up  your  ohair  to  ihe  table.  I  have  a  good 
deal  to  say  to  yon.'* 

"  What  papers  are  those  ?  "  inquired  Mr.  Piokwiok,  as 
the  little  man  deposited  on  the  table  a  small  bundle  of 
documents  tied  with  red  tape. 

"  The  papers  in  Bardell  and  Pickwick,"  replied  Perker, 
undoing  the  knot  with  his  teeth. 

Mr.  Pickwick  grated  the  legs  of  his  ohair  against  the 
ground:  and  throwing  himseU  into  it,  folded  nis  hands 
and  looked  sternly — if  Mr.  Pickwick  ever  could  look  sternly 
— at  his  legal  friend. 

"  You  don*t  like  to  hear  the  name  of  the  case  ?  "  said 
the  little  man,  still  busying  himself  with  the  knot. 

'*  No,  I  do  not  indeed/*  replied  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"Sony  for  that,"  resumed  Perker,  "because  it  will 
form  the  subject  of  our  conversation." 

**  I  would  rather  that  the  subject  was  never  mentioned 
between  us,  Perker,"  interposed  Mr.  Pickwick,  hastUy. 

"  Pooh,  pooh,  my  dear  Sir,"  said  the  little  man,  untying 
the  bundle,  and  glancing  eagerly  at  Mr.  Pickwick  out  of 
the  comers  of  his  eyes.  '*  It  must  be  mentioned.  I  have 
come  here  on  purpose.  Now,  are  you  ready  to  hear  what 
I  have  to  si^,  my  dear  Sir?  No  hurry;  if  you  are  not,  I 
can  wait.  I  have  got  this  morning's  paper  here.  Your 
time  shall  be  mine.  There."  Hereupon  the  little  man 
threw  one  leg  over  the  other,  and  made  a  show  of  begin- 
ning to  read,  with  great  composure  and  application. 

"  Well,  well,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick  with  a  sigh,  but  soften- 
ing into  a  smile  at  the  same  time.  "  Say  what  you  have 
to  say;  it's  the  old  story  I  suppose ? " 

**  With  a  difference,  my  dear  Sir;  with  a  difference," 
rejoined  Perker,  deliberately  folding  up  the  paper  and 
putting  it  into  his  pocket  again.  "Mrs.  Bardell,  the 
plaintiff  in  the  action,  is  within  these  walls,  Sir." 

"  I  know  it,"  was  Mr.  Pickwick's  reply. 

"  Very  good,"  retorted  Perker.  *'  And  you  know  how 
she  comes  here,  I  suppose ;  I  mean  pn  what  grounds,  and 
at  whose  suit  ?  " 

'*Yes;  at  least  I  have  heard  Sam's  account  of  the 
matter,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  with  affected  carelessness. 

"  Sam's  account  of  the  matter,"  replied  Perker,  "  is,  I 
will  venture  to  sav,  a  perfectly  correct  one.  Well,  now, 
my  dear  Sir,  the  first  question  I  have  to  ask,  is,  whether 
this  woman  is  to  remain  here  ?  " 

"  To  remain  here  I "  echoed  Mr.  Hckwick. 

"  To  remain  here,  my  dear  Sir,"  rejoined  Perker,  leaning 
back  in  his  chair  and  looking  steadily  at  his  client. 
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**  How  oan  you  ask  me  ?  "  said  that  gentleman.  "  It 
rests  with  Do^on  and  Fogg ;  you  know  that  very  well.', 

"  I  know  nothing  of  the  kind/'  retorted  Perker,  firmly. 
"  It  does  not  rest  with  Dodson  and  Fogg ;  you  know  the 
men,  my  dear  Sir,  as  well  as  I  do.  It  rests  solely,  wholly, 
and  entirely  with  you." 

'*  With  me ! "  ejaculated  Mr.  Pickwick,  rising  nervously 
from  his  chair,  and  reseating  himself  directly  afterwards. 

The  little  man  gave  a  double  knock  on  the  lid  of  his 
snufi-box,  opened  it,  took  a  great  pinch,  shut  it  up  again, 
and  repeated  the  words — *•  With  you." 

"I  say,  my  dear  Sir,"  pursued  the  little  man,  who 
seemed  to  gather  confidence  from  the  snuff ;  "  I  say  thttt 
her  speedy  liberation  or  perpetual  imprisonment  rests 
with  you,  and  with  you  ^one.  Hear  me  out,  my  dear 
Sir,  if  you  please,  and  do  not  be  so  very  energetic,  for  it 
will  only  put  you  into  a  perspiration  and  do  no  good 
whatever.  I  0^7,"  continued  Perker,  cheoking  off  each 
position  on  a  different  finger,  as  he  laid  it  down ;  "  I  say 
that  nobody  but  you  can  rescue  her  from  this  den  c!i 
wretchedness ;  and  that  you  can  only  do  that,  by  paying 
the  costs  of  this  suit — ^both  of  plaintiff  and  defendant — 
into  the  hskuds  of  these  Freeman  Court  sharks.  Now, 
pray  be  quiet,  my  dear  Sir." 

Mr.  Pickwick,  whose  face  had  been  undergoing  most 
surprising  changes  during  this  speech,  and  who  was 
evidently  on  the  verge  of  a  strong  burst  of  indignation, 
oalmed  his  wrath  as  well  as  he  could;  and  Perker, 
strengthening  his  argumentative  powers  with  another 
pinch  of  snuff,  proceeded. 

"  I  have  seen  the  woman  this  morning.  By  paving  the 
costs,  you  can  obtain  a  f  uU  release  and  discharge  from  the 
damages ;  and  further — this  I  know  ia  a  far  greater  object 
of  consideration  with  you,  my  dear  Sir— a  voluntary  state- 
ment under  her  hand,  in  the  form  of  a  letter  to  me,  that 
this  business  was,  from  the  very  first,  fomented  and 
encouraged  and  brought  about,  by  these  men,  Dodson  and 
Fogg ;  that  she  deeply  regrets  ever  having  been  the  instru- 
ment of  annoyance  or  injury  to  you ;  and  that  she  entreats 
me  to  intercede  with  you,  and  implore  your  pardon." 

"  If  I  pay  her  costs  for  her,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  indig- 
nantly ;  "  a  valuable  document,  indeed  I " 

**ao' if 'in  the  case,  my  dear  Sir,"  said  Perker,  triumph- 
antly. *'  There  is  the  very  letter  I  sx>eak  of.  Brought  to 
my  office  by  another  woman  at  nine  o'clock  this  morning, 
before  I  had  set  foot  in  this  place,  or  held  any  communica- 
tion with  Mrs.  Bardell,  upon  my  honour."    And  selecting 
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the  letter  from  the  bundle,  the  little  la^er  laid  It  at  Mr. 
Piokwick's  elbow,  and  took  snuS  for  two  consecutive 
minutes  without  winking. 

**l8  this  all  you  have  to  say  to  me?"  inquired  Mr. 
Pickwick,  mildly. 

'*  Not  quite,"  replied  Perker.  "  I  cannot  undertake  to 
say  at  this  moment,  whether  the  wording  of  the  cognovit, 
the  nature  of  the  ostensible  consideration,  and  the  proof 
we  can  get  together  about  the  whole  conduct  of  the  suit, 
will  be  sufficient  to  justify  an  indictment  of  conspiracy.  I 
fear  not,  my  dear  Sir ;  they  are  too  clever  for  that,  I  doubt. 
I  do  mean  to  say,  however,  that  the  whole  facts,  taken 
together,  will  be  sufficient  to  justify  you  in  the  minds  of 
all  reasonable  men.  And  now,  my  dear  Sir,  I  put  it  to 
you.  This  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  or  whatever  it 
ma^  be — take  it  in  round  numbers— is  nothing  to  you. 
A  jury  has  decided  against  you ;  well,  their  verdict  is 
wrong,  but  still  they  decided  sks  they  thought  right,  and 
it  is  against  you.  You  have  now  an  opportunity,  on  easy 
terms,  of  placing  yourself  in  a  much  higher  position  than 
Tou  ever  could  by  remaining  here ;  which  would  only  be 
imputed  by  people  who  didn't  know  you  to  sheer,  dogsed, 
wrong-headed,  brutal  obstinacy:  nothing  else,  my  dear 
Sir,  believe  me.  Can  you  hesitate  to  avail  yourself  of  it, 
when  it  restores  you  to  your  friends,  your  old  pursuits, 
your  health  and  amusements ;  when  it  liberates  your 
faithful  and  attached  servant,  whom  you  otherwise  ioom. 
to  imprisonment  for  the  whole  of  your  life  ?  and  above  all, 
when  it  enables  you  to  take  the  very  magnanimous  revenge 
— which  I  know,  my  dear  Sir,  is  one  after  your  own  hei^ 
—of  releasing  this  woman  from  a  scene  of  misery  and 
debauchery,  to  which  no  man  should  ever  be  consigned  if 
I  had  my  will,  but  the  infliction  of  which,  on  any  female, 
is  frightful  and  barbarous.  Now  I  ask  you,  my  dear  Sir, 
not  only  as  your  legal  adviser,  but  as  your  very  true  friend, 
will  you  let  slip  the  occasion  of  attaining  all  these  objects 
and  doinfl  all  this  good,  for  the  paltry  consideration  of  a 
few  pounds  finding  their  way  into  the  pockets  of  a  couple 
of  rascals,  to  whom  it  makes  no  manner  of  difference,  ex- 
cept that  the  more  they  gain  the  more  they'll  seek,  and  so 
the  sooner  be  led  into  some  piece  of  knavery  that  must 
end  in  a  crash  ?  I  have  put  tnese  considerations  to  you, 
my  dear  Sir,  very  feebly  and  imperfectly,  but  I  ask  you  to 
think  of  them — turn  them  over  in  your  mind  as  long  as 
you  please :  I  wait  here  most  patiently  for  your  answer." 

Before  Mr.  Pickwick  could  reply,  before  Mr.  Perker  had 
taken  one-twentieth  part  of  the  snuff  which  so  unusually 
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long  an  address  imperatively  required  to  be  followed  up, 
there  was  a  low  murmuring  of  voices  outside,  and  then  a 
hesitating  knock  at  the  door. 

'*  Dear,  dear,"  exdumed  Mr.  Pickwick,  who  had  been 
evidently  roused  by  his  friend's  appeal ;  "  what  an  annoy- 
ance that  door  is  t    Who  is  that  ?  " 

**  Me,  Sir,"  replied  Sam  Weller,  putting  in  his  head. 

"  I  can't  speak  to  you  just  now,  Sam,"  said  Mr.  Pick- 
wick.   "  I  am  engaged  at  this  moment,  Sam." 

**  Beg  your  pawon.  Sir,"  rejoined  Mr.  Weller.  "  But 
here's  a  lady  here,  Sir,  as  says  she's  somethin'  weiy  pctf- 
tickler  to  disclose." 

"I  can't  see  any  ladv,"  replied  Mr.  Pickwick,  whose 
mind  was  filled  with  visions  of  Mrs.  BardeU. 

"I  vouldn't  make  too  sure  o'  that.  Sir/'  urged  Mr. 
Weller,  shaking  his  head.  "  If  you  know'd  who  was  near. 
Sir,  I  rayther  think  you'd  change  your  note ;  as  the  hawk 
remarked  to  himself  vith  a  cheerful  laugh,  ven  he  heeid 
the  robin  red-breast  a-singin'  round  the  comer." 

"Who  is  it  ?"  inquired  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"  Vill  you  see  her.  Sir  ?  "  asked  Mr.  Weller,  holding  the 
door  in  his  hand,  as  if  he  had  got  some  curious  live  animal 
on  the  other  side. 

"I  suppose  I  must,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  looking  at 
Perker. 

**  Yell  then,  all  in  to  begin,"  cried  Sam.  "  Sound  the 
gong,  draw  up  the  curtain,  and  enter  the  two  con-spirators." 

As  Sam  Weller  spoke,  he  threw  the  door  open,  and 
there  rushed  tumultuously  into  the  room,  Mr.  Nathaniel 
Winkle,  leading  after  him  by  the  hand  the  identical  young 
lady  who,  at  Dingley  Dell,  had  worn  the  boots  with  the 
fur  round  the  tops ;  and  who,  now  a  very  pleasing  com- 
pound of  blushes  and  confusion,  and  lilac  silk,  and  a  smart 
hat,  and  a  rich  lace  veil,  looked  prettier  than  ever* 

**  Miss  Arabella  Allen  1  '*  exclaimed  Mr.  Pickwick,  rising 
from  his  chair. 

"No,"  replied  Mr.  Winkle,  dropping  on  his  knees. 
"  Mrs.  Winkle.    Pardon,  my  dear  friend,  pardon." 

Mr.  Pickwick  could  scarcelv  believe  the  evidence  of  his 
own  senses,  and  perhaps  would  not  have  done  so,  but  for 
the  corroborative  testimony  afforded  by  the  smiling 
countenance  of  Perker,  and  the  bodily  presence,  in  the 
background,  of  Sam  and  the  pretty  housemaid,  who  ap- 
peared to  contemplate  the  proceedings  with  the  liveliest 
satisfaction. 

*'0h,  Mr.  Pickwick,"  said  Arabella  in  a  low  voice,  as  if 
alarmed  at  the  silence,  "  can  you  forgive  my  imprudence  ? 
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Mr.  Piokwiol:  returned  no  verbal  response  to  this  appeal, 
bat  he  took  off  his  spectacles  in  great  haste,  and  seizing 
both  the  yonng  lady's  hands  in  nis,  kissed  her  a  great 
number  of  times — perhaps  a  greater  number  than  was 
absolutely  necessary — and  then;  still  retaining  one  of  her 
hands,  told  Mr.  Winkle  he  was  an  audacious  young  dog, 
and  bade  him  get  up,  which  Mr.  Winkle,  who  had  been 
for  some  seconds  scratching  his  nose  with  the  bzim  of  his 
hat  in  a  penitent  manner,  did ;  whereupon  Mr.  Pickwick 
slapped  him  on  the  back  several  times,  and  then  shook 
hands  heartily  with  Perker,  who,  not  to  be  behindhand 
in  the  compliments  of  the  occasion,  saluted  both  the  bride 
and  the  pretty  housemaid  with  right  ffood  will,  and  having 
wrung  Mr.  Winkle's  hand  most  cordially,  wound  up  his 
demonstrations  of  joy  by  taking  snuff  enough  to  set  any 
half-dozen  men  with  ordinarily  constructed  noses,  a- 
sneezing  for  life. 

"Why,  my  dear  girl,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  "how has  all 
this  come  about?  Gome,  sit  down,  and  let  me  hear  it  cdl. 
How  well  she  looks,  doesn't  she,  Perker?"  added  Mr. 
Pickwick,  surveying  Arabella's  face  with  a  look  of  as  much 
pride  and  exultation,  as  if  she  had  been  his  own  daughter. 

**  DeUghtful,  my  dear  Sur,"  repHed  the  litUe  man.  *'  If 
I  were  not  a  married  man  myself,  I  should  be  disposed  to 
envy  you,  you  dog,  I  should."  Thus  expressing  himself, 
the  little  lawyer  gave  Mr.  Winkle  a  poke  in  the  chest, 
which  that  gentleman  reciprocated ;  after  ^^oh  they  both 
laughed  veiy  loudly,  but  not  so  loudly  as  Mr.  Samuel 
Weller,  who  had  just  relieved  his  feelings  by  kissing  the 
pretty  housemaid  under  cover  of  the  cupboard  door. 

**  I  can  never  be  grateful  enough  to  you,  Sam,  I  am 
sure,"  said  Arabella,  with  the  sweetest  smile  ima^able. 
"  I  shall  not  forget  your  exertions  in  the  garden  at  (S^ton." 

**  Don't  say  nothin'  wotever  about  it,  ma'am,"  replied 
Sam.  **  I  only  assisted  natur,  ma'am ;  as  the  doctor  said 
to  the  boy's  mother,  arter  he'd  bled  him  to  death." 

"  Mary,  my  dear,  sit  down,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  cutting 
short  these  compliments.  "Now  then — ^how  long  have 
you  been  married,  eh  ?  '* 

Arabella  looked  bashfully  at  her  loxd  and  master,  who 
replied,  "  Only  three  days." 

"Only  three  days,  eh?"  said  Mr.  Pickwick.  "Why, 
what  have  you  been  doing  these  three  montitis  ?  " 

"  Ah,  to  be  sure,"  interposed  Perker ;  "  come,  account 
for  this  idleness.  Yon  see,  Pickwick's  only  astonishment 
is,  that  it  wasn't  all  over  months  ago." 

"  Why,  the  fact  is,"  repUed  Mr.  Winkle,  looking  at  his 

40 
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UosluuQg  young  wile,  "  that  I  could  not  petauade  Bella  to 
rim  awifty  for  a  long  time ;  and  when  I  had  persuaded  her, 
it  was  a  long  time  more  belore  we  could  find  an  oppor- 
tunity. Mary  had  to  give  a  month's  warning,  too,,  before 
she  could  leave  her  place  next  door,  and  we  couldn't 
possibly  have  done  it  without  her  assistance." 

**  Upon  my  word,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Pickwick,  who  by  this 
time  had  resumed  his  spectacles,  and  was  looking  from 
Arabella  to  Winkle,  and  from  Winkle  to  Arabella,  with  as 
much  delight  depicted  in  his  countenance  as  warm- 
heartedness and  kindly  feeling  can  communicate  to  the 
human  face — **  upon  my  word  I  you  seem  to  have  been  very 
systematic  in  your  proceedings.  And  is  your  brother 
acquainted  with  all  this,  my  dear  ?  " 

"  Oh,  no,  no,"  replied  Arabella,  changing  colour.  "  Dear 
Mr.  Pickwick,  he  must  only  know  it  from  you — from  vour 
lips  alone.  He  is  so  violent,  so  prejudiced,  and  has  been 
so— so  anxious  in  behaJf  of  his  friend,  Mr.  Sawyer,"  added 
Arabella,  looking  down,  "that  I  fear  the  consequenoea 
dreadfuUy." 

"Ah,  to  be  sure,"  said  Perker,  gzavely.  "You  must 
take  this  matter  in  hand  for  them,  my  dear  Sir.  These 
young  men  will  respect  you  when  the^r  would  listen  to 
nobodv  else.  You  must  prevent  miscmef,  my  dear  Sir. 
Hot  blood — hot  blood."  And  the  little  man  took  a  warn- 
ing pinch,  and  shook  his  head  doubtfully. 

"You  forget,  my  love,"  said  Mj.  Fiokwick,  gently, 
"  you  forget  that  1  am  a  prisoner." 

"  No,  indeed  I  do  not,  my  dear  Sir,"  replied  Arabella. 
"  I  never  have  forgotten  it ;  never  ceased  to  think  how 
great  your  sufierings  must  have  been  in  this  shocking 
pliBbce,  but  I  hoped  that  what  no  consideration  for  your- 
self would  induce  you  to  dp,  a  regaid  to  our  happiness 
mJight.  If  my  brother  hears  of  this  first  from  you,  I  feel 
eertain  we  shall  be  reconciled.  He  is  my  only  relation  in 
the  world,  Mr.  Pickwick,  and  unless  you  plead  for  me,  I 
fear  I  have  lost  even  him.  I  have  done  wrong— very, 
very  wrong,  I  know*'*  Here  poor  Arabella  hid  her  faoe 
in  her  hanolkerohief ,  and  wept  bitterly. 

Mr.  Pickwick's  nature  was  a  good  deal' worked  upon  by 
these  same  tears,  but  when  Mrs.  Winkle,  drying  her  eyes, 
took  to  coaxing  and  entreating  in  the  sweetest  tones  of 
a  very  sweet  voice,  he  became  particularly  restless,  and 
evidently  undecided  how  to  act,  as  was  evinced  by  sundry 
nervous  rubbings  of  his  speotacle-glaeses,  nose,  tights, 
head,  and  gaiters. 

leaking  Advantage  of  these  symptoms  of  indecision,  Mr. 
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Perker  (to  whom  it  appeared  the  young  oouple  had  driyen 
straight  that  morning)  urged  with  legal  point  and  shrewd- 
ness  that  Mr.  Winkle,  senior,  was  still  unacquainted  with 
the  important  rise  in  life's  flight  of  steps  which  his  son 
had  taken ;  that  the  future  expectations  of  the  said  son 
depended  entirely  upon  the  said  Winkle,  senior,  continu- 
ing to  regard  him  with  undiminished  feelings  of  a£Eeotion 
and  attachment,  which  it  was  very  unlikely  he  would  do 
if  this  great  event  were  long  kept  a  secret  from  him ;  that 
Mr.  Pickwick  repairing  to  Bristol  to  seek  Mr.  Allen,  might 
with  equal  reason  repair  to  Birmingham  to  seek  Mr. 
Winkle,  senior ;  lastly,  that  Mr.  Winlde,  senior,  had  good 
right  and  title  to  consider  Mr.  Pickwick  as  in  some  degree 
the  guardian  and  adviser  of  his  son,  and  that  it  conse- 
quently behoved  that  gentleman,  and  was  indeed  due  to 
his  personal  character,  to  acquaint  the  aforesaid  Winkle, 
senior,  personally,  and  by  word  of  mouth,  with  the  whole 
ciroumstances  of  the  case,  and  with  the  share  he  had 
taken  in  the  transaction. 

Mr.  Tupman  and  Mr.  Snodgrass  arrived  most  oppor- 
tunely in.  this  stage  of  the  pleadings,  and  as  it  was 
necessary  to  explain  to  them  all  that  had  occurred,  t<^ 
gether  with  the  various  reasons  pro  and  con,  the  whole  of 
the  arguments  were  gone  over  again,  after  which  every- 
body urged  every  argument  in  his  own  way  and  at  his 
own  length.  And  at  last  Mr«  Pickwick,  fairly  argued  and 
remonstrated  out  of  all  his  resolutions,  and  being  in  im- 
minent danger  of  being  argued  and  remonstrated  out  of 
his  wits,  caught  Arabella  in  his  arms,  and  declaring  that 
she  was  a  very  amiable  creature,  and  that  he  didn't  know 
how  it  was,  but  he  had  always  been  very  fond  of  her  from 
the  first,  said  he  could  never  find  it  in  his  heart  to  stand 
in  the  way  of  voung  people's  happiness,  and  they  might  do 
vnth  him  as  thev  j^eased. 

Mr.  Weller's  first  act,  on  hearing  this  conceasion,  waa 
to  dispatch  Job  Trotter  ta  the  illusteious  Mr  Pell,  with  an 
authority  to  deliver  to  the  bearer  the  formal  discharge 
which  his  prudent  parent  had  had  the. foresight,  to  leave 
in  the  hands  of  that  learned  gentleman,  in  case  it  should 
be  at  any  time  required  on  an  emergency ;  his  next  pro- 
ceeding was  to  invest  his  whole  stock  of  ready  money  in 
the  purchase  ol  five-and-twenty  gallons  of  mild  porter, 
whicn  he  himself  dispensed  on  tne  racket  ground  to  every- 
body who  would  partake  oi  it ;  this  done,  he  hurra*d  in 
divers  parts  of  the  building  until  he  had  lost  his  voice,  and 
thto  quietly  relapsed  into  his  usual  collected  and  philo- 
sophioal  oo&dition. 
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At  three  o'olook  that  afternoon,  Mr.  Piokwiok  took  a 
last  look  at  his  little  room,  and  made  his'waj  as  well  as  he 
ooold,  through  the  throng  of  debtors  who  pressed  eagerly 
forward  to  shake  him  by  the  hand,  until  he  reached  the 
lodge  steps.  He  turned  here  to  look  about  him,  and  his 
eye  lightened  as  he  did  so.  In  all  the  crowd  of  wan. 
emaciated  faces,  he  saw  not  one  which  was  not  the  happier 
for  his  sympathy  and  oharitj. 

"  Perker,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  beckoning  one  young  man 
towards  him,  '*  this  is  Mr.  Jingle,  whom  I  spoke  to  yoa 
about" 

"  Very  good,  my  dear  Sir,"  replied  Perker,  looking  hard 
at  Jingle.  *  *  You  wiU  see  me  agam,  young  man,  to-morrow. 
I  hope  you  may  live  to  remember  deeply  what  I  shall  haye 
to  communicate.  Sir." 

Jingle  bowed  respectfully,  trembled  verf  much  as  he 
took  Mr.  Pickwick's  proffered  hand,  and  withdrew. 

«« Job  you  know,  I  think  ?  "  si^d  Mr.  Pickwick,  preMnt- 
ing  that  gentleman. 

**  I  know  the  rascal,*'  replied  Perker,  good-humouredly. 
*'  See  after  your  friend,  and  be  in  the  way  to-morrow  at 
one.    Do  you  hear  ?    Now,  is  there  anything  more  ?  " 

*'  Nothing,"  rejoined  Mr.  Pickwick.  *'  You  have  de- 
livered the  little  parcel  I  gave  you  for  your  old  landlord. 
Sam?" 

"  I  have,  Sir,"  replied  Sam.  "  He  bust  out  a-oiyin', 
Sir,  and  said  yon  woe  werv  gen'rous  and  thoughtful,  aiKl 
he  only  wished  you  could  have  him  innockilated  for  a 
gallopin*  consumption,  for  his  old  friend  as  had  lived 
here  so  long  woe  dead,  and  he'd  noveres  to  look  for 
another." 

"  Poor  fellow,  poor  fellow  t "  said  Mr.  Pickwick.  «•  God 
bless  you,  my  friends ! " 

As  Mr.  Pickwick  uttered  this  adieu,  the  crowd  raised  a 
loud  shout,  and  many  among  them  were  pressing  forward 
to  shake  him  bv  the  hand  again,  when  he  drew  his  arm 
through  Perkers,  and  hurried  from  the  prison,  far  more 
sad  and  melancholy,  for  the  moment,  than  when  he  had 
first  entered  it.  Alasl  how  many  sad  and  unhappy  beings 
had  he  left  behind  1  and  how  many  of  them  lie  caged 
there,  stiU  I 

A  happy  evening  was  that  for  at  least  one  party  in  the 
George  and  Vulture,  and  light  and  cheerful  were  two  of 
the  hearts  that  emeiged  tem  its  hospitable  door  next 
morning ;  the  owners  thereof  were  Mr.  Pickwick  and  Sam 
Weller,  the  former  of  whom  was  speedily  deposited  inside 
a  comfortable  post  coach,  with  a  little  dickey  behind,  in 
which  the  latter  mounted  with  great  agility. 
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**  Sir,**  called  out  Mr.  Weller,  to  his  master. 

**  Well,  Sam,**  replied  Mr.  Piok«iok,  thmstizig  his  head 
out  of  the  window. 

"  I  vish  them  horses  had  heen  three  months  and  hetter 
in  the  Fleet,  Sir.** 

"  Why,  Sam  ?  "  inquired  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"Vy,  Sir,*'  ezdaimed  Mr.  Weller,  rabhing  his  hands, 
'*  how  they  voold  go  if  they  had  been  I  '* 
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RELATES  HOW  BffR.  PICKWICK,  WITH  THE  ASSISTANCE 
OF  SAMUEL  WELLER,  ESSAYED  TO  SOFTEN  THE 
HEART  OF  MR.  BENJAMIN  ALLEN,  AND  TO  MOL- 
LIFY  THE  WRATH  OF  MR  ROBERT  SAWYER 

MB.  BBN  ALLEN  and  Mr.  Bob  Sawyer  sat  together 
in  the  little  surgery  behind  the  shop,  discussing 
mince  veal  and  future  prospects,  when  the  discourse,  not 
unnaturally,  turned  upon  the  practice  acquired  by  Bob 
the  aforesaid,  and  his  present  chances  of  deriving  a  com- 
petent independence  m>m  the  honourable  profession  to 
which  he  had  devoted  himself. 

"—Which,  I  think,"  observed  Mr.  Bob  Sawyer,  pursu- 
ing the  thread  of  the  subject,  "  which  I  tiiink,  Ben,  are 
rather  dubious.** 

"  What's  rather  dubious?"  inquired  Mr.  Ben  Allen,  at 
the  same  time  sharpening  his  intellects  with  a  draught  of 
beer.    "  What's  dubious  ?  " 

"  Why,  the  chances,"  responded  Mr.  Bob  Sawyer. 

"I  forgot,"  said  Mr.  Ben  Allen.  "The  beer  has  re- 
minded me  that  I  forgot,  Bob — yes ;  they  are  dubious." 

*'It's  wonderfi2l  how  the  poor  people  patronise  me," 
said  Mr.  Bob  Sawyer,  reflectively.  "  They  knock  me  up 
at  all  hours  of  the  night,  take  medicine  to  an  extent 
which  I  should  have  conceived  impossible,  put  on 
blisters  and  leeches  with  a  perseverance  worthy  of  a  better 
cause,  and  make  additions  to  their  families  in  a  manner 
which  is  quite  awful.  Six  of  those  last-named  little 
ptomissory  notes,  all  due  on  the  same  day,  Ben,  and  aXi 
entrusted  to  me." 

"  It's  very  gratifying,  isn't  it  ? "  said  Mr.  Ben  Allen, 
holding  his  plate  for  some  more  minced  veal. 

"Oh,  very,"  replied  Bob;  "only  not  quite  so  much 
so  as  the  confidence  of  patients,  with  a  shilling  or  two  to 
spaiVy  WQpld  be,    Thi9  business  was  capitally  described 
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in  the  adyeTtisement,  Ben.  It  is  a  piaotiee,  a  very  ez- 
tenfllTe  pzactioe — and  that's  all." 

"  Bob,"  said  Mr.  Ben  Allen,  laying  down  his  knife  and 
fork,  and  fixing  his  eyes  on  the  visage  of  his  friend — 
"  Bob,  I'U  tell  you  what  it  is." 

"  What  is  it  ?  "  inquired  Mr.  Bob  Sawrer. 

**  You  must  make  yourself,  with  as  little  delay  as  possible, 
master  of  Arabella's  one  thousand  pounds." 

"  Three  per  cent,  consolidated  Bank  annuities,  now 
standing  in  her  name  in  the  book  or  books  of  the  Governor 
and  Company  of  the  Bank  of  England,"  added  Bob  Sawyer, 
in  legal  phraseology. 

'*  Exactly  so,"  said  Ben.  "  She  has  it  when  she  comes 
of  age,  or  maxxies.  She  wants  a  year  of  coming  of  age, 
and  if  you  plucked  up  a  spirit  she  needn't  want  a  month 
of  being  matried." 

"  She's  a  very  charming  and  delightful  creature,"  quoth 
Mr.  Robert  Sawyer,  in  reply;  *'and  has  only  one  fault 
that  I  know  of,  Ben.  It  happens  unfortunately,  that  that 
single  blemish  is  a  want  of  taste.    She  don't  like  me." 

'*It's  my  opinion  that  she  don't  know  what  she  does 
like,"  said  Mr.  Ben  Allen,  contemptuously. 

"  Perhaps  not,"  remarked  Mr.  Bob  Sawyer.  "  But  it's 
my  opinion  that  she  does  know  what  she  doesn't  like,  and 
that's  of  even  more  importance." 

"  I  wish,"  said  Mr.  Ben  Allen,  setting  his  teeth  together, 
and  speaking  more  like  a  savage  warrior  who  fed  upon  raw 
wolf's  flesh  which  he  carved  with  his  fingers,  than  a  peace- 
able young  gentleman  who  eat  minced  veal  with  a  knife 
and  fork — "  I  wish  I  knew  whether  any  rascal  really  has 
been  tamperinff  with  her,  and  attempting  to  engage  her 
afiections.    I  think  I  should  assassinate  him.  Bob." 

"  I'd  put  a  bullet  in  him  if  I  found  him  out,"  sud  Mr. 
Sawyer,  stopping  in  the  course  of  a  long  draught  of  beer, 
and  looking  malignantly  out  of  the  porter  pot.  "  If  that 
didn't  do  his  business,  I'd  extract  it  afterwards,  and  ^ST 
him  that  way." 

Mr.  Benjamin  Allen  gazed  abstractedly  on  his  friend  for 
some  minutes  in  silence,  and  then  said — 

"  You  have  never  proposed  to  her  point-blank,  Bob  ?  " 

"  No.  Because  I  saw  it  would  be  of  no  use,"  replied  Mr. 
Bobert  Sawyer. 

"  You  shall  do  it  before  you  are  twenty-four  hours  older," 
retorted  Ben,  with  desperate  calmness.  *'  She  shall  have 
you,  or  I'll  know  the  reason  why — I'll  exert  my  authority." 

"Well,"  said  Mr.  Bob  Sawyer,  "we  shall  see." 

"We  shall  see,  my  friend,"  replied  Mr.  Ben  Allen, 
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fiexcely.  He  panse^  tor  »  few  seconds,  and  added  in  a 
yoioe  broken  by  emotion,  "You  haye  loyed  her  from  a 
child,  my  friend — you  loyed  her  when  we  were  boys  ak 
school  together,  and  eyen  then  she  was  wayward,  and 
slighted  yoor  young  feelings.  Bo  you  recollect,  with  aU 
the  eagerness  of  a  child's  loye,  one  day  pressing  upon  her 
acceptance  two  small  oarraway-seed  biscuits  and  one  sweet 
apple,  neatly  folded  into  a  ciicular  pa^el  with  the  leaf  of 
a  copy-book?" 

"  I  do,"  replied  Bob  Sawyer. 

"  She  slighted  that,  I  think?"  said  Ben  Allen. 

"  She  did,"  rejoined  Bob.  "  She  said  I  had  kept  the 
parcel  so  lona  in  the  pockets  of  my  corduroys,  that  the 
apple  was  unpleasantly  warm." 

**  I  remember,'*  said  Mr.  Allen,  gloomily.  "  Upon  which 
we  ate  it  ourseWes,  in  alternate  bites." 

Bob  Sawyer  intimated  his  recoUeotion  of  the  circum- 
stance last  alluded  to,  by  a  melancholy  frown ;  and  the 
two  friends  remained  for  some  time  absorbed,  each  in  his 
own  meditations. 

While  these  obseryations  were  being  exchanged  between 
Mr.  Bob  Sawyer  and  Mr.  Benjamin  Allen,  and  while  the 
boy  in  the  grey  liyeiy,  marye&ing  at  the  unwonted  pro- 
longation of  the  dinner,  cast  an  anxious  look  from  time  to 
time  towards  the  glass  door,  distracted  by  inward  mi^- 

g'yings  regarding  the  amount  orf  minced  yeal  which  would 
)  ultimately  reseryed  for  his  indiyidual  crayings,  there 
rolled  soberly  on  through  the  stoeets  of  Bristol,  a  priyate 
fly,  painted  of  a  sad  green  colour,  drawn  by  a  chubby  sort 
of  brown  horse,  and  driyen  by  a  surly-looking  man  with 
his  less  dressed  like  the  legs  of  a  groom,  and  his  body 
attired  in  the  coat  of  a  coachman.  Such  appearances  are 
common  to  many  yehicles  belonging  to,  ana  maintained 
by,  old  ladies  of  economical  habits;  and  in  this  yehicle 
there  sat  an  old  lady  who  was  its  mistress  and  proprietor. 

"  Martin  I  "  said  the  old  lady,  calling  to  the  surly  man 
out  of  the  front  window. 

"Well?"  said  the  surly  man,. touching  his  hat  to  tha 
old  lady. 

"  Mr.  Sawyer's,"  said  the  old  lady. 

"  I  was  going  there,"  said  the  surly  man. 

The  old  lady  nodded  the  satisfaction  which  this  proof  of 
the  surly  man's  foresight  imparted  to  her  feelings;  and 
the  surly  man  giying  a  smart  lash  to  the  chubby  horse, 
they  aU  repaired  to  Mr.  Bob  Sawyer's  toffether. 

"  Martin  1 "  said  the  old  l4dy,  when  the  fly  stopped  at 
the  door  of  Mr.  Bobert  Sawyer,  late  Kockemorf. 
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"WeU?*'8aid]liaxazi. 

**  Ask  the  lad  to  step  out  and  mind  the  hone." 

M  I'm  going  to  minct  the  hoxse  myself,"  laying  his  whip 
on  the  roof  ol  the  fly. 

"  I  can't  permit  it  on  any  aooount,"  said  the  old  lady ; 
*'  your  testimony  will  he  very  important,  and  I  must  take 
you  into  the  house  with  me.  You  must  not  stir  from  my 
side  during  the  whole  interview.    Do  you  hear  ?  " 

**I  hear/*  replied  Martin. 

*'  Well ;  what  are  you  stopping  for  ?  " 

"  Nothing/*  replied  Martin.  So  saying,  the  surly  man 
leisurely  descended  from  the  wheel  upon  which  he  had 
been  poising  himself  on  the  tops  of  the  toes  of  his  right 
foot,  and  having  summoned  the  boy  in  the  grey  livery, 
opened  the  coaoh-door,  flung  down  the  steps,  and  thrustine 
in  a  hand  enveloped  in  a  dark  wash-leather  glove,  puUea 
out  the  old  lady  with  as  much  unconcern  in  nis  manner 
as  if  she  were  a  bandbox. 

"  Dear  me,**  exclaimed  the  old  lady,  "  I  am  so  flurried 
now  I  have  got  here,  Martin,  that  I*m  all  in  a  tremble.'* 

Mr.  Martin  coughed  behind  the  dark  wash-leather  glove, 
but  expressed  no  further  sympathy ;  so  the  old  lady,  com- 
posing herself,  trotted  up  Mr.  Bob  Sawyer's  steps,  and  Mr. 
Martin  followed.  Immediately  upon  the  old  lady's  entering 
the  shop,  Mr.  Benjamin  Allen  and  Mr.  Bob  Sawyer,  who 
had  been  putting  the  spirits  and  water  out  of  sight,  and 
upsetting  nauseous  drugs  to  take  ofi  the  smell  of  the 
tobaooo-smoke,  issued  hastily  forth  in  a  transport  of 
pleasure  and  affection. 

"  My  dear  aunt,**  exclaimed  Mr.  Ben  AUen,  "  how  kind 
of  you  to  look  in  upon  us.  Mr.  Sawyer,  aunt ;  my  friend 
Mr.  Bob  Sawyer  that  I  have  spoken  to  you  about,  regard- 
ing— ^you  know,  aunt.*'  And  here  Mr.  Ben  Allen,  who 
was  not  at  the  moment  extraordinarily  sober,  added  the 
word  **  Arabella,"  in  what  was  meant  to  be  a  whisper,  but 
which  was  in  fact  an  especially  audible  and  distinct  tone 
of  speech,  which  nobody  could  avoid  hearing,  if  anybody 
were  so  disposed. 

"  My  dear  Benjamin,"  said  the  old  lady,  struggling  with 
a  great  shortness  of  breath,  and  trembling  from  head  to 
foot — *'  don't  be  alarmed,  my  dear,  but  I  think  I  had 
better  speak  to  Mr.  Sawyer  alone  for  a  moment — only  for 
one  moment." 

'*  Bob/'  said  Mr.  Ben  Allen,  **  will  you  take  my  aunt 
into  the  surgery?" 

**  Certainly,"  responded  Bob,  Ia  ft  most  professional  voice. 
**Step  this  way,  my  dear  ma'am.    Don't  be  frightened, 
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ma'am.  We  shall  be  able  to  set  yon  to  rights  in  a  very 
short  time,  I  have  no  doubt,  ma'am.  Mere,  my  dear 
ma'am.  Now  then."  With  this  Mr.  Bob  Sawyer  having 
handed  the  old  lady  to  a  chair,  shut  the  door,  drew 
another  chair  close  to  her,  and  waited  to  hear  detailed 
the  symptoms  of  some  disorder  from  which  he  saw  in 
perspective  a  long  train  of  profits  and  advantages. 

The  first  thing  the  old  lady  did,  was  to  shake  her  head 
a  great  many  times,  and  begin  to  cry. 

*'  Nervous,"  said  Bob  Sawyer,  complacently.  "  Gamphor- 
jnlep  and  water  three  times  a  day,  and  composing  draught 
at  mght." 

**  I  don't  know  how  to  begin,  Mr.  Sawyer,'!  said  the  old 
lady.    **  It  is  so  very  painful  and  distressing.'* 

'*Yoa  need  not  begin,  ma'am,"  rejoined  Mr.  Bob 
Sawyer.  "  I  can  anticipate  all  you  would  oay.  The  head 
is  in  fault." 

"  I  should  be  veiy  soxiy  to  think  it  was  the  heart,"  said 
the  old  lady,  with  a  slight  groan. 

**  Not  the  slightest  danger  of  that,  ma'am,"  replied  Bob 
Sawyer.    "  The  stomach  is  the  primary  cause." 

"  Mr.  Sawyer  t "  exclaimed  the  old  ladjr,  starting. 

"  Not  the  least  doubt  of  it,  ma'am,"  rejoined  Bob,  look- 
ing wondrous  wise,  "  Medicine,  in  time,  my  dear  ma'am, 
would  have  prevented  it  all." 

**Mr.  Sawyer,"  said  the  old  lady,  more  flurried  than 
before,  "this  conduct  is  either  great  impertinence  to  one 
in  my  situation.  Sir,  or  it  arises  from  your  not  understand- 
ing the  object  of  my  visit.  If  it  had  been  in  the  power  of 
medicine  or  any  foresight  I  could  have  used  to  prevent 
what  has  occurred,  I  should  certainly  have  done  so.  I 
had  better  see  my  nephew  at  once,'  said  the  old  lady, 
twirling  her  reticule  indignantly,  and  rising  as  she  spoke. 

"Stop  a  moment,  ma'am,"  said  Bob  Sawyer;  **I  am 
afraid  I  have  not  understood  you.  What  is  the  matter, 
ma'am?" 

"My  niece,  Mr.  Sawyer,"  said  the  old  lady — "your 
friend's  sister." 

"Yes,  ma'am,"  said  Bob,  all  impatience;  for  the  old 
lady,  although  much  agitated,  spoke  with  the  most  tanta- 
lising deliberation,  as  old  ladies  often  do.    "  Yes,  ma'am." 

"  Left  my  home,  Mr.  Sawyer,  three  days  ago,  on  a  pre- 
tended visit  to  my  sister,  another  aunt  of  heis,  who  keeps 
the  large  boarding-school  just  beyond  the  third  milestone, 
where  there  is  a  vezy  large  labumum  tree  and  an  oiJc 
gate,"  said  the  old  lady,  stopping  in  this  place  to  dry  her 
•yes. 
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"  Oh,  deTil  tftke  the  Ifthtiinnm  troe  1  mft'am,"  said  Bob, 
quite  forgetting  his  professional  dignity  in  his  anxiety. 
"  Get  on  a  little  faster ;  put  a  little  more  steam  on,  ma'am, 
pray." 

"This  morning,"  said  the  old  lady,  slowly,  "this  morn- 
ing, she " 

"She  came  back,  ma'am,  I  suppose,"  said  Bob,  irith 
great  animation.    "  Did  she  come  back  ?  " 

"  No,  she  did  not— she  wrote,"  replied  the  old  lady. 

"  What  did  she  say  ?  "  inquired  Bob,  eagerly. 

"  She  said,  Mr.  Sawyer,"  repUed  the  old  lady—"  and  it 
is  this  I  want  you  to  prepare  Benjamin's  mind  for,  gently 
and  by  degrees;  she  said  that  she  was — I  have  got  the 
letter  m  my  pocket,  Mr.  Sawyer,  but  my  glasses  are  in  the 
carriage,  and  I  should  only  waste  the  time  if  I  attempted 
to  point  out  the  passage  to  you,  without  them ;  she  said, 
in  short,  Mr.  Sawyer,  that  she  was  married." 

"  What  1 "  said,  or  rather  shouted,  Mr.  Bob  Sawyer. 

"  Married,"  repeated  the  old  lady. 

Mr.  Bob  Sawyer  stopped  to  hear  no  more ;  but  darting 
from  the  surgeiy  into  the  outer  shop,  cried  in  a  stentorian 
voice,  "  Ben,  my  boy,  she's  bolted  I  " 

Mr.  Ben  Allen,  who  had  been  slumbering  behind  the 
counter  with  his  head  half-a-foot  or  so  below  his  knees, 
no  sooner  heard  this  appalling  communication,  than  he 
made  a  precipitate  rush  at  Mr.  Martin,  and  twisting 
his  hand  in  the  neck-doth  of  that  taciturn  servitor,  ex- 
pressed an  obliging  intention  of  choking  him  where  he 
stood,  which  intention,  with  a  promptitude  often  the 
effect  of  desperation,  he  at  once  commenced  carrying  into 
execution  with  much  vigour  and  surgical  skill. 

Mr.  Martin,  who  was  a  man  of  few  words  and  possessed 
but  little  power  of  eloquence  or  persuasion,  submitted  to 
this  operation  with  a  very  calm  and  agreeable  expression 
of  countenance,  for  some  seconds ;  finding,  however,  that 
it  threatened  speedily  to  lead  to  a  result  which  would 
place  it  beyond  his  power  to  claim  any  wages,  board  or 
,otherwise,  in  all  times  to  conre,  he  muttered  an  inarticulate 
remonstrance,  and  felled  Mr.  Benjamin  Allen  to  the 
ground.  As  that  gentleman  had  got  his  hands  entangled 
in  his  cravat,  he  had  no  alternative  but  to  follow  him  to 
the  floor.  There  they  both  lay  struggling,  when  the  shop- 
door  opened,  and  the  party  was  increased  Iw  the  arrival 
of  two  most  unexpected  visitors,  to  wit,  Mr.  Pickwick  and 
Mr.  Samuel  Weller. 

The  impression  at  once  produced  upon  Mr.  Weller^s 
mind  by  what  he  saw,  was,  that  Mr.  Martin  was  hired  by 
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the  establishment  of  Sawyer,  late  Nookemorf,  to  take 
strong  medicine,  or  to  go  into  fits  and  be  experimentalised 
upon,  or  to  swaUow  poison  now  and  then  with  the  view  of 
testing  the  efficacy  of  some  new  antidotes,  or  to  do  some- 
thing or  other  to  promote  the  great  science  of  medicine, 
and  gratify  the  ardent  spirit  of  inquiry  baming  in  the 
bosoms  of  its  two  young  inrofessors.  So,  withont  presum- 
ing to  interfere,  Sam  stood  perfectly  stiU,  and  looked  on 
as  if  he  were  mightily  interested  in  the  result  of  the  then 
pending  experiment.  Not  so,  Mr.  Pickwick.  He  at  once 
threw  himself  upon  the  astonished  combatants  with  his 
accustomed  energy,  and  loudly  called  upon  the  bystanders 
to  interpose. 

This  roused  Mr.  Bob  Sawyer,  who  had  been  hitherto 
quite  paralysed  hj  the  frenzv  of  his  companion ;  and  with 
toat  gentleman's  as8istance,Mr.  Pickwick  raised  Ben  Allen 
to  his  feet.  Mr.  Martin  finding  himself  alone  on  the  floor, 
got  up  and  looked  about  him. 

**  Mr.  Allen,*'  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  **  what  is  the  matter, 
Sir?" 

"Never  mind,  Sir,"  replied  Mr.  Allen,  with  haughty 
defiance. 

<<  What  is  it?"  inquired  Mr.  Pickwick,  looking  at  Bob 
Sawyer.    '*  Is  he  unwell  ?  " 

Before  Bob  could  reply,  Mr.  Ben  Allen  seised  Mr.  Pick- 
wick by  the  hand,  and  murmured,  in  sorrowful  accents, 
"  My  sister,  my  dear  Sir ;  my  sister." 

**0h,  is  that  aU?"  said  Mr.  Rckwick.  *' We  shaU 
easily  ammge  that  matter,  I  hope.  Your  sister  is  safe  and 
well,  and  I  am  here,  my  dear  Sir,  to ** 

"  Sony  to  do  anythin'  as  may  cause  an  interruption  to 
such  wery  pleasant  proceedings,  as  the  king  said  ven  he 
dissolved  the  parliament,"  interposed  Mr.  Weller,  who  had 
been  peeping  through  the  glass  door ;  **  but  there's  another 
experiment  here.  Sir.  Here's  a  wenerable  old  lady  a-lyin' 
on  the  carpet  vaitin'  for  dissection,  or  galwinism,  or  some 
other  rewivin'  and  scientific  inwention." 

"  I  forgot,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Ben  Allen.    **  It  is  my  aunt." 

'<Dear  me,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick.  "Poor  ladyt  gently 
Sam,  gently." 

**  Strange  sitivation  for  one  0*  the  family,"  observed  Sam 
Weller,  hoisting  the  aunt  into  a  chair.  "Now,  depitty 
Sawbones,  bring  out  the  wollatllly." 

The  latter  observation  was  addressed  to  the  boy  in  grey, 
who,  having  handed  over  the  fly  to  the  care  of  the  street- 
keeper,  had  come  back  to  see  what  all  the  noise  was  about. 
Between  the  boy  in  grey,  and  Mr.  Bob  Sawyer,  and  Mr. 
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Benjunin  Allen  (who  having  frightened  hia  annt  into  a 
fainting  fit,  was  afieotionately  soUoitous  for  her  reooTexy) 
the  old  lady  was  at  length  restored  to  consoioosneas ;  and 
then  Mr.  Ben  Allen,  taming  with  a  puzsled  countenance 
to  Mr.  Pickwick,  asked  him  what  he  was  about  to  say 
when  he  had  been  bo  aliumingly  interrupted. 

"  We  are  all  friends  here,  I  presume  ?  *'  said  Mr.  Pick- 
wick, olearlng  his  yoioe,  and  looking  towards  the  man  of 
few  words  with  the  surly  countenance,  who  droTO  the  fly 
with  the  chubby  horse. 

This  reminded  Mr.  Bob  Sawyer  that  the  boy  in  grey 
was  looking  on,  with  eyes  wioe  open  and  greedy  ears. 
The  incipient  chemist  having  been  lifted  up  by  ms  coat 
collar  and  dropped  outside  the  door,  Bob  Sawyer  assured 
Mr.  Pickwick  that  he  might  speak  without  reserve. 

"  Your  sister,  my  dear  Sir,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  tuming 
to  Benjamin  Allen,  "  is  in  London ;  well  and  happy." 

'*Her  happiness  is  no  object  to  me.  Sir,"  said  Mr. 
Benjamin  Allen,  with  a  flourish  of  the  hand. 

"  Her  husband  is  an  object  to  me.  Sir,"  Raid  Bob  Savryer. 
"  He  shall  be  an  object  to  me.  Sir,  Ht  twelve  paces,  and  a 
very  pretty  object  I'll  make  of  him,  Sir — a  mean-spirited 
scoundrel  t "  This,  as  it  stood,  was  a  very  pretty  denuncia- 
tion, and  magnanimous  withal;  but  Mr.  Bob  Sawyer 
rather  weakened  its  effect,  by  winding  up  with  some 
general  observations  concerning  the  puaoMng  of  heads 
and  knocking  out  of  eyes,  which  were  commonplace  by 
comparison. 

"  Stay,  Sir,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick ;  "  before  ^ou  apply  those 
epithets  to  the  gentleman  in  question,  consider  dispassion- 
ately the  extent  of  his  fault,  and  above  all  remember  that 
he  is  a  friend  of  mine." 

"  What  1 "  said  Mr.  Bob  Sawyer. 

**  His  name,"  cried  Ben  Allen.  ''  His  name." 

'*  Mr.  Nathaniel  Winkle,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  firmly. 

Mr.  Benjamin  Allen  deliberately  crushed  his  speotacles 
beneath  the  heel  of  his  boot,  and  having  picked  up  the 
pieces  and  put  them  into  three  separate  pockets,  folded  his 
arms,  bit  his  lips,  and  looked  in  a  threatening  mcmner  at 
the  bland  features  of  Mr.  Pickwick. 

(«Then  it's  yott,  is  it,  Sir,  who  have  enooum^^d  and 
brought  about  this  match  ?  "  inquired  Mr.  Benjamm  Allen, 
at  length. 

'*  And  it's  this  gentleman's  servant,  I  suppose,"  inter- 
rupted the  old  lady,  "  who  has  been  skulking  about  my 
house,  and  endeavouring  to  entrap  my  servants  to  oonspixe 
a^inst  their  mistress.    Martin  I  " 
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"  Well  ?  "  said  the  suxly  man,  ooming  f orwaid. 

"  Is  that  the  young  man  you  saw  in  the  lane,  whom  yon 
told  me  about  this  morning  ?  " 

Mr.  Martin,  who,  aa  it  has  already  appeared,  was  a  man 
of  few  words,  looked  at  Sam  Weller,  nodded  his  head,  and 
growled  forth,  *'  That's  the  man."  Mr.  Weller,  who  was 
never  proud,  gave  a  smile  of  friendly  recognition  as  his 
eyes  encountered  those  of  the  surly  groom,  and  admitted, 
in  courteous  terms,  that  he  had  '*  knowed  him  afore." 

"  And  this  is  the  faithful  creature,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Ben 
Allen,  **  that  I  had  nearly  suffocated  I  Mr.  Pickwick,  how 
dare  you  allow  your  fellow  to  be  employed  in  the  abduction 
of  my  sister  ?    I  demand  that  you  explain  this  matter ,  Sir.'* 

'*  Explain  it.  Sir  t "  cried  Bob  Sawyer,  fiercely. 

*'  It's  a  conspiracy,"  said  Ben  Allen. 

"  A  regular  plant,"  added  Mr.  Bob  Sawyer. 

**  A  disgraceful  imposition,"  observed  the  old  lady. 

**  Nothing  but  a  do,"  remarked  Martin. 

**  Pray  hear  me,"  urged  Mr.  Pickwick,  as  Mr.  Ben  Allen 
fell  into  a  chair  that  patients  were  bled  in,  and  gave  way 
to  his  pocket-handkerchief.  '*  I  have  rendered  no  assist- 
ance in  this  matter,  beyond  that  of  being  present  at  one 
interview  between  the  young  people,  which  I  could  not 
prevent,  and  from  which  I  conceived  my  presence  would 
remove  any  slight  colouring  of  impropriety  that  it  might 
otherwise  have  had :  this  is  the  whole  share  I  have  taken 
in  the  transaction,  and  I  had  no  suspicion  that  an  im- 
mediate marriage  was  even  contemplated.  Though,  mind," 
added  Mr.  Pickwick,  hastily  checking  himself,  **mind, 
I  do  not  say  I  should  have  prevented  it,  if  I  had  known 
that  it  was  intended.'* 

"  You  hear  that,  all  of  you ;  you  hear  that?"  said  Mr. 
Benjamin  AUen. 

<«  I  hope  they  do,"  mildly  observed  Mr.  Pickwick,  looking 
round ;  *'  and,'  added  that  gentleman,  his  colour  mounting 
as  he  spoke,  '*  I  hope  they  hear  this.  Sir,  also, — that  from 
what  has  been  stated  to  me,  Sir,  I  assert  that  you  were  by 
no  meadSis  justified  in  attempting  to  force  your  sister's 
inclinations  as  you  did,  and  that  you  should  rather  have 
endeavoured  by  your  kindness  and  forbearance  to  have 
supplied  the  place  of  other  nearer  relations  whom  she  had 
never  known  ibrom  a  child.  As  regards  my  voung  friend, 
I  must  beg  to  add,  that  in  every  point  of  woncUy  advantage, 
he  is  at  least  on  an  equal  footing  with  yourself,  if  not  on 
a  much  better  one,  and  that  unless  I  hear  this  question 
discussed  with  becoming  temper  and  moderation,  I  decline 
heazing  any  more  said  upon  the  subject" 
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"  I  viBh  to  m&ke  a  wezy  few  lemarks  in  addition  to  wofc 
has  been  put  fozaid  bj  the  honorable  genTm'n  as  has  jist 

given  over/'  said  Mr.  Weller,  stepping  forth,  "  vich  is  this 
ere :  a  indiwidual  in  company  has  called  me  a  feller." 

"  That  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  matter, 
Sam,"  interposed  Mr.  Pickwick.    **  Pray  hold  yonr  tongue." 

"  I  ain't  a-goin'  to  say  nothin*  on  that  'ere  pint,  Sir," 
replied  Sam, "  but  merely  this  here.  P'r'aps  that  gen'l'm'n 
may  think  as  there  yob  a  priory  'tachment,  but  there 
vom't  nothin'  o'  the  sort,  for  the  young  lady  said  in  the 
wery  begixmin'  o*  the  keepin'  company  that  she  couldn't 
abide  him.  Nobody's  out  him  out,  and  it  'ud  ha'  been 
just  the  wery  same  for  him  if  the  young  lady  had  never 
seen  Mr.  Vinkle.  That's  wot  I  vished  to  say.  Sir,  and  I 
hope  I've  now  made  that  'ere  gen'l'm'n's  mind  easy." 

A  short  pause  followed  these  oonsolatory  nemarks  of 
Mr.  Weller,  and  then  Mr.  Ben  Allen,  rising  from  his  chair, 
protested  that  he  would  never  see  Arabella's  face  again, 
while  Mr.  Bob  Sawyer,  despite  Sam's  flattering  assurance, 
vowed  dreadful  vengeance  on  the  happy  bridegroom. 

But,  just  when  matters  were  at  their  height  and  threat- 
ening to  remain  so,  Mr.  Pickwick  found  a  powerful  as- 
sistant in  the  old  lady,  who,  evidently  much  struck  by 
the  mode  in  which  he  had  advocated  her  niece's  cause, 
ventured  to  approach  Mr.  Benjamin  Allen  with  a  few 
comforting  reflections,  of  which  the  chief  were,  that  after 
all,  perhaps,  it  was  well  it  was  no  worse ;  the  least  said 
the  soonest  mended,  and  upon  her  word  she  did  not  know 
that  it  was  so  very  bad  after  all;  that  what  was  over 
couldn't  be  begun,  and  what  couldn't  be  cured  must  bo 
endured,  with  various  other  assurances  of  the  like  novel 
and  strengthening  description.  To  all  of  which,  Mr.  Ben- 
jamin Allen  repUed  that  he  meant  no  disrespect  to  his 
aunt  or  anybody  there,  but  if  it  were  aU  the  same  to 
them,  and  they  would  allow  him  to  have  his  own  way,  he 
would  rather  have  the  pleasure  of  hating  his  sister  till 
death  and  after  it. 

At  length  when  this  determination  had  been  announced 
half-a-hundred  times,  the  old  lady  suddenly  bridling  up 
and  looking  very  majestic,  wished  to  know  what  she  had 
done  that  no  respect  was  to  be  paid  to  her  yean  or 
station,  and  that  sne  should  be  obliged  to  beg  and  pcay 
in  that  way  of  her  own  nephew,  whom  she  remembered 
about  flve-and-twenty  years  before  he  was  bom,  and  whom 
she  had  known  personally  when  he  hadn't  a  tooth  in  his 
head ;  to  say  nothing  of  her  presence  on  the  flrst  occasion 
of  his  having  his  hair  cut,  and  assistance  at  numarous 
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olher  times  and  oeremonies  during  his  babyhood,  of  suf^^ 
oient  importance  to  found  a  claim  upon  his  affection, 
obedience,  and  sympathies,  for  ever. 

While  the  good  lady  was  bestowing  this  objurgation  on 
Mr.  Ben  Allen,  Bob  Sawyer  and  Mr.  Pickwick  had  retired 
in  close  qonveisation  to  the  inner  room,  where  the  former 
gentleman  was  obserred  to  apply  himself  several  times  to 
the  mouth  of  a  black  bottle,  under  the  influence  of  which, 
his  features  gradually  assumed  a  cheerful  and  even  jovial 
expression.  And  at  last  he  emerged  from  the  room,  bottle 
in  hand,  and  remarldng  that  he  was  very  sony  to  say  he 
had  been  making  a  fool  of  himself,  begged  to  propose  the 
health  and  happiness  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Winkle,  whose 
felicity,  so  far  from  envying,  he  would  be  the  first  to  con- 
ffsatulate  them  upon.  Hearing  this,  Mr.  Ben  Allen  sud- 
denly arose  from  his  chair,  and  seizing  the  black  bottle 
drank  the  toast  so  heartily,  that,  the  liquor  being  strong, 
he  became  nearly  as  black  in  the  face  as  the  bottle  itself. 
Finally  the  black  bottle  went  round  tdll  it  was  empty,  and 
there  was  so  much  shaking  of  hands  and  interchanging  of 
compliments,  that  even  the  metal-visaged  Mr.  Martin  con- 
descended to  smile. 

"  And  now,"  said  Bob  Sawyer,  rubbing  his  hands, "  we*U 
have  a  jolly  night." 

"  I  am  soixy,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  "that  I  must  return 
to  my  inn.  I  have  not  been  accustomed  to  fatigue  lately, 
and  my  journey  has  tired  me  exceedingly." 

"You'll  take  some  tea,  Mr.  Pickwick?"  said  the  old 
lady,  with  irresistible  sweetness. 

"  Thank  you,  I  would  rather  not,"  replied  that  gentle- 
man. The  truth  is,  that  the  old  lady's  evidently  increas- 
ing admiration  was  Mr.  Pickwick's  principal  inducement 
for  ffoing.  He  thought  of  Mrs.  Bardell :  and  every  glance 
of  the  old  lady's  eyes  thorew  him  into  a  cold  perspira- 
tion.. 

As  Mr.  Pickwick  could  by  no  means  be  prevailed  upon 
to  stay,  it  was  arranged  at  once,  on  his  own  proposition, 
that  Mr.  Benjamin  Allen  should  accompany  him  on  his 
journey  to  the  elder  Mr.  Winkle's,  and  that  the  coach 
should  be  at  the  door  at  nine  o'clock  next  morning.  He 
then  took  his  leave,  and,  followed  by  Samuel  Weller,  repaired 
to  the  Bush.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  Mr.  Martin's 
face  was  horribly  convulBed  as  he  shook  hands  with  Sam 
at  parting,  and  that  he  gave  vent  to  a  smile  and  an  oath 
simultaneously,  from  which  tokens  it  has  been  inferred 
by  those  who  were  best  acquainted  with  that  gentleman's 
peculiarities  that  he  expressed  himself  much  pleased  with 
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Mr.  Weller'8  society,  and  requested  the  honour  of  his 
farther  acquaintance. 

"Shall  I  order  a  private  room,  Sir?"  inquired  Sam, 
when  they  reached  the  Bush. 

"  Why,  no,  Sam,"  replied  Mr.  Pickwick ;  "  as  I  dined  in 
the  coffee-room,  and  shall  go  to  bed  soon,  it  is  hardly  worth 
while.    See  who  there  is  in  the  travellers*  room,  Sam.*' 

Mr.  Weller  departed  on  his  errand,  and  presently  re- 
turned to  say  that  there  was  only  a  gentleman  with  one 
eye,  and  the  landlord,  who  were  drinking  a  bowl  of  bishop 
together. 

"  I  will  join  them,**  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"  He's  a  queer  customer,  the  vun-eyed  vun,  Sir,"  ob- 
served Mr.  Weller,  as  he  led  the  way.  "  He's  a-gammonin' 
that  'ere  landlord,  he  is.  Sir,  till  he  don*t  rightly  know 
vether  he's  a-standing  on  the  soles  of  his  boots  or  the 
crown  of  his  hat.** 

The  individual  to  whom  this  observation  referred,  was 
sitting  at  the  upper  end  of  the  room  when  Mr.  Pickwick 
entered,  and  was  smoking  a  large  Dutch  pipe,  with  his 
eye  intently  fixed  upon  the  round  face  of  the  landlord, 
a  joUy-looking  old  personage,  to  whom  he  had  recently 
been  relating  some  tale  of  wonder,  as  was  testified  by 
sundry  disjointed  exclamations  of,  "  Well,  I  wouldn*t  have 
believed  it !  The  strangest  thinff  I  ever  heard  I  Gouldn*t 
have  supposed  it  possible  1  **  and  other  expressions  of  as- 
tonishment which  burst  spontaneously  from  his  lips  as  he 
returned  the  fixed  gaze  01  the  one-eyed  man. 

"  Servant,  Sir,"  said  the  one-eyed  man  to  Mr  Pickwick. 
•  Fine  night.  Sir.** 

"  Very  much  so  indeed,*'  replied  Mr.  Pickwick,  as  the 
waiter  placed  a  small  decanter  of  brandy,  and  some  hot 
water  before  him. 

While  Mr.  Pickwick  was  mixing  his  brandy  and  water, 
the  one-eyed  man  looked  round  at  him  earnestly,  from 
time  to  time,  and  at  length  said — 

*•  I  think  I've  seen  you  before.*' 

'^  I  don't  recollect  you,"  rejoined  Mr.  Pickwick. 

*'  I  daresay  not,*'  said  the  one-eyed  man.  **  You  didn't 
know  me,  but  I  knew  two  friends  of  yours  that  were 
stopping  at  the  Peacock  at  Eatanswill,  at  the  time  of  the 
Election." 

**  Oh,  indeed  1  **  exclaimed  Mr.  Pickwick. 

**YeB,"  rejoined  the  one-eyed  man.  "I  mentioned  a 
little  circumstance  to  them  about  a  Mend  of  mine  of  the 
name  of  Tom  Smart.  Perhaps  you've  heard  them  speak 
of  it." 
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*«  Often,"  rejoined  Mr.  Pickwiok,  smiling.  **  He  was  yonr 
uncle,  I  think  ?  " 

**  No,  no^-only  t,  friend  of  my  uncle's,'*  replied  the  one- 
eyed  man. 

**  He  was  a  wonderful  man,  that  uncle  of  yours,  though," 
remarked  the  landlord,  shaking  his  head. 

"  Well,  I  think  he  was ;  I  think  I  may  say  he  was," 
answered  the  one-eyed  man.  "I  could  tell  you  a  story 
about  that  same  uncle,  gentlemen,  that  would  rather  sur- 
prise you." 

"  Could  you  ?  "  said  Mr.  Pickwick.  "  Let  us  hear  it  by 
all  means." 

The  one-eyed  bagman  ladled  out  a  glass  of  negus  from 
the  bowl,  and  drank  it,  smoked  a  long  whiff  out  of  the 
Dutch  pipe,  and  then  calling  to  Sam  Weller,  who  was 
lingering  near  the  door,  that  he  needn't  go  awav  unless 
he  wanted  to,  because  the  story  was  no  secret,  fixed  his 
eye  upon  the  landlord's,  and  proceeded  in  the  words  of 
the  next  chapter, 

OHAPTBB  XLVm 

CONTAINING  THE  STORY  OF  THE  BAGMAN'S  UNCLE 

**  llf  Y  uncle,  gentlemen,"  said  the  bagman,  "  was  one  of 
iVl  the  merriest,  pleasantest,  oleTcrest  fellows  that 
ever  lived.  I  wish  you  had  known  him,  gentlemen.  On 
second  thoughts,  gentlemen,  I  don*t  wish  you  had  known 
him,  for  if  you  bflMl,  you  would  have  been  all  by  this  time 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  nature,  if  not  dead,  at  all  events 
so  near  it,  as  to  have  taken  to  stopping  at  home  and 
giving  up  company,  which  would  have  deprived  me  of  the 
inestimable  pleasure  of  addressing  you  at  this  moment. 
Gentlemen,  I  wish  your  fathers  and  mothers  had  known 
my  uncle.  They  would  have  been  amasingly  fond  of  him, 
especially  your  respectable  motiiers,  I  know  they  would. 
If  any  two  of  his  numerous  virtues  predominated  over 
the  many  that  adorned  his  character,  I  should  say  they 
were  his  mixed  punch  and  bis  after-supper  song.  Elxcuse 
my  dwelling  upon  these  melancholy  recollections  of  de- 
parted worth ;  you  won't  see  a  man  like  my  uncle  eveiy 
day  in  the  week. 

"  I  have  always  considered  it  a  great  point  in  my  uncle's 
'Character,  gentlemen,  that  he  was  the  intimate  friend 
and  companion  of  Tom  Smart,  of  the  great  house  of  Bil- 
son  and  Slum,  Cateaton  Street,  City.  My  uncle  collected 
for  Tiggin  and  Welps,  but  for  a  long  time  he  went  pretty 
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near  the  same  journey  as  Tom ;  and  the  very  first  night 
they  met,  my  unole  took  a  fanoy  for  Tom,  and  Tom  took 
a  fanoy  for  my  miole.  They  made  a  bet  of  a  new  hat 
before  they  had  known  each  other  half  an  hour,  who 
should  brew  the  best  quart  of  punch  and  drink  it  the 
quickest.  My  uncle  was  judged  to  have  won  the  making, 
but  Tom  Smart  beat  him  in  the  drinking  by  about  half  a 
salt-spoon-full.  They  took  another  quart  a-piece  to  drink 
each  other's  health  in,  and  were  staunch  friends  ever  after- 
wards.  There's  a  destiny  in  these  things,  gentlemen ;  we 
can't  help  it. 

"  In  personal  appearance,  my  uncle  was  a  trifle  shortw 
than  the  middle  size ;  he  was  a  thought  stouter  too,  than 
the  ordinary  run  of  people,  and  perhaps  his  face  might  be 
a  shade  redder.  He  had  the  jolliest  face  you  ever  saw, 
gentlemen:  something  like  Punch,  with  a  handsomer 
nose  and  chin;  his  eyes  were  always  twinkling  and 
sparkling  with  good  humour,  and  a  smile—not  one  of 
your  unmeaning  wooden  grins,  but  a  real,  merry,  hearty, 

food-tempered  smile,  was  perpetually  on  his  countenance, 
le  was  pitched  out  of  his  gig  once,  and  knocked  head 
first  against  a  milestone.  There  he  lay,  stunned,  and  so 
out  about  the  face  with  some  gravel  which  had  been 
heaped  up  alongside  it,  that,  to  use  my  uncle's  own' 
strong  expression,  if  his  mother  could  have  revisited  the 
earth,  she  wouldn't  have  known  him.  Indeed,  when  I 
come  to  think  of  the  matter,  gentlemen,  I  feel  pretty 
sure  she  wouldn't,  for  she  died  when  my  uncle  was  two 
years  and  seven  months  old,  and  I  think  it's  very  likely 
that  even  without  the  gravel,  his  top-boots  would  have 
pUBsled  the  good  lady  not  a  little,  to  say  nothing  of  his 
jolly  red  face.  However,  there  he  lay,  and  I  have  heuni 
my  uncle  say  many  a  time  that  the  man  said  who  picked 
him  up  that  he  was  smiiintf  as  merrily  as  if  he  had 
tumbled  out  for  a  treat,  and  that  after  they  had  bled 
him,  the  first  faint  glimmerings  of  returning  animation 
were,  his  jumping  up  in  bed,  bursting  out  into  a  loud 
laugh,  kissing  the  young  woman  who  held  the  basin,  and 
demanding  a  mutton  ohop  and  a  pickled  walnut  instantly. 
He  was  veiy  fond  of  piokled  walnuts,  gentlemen.  He 
said  he  always  found  that»  taken  without  vinegar,  they 
relished  the  beer. 

*'  My  uncle's  great  journey  was  in  the  fall  of  the  leaf,  at 
which  time  he  collected  debts  and  took  orders  in  the 
north:  going  from  Liondon  to  Edinburgh,  from  Edin- 
burgh to  Glasgow,  from  Glasgow  baok  to  Edinbnigh,  and 
thence  to  London  by  the  smack.    You  ace  to  understand 
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that  this  Beoond  visit  to  Edinbargh  was  for  his  own 

Eleasure.  He  used  to  go  back  lor  a  week,  just  to  look  up 
is  old  friends ;  and  what  with  breakfasting  with  this  one, 
and  lunching  with  that,  and  dining  with  a  third,  and 
supping  with  another,  a  pretty  tight  week  he  used  to 
make  of  it.  I  don't  know  whether  any  of  you,  gentle- 
men, ever  partook  of  a  real  substantial  hospitable  Scotoh 
breakfast,  and  then  went  out  to  a  slight  lunch  of  a  bushel 
of  03rsters,  a  dozen  or  so  of  bottled  ale,  and  a  noggin  or 
two  of  whiskey  to  close  up  with.  If  you  ever  did,  you 
will  agree  with  me  that  it  requires  a  pretty  strong  head 
to  go  out  to  dinner  and  supper  afterwards. 

"  But,  bless  your  hearts  and  eyebrows,  all  this  sort  of 
thing  was  nothing  to  my  uncle.  He  was  so  well  seasoned 
that  it  was  mere  child's  play.  I  have  heard  him  say  that 
he  could  see  the  Dundee  people  out  any  day,  and  walk 
home  afterwards  without  staggering ;  and  yet  the  Dundee 
people  have  as  strong  heads  and  as  strong  punch,  gentle- 
men, as  you  are  likely  to  meet  with,  between  the  poles. 
I  have  heard  of  a  Glasgow  man  and  a  Dundee  man  drink- 
ing against  each  other  for  fifteen  hours  at  a  sitting.  They 
were  both  suffocated  as  nearly  as  could  be  ascertained  at 
the  same  moment,  but  with  this  trifling  exception,  gentle- 
men, they  were  not  a  bit  the  worse  for  it. 

*'  One  night,  within  four-and-twenty  hours  of  the  time 
when  he  had  settled  to  take  shipping  for  London,  my 
uncle  supped  at  the  house  of  a  very  old  friend  of  his,  a 
Baillie  Mao  something,  and  four  syllables  after  it,  who 
lived  in  the  old  town  of  Edinburgh.  There  were  the 
baillie's  wife,  and  the  baillie's  three  daughters,  and  the 
baillie's  grown-up  son,  and  three  or  four  stout,  bushy  eye- 
browed,  canty  old  Scotch  fellows  that  the  baillie  had  got 
together  to  do  honour  to  my  uncle,  and  help  to  make 
merry.  It  was  a  glorious  supper.  There  was  kippered 
salmon,  and  Finnan  haddocks,  and  a  lamb's  head,  and  a 
haggis ;  a  celebrated  Scotch  dish,  gentlemen,  which  my 
uncle  used  to  say  always  looked  to  him,  when  it  came  to 
table,  very  much  like  a  cupid's  stomach ;  and  a  great  many 
other  things  besides,  that  I  forget  the  names  of,  but  very 
good  things  notwithstanding.  The  lassies  were  pretty 
and  agreeable ;  the  baillie's  wife  one  of  the  best  creatures 
that  ever  lived ;  and  my  uncle  in  thoroughly  good  cue : 
the  consequence  of  which  was,  that  the  young  ladies 
tittered  and  giggled,  and  the  old  lady  laughed  out  loud, 
and  the  baillie  and  the  other  old  fellows  roared  till  they 
were  red  in  the  face,  the  whole  mortal  time.  I  don't 
quite  recollect  how  many  tumblers  of  whiskey  toddy  each 
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man  drank  after  supper,  but  this  I  know,  that  about  one 
o^olook  in  the  morning,  the  baillie's  grown>up  son  became 
insensible  while  attempting  the  first  verse  of  '  Willie 
brewed  a  peck  o'  maut ' ;  and  he  having  been,  for  half- 
an-hour  before,  the  only  other  man  visible  above  the 
mahogany,  it  ocourred  to  my  uncle  that  it  was  almost 
time  to  think  about  going,  especially' as  drinking  had  set 
in  at  seven  o'clock  in  order  that  he  might  get  home  at  a 
decent  hour.  But  thinking  it  might  not  be  quite  polite 
to  go  just  then,  my  uncle  voted  himself  into  the  chair, 
mixed  another  glass,  rose  to  propose  his  own  health,  ad* 
dressed  himself  in  a  neat  and  complimentary  speech,  and 
drank  the  toast  with  great  enthusiasm.  Still  nobody 
woke ;  so  my  uncle  took  a  little  drop  more — ^neat  this 
time,  to  prevent  the  toddy  disagreeing  with  him,  and 
laying  violent  hands  on  his  hat  sallied  forth  into  the 
street. 

"  It  was  a  wild  gusty  night  when  my  uncle  closed  the 
baillie's  door ;  and  settling  his  hat  firmly  on  his  head  to 
prevent  the  wind  from  taking  it,  thrust  his  hands  into  his 
pockets,  and  looking  upwards,  took  a  short  survey  of  the 
state  of  the  weather.  The  clouds  were  drifting  over  the 
moon  at  their  giddiest  speed,  at  one  time  wholly  obscuring 
her,  at  another,  suffering  her  to  burst  forth  in  f  uU  splendour 
and  shed  her  light  on  all  the  objects  around ;  anon,  driv- 
ing over  her  again  with  increased  velocity,  and  shrouding 
everything  in  darkness.  *  Really,  this  won't  do,'  said  my 
uncle,  addressing  himself  to  the  weather,  as  if  he  felt  him- 
self personally  offended.  *  This  is  not  at  all  the  kind  of 
thing  for  my  vo3rage.  It  will  not  do  at  any  price,'  said 
my  uncle,  very  impressively.  And  having  repeated  thiB, 
several  times,  he  recovered  his  balance  with  some  difficulty 
— for  he  was  rather  giddy  with  looking  up  into  the  sky  so 
long — and  walked  merrily  on. 

**  The  baillie's  house  was  in  the  Oanongate,  and  my 
uncle  was  going  to  the  other  end  of  Leith  Walk,  rather 
better  than  a  mile's  journey.  On  either  side  of  him,  there 
shot  up  against  the  dark  sky,  tall,  gaunt,  straggling 
houses,  with  time-stained  fronts,  and  windows  that  seemed 
to  have  shared  the  lot  of  eyes  in  mortals,  and  to  have 
srown  dim  and  sunken  with  age.  Six,  seven,  eight  stories 
high  were  the  houses ;  story  piled  above  story,  as  children 
build  with  cards— throwing  their  dark  shadows  over  the 
roughly-paved  road,  and  making  the  night  darker.  A  few 
oil-lamps  were  scattered,  at  long  distances,  but  they  only 
served  to  mark  the  dirty  entrance  to  some  narrow  olose, 
or  to  show  where  a  common  stair  communicated,  by  steep 
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and  intrioate  windings  with  the  yarious  flats  above.  Glano* 
ing  at  all  these  things  with  the  air  of  a  man  who  had  seen 
them  too  often  before,  to  think  them  worthy  of  much  notice 
now,  my  uncle  walked  up  the  middle  of  the  street  with  a 
thpmb  in  each  waistcoat  pocket,  indulging  from  time  to 
time  in  various  snatches  of  song,  chaunted  forth  with  such 
good-will  and  spirit,  that  the  quiet,  honest  folk  started  from 
their  first  sleep  and  lay  trembling  in  bed  till  the  sound  died 
away  in  the  distance ;  when,  satisfying  themselves  that  it 
was  only  some  drunken  ne*er-do-weel  finding  his  way  home, 
they  covered  themselves  up  warm  and  fell  asleep  again. 

"  I  am  particular  in  describing  how  my  uncle  wa&ed  up 
the  middle  of  the  street  with  his  thumlis  in  his  waistcoat 
pockets,  gentlemen,  because,  as  he  often  used  to  say  (and 
with  great  reason  too)  there  is  nothing  at  all  extraordinary 
in  this  story,  unless  you  distinctly  understand  at  the 
beginning,  that  he  was  not  by  any  means  of  a  marveUcus 
or  romantic  turn. 

'*  Qentlemen,  my  uncle  walked  on  with  his  thumbs  in 
his  waistcoat  pockets,  taking  the  middle  of  the  street  to 
himself,  and  singing  now  a  verse  of  a  love  song,  and  then 
a  verse  of  a  drinking  one ;  and  when  he  was  tired  of  both, 
whistling  melodiously,  until  he  reached  the  North  Bridge, 
which  at  this  point  connects  the  old  and  new  towns  of 
Edinburgh.  Here  he  stopped  for  a  minute  to  look  at  the 
strange  irregular  clusters  of  lights  piled  one  above  the 
other,  and  twinkling  afar  ofi  so  high  in  the  air  that  they 
looked  like  stars  gleaming  from  the  castle  walls  on  the 
one  side  and  the  Galton  Hill  on  the  other,  as  if  they  il- 
luminated veritable  castles  in  the  air,  while  the  old 
picturesque  town  slept  heavily  on  in  gloom  and  dark- 
ness below ;  its  palace  and  chapel  of  Holyrood,  guarded 
day  and  night,  as  a  friend  of  my  uncle's  used  to  say,  by 
old  Arthur's  Seat,  towering,  surly  and  dark  like  some  gruff 
genius,  over  the  ancient  city  he  has  watched  so  long.  I 
say,  gentlemen,  my  uncle  stopped  here  for  a  minute  to 
look  about  him ;  and  then,  paying  a  compliment  to  the 
weather  which  had  a  little  cleared  up,  though  the  moon 
was  sinking,  walked  on  again  as  royally  as  before,  keeping 
the  middle  of  the  road  with  great  dignity,  and  looking  as 
if  he  should  very  much  like  to  meet  with  somebody  who 
would  dispute  possession  of  it  with  him.  There  was  no- 
body at  all  disposed  to  contest  the  point,  as  it  happened ; 
and  so  on  he  went,  with  his  thumbs  in  his  waistcoat 
pockets,  as  peaceable  as  a  lamb. 

"  When  my  uncle  reached  the  end  of  Leith  Walk,  he 
had  to  cross  a  pretty  large  piece  of  waste  ground  which 
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separated  him  from  a  short  street  ^^i*^^- .^jji^  of  waste 
down  to  go  direct  to  his  lodging.   Now  in  ^^^i-'^uoionffinK  to 
ground  there  was  at  that  time  an  enclosure   pQg^offioe 
some  wheelwright,  who  contracted  with  th^^  andm? 
for  the  purchase  of  old  worn-out  mail-coaches  ^i^^^ 
uncle  being  very  fond  of  coaches,  old,  young,  oi^|  ^ 
aged,  all  at  once  took  it  into  his  hecMi  to  step  ouiv^^ 
road  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  peep  between  the  pft^ 
at  these  mails,  about  a  dozen  of  which  he  remembereu^. 
have  seen,  crowded  together  in  a  very  forlorn  and  c^ 
mantled  state,  inside.    My  uncle  was  a  very  enthusiast^ 
emphatic  sort  of  person,  gentlemen ;  so,  finding  that  ht 
could  not  obtain  a  good  peep  between  the  palings,  he  got 
over  them,  and  setting  himself  quietly  down  on  an  old 
axle-tree,  began  to  contemplate  the  mail  coaches  with  a 
great  deaJ  of  gravity. 

*'  There  might  bie  a  dozen  of  them,  or  there  might  be  \ 
more — my  uncle  was  never  quite  certain  upon  this  point, 
and  being  a  man  of  very  scrupulous  veracity  about 
numbers,  didn't  like  to  say — ^but  there  they  stood,  all 
huddled  together  in  the  most  desolate  condition  imagin-  \ 
able.  The  doors  had  been  torn  from  their  hinges  and 
removed,  the  linings  had  been  stripped  off,  only  a  shred 
hanging  here  and  there  by  a  rusty  nail ;  the  lamps  were 
gone,  the  poles  had  long  since  vanished,  the  iron-work 
was  rusty,  the  paint  worn  away;  the  wind  whistled 
through  the  chinks  in  the  bare  wood-work,  and  the  rain, 
which  had  collected  on  the  roofs,  fell  drop  by  drop  into 
the  insides  with  a  hollow  and  melancholy  sound.  Th^ 
were  the  decaying  skeletons  of  departed  mails,  and  in 
that  lonely  place,  at  that  time  of  night,  they  looked  chill 
and  dismal. 

"  My  uncle  rested  his  head  upon  his  hands,  and  thought 
of  the  busy,  bustling  people  who  had  rattled  about,  years 
before,  in  the  old  coaches,  and  were  now  as  silent  and 
changed ;  he  thought  of  the  numbers  of  people  to  whom 
one  of  those  crazy,  mouldering  vehicles  had  borne,  night 
after  night  for  many  years  and  through  all  weathers,  the 
anxiously  expected  intelligence,  the  eagerly  looked-for 
remittance,  the  promised  assurance  of  health  and  safely, 
the  sudden  announcement  of  sickness  and  death.  The 
merchant,  the  lover,  the  wife,  the  widow,  the  mother,  the 
schoolboy,  the  very  child  who  tottered  to  the  door  at  the 
postman's  knock  —how  had  they  all  looked  forward  to  the 
arrival  of  the  old  coach.     And  where  were  they  all  now  t 

''  Gentlemen,  my  uncle  used  to  say  that  he  thought  all 
this  at  the  time,  but  I  rather  suspect  he  learnt  it  out  of 
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some  book  af fcerwaids,  for  he  distinotly  stated  that  he  fell 
into  a  kind  of  doze  as  he  sat  on  the  old  axle-tree  looking 
at  the  decayed  mail  coaches,  and  that  he  was  suddenly 
awakened  by  some  deep  church  bell  striking  two.  Now, 
my  uncle  was  never  a  fast  thinker,  and  if  he  had  thought 
al  I  these  things,  I  am  quite  certain  it  would  have  taken  him 
till  full  half-past  two  o'clock  at  the  very  least*  I  am, 
therefore,  decidedly  of  opinion,  gentlemen,  that  my  uncle 
fell  into  the  kind  of  doze  withoat  having  thought  about 
anything  at  all. 

**  Be  this  as  it  may,  a  church  bell  struck  two.  My 
uncle  woke,  rubbed  his  eyes,  and  jumped  up  in  astonish- 
ment. 

"  In  one  instant,  after  the  clock  struck  two,  the  whole 
of  this  deserted  and  quiet  spot  had  become  a  scene  of  the 
most  extraordinary  life  and  animation.  The  mail  coach 
doors  were  on  their  hinges,  the  lining  was  replaced,  the 
iron-work  was  as  good  as  new,  the  paint  was  restored,  the 
lamps  were  alight ;  cushions  and  great  coats  were  on  every 
coach  box,  porters  were  thrusting  parcels  into  evexy  boot, 
guards  were  stowing  away  letter-bags,  hostlers  were 
dashing  pails  of  water  against  the  renovated  wheels; 
numbers  of  men  were  rusning  about,  fixing  poles  into 
every  coach,  passengers  arrived,  portmanteaus  were 
handed  up,  horses  were  put  to,  and,  in  short,  it  was 
perfectly  clear  that  eveiy  mail  there  was  to  be  ofi  directly. 
Gentlemen,  my  uncle  opened  his  eyes  so  wide  at  aU  this, 
that,  to  the  veiy  last  moment  of  his  life,  he  used  to  wonder 
how  it  fell  out  that  he  had  ever  been  able  to  shut  'em 
again. 

**  *  Now  then,'  said  a  voice,  as  my  uncle  felt  a  hand  on 
his  shoulder,  *  you're  booked  for  one  inside.  You'd  better 
get  in.' 

**  *  I  booked  I '  said  my  uncle,  toming  round. 

•*  *  Yes,  certainly.' 

"  My  uncle,  gentlemen,  could  say  nothing,  he  was  so 
veiy  much  astonished.  The  queerest  thing  of  all,  was, 
that  although  there  was  such  a  crowd  of  persons,  and 
although  fresh  faces  were  pouring  in,  every  moment,  there 
was  no  telling  where  they  came  from ;  they  seemed  to 
start  up  in  some  strange  manner  from  the  ground  or  the 
air,  ana  to  disappear  in  the  same  way.  When  a  porter 
had  put  his  luggage  in  the  coach  and  received  his  fare,  he 
turned  round  and  was  gone;  and  before  my  uncle  had 
well  begun  to  wonder  what  had  become  of  him,  half-a- 
dozen  fresh  ones  started  up,  and  staggered  along  under 
the  weight  of  parcels  which  seemed  big  enough  to  crush 
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them.  The  passengen  were  all  dressed  so  oddly  too— 
large,  broad-skirted  laced  coats  with  great  cufEs  and  no 
collars ;  and  wigs,  gentlemen, — great  formal  wigs  with  a 
tie  behind.    My  uncle  could  make  nothing  of  it. 

**  *  Now,  art  you  going  to  get  in  ?'  said  the  person  who 
had  addressed  my  uncle  before.  He  was  dressed  as  a 
mail  guard,  with  a  wig  on  his  head  and  most  enormous 
cuffs  to  his  coat,  and  had  got  a  lantern  in  one  hand  and 
a  huge  blunderbuss  in  the  other,  which  he  was  going  to 
stow  away  in  his  little  ann-chest.  '  Are  you  going  to  get 
in,  Jack  Martin  ? '  said  the  guard,  holding  the  lantern  to 
my  uncle's  face. 

*'  *  Hallo  I '  said  my  uncle,  falling  back  a  step  or  two. 
•That's  famUiar?' 

"  *  It's  so  on  the  way-bill,'  replied  the  guard. 

**  *  Isn't  there  a  **  Mister  "  before  it  ? '  said  my  uncle— 
for  he  felt,  gentlemen,  that  for  a  guard  he  didn't  know 
to  call  him  Jack  Martin,  was  a  liberty  which  the  Post- 
office  wouldn't  haye  sanctioned  if  they  had  known  it. 

'* '  No ;  there  is  not,'  rejoined  the  guard,  coolly. 

*'  *  Is  the  fare  paid  ? '  inquired  my  uncle. 

*' '  Of  course  it  is,'  rejoined  the  guard. 

" '  It  is,  is  it  ? '  said  my  uncle.  *  Then  here  goes — ^which 
eoaoh?' 

'* '  This,'  said  the  ffuard,  pointing  to  an  old>fashioned 
Edinburgh  and  London  Mail,  which  had  got  the  steps 
down,  and  the  door  open.  *  Stop— here  are  the  other 
passengers.    Let  them  get  in  first.' 

**  As  the  guard  spoke,  there  all  at  once  appeared,  right 
in  front  of  my  uncle,  a  young  gentleman  in  a  powdeired 
wig  and  a  sky-blue  coat  trinmied  with  silver,  made  -^m 
full  and  broad  in  the  skirts,  which  were  lined  with 
buckram.  Tiggin  and  Welps  were  in  the  printed  calico 
and  waistcoat  piece  line,  gentlemen,  so  my  uncle  knew 
all  the  materials  at  once.  He  wore  knee-breeches  and  a 
kind  of  leggings  rolled  up  over  his  silk  stockings,  and 
shoes  with  buckles ;  he  had  ruffles  at  his  wrists,  a  three- 
cornered  hat  on  his  head,  and  a  long  taper  sword  by  his 
side.  The  flaps  of  his  waistcoat  came  half-way  down  his 
thighs,  and  the  ends  of  his  cravat  reached  to  his  waist. 
He  stalked  gravely  to  the  coach-door,  pulled  off  his  hat, 
and  held  it  out  above  his  head  at  arm's  length,  oockiug 
his  little  finger  in  the  air  at  the  same  time,  as  some 
affected  people  do  when  they  take  a  cup  of  tea:  then 
drew  his  feet  together,  and  made  a  low,  grave  bow,  and 
then  put  out  his  left  hand.  My  uncle  was  just  going  to 
step  forward,  and  shake  it  heartily,  when  he  perceived 
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that  these  attentions  were  directed  not  towards  him, 
but  to  a  yoang  lady,  who  just  then  appeared  at  the  foot 
of  the  steps,  attired  in  an  old-fashioned  green  velvet  dress, 
with  a  long  waist  and  stomacher.  She  had  no  bonnet  on 
her  head,  gentlemen,  which  was  muffled  in  a  black  silk 
hood,  but  She  looked  round  for  an  instant  as  she  prepared 
to  get  into  the  coach,  and  such  a  beautiful  face  as  she 
discovered  my  uncle  had  never  seen — not  even  in  a  picture. 
8he  got  into  the  coach,  holding  up  her  dress  with  one 
hand,  and  as  my  uncle  always  said  with  a  round  oath, 
when  he  told  the  story,  he  wouldn't  have  believed  it 
possible  that  legs  and  feet  could  have  been  brought  to 
such  a  state  of  j^rfection  unless  he  had  seen  them  with 
his  own  eyes. 

"  But  in  this  one  glimpse  of  the  beautiful  face,  mv  uncle 
saw  that  the  young  lady  had  cast  an  imploring  look  upon 
him,  and  that  she  appeared  terrified  and  distressed.  He 
noticed  too,  that  the  voung  fellow  in  the  powdered  wig, 
notwithstanding  his  show  of  gallantry,  which  was  all  very 
fine  and  grand,  clasped  her  tight  by  the  wrist  when  she 
got  in,  and  followed  nimself  immediately  afterwards.  An 
uncommonly  ill-looking  fellow  in  a  close  brown  wig,  and 
a  plum-coloured  suit,  wearing  a  very  large  sword  and 
boots  up  to  his  hips,  belonged  to  the  party ;  and  when  he 
sat  himiself  down  next  to  the  young  laidy,  who  shrunk  into 
a  corner  at  hU  approach,  my  uncle  was  confirmed  in  his 
original  impression  that  something  dark  and  mysterious 
was  going  forwMrd,  or,  as  he  always  said  himself,  that 
*  there  was  a  screw  loose  somewhere.'  It's  quite  surprising 
how  quickly  be  made  up  his  mind  to  help  the  lady  at  any 
peril,  if  she  needed  help. 

*'  *  Death  and  lightning ! '  exclaimed  the  young  gentle- 
man, laying  his  hand  upon  his  sword,  as  my  uncle  entered 
the  coach. 

***  Blood  and  thunder  1'  roared  the  other  gentleman. 
With  this  he  whipped  his  sword  out,  and  made  a  lunge  at 
my  uncle  without  further  ceremony.  M^  uncle  had  no 
weapon  about  him,  but  with  great  dextenty  he  snatched 
the  ill-looking  gentleman's  three-cornered  hat  from  his 
head,  and  receiving  the  point  of  his  sword  right  through 
the  crown,  squeesed  the  sides  together,  eknd  held  it 
tight. 

*'  *  Pink  him  behind,'  cried  the  ill-looking  gentleman  to 
his  companion,  as  he  struggled  to  regain  his  sword. 

**  *  He  had  better  not,'  cried  my  uncle,  displaying  the 
heel  of  one  of  his  shoes  in  a  threatening  manner.  '  I'll 
kick  his  brains  out  if  he  has  any,  or  fracture  his  skull  if 
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he  hasn't.*  Exerting  all  his  strength  at  this  moment, 
my  unole  wrenched  the  ill-looking  man's  sword  from  his 
grasp,  and  flung  it  clean  out  of  the  coach-window,  upon 
which  the  younger  gentleman  vociferated  *  Death  and 
lightning  I '  again,  and  laid  his  hand  upon  the  hilt  of  his 
sword  In  a  very  fierce  manner,  but  didn't  draw  it. 
Perhaps,  gentlemen,  as  my  uncle  used  to  say,  with  a 
smile,  perhaps  he  was  afraid  of  alarming  the  lady. 

**  *  Now,  gentlemen,'  said  my  uncle,  taking  his  seat 
deliberately,  '  I  don't  want  to  have  any  death  with  or 
without  lightning  in  a  lady's  presence,  and  we  have  had 
quite  blood  and  thundering  enough  for  one  journey;  so 
if  you  please,  we'll  sit  in  our  places  like  quiet  insides — 
here,  guard,  pick  up  that  gentleman's  carving-knife.' 

As  quickly  as  my  uncle  said  the  words,  the  guard 
appeared  at  the  coach  window  with  the  gentleman's 
sword  in  his  hand.  He  held  up  his  lantern,  and  looked 
earnestly  in  my  uncle's  face  as  ne  handed  it  in,  when  by 
its  light  my  uncle  saw,  to  his  great  surprise,  that  oyn 
immense  crowd  of  medl-coaoh  guards  swarmed  round  the 
window,  eveiy  one  of  whom  had  his  eyes  earnestly  fixed 
upon  him  too.  He  had  never  seen  such  a  sea  of  white 
faces  and  red  bodies,  and  earnest  eyes,  in  all  his  bom 
days. 

*<  <  This  is  the  strangest  sort  of  thing  I  ever  had  anything 
to  do  with,'  thought  my  uncle — *  allow  me  to  return  you 
your  hat,  Sir.' 

"  The  iU-looldng  gentleman  received  his  three*oomered 
hat  in  silence — looked  at  the  hole  in  the  middle  with  an 
inquiring  air,  and  finally  stuck  it  on  the  top  of  his  wig, 
with  a  solemnity  the  effect  of  which  was  a  trifle  impaired 
by  his  sneezing  violently  at  the  moment,  and  jerlang  it 
of!  again. 

*' '  All  right!'  cried  the  guard  with  the  lantern,  mount- 
ing into  his  little  seat  behind.  Away  they  went.  My 
uncle  peeped  out  of  the  coach-window  as  they  emeiged 
from  the  yard,  and  observed  that  the  other  mails,  with 
coachmen,  guards,  horses,  and  passengers  complete,  were 
driving  round  and  round  in  circles,  at  a  slow  trot  of  about 
five  miles  an  hour.  My  uncle  burnt  with  indignation, 
gentlemen.  As  a  commercial  man,  he  felt  that  the  mail 
bags  were  not  to  be  trifled  with,  and  he  resolved  to 
memorialise  the  Post-office  upon  the  subject,  the  very 
instant  he  reached  London. 

'*  At  present,  however,  his  thoughts  were  occupied  with 
the  young  lady  who  sat  in  the  furthest  comer  of  the  coaoh, 
with  her  face  muffled  closely  in  her  hood :  the  gentlenutn 
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vnih  the  sky  blue  coat  sitting  opposite  to  her,  and  the  other 
mskn  in  the  plum-colonred  suit,  by  her  side,  and  botti 
watohins  her  intently.  If  she  so  muoh  as  rustled  the 
folds  of  nm  hood,  he  could  hear  the  ill-looking  man  clap 
his  hand  upon  his  sword,  and  tell  bv  the  other's  breathing 
(it  was  so  dark  he  couldn't  see  ois  face)  that  he  was 
looking  as  big  as  if  he  were  going  to  devour  her  at  a 
monthfuL  This  roused  my  unde  more  and  more,  and  he 
resolyed,  come  what  come  might,  to  see  the  end  of  it. 
He  had  a  great  admiration  for  bright  eyes,  and  sweet 
faces,  and  pretty  legs  and  feet ;  in  short,  he  was  fond  of 
the  whole  sex.    It  runs  in  our  funily,  gentlemen — so  am  I. 

*'  Many  were  the  devices  which  my  uncle  practised  to 
attract  the  lady's  attention,  or  at  all  events,  to  engage 
the  mysterious  gentlemen  in  conversation.  They  were 
all  in  vain ;  the  gentlemen  wouldn't  talk,  and  the  lady 
didn't  dare.  He  thrust  his  head  out  of  the  coach-window 
at  intervals,  and  bawled  out  to  know  why  they  didn't  ^o 
faster.  But  he  called  till  he  was  hoarse— nobody  paid 
the  least  attention  to  him.  He  leant  back  in  the  coach, 
and  thought  of  the  beautiful  face,  and  the  feet  and  legs. 
This  answered  better ;  it  wiled  away  the  time,  and  kept 
him  from  wondering  where  he  was.  going  to,  and  how  it 
was  he  found  himself  in  such  an  odd  situation.  Not  that 
this  would  have  worried  him  much  anyway — ^he  was  a 
mighty,  free  and  easy,  roving,  devil-may-care  sort  of 
person,  was  my  uncle,  gentlemen, 

'*  All  of  a  sudden  the  coach  stopped.  *  Hallo  I '  said  my 
uncle.    *  What's  in  the  wind  now  ? ' 

•«  *  Alight  here,'  said  the  guard,  letting  down  the  steps. 

*'  *  Here ! '  cried  my  uncle. 

**  *  Here,'  rejoined  the  guard. 

*'  *  I'll  do  nothing  of  the  sort,'  said  my  uncle. 

** '  Very  well — then  stop  where  you  are,'  said  the  guard. 

** '  I  will,'  said  my  uncle. 

"  *  Do,'  said  the  guaid. 

**  The  other  passengers  had  regarded  this  colloquy  with 
great  attention ;  and  finding  that  my  uncle  was  determined 
not  to  alight,  the  younger  man  squeesed  past  him,  to  hand 
the  lady  out.  At  this  moment  the  ill-looking  man  was 
inspecting  the  hole  in  the  crown  of  his  three-cornered  hat. 
As  the  young  lady  brushed  past,  she  dropped  one  of  her 
gloves  into  my  uncle's  hand,  and  softly  whispered  with 
her  lips,  so  dose  to  his  face  that  he  felt  her  warm  breath 
on  his  nose,  the  single  word  'Help I'  Gentlemen,  my 
uncle  leaped  out  of  the  coach  at  once  with  such  violence 
that  it  rocked  on  the  springs  again. 
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**  *  Oh  f  youVe  thought  better  of  it,  have  you  ?  *  said 
the  guard,  when  he  saw  my  uncle  standing  on  the 
ground. 

"  My  uncle  looked  at  the  guard  for  a  few  seconds,  in 
some  doubt  whether  it  wouldn't  be  better  to  wrench  his 
blunderbuss  from  him,  fire  it  in  the  face  of  the  man  with 
the  big  sword,  knock  the  rest  of  the  company  oyer  the 
head  with  the  stock,  snatch  up  the  young  lady,  and  go  off 
in  the  smoke.  On  second  thoughts,  however,  he  abandoned 
this  plan  as  beins  a  shade  too  melo-dramatic  in  the  execu- 
tion, and  followed  the  two  mysterious  men,  who,  keeping 
the  lady  between  them,  were  now  entering  an  old  house 
in  front  of  which  the  coach  had  stopped.  They  turned 
into  the  passage,  and  my  uncle  followed. 

**  Of  all  the  ruinous  and  desolate  places  my  uncle  had 
ever  beheld,  this  was  the  most  so.  It  looked  as  if  it  had 
once  been  a  large  house  of  entertainment,  but  the  xoof 
had  fallen  in,  in  many  places,  and  the  stairs  were  steep, 
rugged,  and  broken.  There  was  a  huge  fireplace  in  the 
room  into  which  they  walked,  and  the  chimney  was 
blackened  with  smoke,  but  no  warm  blase  lighted  it  up 
now.  The  white  feathery  dust  of  burnt  wood  was  still 
strewed  over  the  hearth,  but  the  stove  was  cold,  and  all 
was  dark  and  gloomy. 

"  *  Well,'  said  my  uncle,  as  he  looked  about  him,  *  A 
mail  travelling  at  the  rate  of  six  miles  and  a  half  an  hour, 
and  stopping  for  an  indefinite  time  at  such  a  hole  as  this, 
is  rather  an  irregular  sort  of  proceeding  I  fancy.  This 
shall  be  made  known ;  I'll  write  to  the  papers.' 

**  My  uncle  said  this  in  a  pretty  loud  voice,  and  in  an 
open,  unreserved  sort  of  manner,  with  the  view  of  en- 

f aging  the  two  strangers  in  conversation  if  he  could, 
(ut  neither  of  them  took  any  more  notice  of  him  than 
whispering  to  each  other,  and  scowling  at  him  as  they 
did  so.  The  lady  was  at  the  further  end  of  the  room, 
and  once  she  ventured  to  wave  her  hand,  as  if  beseeching  i 
my  uncle's  assistance.  ^ 

*'  At  length  the  two  strangers  advanced  a  little,  and  the 
conversation  began  in  earnest. 

**  *  You  don't  know  this  is  a  private  room,  I  suppose, 
fellow,'  said  the  gentleman  in  sky-blue. 

"  *  No,  I  do  not,  fellow,'  rejoined  my  uncle.  *  Only  if 
this  is  a  private  room  specially  ordered  for  the  occasion, 
I  should  think  the  public  room  must  be  a  very  comfort- 
able one ' ;  with  this,  my  uncle  sat  himself  down  in  a 
high-backed  chair  and  took  such  an  accurate  measure  of 
the  gentlemen  with  his  eyes,  that  Tiggin  and  Welps  could 
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h&ve  supplied  him  with  printed  calico  for  a  suit,  and  not 
an  inch  too  much  or  too  little,  from  that  estimate  alone. 

"  *  Quit  this  room/  said  both  the  men  together,  grasping 
their  swords. 

"*£h?'  said  my  uncle,  not  at  aU  appearing  to  com* 
prehend  their  meaning. 

" '  Quit  the  room,  or  you  are  a  dead  man/  said  the  ill- 
looking  fellow  with  the  large  sword,  drawing  it  at  the 
same  time  and  flourishing  it  in  the  air. 

"  *  Down  with  him  I '  said  the  gentleman  in  sky-blue, 
drawing  his  sword  also,  and  falling  back  two  or  three 
yards.    '  Down  with  him  1 '    The  lady  gave  a  loud  scream. 

"  Now,  my  uncle  was  always  remarkable  for  great 
boldness  and  great  presence  of  mind.  All  the  time  that 
he  had  appeared  so  indifferent  to  what  was  going  on,  he 
had  been  looking  slyly  about  for  some  missile  or  weapon 
of  defence,  and  at  the  very  instant  when  the  swords  were 
drawn,  he  espied  standing  in  the  chimney  comer,  an  old 
basket-hilted  rapier  in  a  rusty  scabbard.  At  one  bound, 
my  uncle  caught  it  in  his  hand,  drew  it,  flourished  it 
gallantly  aboye  his  head,  called  aloud  to  the  lady  to  keep 
out  of  the  way,  hurled  the  chair  at  the  man  in  sky-blue, 
and  the  scabbiud  at  the  man  in  plum-colour,  and  taking 
advantage  of  the  confusion,  fell  upon  them  both,  pell-mell. 

"  Gentlemen,  there  is  an  old  story — ^none  the  worse  for 
being  true — regarding  a  fine  young  Irish  gentleman,  who 
being  asked  if  he  could  play  the  fiddle,  replied  he  had  no 
doubt  he  could,  but  he  couldn't  exactly  say  for  certain, 
because  he  had  never  tried.  'Phis  is  not  inapplicable  to 
my  uncle  and  his  fencing.  He  had  never  had  a  sword  in 
his  hand  before,  except  once  when  he  played  Richard  the 
Third  at  a  private  theatre,  upon  which  occasion  it  was 
arranged  with  Richmond  that  he  was  to  be  run  through 
from  behind  without  showing  fight  at  all ;  but  here  he 
was,  cutting  and  slashing  with  two  experienced  swords- 
men, thrusting,  and  guarding,  and  poking,  and  slicing, 
and  acquitting  himself  in  the  most  manful  and  dexterous 
manner  possible,  although  up  to  that  time  he  had  never 
been  aware  that  he  had  the  least  notion  of  the  science. 
It  only  shows  how  true  the  old  saying  is,  that  a  man 
never  knows  what  he  can  do,  till  he  tries,  gentlemen. 

**  The  noise  of  the  combat  was  terrific,  each  of  the  three 
combatants  swearing  like  troopers,  and  their  swords  clash- 
ing with  as  much  noise  as  if  all  the  knives  and  steels  in 
Newport  market  were  rattling  together  at  the  same  time. 
When  it  was  at  its  very  height,  the  lady,  to  encourage 
my  uncle  most  probably,  withdrew  her  hood  entirely  from 
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her  face,  and  disclosed  a  oonntenaiiGe  of  such  dazsllng 
beauty,  that  he  would  have  fought  againist  fifty  men  to  win 
one  smile  from  it  and  die.  He  had  done  wonders  before, 
but  now  he  began  to  powder  away  like  a  raving  mad 
giant. 

<'  At  this  very  moment,  the  gentleman  in  sky-blue  turning 
round,  and  seeing  the  young  lady  with  her  face  uncovered, 
vented  an  exclamation  of  rage  and  jealousy ;  and  turning 
his  weapon  against  her  beautiful  bosom,  pointed  a  thrust 
at  her  heart  which  caused  m^  uncle  to  utter  a  ory  of  ap- 
prehension that  made  the  building  ring.  The  lady  stepped 
lightly  aside,  and  snatching  the  young  man's  sword  from 
his  hand  before  he  had  recovered  his  balance,  drove  him 
to  the  wall,  and  running  it  through  him  and  the  panelling 
up  to  the  very  hilt,  pinned  him  there  hard  and  fast.  It 
was  a  splendid  example.  My  uncle,  with  a  loud  shout  of 
triumph  and  a  strength  that  was  irresistible,  made  his 
adversazy  retreat  in  the  same  direction,  and  plunging  the 
old  rapier  into  the  very  centre  of  a  large  red  flower  in  the 
pattern  of  his  waistcoat,  nailed  him  beside  his  friend; 
there  they  both  stood,  gentlemen,  jerking  their  arms  and 
legs  about  in  agony,  like  the  toy-shop  figures  that  are  moved 
by  a  piece  of  packthread.  My  uncle  always  said  after- 
wards, that  this  was  one  of  the  surest  means  he  knew  of, 
for  disposing  of  an  enemy ;  but  it  was  liable  to  one  objec- 
tion on  the  ground  of  expense,  inasmuch  as  it  involved 
the  loss  of  a  sword  for  every  man  disabled. 

"  *  The  mail,  the  mail ! '  cried  the  lady,  running  up  to 
my  uncle  and  throwing  her  beautiful  arms  round  his  neck ; 

*  we  may  yet  escape.' 

**  *  May  I '  cried  my  uncle ;  *  why,  my  dear,  there's  no- 
body else  to  kill,  is  there  ? '  My  uncle  was  rather  dis- 
appointed, gentlemen,  for  he  thought  a  little  quiet  bit  of 
love-making  would  be  agreeable  after  the  slaughtering,  if 
it  were  only  to  change  the  subject. 

*'  *  We  have  not  an  instant  to  lose  here,'  said  the  young 
lady.    *  He '  (pointing  to  the  young  gentleman  in  sky-blue) 

*  is  the' only  son  of  the  powenul  Marquess  of  Filletoville.' 

.  **  *  Well,  then,  my  dear,  I'm  afraid  he'll  never  come  to 
the  title,'  said  my  uncle,  looking  cooly  at  the  young  gentle- 
man as  he  stood  fixed  up  against  the  wall,  in  the  cockchafer 
fashion  I  have  described.  *  You  have  cut  off  the  entail, 
my  love.* 

*'  *  I  have  been  torn  from  my  home  and  friends  by  these 
villains,'  said  the  young  lady,  her  features  glowing  with 
indignation.  'That  wretch  would  have  married  me  by 
violence  in  another  hour.' 
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"  *  Oonfound  his  impudenoe  I  *  said  my  uncle,  bestowing 
a  very  contemptuous  look  on  the  dying  heir  of  Filletoville. 

'* '  As  you  may  guess  from  what  you  have  seen/  said  the 
lady,  *  the  party  are  prepared  to  murder  me  if  you  appeal 
to  any  one  for  assistance.  If  their  aooomplioes  find  us 
here,  we  are  lost.  Two  minutes  hence  may  be  too  late. 
The  mail!' — and  with  these  words,  overpowered  by  her 
feelings  and  the  exertion  of  sticking  the  young  Marquess 
of  Filletoville,  she  sunk  into  my  uncle's  aims.  My  uncle 
caught  her  up,  and  bore  her  to  the  house-door.  There 
stood  the  mail  with  four  long-tailed  flowing-maned  black 
horses,  ready  harnessed ;  but  no  coachman,  no  guard,  no 
ostler  even,  at  the  horses'  heads. 

**  Gentlemen,  I  hope  I  do  no  injustice  to  my  uncle's 
memory,  when  I  express  my  opinion,  that  although  he  was 
a  bachelor,  he  had  held  some  ladies  in  his  arms  before 
this  time ;  I  believe  indeed^  that  he  had  rather  a  habit  of 
kissing  barmaids,  and  I  know,  that  in  one  or  two  instances, 
he  had  been  seen  by  credible  witnesses,  to  hug.  a  landlady 
in  a  very  perceptible  manner.  I  mention  the  circumstance, 
to  show  what  a  very  uncommon  sort  of  person  this  beauti- 
ful young  lady  must  have  been  io  have  affected  my  uncle 
in  the  way  she  did ;  he  used  to  say,  that  as  her  long  dark 
hair  trailed  over  his  arm,  and  her  beautiful  dark  eyes  fixed 
themselves  upon  his  face  when  she  recovered,  he  felt  so 
strange  and  nervous,  that  his  legs  trembled  beneath  him. 
But  who  can  look  in  a  sweet  soft  pair  of  dark  eyes,  with- 
out feeling  queer  ?  I  can't,  gentlemen.  I  am  afraid  to 
look  at  some  eyes  I  know,  and  that's  the  truth  of  it. 

**  *  You  will  never  leave  me,'  murmured  the  young 
lady. 

"  *  Never,'  said  my  uncle.    And  he  meant  it  too. 

**  *  My  dear  preserver  1 '  exclaimed  the  young  lady.  '  My 
dear,  kmd,  brave  preserver  I ' 

" '  Don't,'  said  my  uncle,  interrupting  her. 

*' '  Why  ?  '  inquired  the  young  lady. 

" '  Because  your  mouth  looks  so  beautiful  when  you 
speak,'  rejoined  my  uncle, '  that  I'm  afraid  I  shall  be  rude 
enough  to  kiss  it.* 

"  The  young  lady  put  up  her  hand  as  if  to  caution  my 
uncle  not  to  do  so,  and  said — no,  she  didn't  say  anything 
— she  smiled.  When  you  are  looking  at  a  pair  of  the  most 
delicious  lips  in  the  world,  and  see  them  gently  break  into 
a  roguish  smil&— if  you  are  very  near  them,  and  nobody 
else  by — ^you  cannot  better  testify  your  admiration  of  their 
beautiful  form  amd  colour  than  by  kissing  them  at  once. 
My  uncle  did  10,  and  I  honour  him  for  it. 
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** '  Hark  I '  cried  the  young  lady,  starting.  *  The  noise 
of  wheels  and  horses.' 

"  *  So  it  is/  said  my  uncle,  listening.  He  had  a  good 
ear  for  wheels,  and  the  trampling  of  hoofs,  but  there  ap- 
peared to  be  so  many  horses  and  carriages  rattling  towards 
them  at  a  distance,  that  it  was  impossible  to  form  a  guess 
at  their  number.  The  sound  was  like  that  of  fifty  bnkes, 
with  six  blood  cattle  in  each. 

"  *  We  are  pursued  1 '  cried  the  young  lady,  clasping  her 
hands.    *  We  are  pursued.    I  have  no  nope  but  in  you.' 

**  There  was  such  an  expression  of  terror  in  her  'beauti- 
ful face,  that  my  unde  made  up  his  mind  at  once.  He 
lifted  her  into  the  coach,  told  her  not  to  be  frightened, 
pressed  his  lips  to  hers  once  more,  and  then  advising  her 
to  draw  up  the  window  to  keep  the  cold  air  out,  mounted 
to  the  box. 

" '  Stay,  love,'  cried  the  young  lady. 

"  'What's  the  matter  ? '  said  my  uncle,  from  the  coach- 
box. 

" '  I  want  to  speak  to  you,'  said  the  young  lady ;  '  only  a 
word^K)nIy  one  word,  dearest." 

"  'Must  I  get  down  ? '  inquired  my  uncle.  The  lady 
made  no  answer,  but  she  smiled  again.  Such  a  smile, 
gentlemen  I — ^it  beat  the  other  one  all  to  nothing.  My 
uncle  descended  from  his  perch  in  a  twinkling. 

"'What  is  it,  my  dear?'  said  my  uncle,  looking  in  at 
the  coach  window.  The  lady  happened  to  bend  forward 
at  the  same  time,  and  my  uncle  thought  she  looked  more 
beautiful  than  she  had  aone  yet  He  was  very  cloee  to 
her  just  then,  gentlemen,  so  he  really  ought  to  Imow. 

" '  What  is  it,  my  dear  ? '  said  my  uncle. 

"  '  Will  you  never  love  any  one  but  me — never  many 
any  one  beside  ? '  said  the  young  lady. 

"  My  uncle  swore  a  great  oath  that  he  never  would  marry 
any  body  else,  and  the  young  lady  drew  in  her  head,  and 
pulled  up  the  window.  He  jumped  upon  the  box,  squared 
his  elbows,  adjusted  the  ribands,  seised  the  whip  which 
lay  on  the  roof,  gave  one  flick  to  the  off  leader,  and  away 
went  the  four  long-tailed,  flovring-maned  black  horses,  at 
fifteen  good  English  miles  an  hour,  with  the  old  mail 
coach  behind  them — ^whew  I  how  they  tore  along  I 

"  But  the  noise  behind  grew  louder.  The  faster  went 
the  old  mail,  the  faster  came  the  pursuers — ^men,  horses, 
dogs,  were  leagued  in  the  pursuit.  The  noise  was  fright- 
ful, but  above  all  rose  the  voice  of  the  young  lady,  urging 
my  uncle  on,  and  shrieking  '  faster  I  faster  t ' 

"  They  whirled  past  the  dark  trees  as  feathers  wonld  be 
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•    

swept  before  a  hurrioane.  Houses,  gates,  ohuxohes,  hay- 
stacks, objects  of  eveiy  kind  they  shot  by,  with  a  velocity 
and  noise  like  roaring  waters  suddenly  let  loose.  But  still 
the  noise  of  pursuit  grew  louder,  and  still  my  uncle  could 
hear  the  young  lady  wildly  screaming,  *  faster !  faster ! ' 

**  My  uncle  plied  whip  and  rein,  and  the  horses  Hew  on- 
ward till  they  were  white  with  foam;  and  yet  the  noise 
behind  increased,  and  yet  the  young  lady  cried  '  faster ! 
faster  I.'  My  uncle  gave  a  loud  stamp  upon  the  boot  in 
the  energy  of  the  moment,  and — foimd  that  it  was  grey 
morning,  and  he  was  sitting  in  the  wheel-wright's  yard  on 
the  box  of  an  old  Edinburgh  mail,  shivering  with  the  cold 
and  wet,  and  stamping  his  feet  to  warm  them  1  He  got 
down,  and  looked  eagerly  inside  for  the  beautiful  young 
lady — alas  t  there  was  neither  door  nor  seat  to  the  ooaoh 
— it  was  a  mere  shell. 

"  Of  course,  my  uncle  knew  very  well  that  there  was 
some  mystery  in  the  matter,  and  that  everything  had 
passed  exactly  as  he  used  to  relate  it.  He  remained 
staunch  to  the  great  oath  he  had  sworn  to  the  beautiful 
young  lady:  refusing  several  eligible  landladies  on  her 
account,  and  died  a  bachelor  at  last.  He  always  said 
what  a  curious  thing  it  was  that  he  should  have  found  out, 
by  such  a  mere  accident  as  his  clambering  over  the  palings, 
that  the  ghosts  of  mail-coaches  and  horses,  guards,  coach- 
men, and  passengers,  were  in  the  habit  of  making  journeys 
regularly  every  night ;  he  used  to  add  that  he  believed  he 
was  the  only  living  person  who  had  ever  been  taken  as  a 
passenger  on  one  of  these  excursions ;  and  I  think  he  was 
right,  gentlemen — at  least,  I  never  heard  of  any  other." 

"  I  wonder  what  these  ghosts  of  mail-coaches  carry  in 
their  bags,"  said  the  lan£ord,  who  had  listened  to  the 
whole  story  with  profound  attention. 

**  The  dead  letters,  of  course,"  said  the  bagman. 

*'  Oh,  ah— to  be  sure,"  rejoined  the  landlord*  **  I  never 
thought  of  that." 

CHAPTEB  XLIX 

HOW  MR.  PICKWICK  SPED  UPON  HIS  MISSION,  AND 
HOW  HE  WAS  REINFORCED  IN  THE  OUTSET  BY  A 
MOST  UNEXPECTED  AUXILIARY 

riiHE  horses  were  put  to,  punctually  at  a  quarter  be- 
1  fore  nine  next  morning,  and  Mr.  Pickwick  and  Sam 
Weller  having  each  taken  his  seat,  the  one  inside  and  the 
other  out,  the  postilion  was  duly  directed  to  repair  in  the 

4* 
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fint  insftanee  to  Mr.  Bob  Sawyer's  house,  for  the  pmpose 
of  taking  ap  Mr.  Benjamm  Allen. 

It  was  with  feelings  of  no  small  astonishment,  when 
the  carriage  drew  np  before  the  door  with  the  red  lamp, 
and  the  yeiy  legible  inscription  of  "  Sawyer,  late  Nock- 
emorf,"  that  Mr.  Pickwick  saw,  on  popping  his  head  out 
of  the  coach-window,  the  boy  in  the  grey  livery  venr 
busily  employed  in  putting  up  the  shutters :  the  which 
being  an  unusual  and  rather  nnbusiness-like  prooeeding 
at  that  hour  of  the  morning,  at  once  suggested  to  his 
mind  two  inferences — ^the  one,  that  some  good  friend  and 
patient  of  Mr.  Bob  Sawrer^s  was  dead;  the  other,  that 
Mr.  Bob  Sawyer  himself  was  bankrupt. 

'*  What  is  the  matter?  "  said  Mr.  Pickwick  to  the  boy. 

**  Nothing's  the  matter.  Sir,"  replied  the  boy,  expanding 
his  mouth  to  the  whole  breadth  of  his  countenance. 

**  All  right,  all  right,"  cried  Bob  Sawyer,  suddenly  ap- 
pearing at  the  door,  with  a  small  leathern  knapsack,  limp 
and  dirty,  in  one  hand,  and  a  rough  coat  and  shawl  thrown 
orer  the  other  arm.    "  I*m  going,  old  fellow." 

'*  You  1 "  exclaimed  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"  Yes,"  replied  Bob  Sawyer,  '*  and  a  regular  expedition 
we'll  make  of  it.  Here,  &m — look  out."  Thus  briefly 
bespeaking  Mr.  Weller's  attention,  Mr.  Bob  Sawyer  jerked 
the  leathern  knapsack  into  the  dickey,  where  it  was  im- 
mediately stowed  away  under  the  seat,  by  Sam,  who 
regarded  the  proceeding  with  great  admiration.  This 
done,  Mr.  Bob  Sawyer,  with  the  assistance  of  the  boy, 
forcibly  worked  himself  into  the  rough  coat,  which  was 
a  few  sises  too  small  for  him,  and  then  adyandng  to  the 
coach  window,  thrust  in  his  head,  and  laughed  boister- 
ously. 

''  What  a  start  it  is— isn't  it  ?  "  said  Bob,  wiping  the 
tears  out  of  his  eyes,  with  one  of  the  cuffs  of  the  rough 
coat. 

*'My  dear  Sir,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  with  some  em- 
barrassment, "  I  had  no  idea  of  your  accompanying  us." 

**  No,  that's  just  the  very  thing,"  replied  Bod,  seising 
Mr.  Pickwick  by  the  lapel  of  his  coat.    "  That's  the  joke." 

"  Oh,  that's  the  joke,  is  it?"  said  Mr.  Pickwick* 

*<  Of  course,"  replied  Bob.  "  It's  the  whole  point  of 
the  thing,  you  know — ^that,  and  leaving  the  business  to 
take  care  of  itself,  as  it  seems  to  have  made  up  its  mind 
not  to  take  care  of  me."  With  this  explanation  of  the 
phenomenon  of  the  shutters,  Mr.  Bob  Sawyer  pointed  to 
the  shop,  and  relapsed  into  an  ecstasy  of  mirth. 

"  Bless  me,  you  are  surely  not  mad  enough  to  think  of 
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leaving  your  patients  without  anybody  to  attend  them  1 " 
remonstrated  Mr.  Pickwick  in  a  very  serious  tone. 

"Why  not?"  asked  Bob,  in  reply.  "I  shall  save  by 
it,  you  know.  None  of  them  ever  pa^.  Besides,"  said 
Bob,  lowering  his  voice  to  a  confidential  whisper,  "  they 
will  be  all  the  better  for  it,  for  being  nearly  out  of  drugs 
and  not  able  to  increase  my  account  just  now,  I  should 
have  been  obliged  to  give  them  calomel  all  round,  and  it 
would  have  been  certain  to  have  disagreed  with  some  of 
them — so  it's  all  for  the  best." 

There  was  a  philosophy  and  a  strength  of  reasoning 
about  this  reply,  which  Mr.  Pickwick  was  not  prepared 
for.  He  paused  a  few  moments,  and  added,  less  firmly 
than  before — 

*'  But  this  chaise,  my  young  friend — ^this  chaise  will 
only  hold  two;   and  I  am  pledged  to  Mr.  Allen." 

*•  Don't  think  of  me  for  a  minute,"  replied  Bob.  •*  I've 
arranged  it  all ;  Sam  and  I  will  share  the  dickey  between 
us.  Look  here.  This  little  bill  is  to  be  wafered  on  the 
shop-door:  *  Sawyer,  late  Nookemorf.  Enquire  of  Mrs. 
Oripps  over  the  way.' — Mrs.  Oripps  is  my  b<^s  mother. — 
*Mr.  Sawyer's  very  sorry,'  says  Mrs.  Gripps,  'couldn't 
help  it — fetched  away  early  this  morning  to  a  consulta- 
tion of  the  very  first  surgeons  in  the  oountiy — couldn't 
do  without  him — would  have  him  at  any  price — ^tre- 
mendous operation.'  The  fact  is,"  said  Bob,  in  conclu- 
sion— **  it'll  do  me  more  good  than  otherwise,  I  expect. 
If  it  gets  into  one  of  the  local  papers,  it  will  be  the  m^lriTig 
of  me.    Here's  Ben — ^now  then,  jump  in." 

With  these  hurried  words,  Mr.  Bob  Sawyer  pushed  the 
postboy  on  one  side,  jerked  his  friend  into  tne  vehicle, 
slammed  the  door,  put  up  the  steps,  wafered  the  bill  on 
the  street-door,  locked  it,  put  the  key  in  his  pocket, 
jumped  into  the  dickey,  gave  the  word  for  starting ;  and 
did  the  whole  with  such  extraordinary  precipitation,  that 
before  Mr.  Pickwick  had  well  begun  to  consider  whether 
Mr.  Bob  Sawyer  ought  to  go  or  not,  thev  were  rolling  away 
with  Mr.  Bob  Sawyer,  thoroughly  established  as  part  and 
parcel  of  the  equipage. 

So  long  as  their  progress  was  confined  to  the  streets  of 
Bristol,  the  facetious  Bob  kept  his  professional  green 
spectacles  on,  and  conducted  himself  with ''becoming 
steadiness  and  gravity  of  demeanour,  merely  giving  utter- 
ance to  divers  verbal  witticisms  for  the  exclusive  behoof 
and  entertainment  of  Mr.  Samuel  Weller,  but  when  they 
emerged  upon  the  open  road,  he  threw  off  his  green  spec- 
tacles and  his  gravity  together,  and  performed  a  great 
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variety  of  practical  jokes,  which  were  rather  calculated 
perhaps  to  attract  the  attention  oE  the  passers-by,  and  to 
render  the  carriage  and  those  it  contained,  objects  of  more 
than  ordinary  curiosity ;  the  least  conspicuous  among 
these  feats  being  a  most  vociferous  imitation  of  a  key- 
bugle,  and  the  ostentatious  display  of  a  crimson  silk 
pocket-handkerchief  attached  to  a  walking-stick,  which 
was  occasionally  waved  in  the  air  with  various  gestures 
Indicative  of  supremacy  and  defiance. 

**  I  wonder,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  stopping  in  the  midst 
of  a  most  sedate  conversation  with  Ben  Allen,  bearing 
reference  to  the  numerous  good  qualities  of  Mr.  Winkle 
and  his  sister — **  1  wonder  what  all  the  people  we  pass, 
can  see  in  us  to  make  them  stare  so." 

"  It's  a  neat  turn-out,"  replied  Ben  Allen,  with  some- 
thing of  pride  in  his  tone.  **  They're  not  used  to  see  this 
sort  of  thing  every  day,  X  dare  say." 

"Possibly,"  replied  Mr.  Pickwick.  "It  may  be  so. 
Perhaps  it  is." 

Mr.  Pickwick  might  very  probably  have  reasoned  him- 
self into  the  belief  that  it  really  was,  had  he  not,  just  then 
happening  to  look  out  of  the  coach  window,  observed  that 
the  looks  of  the  passengers  betokened  anything  but  res- 
spectful  astonishment,  and  that  various  telegiuphic  com- 
munications appeared  to  be  pskssing  between  them  and 
some  persons  outside  the  vehicle,  whereupon  it  all  at 
once  occurred  to  him  that  these  demonstrations  might 
be,  in  some  remote  degree,  referable  to  the  humorous 
deportment  of  Mr.  Robert  Sawyer. 

"  I  hope,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  "  that  our  volatile  friend 
is  committing  no  absurdities  in  that  dickey  behind." 

"  Oh  dear,  no,"  replied  Ben  Allen.  **  Except  when  he's 
elevated,  Bob's  the  quietest  creature  breathing." 

Here  a  prolonged  imitation  of  a  key-bugle  broke  upon 
the  ear,  succeeded  by  cheers  and  screams,  all  of  which 
evidently  proceeded  from  the  throat  and  lungs  of  the 
quietest  creature  breathing,  or  in  plainer  designation,  of 
Mr.  Bob  Sawyer  himself. 

Mr.  Pickwick  and  Mr.  Ben  Allen  looked  expressively 
at  each  other,  and  the  former  gentleman  taking  ofi  his 
hat,  and  leaning  out  of  the  coach  window  till  nearly  the 
whole  of  his  waistcoat  was  outside  it,  was  at  length  en- 
abled to  catch  a  glimpse  of  his  facetious  friend. 

Mr.  Bob  Sawyer  was  seated,  not  in  the  dickey,  but  on 
the  roof  of  the  chaise,  with  his  legs  as  far  asunder  as  they 
would  conveniently  go,  wearing  Mr.  Samuel  Weller's  hat 
on  one  side  of  his  head,  and  bearing  in  one  hand  a  most 
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enonnoas  sandwicli,  while  in  the  other  he  supported  a 
goodly-sized  oase-bottle,  to  both  of  which  he  applied  him- 
self with  intense  relish,  varying  the  monotony  of  the 
occupation  by  an  occasional  nowl,  or  the  interchange  of 
some  lively  badinage  with  any  passing  stranger.  The 
crimson  Dag  was  carefully  tied  in  an  erect  position  to  the 
rail  of  the  dickey,  and  Mr.  Samuel  Weller,  decorated  with 
Bob  Sawyer's  hat,  was  seated  in  the  centre  thereof,  dis- 
cussing a  twin  sandwich  with  an  animated  countenance, 
the  expression  of  which  betokened  his  entire  and  perfect 
approval  of  the  whole  arrangement. 

This  was  enough  to  irritate  a  gentleman  with  Mr.  Pick- 
wick's sense  of  propriety,  but  it  was  not  the  whole  extent 
of  the  ag^vation,  for  a  stage-coach  full,  inside  and  out, 
was  meetmg  them  at  the  moment,  and  the  astonishment 
of  the  passenffers  was  very  palpably  evinced.  The  con- 
gratulations 01  an  Irish  family,  too,  who  were  keeping  up 
with  the  chaise,  and  begging  at  the  time,  were  of  rather 
a  boisterous  description ;  especially  those  of  its  male  head, 
who  appeared  to  consider  the  display  as  part  and  paroel 
of  some  political,  or  other  procession  of  triumph. 

"Mr.  Sawyer,"  cried  Mr.  Pickwick,  in  a  state  of  great 
excitement.     '*  Mr.  Sawyer,  Sir  I " 

'*  Hallo  ! "  responded  that  gentleman,  looking  over  the 
side  of  the  chaise  with  all  the  coolness  in  life. 

"  Are  you  mad.  Sir?"  demanded  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it,"  replied  Bob,  "  only  cheerful." 

"Cheerful,  Sir t "  ejaculated  Mr.  Pickwick.  *'  Take  down 
that  scandalous  red  handkerchief.  I  beg — I  insist.  Sir. 
Sam,  take  it  down." 

Before  Sam  could  interpose,  Mr.  Bob  Sawyer  gracefully 
struck  his  colours,  and  having  put  them  in  his  pocket, 
nodded  in  a  courteous  manner  to  Mr.  Pickwick,  wiped  the 
mouth  of  the  case-bottle,  and  applied  it  to  his  own  ;  there- 
by informing  him,  without  any  unnecessary  waste  of  words, 
that  he  devoted  that  draught  to  wishing  him  all  manner 
of  happiness  and  prosperity.  Having  done  this,  Bob  re- 
placed the  cork  with  great  care,  and  looking  benignantly 
down  on  Mr.  Pickwick,  took  a  large  bite  out  of  tl^  sand- 
wich, and  smiled. 

**  Come,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  whose  momentary  anger 
was  not  quite  prooc  against  Bob's  immovable  self-pos- 
session, "pray  let  us  have  no  more  of  this  absurdity, 
Sir." 

"  No,  no,"  replied  Bob,  once  more  exchanging  hats  with 
Mr.  Weller ;  **  I  didn't  mean  to  do  it,  only  I  got  so  en- 
livened  with  the  ride  that  I  couldn't  help  it," 
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"Think  of  the  look  of  the  thing,"  ezpostnlated  Mr. 
Pickwick ;  "  have  some  regard  to  appearances." 

*<0h,  certainly,"  said  Bob,  "it's  not  the  sort  of  thing 
at  all.    All  over,  governor." 

Satisfied  with  this  assurance,  Mr.  Pickwick  once  more 
drew  his  head  into  the  chaise  and  palled  up  the  glass ; 
bat  he  had  scarcely  resumed  the  conversation  which  Mr. 
Bob  Sawyer  had  inteirapted,  when  he  was  somewhat 
startled  by  the  apparition  of  a  small  dark  body,  of  an 
oblong  form,  on  the  outside  of  the  window,  which  gave 
sundry  taps  against  it,  as  if  impatient  of  admission. 

"  What's  this  1 "  exclaimed  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"  It  looks  like  a  case-bottle,"  remarked  Ben  Allen,  eye- 
ing the  object  in  question  through  his  spectacles  with 
some  interest ;  "  I  rather  think  it  belongs  to  Bob." 

The  impression  was  perfectly  accurate,  for  Mr.  Bob 
Sawyer  having  attached  the  case-bottle  to  the  end  of  the 
walking-stick,  was  battering  the  window  with  it,  in  token 
of  his  wish  that  his  friends  inside  would  partake  of  its 
contents,  in  all  good  fellowship  and  harmony. 

"  What's  to  be  done  ?  "  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  looking  at 
the  bottle.  "  This  proceeding  is  more  absurd  than  the 
other." 

"  I  think  it  would  be  best  to  take  it  in,"  replied  Mr. 
Ben  Allen ;  "  it  would  serve  him  right  to  take  it  in  and 
keep  it,  wouldn't  it  ?  " 

"  It  would,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick :  "  shall  I  ?  " 

**  I  think  it  the  most  proper  course  we  could  possibly 
adopt,"  replied  Ben. 

This  advice  quite  coinciding  with  his  own  opinion,  Mr. 
Pickwick  gently  let  down  the  window  and  disengaged  the 
bottle  from  the  stick ;  upon  which  the  latter  was  drawn 
up,  and  Mr.  Bob  Sawyer  was  heard  to  laugh  heartily. 

"  What  a  merry  dog  it  is,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  looking 
round  at  his  companion  with  the  bottle  in  his  hand. 

"He  is,"  said  Mr.  Allen. 

*<  You  cannot  possibly  be  angry  with  him,"  remarked 
Mr.  Pickwick. 

"  Quite  out  of  the  question,"  observed  Benjamin  Allen. 

During  this  short  interchange  of  sentiments,  Mr.  Pick- 
wick had,  in  an  abstracted  mood,  uncorked  the  bottle. 

"  What  is  it  ?  "  inquired  Ben  Allen,  carelessly. 

"I  don't  know,"  replied  Mr.  Pickwick,  with  equal 
carelessness.     '*  It  smells,  I  think,  like  milk-punch." 

"  Oh,  indeed  I "  said  Ben. 

"I  thmk  so,"  rejoined  Mr.  Pickwick,  very  properly 
guarding  himself  against  the  possibility  of  stating  an  un- 
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troth :  *<  mind,  I  could  not  undertake  to  saj  for  certain, 
without  tasting  it." 

"  You  had  better  do  ao/*  aaAd  Ben ;  "  we  may  as  well 
know  what  it  is." 

••  Do  you  think  bo  ?  "  replied  Mr.  Pickwick.  •*  Well,  if 
you  are  curious  to  know,  of  course,  I  have  no  objection." 

Ever  willing  to  sacrifice  his  own  feelings  to  the  wishes 
of  his  friend,  Mr.  Pickwick  at  once  took  a  pretty  long 
taste. 

"What  is  it?"  inquired  Ben  Allen,  interrupting  him 
with  some  impatience. 

**Ouriou8,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  smacking  his  lips,  **1 
hardly  know,  now.  Oh  yes,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  after  a 
second  taste,  "  it  i9  punch." 

Mr.  Ben  Allen  looked  at  Mr.  Pickwick;  Mr.  Pickwick 
looked  at  Mr.  Ben  Allen.  Mr.  Ben  Allen  smiled;  Mr. 
Pickwick  did  not. 

"  It  would  serve  him  right,"  said  the  last-named  gentle* 
man  with  some  severity,  **it  would  serve  him  right  to 
drink  it  every  drop." 

"  The  very  thing  that  occurred  to  me,"  said  Ben  Allen. 

"  Is  it  indeed  ?  "  rejoined  Mr.  Pickwick.  "  Then  here's 
his  health."  With  these  words,  that  excellent  person  took 
a  most  energetic  pull  at  the  bottle,  and  handed  it  to  Ben 
Allen,  who  was  not  slow  to  imitate  his  example.  The 
smiles  became  mutual,  and  the  milk-punch  was  gradually 
and  cheerfully  disposed  of. 

"  After  all,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  as  he  drained  the  last 
drop,  *'  his  pranks  are  really  very  amusing — very  enter- 
taining indeed." 

"  You  mav  say  that,"  rejoined  Mr.  Ben  Allen.  And  in 
proof  of  Bob  Sawver's  being  one  of  the  funniest  fellows 
alive,  he  proceeded  to  enter&in  Mr.  Pickwick  with  a  long 
and  circumstantial  account  how  that  gentieman  once 
drank  himself  into  a  fever  and  got  his  head  shaved ;  the 
relation  of  which  pleasant  and  agreeable  history  was  only 
stopped  by  the  stoppage  of  the  chaise  at  the  Bell  at 
Berkeley  Heath,  to  change  horses. 

*'  I  say,  we're  going  to  dine  here,  aren't  we  ?  "  said  Bob, 
looking  in  at  the  window. 

"Dinel"  said  Mir.  Pickwick.  "Why,  we  have  only 
come  nineteen  miles,  and  have  got  eighty-seven  and  a 
half  to  go." 

"Just  the  reason  why  we  should  take  something  to 
enable  us  to  bear  up  against  the  fatigue,"  remonstrated 
Mr.  Bob  Sawyer. 

"  Oh,  it's  quite  impossible  to  dine  at  half-past  eleven 
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o*olook  in  the  day,"  replied  Mr.  Pickwick,  looking  at  his 
watch. 

«*So  it  ig,"  rejoined  Bob,  "lunch  is  the  veiy  thing. 
Hallo,  you,  Sir  I  Lunch  for  three  directly ;  and  keep  the 
horses  back  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  Tell  them  to  put 
eyery  thing  they  have  got  cold,  on  the  table,  and  some 
bottled  ale, — and  let  us  taste  your  yery  best  Madeira." 
Issuing  these  orders  with  monstrous  importance  and 
bustle,  Mr.  Bob  Sawyer  at  once  hurried  into  the  house  to 
superintend  the  arrangements ;  in  less  than  fiye  minutes 
he  returned  and  declared  them  to  be  excellent. 

The  quality  of  the  lunch  fully  justified  the  eulogium 
which  Bob  had  pronounced,  ana  yezy  great  justice  was 
done  to  it,  not  only  by  that  gentleman,  but  Mr.  Ben  Alien 
and  Mr.  Pickwick  also.  Under  the  auspices  of  the  three, 
the  bottled  ale  and  the  Madeira  were  promptly  disposed 
of ;  and  when  (the  horses  being  once  more  put  to)  they 
resumed  their  seats ;  with  the  case-bottle  full  of  the  best 
substitute  for  milk-punch  that  could  be  procured  on  so 
short  a  notice,  the  key-bugle  sounded  and  the  red  flag 
waved  without  the  sligntest  opposition  on  Mr.  Pickwick's 
part. 

At  the  Hop  Pole  at  Tewkesbury  they  stopped  to  dine ; 
upon  which  occasion  there  was  more  bottled  ale,  with 
some  more  Madeira,  and  some  Port  besides ;  and  here  the 
case-bottle  was  replenished  for  the  fourth  time.  Under 
the  influence  of  these  combined  stimulants,  Mr.  Pickwick 
and  Ben  Allen  fell  fast  asleep  for  thirty  miles,  while  Bob 
and  Mr.  Weller  sang  duets  on  the  dickey. 

It  was  quite  dark  when  Mr.  Pickwick  roused  himself 
sufficiently  to  look  out  of  the  window.  The  straggling 
cottages  by  the  roadside,  the  dingy  hue  of  every  object 
visible,  the  murky  atmosphere,  the  paths  of  cinders  and 
brick  dust,  the  deep  red  glow  of  furnace  fires  in  the 
distance,  the  volumes  of  dense  smoke  issuing  heavily 
forth  from  high  toppling  chimneys,  blackening  and  ob- 
scuring every  thing  around;  the  glare  of  distant  lights, 
the  ponderous  waggons  which  toiled  along  the  road,  laden 
with  clashing  rods  of  iron,  or  piled  with  heavy  goods — all 
betokened  their  rapid  approach  to  the  great  working  town 
of  Birmingham. 

As  they  rattled  through  the  narrow  thorou^fares  lead- 
ing to  the  heart  of  the  turmoil,  the  sights  and  sounds  of 
earnest  occupation  struck  more  forcibly  on  the  senses. 
The  streets  were  thronged  with  working-people.  The 
hum  of  labour  resounded  from  every  house ;  lights  gleamed 
from  the  long  casement  windows  in  the  attic  storeys,  and 
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the  whirl  of  wheels  and  noise  of  maohinery  shook  the 
trembling  walls.  The  fires,  whose  lurid,  sullen  light  had 
been  visible  for  miles,  blazed  fiercely  up  in  the  great  works 
and  factories  of  the  town.  The  din  of  hammers,  the 
rushing  of  steam,  and  the  dead,  heavy  clanking  of  the 
engines,  was  the  harsh  music  which  arose  from  every 
quarter. 

The  postboy  was  driying  briskly  through  the  open  streets 
and  past  the  handsome  and  well-lighted  shops  which  in- 
tervene between  the  outskirts  of  ihe  town  and  the  old 
Royal  Hotel,  before  Mr.  Pickwick  had  begun  to  consider 
the  very  difficult  and  delicate  nature  of  the  commission 
which  had  carried  him  thither. 

The  delicate  nature  of  this  commission,  and  the  diffi- 
culty of  executing  it  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  were  by 
no  means  lessened  by  the  voluntary  companionship  of 
Mr.  Bob  Sawyer:  truth  to  tell,  Mr.  Pickwick  felt  that 
his  presence  on  the  occasion,  however  considerate  and 
gratifying,  was  by  no  means  an  honour  he  would  willingly 
have  sought ;  in  fact  he  would  cheerfully  have  given  a 
reasonable  sum  of  money  to  have  had  Mr.  Bob  Sawyer 
removed  to  any  place  of  not  less  than  fifty  miles'  distance 
without  delay. 

Mr.  Pickwick  had  never  held  any  personal  communica- 
tion with  Mr.  Winkle,  senior,  although  he  had  once  or 
twice  corresponded  with  him  by  letter,  and  returned 
satisfactory  answers  to  his  inquiries  concerning  tlie  moral 
character  and  behaviour  of  his  son ;  he  felt  nervously 
sensible  that  to  wait  upon  him  for  the  first  time  attended 
by  Bob  Sawyer  and  Ben  Allen,  both  slightly  fuddled,  was 
not  the  most  ingenious  and  likely  means  that  could  have 
been  hit  upon  to  prepossess  him  in  his  favour. 

"  Howeyer,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  endeavouring  to  re- 
assure himself,  **  I  must  do  the  beat  I  can ;  I  must  see 
him  to-night,  for  I  faithfully  promised  to  do  so ;  and  if 
they  persist  in  accompanying  me,  I  must  make  the  inter- 
view as  brief  as  possible,  and  be  content  to  hope  that, 
for  their  own  sakes,  they  will  not  expose  themselves." 

As  he  comforted  himself  with  these  reflections,  the 
ohaise  stopped  at  the  door  of  the  Old  Boyal.  Ben  Allen 
having  been  partially  awakened  from  a  stuperdous  sleep, 
and  dragged  out  by  the  collar  by  Mr.  Samuel  Weller,  Mr. 
Pickwick  was  enabled  to  alight.  They  were  shown  to  a 
comfortable  apartment,  and  Mr.  Pickwick  at  once  pro- 
pounded a  question  to  the  waiter  concerning  the  where- 
abouts of  Mr.  Winkle's  residence. 
**  Close  by,  Sir,"  said   the   waiter,  **not  above   five 
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hundred  yards,  Sir.  Mr.  Winkle  is  a  wharfinger,  Sir,  ak 
the  oanal,  Sir.  Private  residence  is  not — oh  dear  no,  Sir, 
not  five  hundred  yards,  Sir."  Here  the  waiter  blew  a 
candle  out  and  made  a  feint  of  lighting  it  again,  in  order 
to  afford  Mr.  Pickwick  an  opportunity  of  asking  any 
further  questions,  if  he  felt  so  disposed. 

"Take  anything  now,  Sir?"  said  the  waiter,  lighting 
the  candle  in  desperation  at  -  Mr.  Pickwick's  silence. 
**  Tea  or  coffee,  Sir?  dinner.  Sir ?  " 

**  Nothing  now." 

"  Very  good,  Sir.    Like  to  order  supper.  Sir  ?  " 

"  Not  just  now." 

«  Very  good,  Sir."  Here  he  walked  softly  to  the  door, 
and  then  stopping  short,  turned  round,  and  said  with 
great  suavity — 

**  Shall  I  send  the  chambermaid,  gentlemen  ?  " 

**  You  may  if  you  please,"  replied  Mr.  Pickwick. 

**  If  you  please.  Sir." 

"And  bring  some  soda  water,"  said  Bob  Sawyer. 

"  Soda  water,  Sir  ?  Yes,  Sir."  And  with  his  mind  ap- 
parently relieved  from  an  overwhelming  weight,  by  having 
at  last  got  an  order  for  something,  the  waiter  impercep- 
tibly melted  away.  Waiters  never  walk  or  run.  They  have 
a  peculiar  and  mysterious  power  of  skimming  out  of 
rooms,  which  other  mortals  possess  not. 

Some  slight  symptoms  of  vitality  having  been  awakened 
in  Mr.  Ben  Allen  by  the  soda  water,  he  suffered  himself 
to  be  prevailed  upon  to  wash  his  face  and  hands,  and  to 
sulnnit  to  be  brushed  by  Sam.  Mr.  Pickwick  and  Bob 
Sawyer  having  also  repaired  the  disorder  which  the  journey 
had  made  in  tiieir  apparel,  the  three  started  forth,  ann  in 
arm,  to  Mr.  Winkle's;  Bob  Sawyer  impregnating  the 
atmosphere  with  tobacco  smoke  as  he  walked  along. 

About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  off,  in  a  quiet,  substantial- 
looking  street,  stood  an  old  red-brick  house  with  three 
steps  before  the  door,  and  a  brass  plate  upon  it,  bearing, 
in  fat  Roman  capitals  the  words,  *'  Mr.  Winkle."  The 
steps  were  very  white,  and  the  bricks  were  very  red,  and 
the  house  was  very  clean ;  and  here  stood  Mr.  Pickwick, 
Mr.  Benjamin  Allen,  and  Mr.  Bob  Sawyer,  as  the  olock 
struck  ten. 

A  smart  servant  girl  answered  the  knock,  and  started 
on  beholding  the  three  strangers. 

"Is  Mr.  Winkle  at  home,  my  dear?"  inquired  Mr. 
Pickwick. 

"  He  is  just  going  to  supper,  Sir,"  replied  the  girl. 

"  Give  him  that  card  if  you  please,"  rejoined  Mr.  Pick- 
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wiok.  '*  Say  I  am  sony  to  trouble  him  at  bo  late  an  hoar ; 
but  I  am  anzioua  to  see  him  to-night,  and  have  only  just 
arrived." 

The  girl  looked  timidly  at  Mr.  Bob  Sawyer,  who  was 
expressing  his  admiration  of  her  pexsonal  oharms  by  a 
variety  of  wonderful  grimaces,  and  casting  an  eye  at  the 
hats  and  great-coats  which  hung  in  the  passage,  called 
another  girl  to  mind  the  door  while  she  went  up  stairs. 
The  sentinel  was  speedily  relieved,  for  the  girl  returned 
immediately,  and  begging  pardon  of  the  gentlemen  for 
leaving  them  in  the  street,  ushered  them  into  a  floor- 
clothed  back  parlour,  half  office  and  half  dressing-room, 
in  which  the  principal  useful  and  ornamental  articles  of 
furniture  were  a  desk,  a  wash-hand  stand  and  shaving 
glass,  a  boot-rack  and  boot-jack,  a  high  stool,  four  chairs, 
a  table,  and  an  old  eight-day  dock.  Over  the  mantel- 
piece were  the  sunken  doors  of  an  iron  safe,  while  a 
couple  of  hanging  shelves  for  books,  an  almanack,  and 
several  fQes  of  dusty  papers,  decorated  the  walls. 

**  Very  sorry  to  leave  you  standing  at  the  door,  Sir," 
said  the  girl,  lighting  a  lamp,  and  addressing  Mr.  Pick- 
wick with  a  winning  smile,  "  but  you  was  quite  strangers 
to  me;  and  we  have  such  a  many  trampers  that  only 
come  to  see  what  they  can  lay  their  hands  on,  that 
really " 

"  There  is  not  the  least  oocasion  for  any  apology,  my 
dear,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  good  humouredly. 

**  Not  the  slightest,  my  love,"  said  Bob  Sawyer,  playfully 
stretching  forth  his  arms,  and  skipping  from  side  to  side, 
as  if  to  prevent  the  young  lady's  leaving  the  room. 

The  young  lady  was  not  at  all  softened  by  these  allure- 
ments, for  she  at  once  expressed  her  opinion  that  Mr.  Bob 
Sawyer  was  an  "  odous  creetur " ;  and,  on  his  becoming 
rather  more  jHressing  in  his  attentions,  imprinted  her  fair 
fingers  upon  his  face,  and  bounced  out  of  the  room  with 
many  expressions  of  aversion  and  contempt. 

Deprived  of  the  voung  lady's  society,  Mr.  Bob  Sawyer 
proceeded  to  divert  himself  by  peeping  into  the  desk,  look- 
mg  into  all  the  table-drawers,  feigning  to  pick  the  lock  of 
the  iron  safe,  turning  the  almanack  with  its  face  to  the 
wall,  trying  Mr.  Winkle,  senior's,  boots  on,  over  his  own, 
and  making  several  other  humorous  experiments  upon  the 
furniture,  all  of  which  afforded  Mr.  Pickwick  unspeakable 
horror  and  agony,  and  yielded  Mr.  Bob  Sawyer  pro- 
portionate delight. 

At  length  the  door  opened,  and  a  little,  old  gentleman 
in  a  snufi-ooloored  suit,  with  a  head  and  face  the  precise 
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ooanterpart  of  those  belonging  to  Mr.  Winkle,  janior,  ex- 
cepting thab  he  was  rather  bald,  trotted  into  the  room 
with  Mr.  Pickwick's  card  in  one  hand,  and  a  silver  candle* 
stick  in  the  other. 

"Mr.  Pickwick,  Sir,  how  do  you  do?"  said  Winkle  the 
elder,  putting  down  the  candlestick  and  proffering  his 
hand.  '*  Hope  I  see  you  well,  Sir.  Glad  to  see  you.  Be 
seated,  Mr.  Pickwick,  I  beg,  Sir.    This  gentleman  is    ■    *' 

"My  friend,  Mr.  Sawyer,"  interposed  Mr.  Pickwick, 
"your  son's  friend." 

"  Oh,"  said  Mr.  Winkle  the  elder,  looking  rather  grimly 
at  Bob.    "  I  hope  you  are  well,  Sir." 

"  Bight  as  a  trivet,"  said  Bob  Sawyer. 

"This  other  gentleman,"  cried  Mr.  Pickwick,  "is,  as 
yon  will  see  when  you  have  read  the  letter  with  which  I 
am  entrusted,  a  very  near  relative,  or  I  should  rather  say 
a  very  particular  friend  of  your  son's.    His  name  is  Allen. 

"  That  gentleman  ?  "  inquired  Mr.  Winkle,  pointing  with 
the  card  towards  Ben  Allen,  who  had  fallen  asleep  in  an 
attitude  which  left  nothing  of  him  visible  but  his  spine 
and  his  coat  collar. 

Mr.  Pickwick  was  on  the  point  of  replying  to  the  ques- 
tion, and  reciting  Mr.  Benjamin  Allen's  name  and  honour- 
able distinctions  at  full  length,  when  the  sprightly  Mr. 
Bob  Sawyer,  with  the  view  of  rousing  his  friend  to  a  sense 
of  his  situation,  inflicted  a  startling  pinch  upon  the  fleshy 
part  of  his  arm,  which  caused  him  to  jump  up  with  a  louSl 
shriek.  Suddenly  aware  that  he  was  in  the  presence  of 
a  stranger,  Mr.  Ben  Allen  advanced  and,  shaking  Mr. 
Winkle  most  affectionately  by  both  hands  for  about  five 
minutes,  murmured  in  some  half -intelligible  fragments  of 
sentences  the  great  deliaht  he  felt  in  seeing  him,  and  a 
hospitable  inquiry,  whether  he  felt  disposed  to  take  any- 
thing after  his  walk,  or  would  prefer  waiting  "  till  dinner- 
time"; which  done,  he  sat  down  and  gazed  about  him 
with  a  petrified  stare  as  if  he  had  not  the  remotest  idea 
where  he  was,  which  indeed  he  had  not. 

All  this  was  most  embarrassing  to  Mr.  Pickwick,  the 
more  especially  as  Mr.  Winkle,  senior,  evinced  palpable 
astonishment  at  the  eccentric — not  to  say  extraordinary 
— behaviour  of  his  two  companions.  To  bring  the  matter 
to  an  issue  at  once,  he  drew  a  letter  from  his  pocket,  and 
presenting  it  to  Mr.  Winkle,  senior,  said — 

"  This  letter.  Sir,  is  from  your  son.  You  will  see  by  its 
oontents  that  on  your  favourable  and  fatherly  considera- 
tion of  it,  depend  his  future  happiness  and  welfare.  Will 
you  oblige  me  by  giving  it  the  calmest  and  coolest  perusal, 
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and  by  discussing  tihe  subject  afterwards,  with  me,  in  the 
tone  and  spirit  in  which  alone  it  ought  to  be  discussed  ? 
You  may  judge  of  the  importance  your  decision  is,  to  your 
son,  and  his  intense  anxiety  upon  the  subject,  by  my  wait- 
ing upon  you  without  any  previous  warning  at  so  late 
an  hour;  and,"  added  Mr.  Pickwick,  glancing  slightly 
at  his  two  companions,  "and  under  such  unfavourable 
oii'cumstances. " 

With  this  prelude,  Mr.  Pickwick  placed  four  closely- 
written  sides  of  extia  superhne  wire-wove  penitence  m 
the  hands  of  the  astounded  Mr.  Winkle,  senior ;  and  reseat- 
ing himself  in  his  chair,  watched  his  looks  and  manner, 
anxiously  it  is  true,  but  with  the  open  front  of  a  gentle- 
man who  feels  he  has  taken  no  part  which  he  need  excuse 
or  palliate. 

The  old  wharfinger  turned  the  letter  over;  looked  at 
the  front,  back  and  sides ;  made  a  microscopic  examina- 
tion of  the  fat  little  boy  on  the  seal ;  raised  his  eyes  to 
Mr.  Pickwick's  face;  and  then,  seating  himself  on  the 
high  stool  and  drawing  the  lamp  closer  to  him,  broke  t|^ 
wax,  unfolded  the  epi&ole,  and  lifting  it  to  the  light,  pre- 
pared to  read. 

Just  at  this  moment,  Mr.  Bob  Sawyer,  whose  wit  had 
lain  dormant  for  some  minutes,  placed  his  hands  upon 
his  knees  and  made  a  face  after  the  portraits  of  the  late 
Mr.  Grimaldi,  as  clown.  It  so  happened  that  Mr.  Winkle, 
senior,  instead  of  being  deeply  engaged  in  reading  the 
letter,  as  Mr.  Bob  Sawyer  thought,  chanced  to  be  looking 
over  the  top  of  it  at  no  less  a  person  than  Mr.  Bob  Sawyer 
himself ;  and  rightly  conjecturing  that  the  face  aforesaid 
was  made  in  ridicule  and  derision  of  his  own  person,  he 
fixed  his  eyes  on  Bob  with  such  expressive  sternness,  that 
the  late  Mr.  Grimaldi 's  lineaments  gi-adually  resolved 
themselves  into  a  veiy  fine  expression  of  humihty  and 
confusion.  • 

"Did  you  speak.  Sir?"  inquired  Mr.  Winkle,  senior, 
after  an  awful  silence. 

"  No,  Sir,"  replied  Bob,  with  no  remains  of  the  clown 
aboat  him,  save  and  except  the  'extreme  redness  of  his 
cheeks. 

"You  are  sure  you  did  not.  Sir?'*  said  Mr.  Winkle, 
senior. 

"  Oh,  dear  1  yes.  Sir,  quite,"  replied  Bob. 

"  I  thought  you  did,  Sir,"  rejoined  the  old  gentleman, 
with  indignant  emphasis.  "Perhaps  you  looked  at  me, 
Sir?" 

"Oh,  nol  Sir,  not  at  all,"  replied  Bob,  with  extreme 
civility. 
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**I  am  vezy  glad  to  hear  it,  Sir,"  said  Mr.  Winkle, 
senior.  Having  frowned  upon  the  abashed  Bob  with 
great  magnificence,  the  old  gentleman  again  brought  the 
letter  to  the  light,  and  began  to  read  it  serioualj. 

Mr.  Pickwick  eyed  him  intently  as  he  turned  from  the 
bottom  line  of  the  fint  page  to  the  top  line  of  the  second, 
and  from  the  bottom  of  the  second  to  the  top  of  the  third, 
and  from  the  bottom  of  the  third  to  the  top  of  the  fourth ; 
but  not  the  slightest  alteration  of  countenance  afforded 
a  clue  to  the  feelings  with  which  he  received  the  announce- 
ment of  his  son's  marriage,  which  Mr.  Pickwick  knew 
was  in  the  very  first  half-dozen  lines. 

He  read  the  letter  to  the  last  word,  folded  it  again  with 
aU  the  carefulness  and  precision  of  a  man  of  business; 
and,  just  when  Mr.  Pickwick  expected  some  great  out- 
break of  feeling,  dipped  a  pen  in  the  inkstand,  and  said 
as  quietly  as  if  he  were  speaking  on  the  most  ordinary 
counting -house  topic — 

"What  is  Nathaniel's  address,  Mr.  Pickwick?" 

**The  George  and  Vulture,  at  present,"  replied  that 
gentleman. 

**  George  and  Vulture  ?    Where  is  that  ?  " 

"  George  Yard,  Lombard  Street." 

"In  the  City?" 

"  Yes." 

The  old  gentleman  methodically  indorsed  the  address 
on  the  back  of  the  letter ;  and  then  placing  it  in  the  desk, 
which  he  locked,  said  as  he  got  off  the  stool  and  pat  the 
bunch  of  keys  in  his  pocket — 

**  I  suppose  there  is  nothing  else  which  need  detain  us, 
Mr.  Pickwick?" 

"Nothing  else,  my  dear  Sirl"  observed  that  warm- 
hearted person  in  indignant  amazement.  '*  Nothing  else  I 
Have  you  no  opinion  to  express  on  this  momentous  event 
in  our  young  friend's  life;  no  assurance  to  convey  to  himi, 
through  me,  of  the  continuance  of  your  affection  and  pro- 
tection ;  nothing  to  say  which  will  cheer  and  sustain  him, 
and  the  anxious  girl  who  looks  to  him  for  comfort  and 
support  ?    My  dear  Sir,  consider." 

"  I  wUl  consider,"  replied  the  old  gentleman.  **  I  haTo 
nothing  to  say  just  now.  I  am  a  man  of  business,  Mr. 
Pickwick;  I  never  commit  myself  hastily  in  any  affair, 
and  from  what  I  see  of  this,  I  by  no  means  like  the 
appearance  of  it.  A  thousand  pounds  is  not  muoh,  Mr. 
Pickwick." 

"You're  very  right.  Sir,"  Interposed  Ben  Allen,  juet 
awake  enough  to  Imow  that  he  had  spent  hia  thousand 
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ponnds  without  the  smallest  difficalty.  ''Yon* re  an 
intelligent  man ;  Bob,  he's  a  very  knowing  fellow  this." 

**  I  am  very  happy  to  find  that  you  do  me  the  justice  to 
make  the  admission,  Sir,"  said  Mr.  Winkle,  senior,  looking 
contemptuously  at  Ben  Alien,  who  was  shaking  his  head 
profoundly.  '*  The  fact  is,  Mr.  Pickwick,  that  when  X  gave 
my  son  a  roving  hoenoe  for  a  year  or  so  to  see  something 
of  men  and  manners  (which  he  has  done  under  your 
auspices),  so  that  he  might  not  enter  into  life  a  mere 
boarding-school  milk-sop  to  be  gulled  by  every  body,  I 
never  bargained  for  this.  He  knows  that  very  well,  so  if 
I  withdrew  my  countenance  from  him  on  this  account,  he 
has  no  call  to  be  surprised.  He  shall  hear  from  me,  Mr. 
Pickwick.    Gk)od-nignt,  Sir.    Margaret,  open  the  door." 

All  this  time  Bob  Sawyer  had  been  nudging  Mr.  Ben 
Allen  to  say  something  on  the  right  side;  and  Ben  ac- 
cordingly now  burst  out,  without  the  slightest  preliminary 
notice,  into  a  brief  but  impassioned  piece  of  eloquence. 

"  Sir,"  said  Mr.  Ben  AUen,  staring  at  the  old  gentleman, 
through  a  pair  of  very  dim  and  languid  eyes,  and  working 
his  right  arm  vehemently  up  and  down,  *'  you — ^you  ought 
to  be  ashamed  of  yourself." 

**  As  the  lady's  brother,  of  course,  you  are  an  excellent 
judge  of  the  question,"  retorted  Mr.  Winkle,  senior. 
"  Thare ,  that's  enough.  Pray,  say  no  more,  Mr.  Pickwick. 
Good-night,  gentlemen." 

With  these  words  the  old  gentleman  took  up  the  candle- 
stick, and  opening  the  room  door,  politely  motioned 
towards  the  passage. 

"  You  will  regret  this.  Sir,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  setting 
his  teeth  close  together  to  keep  down  his  choler ;  for  he 
felt  how  important  the  effort  might  prove  to  bis  young 
friend. 

'*  I  am  at  present  of  a  different  opinion,"  calmly  replied 
Mr.  Winkle,  senior.  "  Once  again,  gentlemen,  I  wish  you 
a  good-night." 

Mr.  Pickwick  walked  with  angry  strides  Into  the  street. 
Mr.  Bob  Sawyer,  completely  quelled  by  the  decision  of  the 
old  gentleman's  manner,  took  the  same  course ;  Mr.  Ben 
Allen's  hat  rolled  down  the  steps  immediately  afterwards, 
and  Mr.  Ben  Allen's  body  followed  it  directly.  The  whole 
party  went  silent  and  supperless  to  bed;  and  Mr.  Pick- 
wick thought,  just  before  he  fell  asleep,  that  if  he  had 
known  Mr.  Winkle,  senior,  had  been  quite  so  much  of  a 
man  of  business,  it  was  eztremelv  probable  he  might 
never  have  waited  upon  bim,  on  such  an  errand. 
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OHAPTEB  L 

m  WHICH  MR.  PICKWICK  ENCOUNTERS  AN  OLD 
ACQUAINTANCE,  TO  WHICH  FORTUNATE  CIR- 
CUMSTANCE THE  READER  IS  MAINLY  INDEBTED 
FOR  MATTER  OF  THRILLING  INTEREST  HEREIN 
SET  liOWN,  CONCERNING  TWO  GREAT  PUBLIC 
MEN  OF  MIGHT  AND  POV¥£R 

THE  morning  which  broke  upon  Mr.  Pickwick's  sight  at 
eight  o'clock  wa.s  not  at  all  calculated  to  elevate  his 
spirits,  or  to  lessen  the  depression  which  the  unlooked-for 
result  of  his  embassy  inspired.  The  sky  was  dark  and 
gloomy,  the  air  damp  and  raw,  the  streets  wet  and  sloppy. 
The  smoke  hung  sluggishly  above  the  chimney-tops  as  if 
it  lacked  the  courage  to  rise,  and  the  rain  came  slowly 
and  doggedly  down  as  if  it  had  not  even  the  spirit  to  pour. 
A  game-cock  in  the  stable-yard,  deprived  of  every  spark 
of  his  accustomed  animation,  balanced  himself  dismally 
on  one  leg  in  a  comer:  and  a  donkey,  moping  with 
drooping  head  under  the  narrow  roof  of  an  outhouse, 
appeared  from  his  meditative  and  miserable  countenance 
to  be  contemplating  suicide.  In  the  street,  umbrellas 
were  the  only  things  to  be  seen,  and  the  clicking  of 
pattens  and  splashing  of  rain-drops,  the  only  sounds  to 
be  heard. 

The  breakfast  was  interrupted  by  very  little  conversation ; 
even  Mr.  Bob  Sawyer  felt  the  influence  of  the  weather,  and 
the  previous  day's  excitement.  In  his  own  most  expressive 
language,  he  was  "  floored."  So  was  Mr.  Ben  Allen.  So 
was  Mr.  IPickwick. 

In  protracted  expectation  of  the  weather  clearing  np, 
the  last  evening  paper  from  London  was  read  and  re-read 
with  an  intensity  of  interest  only  known  in  cases  of  extreme 
destitution ;  every  inch  of  the  carpet  was  walked  over 
with  similar  perseverance,  the  windows  were  looked  out 
of  often  enough  to  justify  the  imposition  of  an  sdditional 
duty  upon  them,  aU  kinds  of  topics  of  conversation  were 
started,  and  failed ;  and  at  length  Mr.  Pickwick  when 
noon  had  arrived  without  a  change  for  the  better,  rang 
the  bell  resolutely  and  ordered  out  the  chaise. 

Although  the  roads  were  miry,  and  the  drizzling  rain 
came  down  harder  than  it  had  done  yet,  and  although  the 
mud  and  wet  splashed  in  at  the  open  windows  of  the 
carriage  to  such  an  extent  that  the  discomfort  was  almost 
as  great  to  the  pair  of  insides  as  to  the  pair  of  outaides, 
still  there  was  something  in  the  vety  potion,  and  the 
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sense  of  being  up  and  doing,  whioh  was  so  inflnitelT 
superior  to  being  pent  in  a  dull  room,  looking  at  the  dull 
rain  dripping  into  a  dull  street,  that  they  all  agreed,  on 
starting,  that  the  change  was  a  great  improyement,  and 
wondered  how  they  oould  possibly  have  delayed  making 
it  as  long  as  they  had  done. 

When  they  stopped  to  ohange  at  Goventxy,  the  steam 
ascended  from  the  horses  in  such  clouds  as  wholly  to 
obscure  the  hostler,  whose  voice  was  however  heara  to 
declare  from  the  mist,  that  he  expected  the  first  Gold 
Hedal  from  the  Humane  Society  on  their  next  distribu- 
tion of  rewards,  for  taking  the  postboy's  hat  off;  the 
water  descending  from  the  brim  of  which,  the  invisible 
gentleman  declared  must  inevitably  have  drowned  him 
(the  postboy),  but  for  his  great  presence  of  mind  in  tearing 
it  promptly  horn  his  head,  and  drying  the  gasping  man's 
oountenance  with  a  wisp  of  straw. 

**  This  is  pleasant,"  said  Bob  Sawyer,  turning  up  his 
coat  collar,  and  pulling  the  shawl  over  his  month  to 
concentrate  the  fumes  of  a  glass  of  brandy  just  swallowed. 

**  Wery,"  replied  Sam,  composedly. 

"  You  don't  seem  to  mind  it,"  observed  Bob. 

"  Vy,  I  don't  exactly  see  no  good  my  mindin'  on  it  'ud 
do,  Sir,"  replied  Sam. 

**  That's  an  unanswerable  reason,  anyhow,"  said  Bob. 

*'  Yes,  Sir,"  rejoined  Mr.  Weller.  **  Wotever  is,  is  right, 
as  the  young  nobleman  sveetly  remarked  ven  they  put  him 
down  in  the  pension  list  'cos  his  mother's  uncle's  vife's 
grandfather  vunce  lit  the  king's  pipe  vith  a  portable  tinder 
box." 

"  Not  a  bad  notion  that,  Sam,"  said  Mr.  Bob  Sawyer, 
approvingly. 

*' Just  wot  the  young  nobleman  said  ev'iy  quarter-day 
arterwards  for  the  rest  of  his  life,"  replied  Mr.  Weller. 

"  Wos  you  ever  called  in,"  inquired  Sam,  glancing  at 
the  driver,  after  a  short  silence,  and  lowering  his  voice  to 
a  mysterious  whisper,  "  wos  you  ever  called  in,  ven  you 
wos  'prentice  to  a  sawbones,  to  wisit  a  postboy  ?  " 

"I  don't  remember  that  I  ever  was,"  replied  Bob 
Sawyer. 

"You  never  see  a  postboy  in  that  'ere  hospital  as  you 
walked  (as  they  says  o'  the  ghosts),  did  you  ?  "  demanded 
Sam. 

•*  No,"  replied  Bob  Sawyer.    •*  I  don't  think  I  ever  did." 

"  Never  ImoVd  a  churcnyard  vere  there  wos  a  postboy's 
tombstone,  or  see  a  dead  postboy,  did  you  ?  "  inquired  Sam, 
pursuing  his  catechism^ 
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•«No,"  lejoined  Bob,  "I  never  did." 

"  No,"  rejoined  Sam,  triamphantly.  "  Nor  never  vill ; 
and  there's  another  thing  that  do  man  never  see,  and  that's 
a  dead  donkey — ^no  man  never  see  a  dead  donkey,  'oept 
the  gen'rm*n  m  the  black  silk  smalls  as  know'd  the  young 
'ooman  as  kept  a  goat ;  and  that  woe  a  French  donkey, 
80  wery  likely  he  wam't  van  o'  the  reg'lar  breed." 

**  Well,  what  has  that  got  to  do  with  the  postboys?" 
asked  Bob  Sawyer. 

'*  This  here,"  replied  Sam.  **  Vithout  goin'  so  far  as  to 
as-sert,  as  some  wery  sensible  people  do,  that  postboys 
and  donkeys  is  both  immortal,  wot  I  say  is  this;  that 
venever  they  feels  theirselves  gettin'  stiff  and  past  their 
work,  they  lust  rides  off  together,  vun  postboy  to  a  pair, 
in  the  usual  vay ;  wot  becomes  on  *em  nobody  knows,  but 
it's  wery  probable  as  they  starts  avay  to  take  their  pleasure 
in  some  other  vorld,  for  there  ain't  a  man  alive  as  ever 
see  either  a  donkey  or  a  postboy  a-takin'  his  pleasure  in 
this!"  y  i^      J 

Expatiating  upon  this  learned  and  remarkable  theory, 
and  citing  many  curious  statistical  and  other  facts  in  its 
support,  Sam  Weller  beguiled  the  time  until  they  reached 
Dunchurch,  where  a  dry  postboy  and  fresh  horses  were 
procured;  the  next  stage  was  Daventry,  and  the  next 
Towcester ;  and  at  the  end  of  each  stage  it  rained  harder 
than  it  had  done  at  the  beginning. 

"  I  say,"  remonstrated  Bob  Sawyer,  looking  in  at  the 
coach  window,  as  they  pulled  up  before  the  door  of  the 
Saracen's  Head,  Towcester,  "  this  won't  do,  you  know." 

'*  Bless  me  !  "  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  just  awaking  from  a 
nap,  "  I'm  afraid  you  are  wet." 

**  Oh  you  are,  are  you  ?  "  returned  Bob.  **  Yes,  I  am,  a 
little  that  wav.    Uncomfortably  damp,  perhaps." 

Bob  did  look  dampish,  inasmuch  as  the  rain  was  stream- 
ing from  his  neck,  elbows,  cuffs,  skirts,  and  knees ;  and 
his  whole  apparel  shone  so  with  the  wet,  that  it  might 
have  been  mistaken  for  a  full  suit  of  prepared  oilskin. 

'*  I  am  rather  wet,"  said  Bob,  giving  himself  a  shake, 
and  casting  a  little  hydraulic  shower  around  in  so  doing, 
like  a  Newfoundland  dog  just  emerged  from  the  water. 

"  I  think  it's  quite  impossible  to  go  on  to-night,"  inter- 
posed Ben. 

"Out  of  the  question.  Sir,"  remarked  Sam  Weller, 
coming  to  assist  in  the  conference;  "it's  cruelty  to 
animals.  Sir,  to  ask  'em  to  do  it.  There's  beds  here.  Sir." 
said  Sam,  addressing  his  master,  "  everything  clean  and 
comfortable.    Wery  good  little  dinner,  Sir,  they  can  get 
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ready  in  half-an-hour — ^pair  of  fowls,  Sir,  and  a  weal  cutlet ; 
French  beans,  'taturs,  tart,  and  tidiness.  You'd  better 
stop  vere  you  are,  Sir,  if  I  might  recommend.  Ti^ 
adwice,  Sir,  as  the  doctor  said." 

The  host  of  the  Saracen's  Head  opportunely  appeared 
at  this  moment,  to  confirm  Mr.  Weller's  statement  relative 
to  the  accommodations  of  the  establishment,  and  to  back 
his  entreaties  with  a  variety  of  dismal  conjectures  regard- 
ing the  state  of  the  reads,  the  doubt  of  fresh  horses  being 
to  be  had  at  the  next  stage,  the  dead  certainty  of  its  rain- 
ing all  night,  the  equally  mortal  certainty  of  its  clearing 
up  in  the  morning,  and  other  topics  of  inducement 
familiar  to  innkeepers. 

.  «' Well,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  *<but  I  must  send  a  letter 
to  London  by  some  conveyance,  so  that  it  may  be  de^ 
livered  the  veir  first  t*hing  in  the  morning,  or  I  must  go 
forward  at  all  hazards." 

The  landlord  smiled  his  delight.  Nothing  could  be 
easier  than  for  the  gentleman  to  enclose  a  letter  in  a 
sheet  of  brown  paper  and  send  it  on  either  by  the  mail  or 
the  night  coach  from  Birmingham.  If  the  gentleman 
was  particularly  anxious  to  have  it  left  as  soon  as  possible, 
he  might  write  outside,  **  To  be  delivered  immediately," 
which  was  sure  to  be  attended  to;  or  "pay  the  bearer 
half-a-crown  extra  for  instant  delivery,"  which  was  surer 
fltiU. 

"Very  well,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  "then  we  will  stop 
here." 

"  Lights  in  the  Sun,  John ;  make  up  the  fire — the  gentle- 
men are  wet,"  cried  the  landlord.  "This  way,  gentle- 
men ;  don't  trouble  yourselves  about  the  postboy  now, 
Sir.  I'll  send  him  to  you  when  you  ring  for  him,  Sir. 
Now,  John,  the  candles." 

The  candles  were  brought,  the  fire  was  stirred  up,  and 
a  fresh  log  of  wood  thrown  on.  In  ten  minutes'  time  a 
waiter  was  laying  the  cloth  for  dinner,  the  curtains  were 
drawn,  the  fire  was  blazing  brightly,  and  everything 
looked  (as  everything  always  does  in  all  decent  Englisn 
inns)  as  if  the  travellers  had  been  expected  and  their 
comforts  prepared,  for  days  beforehand. 

Mr.  Pickwick  sat  down  at  a  side  table  and  hastily 
indited  a  note  to  Mr.  Winkle,  merely  informing  him  that 
he  was  detained  by  stress  of  weather,  but  would  certainly 
be  in  London  next  day ;  until  when  he  deferred  any  further 
account  of  his  proceedings.  This  note  was  hastily  made 
up  into  a  parcel  and  despatched  to  the  bar  per  Mr.  Samuel 
?¥eUer.  ^ 
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Bam  left  it  with  the  landlady,  and  was  returning  to  pull 
his  master's  boots  off,  after  drying  himself  by  the  kitchen 
fire,  when^  glancing  casually  through  a  half-opened  door, 
he  was  arrested  by  the  sight  of  a  gentleman  with  a  sandy 
head  who  had  a  large  bundle  of  newspapers  lying  on  the 
table  before  him,  and  was  perusing  the  leading  utide  d 
one  with  a  settled  sneer  which  curled  up  his  nose  and  aJl 
his  other  features  into  a  majestio  expression  of  haughty 
oontempt. 

«« Hallo  I "  said  Sam,  **  I  ought  to  know  that  'ere  head 
and  them  features;  the  eye-glass,  too,  and  the  broad- 
brimmed  tile  1    EatansviU  to  vit,  or  I'm  a  Boman." 

Sam  was  taken  with  a  troublesome  cough  at  once,  lor 
the  purpose  of  attracting  the  gentleman's  attention ;  and 
the  gentleman  starting  at  the  sound,  raised  his  head 
and  his  eye-glass,  and  disclosed  to  view  the  profound 
and  thoughtful  features  of  Mr.  Pott,  of  the  Eatanswill 
Gazette. 

**  Beggin'  your  pardon.  Sir,"  said  Sam,  advancing  with 
a  bow,  "  my  master's  here,  Mr.  Pott." 

^«  Hush,  hush  I "  cried  Pott,  drawing  Sam  into  the  room, 
and  dosing  the  door,  with  a  countenance  of  mysterious 
dread  and  apprehension. 

''Wot's  the  matter.  Sir?"  inquired  Sam,  looking 
vacantly  about  him. 

"  Not  a  whisper  of  my  name,"  replied  Pott — "  this  is  a 
bufi  neighbourhood.  If  the  excited  and  irritable  populace 
knew  I  was  here,  I  should  be  torn  to  pieces." 

"  No ;  vould  you.  Sir  ?  "  inquired  Sam. 

"I  should  be  the  victim  of  their  fury,"  replied  Polt. 
"Now,  young  man,  what  of  your  master?  " 

*'  He's  a-stoppin'  here  to-night  on  his  vay  to  town,  vith 
a  couple  of  friends,"  replied  Sam. 

"Is  Mr.  Winkle  one  of  them?"  inquired  Pott,  with  a 
alight  frown. 

"No,  Sir;  Mr.  Vinkle  stops  at  home  now,"  rejoined 
Bam.    "  He's  married." 

**  Married  I "  exclaimed  Pott,  with  frightful  vehemenoe. 
He  stopped,  smiled  darkly,  and  added,  in  a  low,  vindiotiva 
tone,  "  It  serves  him  rig^t  1 " 

Having  given  vent  to  this  cruel  ebullition  ol  deadly 
malice  and  cold-blooded  triumph  over  a  fallen  enemy,  Mr. 
Pott  inquired  whether  Mr.  Pickwick's  friends  were  "  blue  " ; 
receiving  a  most  satisfactory  answer  in  the  affirmative 
from  Sam,  who  knew  as  much  about  the  matter  as  Pott 
himself,  he  oonsented  to  accompany  him  to  Mr.  Pickwick's 
room,  where  a  hearty  welcome  awaited  him,  and  an  agroa- 
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inent  to  olub  their  dinners  together  wm  at  once  made  and 
satified. 
"And  how  are  matters  going  on  in  Eatanswill?"  in- 

2 aired  Mr.  Piokwiok,  when  Pott  had  taken  a  seat  near 
he  fire,  and  the  whole  party  had  got  their  wet  boots 
off,  and  dry  sUppers  on.  **I8  the  Independent  still  in 
being?" 

«*  The  Independent,  Sir,"  replied  Pott,  **  is  still  dragging 
on  a  wretched  and  lingering  career,  abhorred  and  despised 
by  even  the  few  who  are  cognisant  of  its  miserable  and 
disgraceful  existence ;  stifled  by  the  very  filth  it  so  pro- 
fusely scatters ;  rendered  deaf  and  blind  by  the  exhalations 
of  its  own  slime,  the  obscene  journal,  happily  unconscious 
of  its  degraded  state,  is  rapidly  sinking  beneath  that 
treacherous  mud  which,  while  it  seems  to  give  it  a  firm 
standing  with  the  low  and  debased  classes  of  society,  is, 
nevertheless,  rising  above  its  detested  head,  and  will 
speedily  engulf  it  for  ever." 

Having  deliirered  this  manifesto  (which  formed  a  portion 
of  his  last  week's  leader)  with  vehement  articulation,  the 
editor  paused  to  take  breath,  and  looked  majestically  at 
Bob  Sawyer. 

**  You  are  a  young  man,  Sir,"  said  Pott* 

Mr.  Bob  Sawyer  nodded. 

**  So  are  you.  Sir,"  said  Pott,  addressing  Mr.  Ben  Allen* 

Ben  admitted  the  soft  impeachment. 

**  And  are  both  deeply  imbued  with  those  blue  prinoiples, 
which  so  long  as  I  live,  I  have  pledged  myself  to  the 
people  of  these  kingdoms  to  support  and  to  maintain  ?  " 
suggested  Pott. 

**  Why,  I  don't  exactly  know  about  that,"  replied  Bob 
Sawyer.    **  I  am " 

**Not  buff,  Mr.  Pickwick,"  interrupted  Pott,  drawing 
back  his  chair,  **your  friend  is  not  buff,  Sir?" 

*'  Ko,  no,"  rejoined  Bob,  *  Tm  a  kind  of  plaid  at  present ; 
a  compound  of  aU  sorts  of  colours." 

*'  A  waverer,"  said  Pott,  solemnly,  *'  a  waverer.  I  should 
like  to  show  you  a  series  of  eight  articles,  Sir,  thast  have 
appeared  in  the  Eatanswill  Gazette.  I  think  I  may 
venture  to  say  that  vou  would  not  be  long  in  establishing 
your  opinions  on  a  firm  and  solid  basis,  Sir." 

*'  I  dare  say  I  should  turn  veiy  blue,  long  before  I  got 
to  the  end  of  them,"  responded  Bob« 

Mr.  Pott  looked  dubiously  at  Bob  Sawyer  for  some 
seconds,  and,  turning  to  Mr.  Pickwick,  said — 

**  You  have  seen  the  literaiy  articles  which  have  ap- 
peared at  intervals  in  the  Eatanswill  Qasette  in  the  ooune 
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of  the  last  three  months,  and  which  hare  excited  wath 
general — ^I  may  say  such  universal  attention  and  admira- 
tion ?  " 

"  Why,"  replied  Mr.  Pickwick,  slightly  embarrassed  by 
the  question,  "  the  fact  is,  I  have  been  so  much  engaged 
in  other  ways,  that  I  really  have  not  had  an  opportunity 
of  perusing  them." 

*'You  should  do  so,  Sir,"  said  Pott,  with  a  severe 
countenance. 

**  I  will,"  said  Mr.  Piekwiok. 

**  They  appeared  in  the  form  of  a  copious  review  of  a 
work  on  Chinese  metaphysics.  Sir,"  said  Pott. 

"Oh,"  observed  Mr.  Pickwick — ''from  your  pen,  I 
hope  ?  " 

'*  From  the  pen  of  my  critic,  Sir,"  rejoined  Pott  vrith 
dignity. 

"An  abstruse  subject,  I  should  conceive,"  said  Mr. 
Pickwick. 

"Very,  Sir,"  responded  Pott,  looking  intensely  sage. 
"  He  crammed  for  it,  to  use  a  technical  but  expressive 
term;  he  read  up  for  the  subject,  at  my  desire,  in  the 
Encyclopadia  Britannica" 

"  Indeed  I "  said  Mr.  Pickwick ;  **  I  was  not  aware  that 
that  valuable  work  contained  any  information  respeoting 
Chinese  metaphysics." 

**  He  read.  Sir,"  rejoined  Pott,  laying  his  hand  on  Mr. 
Pickwick's  knee,  and  looking  round  with  a  smile  of  in- 
tellectual superiority,  "he  read  for  metaphysics  under 
the  letter  M,  and  for  China  under  the  letter  0 ;  and  com- 
bined his  information,  Sir ! " 

Mr.  Pott's  features  assumed  so  much  addiiaonal  grandeur 
at  the  recollection  of  the  power  and  research  displayed  in 
the  learned  effusions  in  question,  that  some  minutes 
elapsed  before  Mr.  Pickwick  felt  emboldened  to  renew  the 
conversation ;  at  length,  as  the  Editor's  countenance  grad- 
ually relapsed  into  its  customaiy  expression  of  moral 
supremacy,  he  ventured  to  resume  the  disoourse  by 
asking — 

"  Is  it  fair  to  inquire  what  great  object  has  brought  yoo 
so  far  from  home  ?  " 

"That  object  which  actuates  and  animates  me  in  all 
my  gigantic  labours.  Sir,"  replied  Pott,  with  a  calm  smile 
— "  my  country's  good." 

"  I  supposed  it  was  some  publio  mission,"  observed  Mr. 
Pickwick 

"Yes,  Sir,"  resumed  Pott,  "it  is."  Here,  bending 
towards  Mr.  Pickwick,  he  whispered,  in  a  deep,  hollow 
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▼oioe,  "  A  buS  ball,  Sir,  will  take  place  in  Biimingfaani 
to-morrow  evening.". 

**  God  bless  me  1 "  exclaimed  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"  Yes,  Sir,  and  supper,"  added  Pott. 

"  You  don't  say  so ! "  ejaculated  Mr.  Pickwick. 

Pott  nodded  portentously. 

Kow,  althou^  Mr.  Pickwick  feigned  to  stand  aghast  at 
this  disclosure,  he  was  so  little  versed  in  local  politics 
that  he  was  unable  to  form  an  adequate  comprehension  of 
the  importance  of  the  dire  conspiracy  it  referred  to ;  ob- 
serving which,  Mr.  Pott,  drawing  forth  the  last  number 
of  the  Eatanswill  Gazette,  and  referring  to  the  same, 
delivered  himself  of  the  following  paragraph : — 

"  HOLB-AND-OOBNEB  BUFFSBY 

'*  A  reptile  contemporary  has  recently  sweltered  forth 
his  black  venom  in  the  vain  and  hopeless  attempt  of  sully- 
ing the  fair  name  of  our  distinguished  and  excellent  repre- 
sentative, the  Honourable  Mr.  Slumkey — that  Slumkey 
whom  we,  long  before  he  gained  his  present  noble  and 
exalted  position,  predicted  would  one  day  be,  as  he  now  it, 
at  once  his  country's  brightest  honour,  and  her  proudest 
boast :  alike  her  bold  defender  and  her  honest  pride — our 
reptile  contemporary,  we  say,  has  made  himself  merry  at  the 
expense  of  a  superbly  embossed  plated  coal-scuttle,  which 
has  been  presented  to  that  glorious  man  by  his  enraptured 
constituents,  and  towaids  the  purchase  of  which,the  name- 
less wretch  insinuates,  the  Honourable  Mr.  Slumkey  him- 
self contributed,  through  a  confidential  friend  of  his  butler's, 
more  than  three-fourths  of  the  whole  sum  subscribed. 
Why,  does  not  the  crawling  creature  see  that  even  if  this 
be  the  fact,  the  Honourable  Mr.  Slumkey  only  appears  in 
a  still  more  amiable  and  radiant  light  than  before,  if  that 
be  possible  ?  Does  not  even  his  obtuseness  perceive  that 
this  amiable  and  touching  desire  to  carry  out  the  wishes 
of  the  constituent  body  must  for  ever  endear  him  to  the 
hearts  and  souls  of  such  of  his  fellow-townsmen  as  are  not 
worse  than  swine;  or,  in  other  words,  who  are  not  as 
debased  as  our  contemporary  himself  ?  But  such  i^  the 
wretched  trickery  of  hole-and-corner  Bufierv  1  These  are 
not  its  only  artifices.  Treason  is  abroc^.  We  boldly  state, 
now  that  we  are  goaded  to  the  disclosure,  and  we  throw 
ourselves  on  the  country  and  its  constables  for  protection : 
— ^we  boldly  state  that  secret  preparations  are  at  this 
moment  in  progress  for  a  Bufi  ball,  which  is  to  be  held  in 
a  Bufi  town,  in  the  very  heart  and  centre  of  a  Bufi  popula- 
tion;  which  is  to  be  conducted  by  a  BufE  master  of  the 
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eerdmonies ;  'whioh  is  ta  be  attended  by  four  ultra  Baff 
membezs  ol  parliameot,  and  the  admission  to  which  is  to 
be  by  Bufi  tickets  I  Does  our  fiendish  contemporary  winoe  ? 
Let  him  writhe  in  impotent  malice  as  we  pen  the  words, 

WX  WILL  BX  THBHB." 

**  There,  Sir,"  said  Pott,  folding  up  the  paper  qnite  ex- 
hausted, "  that  is  the  state  of  the  case." 

The  landlord  and  waiter  entering  at  the  moment  with 
dinner,  caused  Mr.  Pott  to  lav  his  finger  on  his  lips  in 
token  that  he  considered  his  life  in  Mr.  Pickwick's  hands, 
and  depended  on  his  secrecy.  Messrs.  Bob  Sawyer  and 
Benjamin  AUen,  who  had  irreyerently  fallen  asleep  during 
the  reading  of  the  quotation  from  the  Eatanswill  Oasette 
and  the  discussion  which  followed  it,  were  roused  by  the 
mere  whispering  of  the  talismanic  word  "Dinner"  in 
their  ears ;  and  to  dinner  they  went  with  good  digestion 
waiting  on  appetite,  and  health  on  both,  and  a  waiter 
upon  all  three. 

In  the  course  of  the  dinner  and  the  sitting  which  suc- 
ceeded it,  Mr.  Pott  descending  for  a  few  moments  to 
domestic  topics,  informed  Mr.  Pickwick  that  the  air  of 
Batanswill  not  agreeing  with  his  lady,  she  was  then  en- 
gaged in  making  a  tour  of  different  fashionable  watering- 
places  with  a  view  to  the  recovery  of  her  wonted  health 
and  spirits ;  this  was  a  delicate  veiling  of  the  fact  that 
Mrs.  Pott,  acting  upon  her  often  repeated  threat  of  se- 
paration, had,  in  virtue  of  an  arrangement  negotiated  by 
her  brother,  the  Lieutenant,  and  concluded  by  Mr.  Pott, 
permanently  retired  with  the  faithful  body-guard  upon 
one  moiety  or  half-part  of  the  annual  income  and  profits 
arising  from  the  editorship  and  sale  of  the  Eatanswill 
Gazette. 

While  the  great  Mr.  Pott  was  dwelling  upon  this  and 
other  matters,  enlivening  the  conversation  from  time  to 
time  with  various  extracts  from  his  own  lucubrations,  a 
stem  stranger,  calling  from  the  window  of  a  stage-coach, 
outward  bound,  which  halted  at  the  inn  to  deliver  pack- 
ages, requested  to  know  whether  if  he  stopped  short  on  his 
joumejr  and  remained  there  for  the  night  he  could  be 
furnished  with  the  necessary  accommodation  of  a  bed 
and  bedstead. 

"Certainly,  Sir,"  replied  the  landlord. 

*'I  can«  can  I?"  mquired  the  stranger,  who  seemed 
habitually  suspicious  in  look  and  manner. 

"  No  doubt  of  it,  Sir,"  replied  the  landlord. 

** Good,"  said  the  stranger.  "Coachman,  I  get  down 
here.    Guard,  my  cazpet-bag." 
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Bidding  the  other  passengevB  good-night  in  a  mthev 
snappish  manner,  the  stranger  alights.  He  was  a 
shortish  gentleman,  with  Tery  stiff  black  hair,  cut  in 
the  porcupine  or  blacking-brush  style,  and  standing  stiff 
and  straight  all  oyer  his  head ;  his  aspect  was  pompous 
and  threatening ;  his  manner  was  peremptory ;  hk  eyes 
sharp  and  restless;  and  his  whole  bearing  bespoke  a 
feeling  of  great  confidence  in  himself,  and  a  conscious- 
ness of  immeasurable  superiority  over  all  other  people. 

This  gentleman  was  shown  into  the  room  originally 
assigned  to  the  patriotic  Mr.  Pott ;  and  the  waiter  re- 
marked, in  dumb  astonishment  at  the  singular  coin- 
cidence, that  he  had  no  sooner  lighted  the  candles  than 
the  gentleman,  diving  into  his  hat,  drew  forth  a  news- 
paper, and  began  to  read  it  with  the  very  same  ex- 
pression of  indignant  scorn  which  upon  the  majestic 
features  of  Pott  had  paralysed  his  eneiigies  an  hour  be- 
fore. The  man  observed  too,  that  whereas  Mr.  Pott's 
scorn  had  been  roused  by  a  newspaper  headed  the  Eatans* 
will  Independent,  this  gentleman's  withering  contempt 
was  awakened  by  a  newspaper  entitled  The  Eatanswill 
Gazette. 

'^  Send  the  landlord,"  said  the  stranger. 

"  Yes,  Sir,"  rejoined  the  waiter. 

The  landlord  was  sent,  and  came. 

"  Are  you  the  landlord  ?  "  inquired  the  gentleman. 

"  I  am,  Sir,"  replied  the  landlord. 

"  Do  you  know  me  ?  "  demanded  the  gentleman. 

'*  I  have  not  that  pleasure.  Sir,"  rejoined  the  landlord. 

"  My  name  is  Slurk,"  said  the  gentleman. 

The  landlord  slightly  inclined  his  head. 

**  Slurk,  Sir,"  repeated  the  gentleman,  haughtily.  *'  Do 
you  know  me  now,  man  ?  " 

The  landlord  scratched  his  head,  looked  at  the  ceiling, 
and  at  the  stranger,  and  smiled  feebly. 

**  Do  you  know  me,  man  7 "  inquired  the  stranger, 
angrily. 

The  landlord  made  a  strong  efEort,  and  at  length  replied, 
"  Well,  Sir,  I  do  not  know  you." 

"  Good  God ! "  said  the  stranger,  dashing  his  clenched 
fist  upon  the  table.    "  And  this  is  popularity  i " 

The  landlord  took  a  step  or  two  towards  the  door,  and 
the  stranger  fixing  his  eyes  upon  him,  resumed. 

'*  This,"  said  the  stranger,  '*  this  is  gratitude  for  years 
of  labour  and  study  in  behalf  of  the  masses.  I  alight  wet 
and  weary ;  no  enthusiastic  crowds  press  forward  to  greet 
their  champion,  the  church-bells  are  silent ;  the  vezy  name 
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elicits  no  responaire  feeling  in  their  toipid  bosoms.  It  is 
enough/'  said  the  agitated  Mr.  Slurk,  pacing  to  and  fro, 
**  to  curdle  the  ink  in  one's  pen,  and  induce  one  to  abandon 
their  canse  for  ever." 

"  Did  you  say  brandy  and  -water,  Sir  ?  "  said  the  land- 
lord, venturing  a  hint. 

'*Bum,"  said  Mr.  Slurk,  turning  fiercely  upon  him. 
**  Have  you  got  a  fire  anywhere  ?  " 

'*  We  can  light  one  directly,  Sir,"  sedd  the  landlord. 

"  Which  will  throw  out  no  heat  till  it  is  bedtime,*' 
interrupted  Mr.  Slurk.   *  *  Is  there  anybody  in  the  kitchen  ?  " 

Not  a  soul.  There  was  a  beautiful  fire.  Everybody  had 
gone,  and  the  door  was  closed  for  the  night. 

*'  I  will  drink  my  rum  and  water,"  said  Mr.  Slurk,  "  by 
the  kitchen  fire."  So,  gathering  up  his  hat  and  news- 
paper, he  stalked  solemnly  behind  the  landlord  to  that 
humble  apartment,  and  throwing  himself  on  a  settle  by 
the  fireside,  resumed  his  countenance  of  soom,  and  began 
to  read  and  drink  in  silent  dignitv. 

Now  some  demon  of  discord,  flying  over  the  Saracen's 
Head  at  that  moment,  on  casting  down  his  eyes  in  mere 
idle  curiosity,  happened  to  behold  Slurk  established  com- 
fortably by  the  kitchen  fire,  and  Pott  slightly  elevated  vrith 
wine  in  ano^er  room ;  upon  which  the  malicious  demon 
darting  down  into  the  last-mentioned  apartment  with  in- 
conceivable rapidity,  passed  at  once  into  the  head  of  Mr. 
Bob  Sawyer,  and  prompted  him  for  his  (the  demon's)  own 
evil  purposes  to  speak  as  follows. 

*'  I  say,  we've  let  the  fire  out.  It's  uncommonly  cold 
after  the  rain,  isn't  it  ?  " 

'*  It  really  is,"  replied  Mr.  Pickwick,  shivering. 

**  It  wouldn't  be  a  bad  notion  to  have  a  cigar  by  the 
kitchen  fire,  would  it?  "  said  Bob  Sawyer,  still  prompted 
by  the  demon  aforesaid. 

*' It  would  be  particularly  comfortable,  /think,"  replied 
Mr.  Pickwick.    '*  Mr.  Pott,  what  do  you  say  ?  " 

Mr.  Pott  yielded  a  ready  assent ;  and  all  four  travellers, 
each  with  his  glass  in  his  hand,  at  once  betook  themselves 
to  the  kitchen,  with  Sam  Weller  heading  the  prooesaion 
to  show  them  the  way. 

The  stranger  was  still  reading;  he  looked  up  and 
started.    Mr.  Pott  started. 

"  What's  the  matter?"  whispered  Mr.  Pickwick. 

<*  That  reptile  I "  replied  Pott. 

"What  reptile?"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  looking  about 
him  for  fear  he  should  tread  on  some  overgrown  blaok 
beetle,  or  dropsical  spider. 
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"  That  reptile,"  whispezed  Pott,  oatohing  Mr.  Pickwick 
by  the  arm,  and  pointing  towards  the  stranger.  "  That 
reptile — Slurk,  of  the  Independent  I " 

"  Perhaps  we  had  better  retire,'*  whispered  Mr.  Pick- 
wick. 

"  Never,  Sir,"  rejoined  Pott, — ^pot-valiant  in  a  double 
sense — "  never."  With  these  words,  Mr.  Pott  took  up 
his  position  on  an  opposite  settle,  and  selecting  one  from 
a  little  bundle  of  newspapers,  began  to  read  against  his 
enemy. 

Mr.  Pott,  of  course,  read  the  Independent,  and  Mr. 
Slurk,  of  course,  read  the  Gazette ;  and  each  gentleman 
audibly  expressed  his  contempt  of  the  other's  comnpsitions 
by  bitter  fiebughs  and  sarcastic  snifis;  whence  they  pro- 
ceeded to  more  open  expressions  of  opinion,  such  as 
»•  absurd,"  —  "  wretched,"—  "atrocity,"—  "humbug,"— 
"  knavery,"— "dirt,"— "  filth,"—"  slime,"—"  ditch  water," 
and  other  critical  remarks  of  the  Uke  nature. 

Both  Mr.  Bob  Sawyer  and  Mr.  Ben  Allen  had  beheld 
these  symptoms  of  rivahy  and  hatred  with  a  degree  of 
delight  which  imparted  great  additional  relish  to  the 
cigars  at  which  they  were  puffing  most  vigorously.  The 
moment  they  began  to  fiaa  the  mischievous  Mr.  Bob 
Sawyer,  addressing  Slurk  wiw  great  politeness,  said — 

"  Will  you  allow  me  to  look  at  your  paper.  Sir,  when 
you  have  quite  done  with  it  ?  " 

"  You  will  find  very  little  to  repay  vou  for  your  trouble 
in  this  contemptible  thingt  Sir,"  replied  Slurk,  bestowing 
a  Satanic  frown  on  Pott. 

"  You  shall  have  this  presently,"  said  Pott,  looking  up, 
pale  with  rage,  and  quivering  in  his  speech  from  the  same 
cause.  "  Hal  ha  I  you  will  be  amused  with  this /sUow's 
audacity." 

Terrinc  emphasis  was  laid  upon  "  thing  "  and  "  fellow  " ; 
and  the  faces  of  both  editors  began  to  glow  with  de- 
fiance. 

"The  ribaldry  of  this  miserable  man  is  despicably 
disgusting,"  said  Pott,  pretending  to  address  Bob  Sawyer, 
and  scowling  upon  Slurk. 

Here  Mr.  Slurk  laughed  very  heartily,  and  folding  the 
paper  so  as  to  get  at  a  fresh  column  conveniently,  said, 
that  the  blockhead  really  amused  him. 

"  What  an  impudent  blunderer  this  fellow  is,"  said  Pott, 
turning  from  pink  to  crimson. 

"  Did  you  ever  read  any  of  this  man's  foolery.  Sir  7 " 
inquired  Slurk,  of  Bob  Sawyer. 

"  Never,"  replied  Bob ;  "  is  it  very  bad  ?  " 
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'*  Oh,  sfaookiiig  1  ■hocking  t "  iej<»ned  Sluk. 

"Be&llv,  dear  md|  this  is  too  atrooionBl"  ezolaimod 
Pott,  ftt  this  junctnze  ;  still  feigning  to  be  absorbed  in  his 
resding. 

"  II  you  can  wade  thiongh  a  few  sentences  of  malioe, 
meanness,  falsehood,  peijuy,  treacheiy,  and  cant,"  said 
Slurk,  handing  the  paper  to  Bob,  "  yon  will,  peiliaps,  be 
somewhat  repaid  by  a  laugh  at  the  style  of  this  ungxam- 
matical  twaddler." 

"  What's  that  you  said,  Sir  ?  "  inquired  Pott,  looking  vp, 
trembling  all  oyer  with  passion. 

**  What's  that  to  you,  Sir  ?  "  replied  Slurk. 

**  Ungrammatical  twaddler,  was  it.  Sir  ?  "  said  Pott. 

«*  Yes,  Sir,  it  was,"  replied  Slurk;  **  and  blue  hors.  Sir, 
if  you  like  that  better ;  ha  I  ha  I  " 

lir.  Pott  retorted  not  a  word  to  this  jocose  insult,  but 
deliberately  folding  up  his  copy  of  the  Independent, 
flattened  it  carefully  down,  crushed  it  beneath  his  boot, 
spat  upon  it  with  great  ceremony,  and  flung  it  into  the 
fire. 

"  There,  Sir,'*  said  Pott,  retreating  from  the  stove, "  and 
that's  the  way  I  would  serve  the  viper  who  produces  it, 
if  I  were  not,  fortunately  for  him,  restrained  by  the  laws 
of  my  country." 

**  Serve  him  so.  Sir  1 "  cried  Slurk,  starting  up:  **  those 
laws  shall  never  be  appealed  to  by  him,  Sir,  in  such  a  case. 
Serve  him  so.  Sir  1 " 

"Heart  heart"  said  Bob  Sawyer. 

"  Nothing  can  be  fairer,"  observed  Mr.  Ben  Allen. 

*'  Serve  him  so,  Sir  I "  reiterated  Slurk,  in  a  loud  voice. 

Mr.  Pott  darted  a  look  of  contempt,  which  might  have 
withered  an  anchor. 

''  Serve  him  so.  Sir  ! "  reiterated  Slurk,  in  a  louder  voice 
than  before. 

•«  I  will  not.  Sir,"  rejoined  Pott. 

"Oh,  you  won't  I  won't  you,  Sir?"  said  Mr.  Slurk,  in 
a  taunting  manner ;  "  you  hear  this,  gentlemen  t  He 
won't ;  not  that  he's  afraid ;  oh  no  I  he  won't    Ha  t  ha  I " 

<«I  consider  you,  Sir,"  said  Mr.  Pott,  moved  by  this 
sarcasm,  "I  consider  you  a  viper.  I  look  upon  you, 
Sir,  as  a  man  who  has  placed  himself  beyond  the  pale  of 
society,  by  his  most  audacious,  disgraceful,  and  abominable 
public  conduct.  I  view  you,  Sir,  personally,  or  politically, 
in  no  other  light  but  as  a  most  unparalleled  and  unmiti- 
gated viper." 

The  indignant  Independent  did  not  wait  to  hear  the  end 
of  this  personal  denunciation ;  for,  catching  up  his  carpet 
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bag  which  was  weU  stuffed  with  movableB,  he  swung  It 
in  the  air  as  Pott  tnmed  away,  and  letting  it  fall  wiw  a 
oiroular  sweep  on  his  head  just  at  that  partionlar  angle  of 
the  bag  where  a  good  thick  hair-brash  happened  to  be 
packed,  caused  a  sharp  crash  to  be  heard  throughout  the 
kitdhen,  and  brought  him  at  once  to  the  ground. 

**  Gentlemen/'  cried  Mr.  Pickwick,  as  Pott  started  up 
and  seized  the  fire-shovel,  "gentlemen,  consider  for 
Heayen's  sake — ^help— Sam — ^here — ^pray,  gentlemen — ^in- 
terfere, somebody." 

Uttering  these  incoherent  exclamations,  Mr.  Pickwick 
mahed  between  the  infuriated  combatants  just  in  time  to 
reoeive  the  caipet-bag  on  one  side  of  his  body,  and  tiie  fir»- 
shovel  on  the  other;  whether  the  representatives  of  the 
public  feeling  of  Eatanswill  were  blinded  by  animosity, 
or,  being  both  acute  reasoners,  saw  the  advantage  of 
having  a  third  party  between  them  to  bear  all  the  blows, 
certain  it  is  that  they  paid  not  the  slightest  attention  to 
Bir.  Pickwick,  but  defying  each  other  with  great  spirit, 

5 lied  the  carpet-bag  and  the  fire-shovel  most  feer lessly. 
[r.  Pickwick  would  unquestionably  have  suffered  severely 
from  his  humane  interference,  if  Mr.  Weller,  attracted  by 
his  master's  cries,  had  not  rushed  in  at  the  moment  and, 
snatclung  up  a  meai-sadc,  effectually  stopped  the  conflict 
by  drawing  it  over  the  head  and  shoulders  of  the  mighty 
Pott,  and  clasping  him  tight  round  the  elbows. 

"Take  avaythat  'ere  bag  from  t'other  madman,"  said 
Sam  to  Ben  Allen  and  Bob  Sawyer,  who  had  done  nothing 
but  dodge  round  the  group,  each  with  a  tortoise-sheU 
lancet  in  his  hand,  ready  to  bleed  the  first  man  stunned. 
'*  Give  it  up,  you  wretched  little  creetur,  or  TVL  smother 
you  in  it.'* 

Awed  by  these  threats,  and  quite  out  of  breath,  the 
Independent  suffered  himself  to  be  disarmed;  and  Mr. 
Weller,  removing  the  extinguisher  from  Pott,  set  him  free 
with  a  caution. 

"  You  take  yourselves  off  to  bed  quietly,"  said  Sam,  "  or 
I'll  put  you  both  in  it,  and  let  you  fight  it  out  vith  the 
mouth  tied,  as  I  vould  a  dozen  sioh,  if  they  played  these 
games.  AxkI  you  have  the  goodness  to  come  this  here 
vay,  Sir,  if  you  please." 

Thus  addressing  his  master,  Sam  took  him  by  the  arm 
and  led  him  off,  while  the  rival  editors  were  severally 
removed  to  their  beds  by  the  landlord,  under  the  inspection 
of  Mr.  Bob  Sawyer  and  Mr.  Benjamin  Allen ;  breathing, 
as  they  went  away,  many  sanguinary  threats,  and  making 
vague  appointments  for  mortal  oomt>at  next  day.    When 
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they  oame  to  think  it  over,  however,  it  ocoarred  to  them 
that  they  could  do  it  maoh  better  in  print,  so  they  reooxn- 
menced  deadly  hostilities  without  delay ;  and  all  Eatans- 
will  runff  with  their  boldness— on  paper. 

They  nad  taken  themselves  off  in  separate  coaches, 
early  next  morning,  before  the  other  travellers  were 
stirring;  and  the  weather  having  now  cleared  up,  the 
chaise  companions  once  more  turned  their  faces  to 
London. 

CHAPTER  LI 

INVOLVING  A  SERIOUS  CHANGE  IN  THE  WELLBR 
FAMILY,  AND  THE  UNTIMELY  DOWNFALL  OF 
THE  RBDNOSBD  MR.  STIGGINS 

CONSIDEBING  it  a  matter  of  delicacy  to  abstain  from 
introducing  either  Bob  Sa^er  or  Ben  Allen  to  the 
young  couple,  until  they  were  fully  prepared  to  expect 
them  ;  and  wishing  to  spare  Arabella's  feelings  as  much 
as  possible,  Mr.  Pickwick  proposed  that  he  and  Sam 
should  alight  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  George  and 
Vulture,  and  that  the  two  young  men  should  for  the 
present  take  up  their  quarters  elsewhere;  to  this  they 
very  readily  agreed,  and  the  proposition  was  accordingly 
acted  upon :  Mr.  Ben  Allen  and  Mr.  Bob  Sawder  betaking 
themselves  to  a  sequestered  pot-shop  on  the  remotest 
confines  of  the  Borough,  behind  the  bar-door  of  which 
their  names  had  in  other  days  very  often  appeared,  at 
the  head  of  long  and  complex  calculations  worked  in 
white  chalk. 

*'  Dear  me,  Mr.  Weller,"  siJd  the  pretty  housemaid, 
meeting  Sam  at  the  door. 

'*  Dear  me  I  vish  it  wos,  my  dear,"  replied  Sam,  dropping 
behind,  to  let  his  master  get  out  of  hearing.  "  Wot  a 
sweet  lookin*  creetur  you  are,  Mary ! " 

"  Lor',  Mr.  Weller,  what  nonsense  yon  do  talk ! "  said 
Maiy.    "  Oh  I  d<m%  Mr.  Weller." 

"  Don't  what,  my  dear  ?  "  said  Sam. 

"Why,  that,"  replied  the  pretty  housemaid.  "Lor*, 
do  get  along  with  you."  Thus  admonishing  him,  the 
pretty  housemaid  smilingly  pushed  Sam  again^  the  wall, 
declaring  that  he  had  tumbled  her  cap,  and  put  her  hair 
quite  out  of  curl. 

**  And  prevented  what  I  was  going  to  say,  besides," 
added  Mary.  "  There's  a  letter  been  waiting  here  for  you 
four  days;  you  hadn't  been  gone  away  half-an-hour  when 
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it  oame ;  and  mom  than  that,  it's  got,  immediate,  on  the 
outside." 

**  Vere  is  it,  my  love  ?  "  inquiied  Sam. 

"  I  took  care  of  it  for  you,  or  I  dare  say  it  would  have 
been  lost  long  before  this,"  replied  Mary.  "  There,  take 
it ;  it's  more  than  you  deserve." 

With  these  words,  after  many  pretty  little  coquettish 
doubts  and  fears,  and  wishes  that  she  might  not  have 
lost  it,  Mary  produced  the  letter  from  behind  the  nicest 
little  muslin  tucker  possible,  and  handed  it  to  Sam,  who 
thereupon  kissed  it  with  much  gallantry  and  devotion. 

"  My  goodness  me  I  "  said  Miury,  adjusting  the  tucker, 
and  feigning  unconsciousness,  "you  seem  to  have  grown 
very  fond  of  it  all  at  once." 

To  this  Mr.  Weller  only  replied  by  a  wink,  the  intense 
meaning  of  which  no  description  could  convey  the  faintest 
Idea ;  and,  setting  himself  down  beside  Mary  on  a  window- 
seat,  opened  the  letter  and  glanced  at  the  contents. 

"  Hallo  1 "  exclaimed  Sam,  *'  wot's  all  this  ?  " 

"Nothing  the  matter,  I  hope?"  said  Mary,  peeping 
over  his  shoulder. 

"  Bless  them  eyes  o'  youm,"  said  Sam,  looking  up. 

"  Never  mind  my  eyes ;  you  had  much  better  read  your 
letter,"  said  the  pretty  housemaid,  and  as  she  said  this, 
she  made  the  eyes  twinkle  with  such  slyness  and  beauty 
that  they  were  perfectly  irresistible. 

Sam  refreshed  himself  with  a  kiss,  and  read  as  follows : — 

**  Markis  Oran 

"By  darken 

*«  My  dear  Sammie, 

"  I  am  wery  sorry  to  have  the  plessure  of  bein 
a  Bear  of  ill  news  your  Mother  in  law  cort  cold  consekens 
of  imprudently  settin  too  long  on  the  damp  grass  in  the 
rain  a  hearin  of  a  shepherd  who  warnt  able  to  leave  oS 
till  late  at  night  owen  to  his  bavin  vound  his-self  up  vith 
brandy  and  vater  and  not  being  able  to  stop  his-self  till  he 
got  a  little  sober  which  took  a  many  hours  to  do  the  doctor 
says  that  if  she'd  svallo'd  varm  brandy  and  vater  arter- 
vsjds  insted  of  afore  she  mightn't  have  been  no  vus  her 
veels  wos  immedetly  greased  and  eveiy think  done  to  set 
her  a  goin  as  could  be  inwented  your  farther  had  hopes 
as  she  vould  have  vorked  round  as  usual  but  just  as  she 
was  a  tumen  the  comer  my  boy  she  took  the  wrong  road 
and  vent  down  hill  vith  a  welocity  you  never  see  and 
notvithstandin  that  the  drag  was  put  on  dreotly  by  the 
jnedikel  man  it  womt  of  no  use  at  til  for  she  paid  the  last 
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pike  at  tventy  minutes  afore  six  o'dook  yostexday  erenin 
ha^n  done  the  jouney  wery  much  under  the  reglar  time 
vich  praps  was  partly  owen  to  her  haven  taken  in  weiy 
little  luggage  by  the  vay  your  father  says  that  if  you  viU 
oome  and  see  me  Sammy  he  vill  take  it  as  a  weiy  great 
favor  for  I  am  wery  lonely  Samivel.  N.  B.  he  vill  have 
it  spelt  that  vay  vieh  I  say  ant  right  and  as  there  is  sich 
a  many  things  to  settle  he  is  sure  your  guvner  won*t  objeot 
of  course  he  vill  not  Sammy  for  I  knows  him  better  so  he 
sends  his  dooty  in  vhioh  I  join  and  am  Samivel  infernally 
yours 

•*ToHY  Vblubb." 

'*  Wot  a  incomprehensible  letter,"  said  Sam ;  "  who's 
to  know  wot  it  means,  vith  all  this  he-ing  and  I-ing !  It 
ain't  my  father's  writin'  'cept  this  here  signater  in  print 
letters ;  that's  his." 

**  Perhaps  he  got  somebody  to  write  it  for  him,  and 
signed  it  himself  afterwards,"  said  the  pretty  housemaid. 

"  Stop  a  minit,"  replied  Sam,  running  over  the  letter 
again,  and  pausing  here  and  there  to  reflect  as  he  did  so. 
**You've  hit  it.  The  gen'l'm'n  as  wrote  it,  wos  a-teilin' 
all  about  the  mislortun'  in  a  proper  vay,  and  then  my 
father  comes  a-lookin'  over  him,  and  complicates  the 
whole  concern  by  puttin'  his  oar  in.  That's  just  the  wery 
sort  o'  thing  he'd  do.    You're  right.  Mazy,  my  dear." 

Having  satisfied  himself  on  this  point,  Sam  read  the 
letter  aU  over,  onoe  more,  and,  appearing  to  form  a  dear 
notion  of  its  contents  for  the  first  time,  ejaculated 
thoughtfully,  as  he  folded  it  up : — 

"^d  so  the  poor  creature's  dead!  I'm  sony  for  it. 
She  wam't  a  bad-disposed  'ooman  if  them  shepherds  had 
let  her  alone.    I'm  wery  sorry  for  it." 

Mr.  Weller  uttered  these  words  in  so  serious  a  manner, 
that  the  pretty  housemaid  cast  down  her  eyes  and  looked 
verygrave. 

*'  Hows'ever,"  said  Sam,  putting  the  letter  in  his  pocket, 
with  a  gentle  sigh,  "  it  wos  to  be-nand  wos,  as  the  old  lady 
said  arter  she'd  married  the  footman,  can't  be  helped  now, 
can  it,  Mary?" 

Maiy  shook  her  head,  and  sighed  too. 

"  I  must  apply  to  the  hemperor  for  leave  of  absence," 
said  Sam. 

Mary  sighed  again, — the  letter  was  so  very  afieoting» 

<*  Qood-bye  1 "  said  Sam. 

*'Ok>od-bye,"  rejoined  the  pretty  housemaid,  taming 
her  head  away. 

**  Well,  shake  hands,  won't  you  ?  "  said  Sam. 
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The  pretty  housemaid  put  out  a  hand  which,  although 
it  was  a  housemaid's,  was  a  very  small  one,  and  rose  to  go. 

**  I  shan't  be  weiy  long  avay,"  said  Sam. 

"  You're  always  away,"  said  Mary,  giving  her  head  the 
slightest  possible  toes  in  the  air.  "  You  no  sooner  oome, 
Mr.Welier,  than  you  go  again." 

Mr.  Weller  drew  the  household  beauty  closer  to  him, 
and  entered  upon  a  whispering  conversation,  which  had 
not  proceeded  far  when  she  turned  her  face  round  and 
condescended  to  look  at  him  again.  When  they  parted 
it  was  somehow  or  other  indispensably  necessary  for  her 
to  go  to  her  room,  and  arrange  the  cap  and  curls  before 
she  could  think  of  presenting  herself  to  her  mistress; 
which  preparatory  ceremony  she  went  off  to  perform, 
bestowing  many  nods  and  smiles  on  Sam  over  the 
banisters  as  she  tripped  up  stain. 

'*  I  shan't  be  avay  more  than  a  day— or  two.  Sir,  &t 
farthest,"  said  Sam,  when  he  had  communicated  to  Mr. 
Pickwick  the  intelligence  of  his  father's  loss. 

*'  As  long  as  may  be  necessary,  Sam,"  replied  Mr.  Pick- 
wick.   *'  xou  have  my  full  permission  to  remain." 

Sam  bowed. 

**  You  will  tell  your  father,  Sam,  that  if  I  can  be  of  any 
assistance  to  him  in  his  present  situation,  I  shall  be  most 
willing  and  ready  to  lend  him  any  aid  iii  my  power,"  said 
Mr.  Pickwick. 

"  Thankee,  Sir,"  rejoined  Sam.    "  I'll  mention  it,  Sir." 

And  with  some  expressions  of  mutual  good-vrill  and 
interest,  master  and  man  separated. 

It  was  just  seven  o'clock  when  Samuel  Weller,  alighting 
from  the  box  of  a  stage  coach  which  passed  through  Dock- 
ing, stood  within  a  few  hundred  yai^s  of  the  Marquis  of 
Granby.  It  was  a  cold,  dull  evening;  the  httle  street 
looked  dreary  and  dismal,  and  the  mahogany  countenance 
of  the  noble  and  gallant  Marquis  seemed  to  wear  a  more 
sad  and  melancholy  expi^ession  than  it  was  wont  to  do,  as 
it  swung  to  and  fro,  creaking  mournfully  in  the  wind. 
The  blinds  were  pulled  down,  and  the  shutters  partly 
closed ;  of  the  knot  of  loungers  that  usually  collected  about 
the  door,  not  one  was  to  be  seen ;  the  plaoe  was  silent  and 
desolate. 

Seeing  nobody  of  whom  he  could  ai^  aii^  preliminary 
questions,  Sam  walked  softly  in,  and  ^ancmg  round,  he 
quickly  recognised  his'parent  in  the  distance. 

The  widower  was  seated  at  a  small  round  table  in  the 
little  room  behind  the  bar,  smoking  a  pipe,  with  his  eyes 
intently  fixed  upon  the  fire.    The  funeral  had  evidently 

44 
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MEen  plac«  tli*i  day,  lor  attached  to  his  hat  which  he 
sail  retained  on  hie  head,  was  a  hat-hand  measoiing 
about  a  yard  and  a  hall  in  length,  which  hong  over  tihe 
top  ail  ol  the  chair  and  streasaed  negligently  down.  Mr. 
WeUer  was  in  a  veiy  abstzacted  and  contemplaiiTe  mood, 
for  notwithstanding  that  Sam  called  him  by  name  aeveral 
times  he  still  oon&ined  to  smoke  with  tiie  same  fixed 
aiod  qjuet  countenance,  and  was  only  roused  ultimately 
by  his  son's  placing  the  palm  ol  his  hand  on  his  shoulder. 
**  Sammy,"  said  Mil  Weller,  **  you're  yelccme." 
<«X'vQ  been  a-callin'  to  yon  hail-a^doEen  times,"  said 
8am»  hanging  his  hat  on  a  pc^,  "  but  you  didn't  hear 
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Not  Sammy,"  replied  Mrf.  Waller,  again  lookiDg 
thongl^^Uy  at  the  fire.    **  I  wos  in  a  referee,  Sammy." 

*'  Wot  about  7  "  inquired  Samr  drawing  his  chair  up  to 
tba&sB. 

^*  In  a  relerse,  Sammy,"  replied  the  elder  Kr.  WeUar 
"resardin*  her,  SamiveL"  Here  Mr.  Weller  jerkad  his 
head  in  tl^  direction  ol  I>orking  churchyard,  in  mute 
explanation  that  his  worda  relened  to  the  late  Mrs. 
Weller. 

•'  I  wos  a-thinkin',  Sammy,"  said  Mr.  Weller,  eyeing 
his  son  with  great  eamestneiv,  over  his  pipe,  as  il  to  assure 
him  that  however  eactn¥>rdinazy  and  inczedihle  the  de- 
claration might  appecur,  it  was  nevertheless  calmly  Mid 
deliberately  uttered,  *'I  wos  a-thinkin',  Sammy,  tluU 
upon  the  whole  I  wos  wery  sorry  she  was  gone." 

'*  Veil,  and  so  you  ought  to  be,"  relied  Sam. 

Mr.  Weller  nodded  his  aoqniescence  in  the  sentiment, 
and  again  lastening  his  eyes  on  the  fiie,  shrouded  himself 
in  a  cloud,  and  mused  deeply. 

'*  Those  woB  wery  sensible  observations  as,  she  made, 
Sammy  7  "  said  Mr.  Weller,  driving  the  smoke  away  with 
his  hand,  alter  a  long  silence. 

"  Wot  obswvatipns  ?  "  inquired  Sani. 

'*  Them  as  she  ms4f»  arter  sbo  wee  took  ill,"  replied  the 
old  gentleman. 

"Wot  was  they  7" 

*'  S<»nethin!  to  thifl  hsre  efieot  *  VeUer,'  she  says,  *  I'm 
afeard  I've  not  done  by  you  quite  wot  I  ought  to  have 
done;  you're  a  we)9  kind-hearted  man,  and  I  might  ha' 
made  your  home  more  oomlortalHer.  I  begin  to  see  now,' 
she  says, '  ven  it's  too  late,  tha^  il  a  .manisd 'ooman  vishea 
to  be  religious  she  should  begin  vith  disohargin'  her  dooties 
at  home^  end/  makin'  them  as  is  about  her  cheerlul  and 
hitippyi  and  that  vile  she  goes  to  dhuroh,  or  chapel,  or  wot 
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not,  at  all  proper  times,  she  shonld  be  wezy  oaraful  not  to 
con-wert  this  sort  o'  thing  into  an  excuse  for  idleness  cor 
seU-indolgence,  or  Yurse.  I  hewe  done  this,'  she  say^i 
*  and  I  Ve  vasted  time  and  substance  on  them  as  has  donA 
it  more  than  me ;  but  I  hope  ven  I'm  gone,  Veller,  that 
you'U  think  on  me  as  I  wos  afore  I  know'd  them  people, 
and  as  I  raly  wos  by  natur.'  *  Susan,'  says  I, — I  wqb 
took  up  very  short  by  this,  Samivel ;  I  yon't  deny  it,  my 
boy — *  Susan,'  I  says,  *  you've  been  a  wery  good  vife  to  me, 
altogether,  don't  say  nothin'  at  all  about  it,  keep  a  good 
heart,  my  dear,  and  you'll  live  to  see  me  punch  that  'ere 
Stiggin's  head  yet.'  She  smiled  at  this,  Samivel,"  said 
the  old  gentleman,  stifling  a  sigh  with  his  pipe,  '*  but  she 
died  arter  all  1 " 

*'VeU,"  said  Sam,  venturing  to  ofier  a  little  homely 
consolation  alter  the  lapse  of  three  or  four  minutes,  oon* 
sumed  by  the  old  gentleman  in  slowly  shaking  his  head 
from  side  to  side,  and  solemnly  smoking ;  "  veU,  gov'nov, 
ve  must  all  come  to  it,  one  day  or  another." 

**  So  we  must,  Sammy,"  said  Mr.  Weller  the  elder. 

"  There's  a  Providence  in  it  all,"  said  Sam. 

'*  O'  course  there  is,"  replied  his  father,  with  a  nod  of 
grave  approval.  "Wot  'ud  become  of  the  undertaken 
vithout  it,  Sammy  ?  " 

Lost  in  the  immense  field  of  conjecture  opened  by  this 
reflection,  the  elder  Mr.  WeUer  laid  his  pipe  on  the  taWe, 
and  stirred  the  fire  with  a  meditative  visage. 

While  the  old  gentleman  was  thus  engaged,  a  very 
buxom-looking  cook,  dressed  in  mourning,  who  had  been 
bustling  about  in  the  bar,  glided  into  the  room,  and  be- 
stowing many  smirks  of  recognition  upon  Sam,  silently 
stationed  herself  at  the  back  of  his  father's  chair,  and 
announced  her  nresence  by  a  slight.. cough,  the  which 
being  disregarded,  was  followed  by  a  louder  one. 

**  Hallo  1 "  said  the  elder  Mr.  Weller,. dropping  the  poker 
as  he  looked  round,  and  hastily  drew  his  chair  away. 
**  Wot's  the  matter  now  ?  " 

**Have  a  cup  of  tea,  there's  a  good  soul,"  replied  the 
buzom  female,  coaxingly. 

'*  I  von't,"  replied  Wr.  Weller,  in  a  somewhat  boisterous 
manner,  "I'll  see  you — "  Mr.  Weller  hastily  checked  him- 
sell,  and  added  in  a  low  tone,  "  furder  fust." 

*'  Oh,  dear,  dear ;  how  adversity  does  change  people ! " 
said  the  lady,  looking  upwards. 

"  It's  the  only  thing  'twixt  this,  and  the  doctor  as  shall 
change  my  condition,"  muttered  Mr.  Weller. 

"I  really  never  saw  a  man  so  cross,"  said  the  buxom 
female. 
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**  Never  miBd— it's  all  for  my  own  good ;  yich  is  tiie  re- 
flection vith  wich  the  penitent  schoolboy  comforted  his 
feelin's  yen  they  flogged  him,"  rejoined  the  old  gentle- 
man. 

The  baxom  female  shook  her  head  with  a  compassionate 
and  sympathising  air;  and,  appealing  to  Sam,  inquired 
whether  nis  father  really  ought  not  to  make  an  effort  to 
keep  np,  and  not  giye  way  to  that  lowness  of  spirits. 

**  X  oa  see,  Mr.  Samuel,"  said  the  buxom  female,  "  as  I 
was  telling  him  yesterday,  he  will  feel  lonely,  he  can't  ex- 
pect but  what  he  should.  Sir,  but  he  should  keep  up  a  good 
heart,  because,  dear  me,  I'm  sure  we  all  pity  his  loss,  and 
are  ready  to  do  anything  for  him ;  and  there's  no  situation 
in  life  so  bad,  Mr.  Samuel,  that  it  can't  be  mended,  which 
is  what  a  very  worthy  person  said  to  me  when  my  husband 
died.'*  Here  the  speaker,  putting  her  hand  before  her 
mouth,  coughed  again,  and  looked  affectionately  at  the 
elder  Mr.  Weller. 

"  As  I  don't  rekvire  any  o'  your  oonyersation  just  now, 
mum,  yill  you  have  the  goodness  to  re-tire?"  inquired 
Mr.  Weller,  in  a  graye  and  steady  yoice. 

"  Well,  Mr.  Weller,"  said  the  buxom  female,  "  I'm  sore 
I  only  spoke  to  you  out  of  kindness." 

"  Wery  likely,  mum,"  replied  Mr.  Weller.  "  Samiyel, 
show  the  lady  out,  and  shut  the  door  arter  her." 

This  faint  was  not  lost  upon  the  buxom  female,  for  she 
at  once  left  the  room,  and  slammed  the  door  behind  her, 
upon  which  Mr.  Weller,  senior,  falling  back  in  his  chair 
in  a  violent  perspiration,  said — 

"  Sammy,  if  I  wos  to  stop  here  ftlone  vun  veek— only  vun 
yeek,  my  boy — that  'ere  'ooman  'ud  marry  me  by  foxoe  and 
wiolence  afore  it  was  over." 

"  Wot,  is  she  so  wety  fond  on  you  ?  "  Inquired  Sam. 

"  Fond  I "  replied  lus  father,  "  I  can't  keep  her  avay 
from  me.  If  I  was  locked  up  in  a  fire-proof  chest  vith  a 
patent  Brahmin,  she'd  find  means  to  get  at  me,  Sammy." 

"Wot  a  thing  it  is  to  be  so  sought  arter  1"  observed 
Sam,  smiling. 

"  I  don't  take  no  pride  out  on  it,  Sammy,"  replied  Mr. 
Weller,  poking  the  fire  vehemently,  **  it's  a  horrid  sitiwa- 
tion.  I'm  actiwally  drove  out  o'  house  and  home  by  it. 
The  breath  was  scarcely  out  o'  your  poor  mother-in-law's 
body,  yen  vun  old  'ooman  sends  me  a  pot  o'  jam,  and 
another  a  pot  o'  jelly,  and  another  brews  a  blessed  large 
jug  o'  camomile-tea,  vich  she  brings  in  vith  her  own  hands." 
Mr.  Weller  paused  with  an  aspect  of  intense  disgust,  and, 
looking  round,  added  in  a  whisper,  *'  They  wos  all  widdexs, 
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Bammy,  all  on  'em,  'oept  the  camomile-tea  Tan,  as  wob  a 
flingle  young  lady  o'  fifty-three." 

Sam  gaye  a  comical  look  in  reply*  and  the  old  gentleman 
having  broken  an  obstinate  lump  of  coal,  with  a  counten- 
ance expressive  of  as  much  earnestness  and  malice  as  if  it 
had  been  the  head  of  one  of  the  widows  last-mentioned, 
said — 

**  In  short,  Sammy,  I  feel  that  I  ain't  safe  anyveres  but 
on  the  box." 

"  How  are  you  safer  there  than  anyveres  else  ?  "  inter- 
rupted Sam. 

*<  'Gob  a  coachman's  a  privileged  indiwidual,"  replied 
Mr.  Weller,  looking  fixedly  at  his  son.  "  'Cos  a  coaclunan 
may  do  vithout  suspicion  wot  other  men  may  not ;  'cos  a 
coachman  may  be  on  the  very  amicablest  terms  with 
ei^ty  mile  o'  females,  and  yet  nobody  think  that  he  ever 
means  to  marry  any  vun  among  *em.  And  wot  other  man 
can  say  the  same,  Sammy?  " 

'*  Yell,  there's  somethin'  in  that,"  said  Sam. 

"  If  your  gov'nor  had  been  a  coachman,"  reasoned  Mr. 
Weller,  **  do  you  s'pose  as  that  'ere  jury  'ud  ever  ha'  oon.- 
wicted  him,  s'posin'  it  possible  as  the  matter  could  ha' 
gone  to  that  ex-tremity  ?    They  dustn't  ha'  done  it." 

**  Wy  not  ?  "  said  Sam,  rather  disparagingly. 

"  Vv  not !  "  rejoined  Mr.  Weller;  "  'cos  it  "^ud  ha'  gone 
agin  their  consciences.  A  reg'lar  coachman's  a  sort  o'  con- 
nectin*  link  betvixt  singleness  and  matrimony,  and  every 
practicable  man  knows  it." 

"  Wot  you  mean,  they're  gen'ral  fav'rites,  and  nobody 
takes  adwantage  on  'em,  p'raps  ?  "  said  Sam. 

His  father  nodded. 

"How  it  ever  come  to  that  'ere  pass,"  resumed  the 
parent  Weller,  *'  I  can't  say ;  vy  it  is  that  long-stage  coach- 
men possess  such  insiniwations,  and  is  alvays  looked  op 
to — a-dored  I  may  say-^by  ev'ry  young  'ooman  in  ev'iy 
town  he  vurks  through,  I  don't  know ;  I  only  know  that 
so  it  is ;  it's  a  reg'lation  of  natur — a  dispensary,  as  your 
poor  mother-in-law  used  to  say." 

"  A  dispensation,"  said  Sam,  correcting  the  old  gentle- 
man. 

"Wery  good,  Samivel,  a  dispensation  if  you  like  it 
better."  returned  Mr.  Weller;  "J  call  it  a  dispenaary, 
and  it's  alvays  writ  up  so,  at  the  places  vere  they  gives  you 
physic  for  nothin'  in  your  own  bottles  ;  that's  all." 

With  these  words  Mr.  Weller  re-filled  and  re-lighted 
his  pipe,  and  once  more  summoning  up  a  meditative  ex- 
pression of  oountenanoe,  continued  as  follows  :^-^ 
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"  Therefore,  my  boy,  as  I  do  not  see  the  adwisabOitr  o* 
Btoppin'  here  to  he  married  vether  I  yant  to  or  not,  and  as 
at  the  same  time  I  do  not  vish  to  separate  myself  from 
tibem  interestin*  members  o'  sooie^  altogether,  I  have 
oome  to  the  determination  o'  drivin'  the  Safety,  and  pnttin' 
np  vunoe  more  at  the  Bell  Savage,  yich  is  my  nafral-bozn 
element,  Sammy." 

'*  And  wot's  to  become  o*  the  bisness?'*  inquired  Sam. 

"The  bisness,  Samivel,"  replied  the  old  gentleman, 
"  goodyill,  stoek,  and  fizters,  vill  be  sold  by  private  con- 
tact ;  and  out  o'  the  money,  two  hundred  pound,  agreeable 
to  a  rekvest  o'  your  mother-in-law's  to  me,  a  littie  afore 
■he  died,  vill  be  inwested  in  your  name  in — ^wofe  do  yon 
eall  them  things  again  ?  " 

'*  Wot  things  ?  "  inquired  Sam. 

"  Them  things  as  is  alvays  a-goin'  up  and  down  in  the 
Oity." 

'*  Omnibuses  ?  '*  suggested  Sam. 

'/Nonsense,"  replied  Mr.  Weller.  "Them  things  as  la 
alvays  a-fluotooatin*,  and  gettln'  theirselves  inwolvM  some- 
how or  another  vith  the  national  debt,  and  the  cheoquere 
Uns,  and  all  that." 

**  Oh !  the  funds,"  said  Sam. 

"Ah I"  lejoined  Mr.  WeUer,  "the  funs;  two  hnndred 
pound  o'  the  money  is  to  be  inwested  for  you,  Samivel,  in 
the  fuss;  four  and  a  half  per  cent,  reduced  counsels, 
Sammy." 

"  Wery  kind  o'  the  old  lady  to  think  o'  me,"  said  Sam, 
"and  I*m  werv  much  obligeiol  to  her." 

"  The  rest  viU  be  inwested  in  my  name,"  continued  the 
elder  Mr.  Weller ;  "  and  ven  I'm  took  off  the  road,  it'll 
come  to  you,  so  take  care  you  don't  spend  it  all  at  vnnst, 
my  boy,  and  mind  ^at  no  widder  gets  a  inklin*  o*  your 
fortun ,  or  you're  done." 

Having  delivered  this  warning,  Mr.  Weller  resnmed  his 
pipe  with  a  more  serene  countenance ;  the  disclosure  ol 
these  matters  appearing  to  have  eased  his  mind  consider- 
ably. 

"  Somebody's  a-tappin  at  the  door,"  said  Sam. 

"  Let  'em  tap,"  repUed  his  father,  with  dimity. 

Sam  acted  upon  t^e  direction :  upon  which  there  was 
another  tap,  and  another,  and  then  a  long  row  of  tape ; 
upon  which  Sam  inquired  why  the  tapper  was  not 
admitted. 

"  Hiish,"  whispered  Mr.  Weller  ^th  apprehensive  looks, 
"don't  take  no  notice  on  'em,  Sammy,  it's  van  o'  t^e 
widders,  p'r'aps*" 
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No  noMoe  being  taken  of  tlie  tapf,  the  ontoen  ViiKor, 
after  a  short  lapse,  ventared  to  open  the  door  attd  peep 
in.  It  was  no  female  head  that  was  thrust  in  at  the 
partially  opened  door,  but  the  long  black  looks  and  red 
face  of  Mr.  Stiggins.  Mr.  Weller's  pipe  fisH  horn  his 
hands. 

The  reverend  gentleman  gradually  opened  the  door  by 
almost  imperceptible  degrees,  until  the  aperture  was  just 
wide  enough  to  admit  of  the  passage  of  his  lank  body, 
when  he  glided  into  the  room  and  closed  it  after  him  wi& 
great  care  and  gentleness.  Turning  towards  Bam,  and 
raising  his  han<M  and  eyes  in  token  of  the  nnspe^eable 
sorrow  with  whi^h  he  regarded  the  calamity  that  hflid  be^ 
fallen  the  famiW,  he  eaitried  the  high -backed  chair  to  his 
old  comer  by  the  fire,  and  settinff  himself  down  on  the 
▼ery  edge  of  the  seat,  drew  forth  a  brown  pocb)t-handker- 
chief ,  and  applied  the  fll»ihe  to  his  optics. 

While  this  was  going  forward,  the  elder  Mr.  Wiffler  lat 
back  in  his  chair  with  his  eyes  wide  open,  his  hands  planted 
on  his  knees,  and  his  whole  countenance  ezpressite  of 
absorbing  and  overwhehning  astonishment.  Bam  sat 
opposite  him  in  perfect  silence,  waiting  with  eager  onriostty 
for  the  termination  of  the  scene. 

<  Mr.  Stiggins  kept  the  brown  pocket-handkerchief  before 
his  eyes  for  some  milnntes,  moaning  decently  meanwhile, 
and  then,  mastering  his  feelings  by  a  strong  effort,  put  it 
in  his  pocket  and  buttoned  it  up.  After  &is  he  stirred 
the  Are;  after  that  he  rtibbed  his  hands  and  k>oked  at 
Sam. 

"  Oh,  mjr  young  friend,"  said  Mr.  Stiggins,  breaking 
the  silence  in  a  very  low  voice,  "  here's  a  sorrowful  aflllo- 
tion." 

Bam  nodded  very  slightly. 

*«  For  the  man  of  wrath,  too  I  *'  added  Mr.  Stiggins ;  «*  it 
makes  a  vessel's  heart  bleed  1 " 

Mr.  Weller  was  overheard  by  his  son  to  murmur  Bome- 
thing  relative  to  making  a  vessel's  nose  bleed ;  but  Mr* 
Stiggins  heard  him  not. 

"  Do  yon  know,  young  man,"  whispered  Mr.  Stiggins, 
drawing  his  ohair  closer  to  Sam,  "  whetiier  she  has  IM 
Bmannel  anjrthlng  ?  " 

•*  Who's  he  ?  "  inquiied  Sam. 

*(  The  chapel,"  replied  Mr.  Stiggins ;  "  our  chapel ;  ouv 
fold,  Mr.  Samuel." 

"She  hasn't  left  the  fold  nothin',  nor  the  shephedl 
nothin',  nor  the  animals  nothin',"  said  S4m,  deetsively; 
**nor  the  dogs  neither." 
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Mr.  Stiggina  looked  slyly  at  Sam,  glanced  at  the  old 
gentleman,  who  was  sitting  with  his  eyes  closed,  as  if 
asleep ;  and  drawing  his  chair  still  nearer,  said, 

"  Nothing  for  me,  Mr.  Samuel  ?  " 

Sam  shook  his  head. 

"  I  think  there's  something,"  said  Stiggins,  turning  as 
pale  as  he  ooold  tarn<  "  Oonsider,  Mr*  Samuel ;  no  little 
token?" 

"  Not  BO  much  as  the  yurth  o'  that  'ere  old  umbexella 
o'  youm,"  replied  Sam. 

*'  Perhaps,"  said  Mr.  Stiggins,  hesitatingly,  after  a  few 
moments'  deep  thought,  "  perhaps  she  recommended  me 
to  the  care  of  the  man  oif  wrath,  Mr.  Samuel  ?  " 

"I  think  that's  wery  likely,  from  what  he  said,"  re- 
joined Sam ;  "  hewos  a-speakin'  about  you,  jist  now." 

"Was  he,  though?"  exclaimed  Stiggins,  brightening 
up.  "Ahl  He's  changed,  I  daresay.  We  might  live 
yery  comfortably  together  now,  Mr.  Samuel,  eh?  I  conld 
take  care  of  his  property  when  you  are  away — good  care, 
you  see." 

Heaving  a  long-drawn  sigh,  Mr.  Stiggins  paused  for  a 
response.  Sam  nodded,  and  Mr.  Weller,  the  elder,  gave 
vent  to  an  extraordinary  sound,  which,  being  neither  a 
groan,  nor  a  grunt,  nor  a  i^asp,  nor  a  growl,  seemed  to 
partake  in  some  degree  of  the  character  of  all  four. 

Mr.  Stiggins,  encouraged  by  this  sound,  which  he  under- 
stood to  betoken  remorse  or  repentance,  looked  about  him, 
rubbed  his  hands,  wept,  smiled,  wept  again,  and  then, 
walking  softly  across  the  room  to  a  well-remembered 
shelf  in  one  comer,  took  down  a  tumbler,  and,  with  great 
deliberation,  put  four  lumps  of  sugar  in  ii  Having  got 
thus  far,  he  looked  about  him  again  and  sighed  grievously ; 
with  that  he  walked  softly  into  the  bar,  and  presently  re- 
turning with  the  tumbler  half-full  of  pine-apple  rum, 
advanced  to  the  kettle  which  was  singing  gaUy  on  the 
hob,  mixed  his  gxog,  stirred  it,  sipped  it,  sat  down,  and, 
taking  along  and  hearty  pull  at  the  rum  and  water,  stopped 
for  breath. 

The  elder  Mr.  Weller,  who  still  continued  to  make 
various  strange  and  uncouth  attempts  to  appear  asleep, 
offered  not  a  single  word  during  these  proceedings,  but 
when  Mr.  Stiggins  stopped  for  breath,  he  darted  upon 
him,  and  snatcJbdng  the  tumbler  from  his  hand,  threw  the 
remainder  of  the  rum  and  water  in  his  face,  and  the  glass 
itself  into  the  grate.  Then,  seizing  the  reverend  gentle- 
man firmly  by  the  collar,  he  suddenly  fell  to  kicldng  him 
most  furiously,  accompanying  every  application  of  mis  top- 
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boot  to  Mr.  Sfeiggmt'B  person  with  Bondxy  violent  and  in- 
coherent anathemas  upon  his  limbs,  eyes,  and  body. 

*' Sammy,"  said  Mr.  Weller,  "put  my  hat  on  tight  for 
me." 

Sam  dutifully  adjusted  the  hat  with  the  long  hatband 
more  firmly  on  his  father's  head,  and  the  old  gentleman, 
resuming  his  kicking  with  greater  agility  than  before, 
tumbled  with  Mr.  Stiggins  through  the  bax ,  and  through 
the  passage,  out  at  the  front  door,  and  so  into  the  street ; 
— the  kicking  continuing  the  whole  way,  and  increasing 
in  vehemence,  rather  than  diminishing,  every  time  the 
top-boot  was  lifted  up. 

It  was  a  beautiful  and  exhilarating  sight  to  see  the  red- 
nosed  man  writhing  in  Mr.  Weller's  grasp,  and  his  whole 
frame  quivering  with  anguish  as  kick  followed  kick  in 
rapid  succession ;  it  was  a  still  more  exciting  spectacle  to 
behold  Mr.  Weller,  after  a  powerful  strugsle,  immersing 
Mr.  Stiggins's  head  in  a  horse-trough  full  of  water,  and 
holding  it  there,  till  he  was  all  but  suffocated. 

"  There,"  said  Mr.  Weller,  throwing  all  his  energy  into 
one  most  complicated  kick,  as  he  at  length  permitted  Mr. 
Stiggins  to  withdraw  his  head  from  the  trough,  "  send  any 
yun  o'  them  lazy  shepherds  here,  and  I'll  pound  him  to  a 
jelly  first,  and  drownd  him  artervards.  Sammy,  help  me 
in,  and  fill  me  a  small  glass  of  brandy.  I'm  out  o'  breath, 
my  boy." 

CHAPTER  lill 

COMPRISING  THE  PINAL  EXIT  OP  MR.  JINGLE  AND 
JOB  TROTTER ;  WITH  A  GREAT  MORNING  OF  BUSI- 
NESS IN  GRAY'S  INN  SQUARE.  CONCLCJDING  WITH 
A  DOUBLE  KNOCK  AT  MR.  PERKER'S  DOOR 

WHEN  Arabella,  after  some  gentle  preparation,  and 
many  assurances  that  there  was  not  the  least  oc- 
casion for  being  low-spirited,  was  at  length  made  acquainted 
by  Mr.  Pickwick  with  the  unsatisfactory  result  of  his  visit 
to  Birmingham,  she  burst  into  tears,  and  sobbing  aloud, 
lamented  in  moving  terms  that  she  should  have  been  the 
unhappy  cause  of  any  estrangement  between  a  father  and 
hie  son. 

"  My  dear  girl,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  kindly,  "  It  is  no 
fault  of  yours.  It  was  impossible  to  foresee  that  the  old 
gentleman  would  be  so  strongly  prepossessed  against  his 
son's  maitiage,  you  know.  I  am  sure,"  added  Mr.  Pick- 
wick, glancing  at  her  pretty  face,  *'  he  can  have  very  little 
idea  of  the  pleasure  he  denies  himself." 
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'*  Oh,  my  dear  Mr.  Piekwiek,'*  said  Arabella,  '*  what 
shall  we  do,  if  he  oontintieB  to  be  angry  with  as  ?  *' 

"  Why,  wait  patiently,  my  dear,  until  he  thinks  better 
of  it,"  replied  Mr.  Pickwick,  cheerfully. 

"But  dear  Mr.  Pickwick,  what  is  to  become  of  Na- 
thaniel if  his  father  withdraws  his  assistance?"  urged 
Arabella. 

"In  that  case,  my  love,"  rejoined  Mr.  Pickwick,  "I 
will  venture  to  prophesy  that  he  will  find  some  other 
friend  who  will  not  be  backward  in  helping  him  to  start 
in  the  world." 

The  significance  of  this  reply  was  not  so  well  disguised 
by  Mr.  Pickwick  but  that  Arabella  understood  it.  So, 
throwing  her  arms  round  his  neck,  and  kissing  him 
affectionately,  she  sobbed  louder  than  before. 

"  Gome,  come,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  taking  htfr  hand, 
'*  we  will  wait  here  a  few  days  longer,  and  see  whetiMV 
he  writes  or  takes  any  other  notice  of  your  husband's 
communication.  If  not,  I  hate  thought  of  half-a-dosen 
plans,  any  one  of  which  would  make  you  happy  at  once. 
There,  my  dear — there." 

With  iheae  words,  Mr.  Pickwick  gently  pressed  Ara- 
bella's hand,  and  bade  her  dry  her  eyes,  and  not  distress 
her  husband.  Upon  which,  Arabella,  who  was  one  of  the 
best  little  creatures  alive,  put  her  handkerchief  in  her 
reticule,  and  by  the  time  Mr.  Winkle  joined  them, 
exhibited  in  full  lustre  the  same  beaming  smiles  and 
sparkling  eyes  that  had  originally  captivated  him. 

"This  is  a  distressing  predicament  for  these  young 
people,"  thought  Mr.  Pickwick,  as  he  dressed  himsefi 
next  mominff.  "  1*11  walk  up  to  Peiicer's,  and  consult 
him  about  the  matter." 

As  Mr.  Pickwick  was  further  prompted  to  betake  him- 
self to  Gray's  Inn  Square  by  an  anxious  desire  to  come  to 
a  pecuniary  settlement  with  the  kind-hearted  little  altomey 
without  further  delay,  he  made  a  hurried  breakfast,  and 
executed  his  intention  so  speedily  that  ten  o'clock  had  not 
struck  when  he  reached  Gray's  Inn. 

It  still  wanted  ten  minutes  to  the  hour  when  he  had 
ascended  the  staircase  on  whieh  Porker's  chambers  were. 
The  clerks  had  not  arrived  yet,  and  he  beguiled  the  time 
by  looking  out  of  the  staircase  window. 

The  healthv  light  of  a  fine  October  morning  made  even 
the  dingy  old  houses  brighten  up  a  little :  some  of  the 
dusty  windows  actually  looking  almost  cheerful  as  the 
sun's  rays  gleamed  upon  them.  Clerk  after  clerk  hastened 
into  the  square  by  one  or  other  of  the  entrances,  and 
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lookiog  up  at  the  Hall  olook,  aooderated  or  deoraaaed  his 
rate  of  walking  acoording  to  the  time  at  which  his  office 
hours  nominaUy  commenced ;  the  half-past  nine  o'clock 
people  suddenly  heooming  yery  hrisk,  and  the  ten  o'clock 
gentlemen  falling  into  a  pace  of  most  aristociatic  slowness. 
The  clock  struck  ten,  and  clerks  poured  in  faster  than 
ever,  each  one  in  a  greater  perspiration  than  his  prede- 
cessor. The  noise  of  unlocking  and  opening  doors  echoed 
and  re-echoed  on  every  side,  heads  appeared  as  if  hy 
magic  in  every  window,  the  porters  took  up  their  stations 
for  the  day,  the  slipshod  laundresses  hurried  off,  the  post- 
man ran  nrom  house  to  house,  and  the  whole  legal  hive 
was  in  a  hustle. 

"  You're  early,  Mr.  Pickwick,"  said  a  voice  hehind  him. 

"Ah,  Mr.  liowten,"  replied  that  gentleman,  looking 
round,  and  recognising  his  old  ^acquaintance. 

'*  Precious  warm  widkictf,  isn't  it  ?  "  said  Lowten,  draw- 
ing a  Bramah  key  from  his  pocket,  with  a  small  plug 
therein,  to  keep  the  dust  out. 

'*  You  appear  to  feel  it  so,"  rejoined  Mr.  Pickwicki  smil- 
ing at  the  clerk,  who  was  literally  red  hot. 

"  I've  come  alons,  rather,  I  can  tell  you,'*  replied  Lowten. 
'*  It  went  the  half -hour  as  I  came  through  the  Polygon. 
I'm  here  before  him,  though,  so  I  don't  mind." 

Oomforting  himself  with  this  reflection,  Mr.  Lowten 
extracted  the  plug  from  the  door-key ;  having  opened  the 
door,  replugged  and  repocketed  his  Bramah,  and  picked 
up  the  letters  which  the  postmcm  had  dropped  through 
the  box,  he  ushered  Mr.  Pickwick  into  the  office.  Here, 
in  the  twinklinff  of  an  eye,  he  divested  himself  of  his  coat, 
put  on  a  threadoare  garment,  which  he  took  out  of  a  desk, 
hung  up  his  hat,  pulled  forth  a  few  sheets  of  cartridge 
and  blotting-paper  in  alternate  layers,  and  sticking  a  pen 
hehind  his  ear,  rubbed  his  hands  with  an  air  oi  great 
satisfaction. 

"There  yon  see,  Mr.  Pickwick,"  he  said,  "now  Pm 
complete.  I've  got  my  office  coat  on,  and  my  pad  out, 
and  let  him  come  as  soon  as  he  likes.  You  have'nt  got 
a  pinch  of  snnff  about  yon,  have  you  ?  " 

••  No,  I  have  not,"  replied  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"I'm  sorry  for  it,"  said  Lowten.  "Never  mind— I'll 
run  out  presently,  and  get  a  bottle  of  soda.  Don't  I  look 
rather  queer  about  the  eyes,  Mr.  Pickwick  ?  " 

The  individual  appealed  to  surveyed  Mr.  Lowten*s  eyes 
from  a  distance,  and  expressed  his  opinion  that  no  unusual 
queemess  was  perceptible  in  those  features. 

"I'm  glad  of  it,"  said  Lowten.    "We  were  keeping  it 
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up  pretty  tolerably  at  the  Stump  last  night,  and  I*m  rather 
out  of  sorts  this  morning. — Porker's  been  about  that  busi- 
ness of  yours,  by-the-bye." 

**What  business?"  inquired  Mr.  Pickwick— " Mrs. 
Bardell's  costs  ?  " 

"No,  I  don't  mean  that,"  replied  Lowten.  "About 
getting  that  oustomer  that  we  paid  the  ten  shillings  in 
the  pound  to  the  bill  discounter  for,  on  your  account — to 
get  him  out  of  the  Fleet,  you  know — about  getting  him 
to  Demerara." 

"Oh,  Mr.  Jingle,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  hastUy.  "Yes, 
Well  ?  " 

"Well,  it's  all  arranged,"  said  Lowten,  mending  his 
pen;  "  The  agent  at  Liverpool  said  he  had  been  obliged 
to  you  many  times  when  you  were  in  business,  and  he 
would  be  gla^  to  take  him  on  your  recommendation." 

"  That's  weU,"  said  Mr.  Hckwick.  "  I  am  delighted  to 
hear  it." 

"  But  I  say,"  resumed  Lowten,  scraping  the  back  of  the 
pen  preparatory  to  making  a  fresh  split,  "what  a  soft 
chap  that  other  is  1 " 

"Which  other?" 

"  Why,  that  servant,  or  friend,  or  whatever  he  is — yoa 
know;  Trotter." 

"  Ah  1 "  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  with  a  smile.  "  I  always 
thought  him  the  very  reverse." 

"  WeU,  and  so  did  I,  from  what  little  I  saw  of  him," 
replied  Lowten,  "  it  only  shows  how  one  may  be  deceived. 
What  do  you  think  of  his  going  to  Demerara,  too  ?  " 

"  What  1 — and  giving  up  what  was  offered  him  here  I " 
exclaimed  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"  Treating  Perker's  ofier  of  eighteen  bob  a  week,  and 
a  rise  if  he  behaved  himself,  like  dirt,"  replied  Lowten. 
"  He  said  he  must  go  along  with  the  other  one,  and  so 
they  persuaded  Perker  to  write  again,  and  they've  got  him 
something  on  the  same  estate ;  not  near  so  good,  Perker 
says,  as  a  convict  would  get  in  New  South  Wales,  if  he 
appeared  at  his  trial  in  a  new  suit  of  clothes." 

"Foolish  fellow,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  with  glistening 
eyes.     "  Foolish  fellow." 

"  Oh,  it's  worse  than  foolish ;  it's  downright  sneaking, 
you  know,"  replied  Lowten,  nibbing  the  pen  with  a  con- 
temptuous face.  "  He  says  that  he's  the  only  friend  he 
ever  had,  and  he's  attached  to  him,  and  all  that.  Friend- 
ship's a  very  good  thing  in  its  way ;  we  are  all  very  friendly 
and  comfortable  at  the  Stump,  for  instance,  over  our  grog, 
where  every  man  pays  for  himself,  but  damn  hurting  your- 
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self  for  anybody  tiaet  you  know  I  No  man  should  have 
more  than  two  attachments — ^the  first,  to  number  one, 
and  the  second  to  the  ladies ;  that's  what  I  say — ha  1  ha  I " 
Mr.  Lowten  concluded  with  a  loud  laugh,  hall  in  jocular- 
ity, and  half  in  derision,  which  was  prematurely  cut  short 
by  the  sound  of  Perker's  footsteps  on  the  stairs,  at  the  yeiy 
first  approach  of  which  he  vaulted  on  his  stool  with  an 
agility  most  remarkable,  and  wrote  intensely. 

The  greeting  between  Mr.  Pickwick  and  his  professional 
adviser  was  warm  and  cordial;  the  client  was  scarcely 
ensconced  in  the  attorney's  arm-chair,  however,  when  a 
knock  was  heard  at  the  door,  and  a  voice  inquired  whether 
Mr.  Perker  was  within. 

**Harkr'  said  Perker,  "that's  one  of  our  vagabond 
friends — Jingle  himself,  my  dear  Sir.    Will  yon  see  him  ?  " 

**  What  do  yon  think  ?  "  inquired  Mr.  Pickwick,  hesita- 
ting. 

"  Yes,  I  think  ^ou  had  better.  Here,  you  Sir,  whaft 
your  name,  walk  m,  will  you  ?  " 

In  compliance  with  this  unceremonious  invitation. 
Jingle  and  Job  walked  into  the  room,  but,  seeing  Mr. 
Pickwick,  stopped  short  in  some  confusion. 

"  Well,"  said  Perker,  "  don't  you  know  that  gentleman?" 

'^Good  reason  to,"  replied  Jingle,  stepping  forward. 
**Mr.  Pickwick  —  deepest  obligations — life  preserver— 
made  a  man  of  me — ^you  shall  never  repent  it.  Sir." 

**  I  am  happy  to  hear  you  say  so,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 
"  You  look  much  better." 

"  Thanks  to  vou.  Sir—great  change-^Majesty's  Fleet- 
unwholesome  place — very,"  said  Jingle,  shaking  his  head. 
He  was  decently  and  cleanly  dressed,  and  so  was  Job,  who 
stood  bolt  upright  behind  him,  staring  at  Mr.  PiclnHck 
with  a  visafle  of  iron. 

•*  Whendo  they  go  to  Liverpool?"  inquired  Mr.  Piok- 
vrick,  half  aside  to  Perker. 

"  This  evening.  Sir,  at  seven  o'clock,"  said  Job,  taking 
one  step  forward.  *'  By  the  heavy  coach  from  the  city, 
Sir." 

*'  Are  your  places  takeo  7  " 

"  They  are.  Sir,"  replied  Job. 

**  You  have  fully  made  up  your  mind  to  go  ?  " 

"  I  have,  Sir,"  answered  Job. 

**  With  reoard  to  such  an  outfit  as  was  indispensable  for 
Jingle,"  said  Perker,  addressing  Mr.  Pickwick  aloud,  **  I 
have  taken  upon  myself  to  make  an  arrangement  for  the 
deduction  of  a  small  sum  from  his  quarterly  salary,  which, 
being  made  for  only  one  year,  and  regularly  remitted,  will 
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Srovide  for  tbAt,  expense.    I  entirely  disi^piove  of  jooz 
oing  Anytfaing  for  him,  my  dear  Sir,  which  is  not  depend- 
ent on  his  own  exertions  and  good  conduct." 

**  C3ertainly/'  interposed  Jingle,  with  great  fiimneas. 
'*  Clear  head — man  oi  the  world— quite  righi— perfectly." 

'*  By  compounding  with  his  creditor,  releasing  his  clothes 
from  the  pawnbroker's,  relieving  him  in  prison,  and  pay- 
ing for  his  passage,"  continued  Perker,  without  noticing 
Jingle's  observation,  "you  have  already  lost  upwards  of 
fifty  pounds." 

"  Not  lost,"  said  Jingle,  hastily.  <«  Pay  it  all— stick  to 
business — cash  up— every  farthing.  Yellow  fever,  perhaps 
— can't  help  that — if  not — "  Here  Kr.  Jingla  paused,  and 
striking  the  crown  of  his  hat  with  great  violence,  passed 
his  hand  over  his  eyes,  and  sat  down. 

*'  He  means  to  say,"  said  Job,  advancing  a  few  paces, 
"  that  if  he  is  not  carried  ofi  by  the  fever,  he  will  pay  the 
mcgaey  back  again.  If  he  lives,  he  will,  Mr.  Pickwick.  I 
will  see  it  done.  I  know  he  will,  Sir,"  said  Job,  with 
g;reat  energy.    "  I  could  undertake,  to  swear  it." 

'*Well,  well,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  who  had  been  be- 
stowing a  score  or  two  of  frowns  upon  Perker,  to  stop  hifl 
summary  of  benefits  conferred,  which  the  little  attorney 
obstinately  disregarded,  *'  you  must  be  careful  not  to  play 
any  more  desperate  cricket  matches,  Mr.  Jingle,  or  to 
renew  your  acquaintance  with  Sir  Thomas  Blaso,  and  I 
have  little  doubt  of  your  preserving  your  health." 

Mr.  Jingle  smiled  at  this  sally,  but  looked  rather  foolish 
notwithstanding;  so  Mr.  Pickwick  changed  the  subject  by 
saying, 

**  You  don't  happen  to  know,  do  you,  what  has  baoomA 
of  another  friend  of  yours — a  more  humble  one,  wh<»n  I 
saw  at  Rochester  ?  " 

**  Dismal  Jemmy  ?  '*  inquired  Jingle. 

"  Yes." 

Jingle  shook  his  head. 

**  Clever  rascal— queer  fellow,  hoaxing  gezdua— -Job's 
brother." 

"Job's  brother  1"  exclaimed  Mr.  Pickwick.  **Well, 
now  I  look  at  him  closely,  there  is  a  likeness." 

"  We  were  always  considered  like  each  other.  Sir,"  said 
Job,  with  a  cunning  look  just  lurking  in  the  comers  of  his 
eyes,  "  only  I  was  really  of  a  serious  nature,  and  he  never 
was.  He  emigrated  to  America,  Sir,  in  consequence  of 
being  too  much  sought  after  here^  to  be  comfortiUAe ;  a^ 
has  never  been  hea^  of  since." 

**  That  accounts  for  my  not.  having  received  the  *page 
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from  the  romance  of  reel  life,'  whioh  he  promised  me  one 
morning  when  he  appealed  to  be  contemplating  euioide  on 
Booheater  Bridge,  I  suppoee,"  aald  Mr.  I^ckwiok,  smiling. 
"I need  not  inquire  whether  his  dismal  behaviour  was 
natural  or  assumed." 

'*He  oonld  assume  anything,  Sir,"  said  Job.  ^^You 
may  consider  yourself  very  fortunate  in  having  escaped 
him  so  easily.  On  intimate  terms  he  would  have  been 
even  m  more  dangerous  aoquaintanoe  than — "  Job  looked 
at  Jingle,  hesitated,  and  finally  added,  "than — than — 
myself  even." 

"  A  hopeful  family  yours,  Mr.  Trotter,"  said  Pecker, 
sealing  a  letter  which  he  had  Juet  finished  writing. 

"  Yes,  Sir."  replied  Job.    "  Very  much  so." 

*'  WeU,"  said  the  little  man,  laughing ;  "  I  hope  you  are 
going  to  disgrace  it.  Deliver  this  letter  to  the  agent  when 
you  reach  Liverpool,  and  let  me  advise  you,  gentlemen, 
not  to  be  too  knowing  in  the  West  Indies.  If  you  throw 
away  this  chance,  you  will  both  richly  deserve  to  be  hanged, 
as  I  sincerely  trust  you  will  be.  AAd  now  you  had  better 
leave  Mr.  Piokwick  and  me  alone,  for  we  have  other 
niiatters  to  talk  over,  and  time  is  precious."  As  Perker 
said  this,  he  looked  towards  the  door  with  an  evident 
desire  to  render  the  leave-taking  as  hcief  as  possible. 

It  was  brief  enough  on  Mr.  Jingle'a  part.  He  thanked 
the  little  attorney  in  a  few  hurried  words  for  the  kindness 
and  promptitude  with  which  he  had  rendered  his  assist- 
ance, and,  turning  to  his  bene^tor,  stood  lor  a  few  seconds 
as  if  irresolute  what  to  say  or  how  to  act.  Job  Trotter 
relieved  his  perplexity,  for,  with  a  humble  grateful  bow 
to  Mr.  Pickwick,  he  took  his  fxftend  gently,  by  the  aom, 
and  led  him  away. 

"A  worthy  couple,"  said  Perker,  as,  the  door  dosed 
behind  them. 

*'  I  hope  they  may  become  ao,"  replied  Mr.  Pickwick. 
**  What  do  you  think  ?  Is  there  any  ohanee  of  their  par- 
manecit  reformation  ?  " 

Perker  shrugged  his  shoiildera  doubtfully,  but  observing 
Mr.  Piokwiok's  anxious  and  disappointed  look,  rejoined — 

"  Of  course  there  is  »  chanioe«  I  hope  it  may  poove  1^ 
good  one.  They  are  unquestion»bly  penitout  now ;  but 
then  you  know,  they  have  the  recollection  of  very  reoenit 
sufiEering  fresh  upon  them.  What  they  may  become  when 
that  fades  away,  is  a  problem  that  neither  yon  nor  I  can 
solve.  However,  my  dear  Sir,"  added  Perker,  laying  has 
hand  on  Mr.  Pickwick's  shoulder,  "  your  object  is  equally 
honouvable,  whatever  the  result  is.    Whether  that  species. 
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of  benevolenw  which  is  so  veiy  cautious  and  long-sighied 
that  it  is  seldom  exercised  at  aol,  lest  its  owner  should  be 
imposed  upon,  and  so  wounded  in  his  self-love,  be  real 
charity,  or  a  worldly  counterfeit,  I  leave  to  wiser  heads 
than  mine  to  determine.  But  if  those  two  fellows  were  to 
commit  a  burglary  to-morrow,  my  opinion  of  this  action 
would  be  equally  high." 

With  these  remarks,  which  were  delivered  in  a  much 
more  animated  and  earnest  manner  than  is  usual  in 
legal  gentlemen,  Perker  drew  his  chair  to  his  desk,  and 
Ustened  to  Mr.  Pickwick's  recital  of  old  Mr.  Winkle's 
obstinacy. 

'*  Give  him  a  week/'  said  Perker,  nodding  his  head 
prophetically. 

"  Do  you  think  he  will  come  round  ? "  inquired  Mr. 
Pickwick. 

**  I  think  he  will,'*  rejoined  Perker.  *'  If  not,  we  must 
try  the  young  lady's  persuasion ;  and  that  is  what  any- 
body but  you  would  have  done  at  first." 

Mr.  Perker  was  taking  a  pinch  of  snufi  with  various 
grotesque  contractions  of  countenance ,  eulogistic  of  the 
persuasive  powers  appertaining  unto  young  ladies,  when 
the  murmur  of  inquiry  and  answer  was  heaxd  in  the  outer 
office,  and  Lowten  tapped  at  the  door. 

"  Gome  in,"  cried  the  little  man. 

The  clerk  came  in,  and  shut  the  door  after  him  with 
great  mysterv. 

"  What's  the  matter  ?  "  inquired  Perker. 

"  You're  wanted.  Sir." 

"Who  wants  me?" 

Lowten  looked  at  Mr.  Pickwick  and  coughed. 

**  Who  wants  me  ?    Gan't  you  speak,  Mr.  Lowten  ? 

"Why,  Sir,"  replied  Lowten,  "it's  Mr.  Dodson;  and 
Mr.  Fogg  is  with  him." 

"  Bless  my  life  I "  said  the  little  man,  looking  at  his 
watch,  **  I  appointed  them  to  be  here  at  half-past  eleven 
to  setUe  that  matter  of  yours,  Pickwick.  I  gave  them  aa 
undertaking  on  which  they  sent  down  your  discharge; 
it's  very  awkward,  my  dear  Sir;  what  will  you  do? 
Would  you  like  to  step  into  the  next  room  ?  " 

The  next  room  being  the  identical  room  in  which 
Messrs.  Dodson  and  Fogg  were,  Mr.  Pickwick  replied 
that  he  would  remain  where  he  was,  the  more  especially 
as  Messrs.  Dodson  and  Fogg  ought  to  be  ashamed  to  loojc 
him  in  the  face,  instead  of  nis  being  ashamed  to  see  them  ; 
which  latter  circumstance  he  begged  Mr.  Perker  to  note, 
with  a  glowing  countenance  and  many  marks  of  indigna- 
tion. 
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«*  Very  well,  my  dear  Sir,  very  well,"  replied  Perker, 
"  I  can  only  say,  tliat  if  you  expect  either  Dodson  or  Pogg 
to  exhibit  any  symptom  of  shame  or  confusion  at  haying 
to  look  you,  or  anybody  else,  in  the  face,  you  are  the 
most  sanguine  man  in  your  expectations  that  I  ever  met 
with.    Show  them  in,  Mr.  Lowten." 

Mr.  Lowten  disappeared  with  a  grin,  "and  immediately 
returned  ushering  in  the  firm,  in  due  order  of  precedence 
— Dodson  first,  and  Fogg  afterwards. 

"You  have  seen  Mr  Pickwick,  I  believe?"  said  Perker 
to  Dodson,  inclining  his  pen  in  the  direction  where  that 
gentleman  was  seated. 

"How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Pickwick?"  said  Dodson  in  a 
loud  voice. 

"  Dear  me,"  cried  Fogg,  "  how  do  yon  do,  Mr.  Pickwick? 
I  hope  you  are  well,  Sir.  I  thought  I  knew  the  face,"  said 
Fo^g,  drawing  up  a  chair,  and  looking  round  him  with  a 
smile. 

Mr.  Pickwick  bent  his  head  very  slightly  in  answer 
to  these  salutations,  and,  seeing  Fogg  pull  a  bundle  of 
papers  from  his  coat -pocket,  rose  and  walked  to  the 
window. 

"There*s  no  occasion  for  Mr.  Pickwick  to  move,  Mr« 
Perker,"  said  Fogg,  untying  the  red  tape  which  encircled 
the  little  bundle,  and  smUing  again,  more  sweety  than 
before.  "  Mr.  Pickwick  is  pret^  well  acquainted  with 
these  proceedings,  there  are  no  secrets  between  us,  I 
think.    He !  hel  he  I  " 

"  Not  many,  I  think,"  said  Dodson.  *'  Ha  r  ha  I  ha  I " 
Then  both  the  partners  laughed  together— pleasantly  and 
cheerfully,  as  men  who  are  going  to  receive  money  often 
do, 

"  We  shall  make  Mr.  Pickwick  pay  for  peeping,"  said 
Fogg  with  considerable  native  humour,  as  he  unfolded  his 
papers.  "  The  amount  of  the  taxed  costs  is  one  hundred 
and  thirty-three,  six  and  fourpence,  Mr.  Perker." 

There  was  a  great  comparing  of  papers  and  turning  over 
of  leaves  by  Fogg  and  Perker  after  this  statement  of  profit 
and  loss,  during  which  Dodson  said  in  an  affable  manner 
to  Mr.  Pickwick — 

"  I  don't  think  you  are  looking  quite  so  stout  as  when  I 
liad  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  last,  Mr.  Pickwick." 

"  Possibly  not.  Sir,"  replied  Mr.  Pickwick,  who  had  been 

flashing  forth  looks  of  fierce  indignation  without  ]^roduo- 

ing  the  smallest  effect  on  either  of  the  sharp  practitioners ; 

"  I  believe  I  am  not.  Sir.    I  have  been  persecuted  and 

Annoyed  by  scoundrels  of  late,  Sir." 

45 
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Perker  ooaglied  violently,  and  asked  ICr.  Piokwiok 
whether  he  wouldn't  like  to  look  at  the  morning  paper,  to 
which  inquiry  Mr.  Pickwick  returned  a  most  decided 
negative. 

"  True,'*  said  Dodson,  *'  I  dare  say  you  have  been  annoyed 
in  the  Fleet ;  there  are  some  odd  gentr]^  there.  Where- 
abouts were  your  apartments,  Mr.  Pickwick  ?  " 

«  My  one  room/'  replied  that  much-injured  gentleman, 
"  was  on  the  Coffee  Boom  flight." 

"  Oh,  indeed  1  '*  said  Dodson.  '*  I  believe  that  is  a  very 
pleasant  part  of  the  establishment." 

"  Very,"  replied  Mr.  Pickwick,  drily. 

There  was  a  coolness  about  all  this,  which  to  a  gentle- 
man of  an  excitable  temperament  had,  under  the  circum- 
stances, rather  an  exasperating  tendency.  Mr.  Pickwick 
restrained  his  wrath  by  gigantic  efforts,  but  when  Perker 
wrote  a  cheque  for  the  whole  amount,  and  Fogg  deposited 
it  in  a  small  pocket-book,  with  a  triumphant  smile  playing 
over  his  pimply  features,  which  communicated  itself  like- 
wise to  the  stem  countenance  of  Dodson,  he  felt  the  blood 
in  his  cheeks  tingling  with  indignation. 

'*Now,  Mr.  Dodson,"  said  Fogg,  putting  up  the  pocket- 
book  and  dxawing  on  his  gloves,  "  I  am  at  your  service." 

**  Very  good,"  said  Dodson,  rising,  "  I  am  quite  ready." 

**  I  am  very  happy,"  said  Fogg,  softened  by  the  cheque, 
"to  have  had  the  pleasure  of  making  Mr.  Pickwick*s 
acquaintance.  I  hope  you  don't  think  quite  so  badly  of 
us,  Mr.  Pickwick,  as  when  we  first  had  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  you." 

"  I  hope  not,"  said  Dodson,  with  the  high  tone  of  calum- 
niated virtue.  "Mr.  Pickwick  now  knows  us  better,  I 
trust ;  whatever  your  opinion  of  gentlemen  of  our  profes- 
sion may  be,  I  beg  to  assure  you,  Sir,  that  I  bear  no  ill- 
will  or  vindictive  feeling  towards  you  for  the  sentiments 
you  thought  proper  to  express  in  our  office  in  Freeman*s 
Court,  ComhUl,  on  the  occasion  to  which  my  partner  has 
referred." 

"  Oh,  no,  no ;  nor  I,"  said  Fogg,  in  a  most  foigiving 
manner. 

**  Our  conduct,  Sir,"  said  Dodson,  *'  will  speak  for  itself, 
and  justify  itsdf  I  hope,  upon  every  occasion.  We  have 
been  in  the  profession  some  years,  Mr.  Pickwick,  and  have 
baen  honoured  with  the  oonfidence  of  many  excellent 
dienta.    I  wish  you  good-morning,  Sir." 

"Good-morning,  Mr.  Pickwick,"  said  Fogg;  and  so 
saying  he  put  his  umbrella  under  his  anh,  arew  off  his 
right  glove,  and  extended  the  hand  of  reconciliation  to 
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that  most  indignant  gentleman,  who  thereupon  thrust  his 
hands  beneath  his  coat  tails,  and  eyed  the  attorney  with 
looks  of  scornful  amazement. 

"  Lowten  I "  cried  Perker  at  this  moment.  **  Open  the 
door." 

*«Wait  one  instant,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  "Perker,  I 
toill  speak.'* 

<(  My  dear  Sir,  pray  let  the  matter  rest  where  it  is,"  said 
the  little  attorney,  who  had  been  in  a  state  of  nervous 
apprehension  during  the  whole  interview;  "Mr.  Pick- 
wick, I  beg — " 

"  I  will  not  be  put  down.  Sir,"  replied  Mr.  Pickwick, 
hastily.  "  Mr.  Dodson,  you  have  addressed  some  remarks 
to  me." 

Dodson  turned  round,  bent  his  head  meekly,  and  smiled. 

"  Some  remarks  to  me,"  repeated  Mr.  Picliwick,  almost 
breathless,  "  and  your  partner  has  tendered  me  his  hand, 
and  you  have  both  assumed  a  tone  of  forgiveness  and  high- 
mindedness,  which  is  an  extent  of  impudence  that  I  was 
not  prepared  for,  even  in  you." 

"  What,  Sir  t "  exclaimed  Dodson. 

**  What,  Sir!  "  reiterated  Fogg. 

"Do  you  know  that  I  have  oeen  the  victim  of  your 
plots  and  conspiracies?"  continued  Mr.  Pickwick.  "Do 
you  know  that  I  am  the  man  whom  you  have  been  im- 
prisoning and  robbing  ?  Do  you  know  that  you  were  the 
attorneys  for  the  plaiotifi  in  Bardell  and  Pickwick  ?  " 

"  Yes,  Sir,  we  do  know  it,  "  replied  Dodson. 

"  Of  course  we  know  it.  Sir,"  rejoined  Fogg,  slapping 
his  pocket— perhaps  by  accident. 

"  I  see  that  you  recollect  it  with  satisfaction,"  said  Mr. 
Pickwick,  attempting  to  call  up  a  sneer  for  the  first  time 
in  his  life,  and  failing  most  signally  in  so  doing.  "  Although 
I  have  long  been  anxious  to  tell  you  in  plain  terms  wlu^t 
my  opinion  of  you  is,  I  should  have  let  even  this  op- 
portunity pass  in  deference  to  my  friend  Perker's  wishes, 
but  for  the  unwarrantable  tone  you.  have  assumed,  and 
your  insolent  familiarity — I  say  insolent  familiarity,  Sir," 
said  Mr.  Pickwick,  tuminff  upon  Fogg  with  a  fierceness 
of  gesture  which  caused  tnat  person  to  retreat  towards 
the  door  with  great  expedition. 

"  Take  care.  Sir,"  said  Dodson,  who,  although  he  was 
the  biggest  man  of  the  party,  had  prudently  intrenched 
himself  behind  Fogg,  and  was  speaking  over  his  head,  with 
a  very  pale  faoe.  "  Let  him  assault  you,  Mr.  Fogg ;  don't 
return  it  on  any  account." 

''^o,  no,  I  won't  return  it,"  said  Fogg,  falling  baok  a 
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little  more  as  he  spoke ;  to  the  eTldent  relief  of  his  partner, 
who  by  these  means  was  giadoally  getting  into  the  outer 
office. 

"You  are/'  oontinued  Mr.  Pickwick,  resuming  the  thread 
of  his  discourse,  "  you  are  a  well-matched  pair  of  mean, 
rascally,  pettifogging  robbers." 

"Well,"  interposed  Perker,  "isthataU?" 

"  It  is  ail  summed  up  in  that,"  rejoined  Mr.  Pickwick ; 
"  they  are  mean,  rascally,  {>ettifogging  robbers." 

**  There,'*  said  Perker,  in  a  most  conciliatory  tone, 
"  my  dear  Sirs,  he  has  said  all  he  has  to  say :  now  praj 
go.    Lowten,  is  that  door  open  ?  " 

Mr.  Lowten,  with  a  distant  giggle,  replied  in  the  affirma- 
tive. 

"  There,  there — good-morning — good-morning  —  now 
pray,  my  dear  Sirs, — Mr.  Lowten,  the  door,"  cried  the 
little  man,  pushing  Dodson  and  Fogg,  nothiiig  loth,  out 
of  the  office,  **  this  way,  my  dear  Sirs, — now  pray  don't 

Srolong  this — dear  me — Mr.  Lowten — the  door,  Sir,  why 
on't  you  attend  7  " 

"  If  there's  law  in  England,  Sir,"  said  Dodson,  looking 
towaids  Mr.  Pickwick,  as  he  put  on  his  hat,  "  you  shall 
smart  for  this." 

"  You  are  a  couple  of  mean " 

**  Remember,  Sir,  you  pay  dearly  for  this,"  said  Fogg, 
shaking  his  fist. 

"—Rascally,  pettifogging  robbers  1"  oontinued  Mr. 
Pickwick,  taking  not  the  least  notice  of  the  threats  that 
were  addressed  to  him. 

"  Robbers  t "  cried  Mr  Pickwiok,  running  to  the  stair- 
head, as  the  two  attorneys  descended. 

"  Robbers  1 "  shouted  Mr.  Pickwick,  breaking  from 
Lowten  and  Perker,  and  thrusting  his  head  out  of  the 
staircase  window. 

When  Mr.  Pickwiok  drew  in  his  head  again,  his  counten- 
ance was  smiling  and  placid ;  and,  walking  quietly  back 
into  the  office,  he  declared  that  he  had  now  removed  a 
great  weight  from  his  mind,  and  that  he  felt  peifeotly 
comfortable  and  happy. 

Perker  said  nothing  at  all  until  he  had  emptied  his 
snufi-box  and  sent  Lowten  out  to  fill  it,  when  he  was 
seised  with  a  fit  of  laughing,  which  lasted  for  five  minutes, 
at  the  expiration  of  which  time  he  said  that  he  supposed 
he  ought  to  be  very  angty,  but  he  couldn't  think  of  the 
business  seriously  yet — when  he  could,  he  would  be. 

*'  Well,  now,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick, "  let  me  have  a  settle- 
ment Ynm  you." 
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<*  Of  the  same  kind  as  the  last?  **  inquired  Perker,  with 
another  laugh. 

"  Not  exactly,"  rejoined  Mr.  Piokwiok,  drawing  out  his 
pocket-book,  and  shaking  the  little  man  heartily  by  tiie 
hand,  "  I  only  mean  a  pecuniary  settlement,  xou  have 
done  me  many  acts  of  kindness  that  I  can  never  repay, 
and  have  no  wish  to,  for  I  prefer  continuing  the  obligation." 

With  this  preface  the  two  friends  dived  into  some  vezy 
complicated  accounts  and  vouchers,  which  having  been 
duly  displayed  and  gone  through  by  Perker,  were  at  once 
discharged  by  Mr.  Pickwick,  with  many  professions  of 
esteem  and  fnendship.  • 

They  had  no  sooner  arrived  at  this  point,  than  a  most 
violent  and  startling  knocking  was  heard  at  the  door ;  it 
was  not  an  ordinary  double  knock,  but  a  constant  and 
uninterrupted  succession  of  the  loudest  single  raps,  as  if 
the  knocker  were  endowed  with  the  perpetual  motion,  or 
the  person  outside  had  forgotten  to  leave  ofF. 

**  bear  me,  what's  that  ?  "  exclaimed  Perker,  starting. 

**  I  think  it  is  a  knock  at  the  door,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick, 
as  if  there  could  be  the  smallest  doubt  of  the  fact  1 

The  knocker  made  a  more  eneigetio  reply  than  words 
could  have  yielded,  for  it  continued  to  hammer  with  sur- 
prising force  and  noise,  without  a  moment's  cessation. 

"  Dear  me  I "  said  Perker,  ringing  his  bell,  "  we  shall 
alarm  tiie  Inn — Mr.  Lowten,  don't  you  hear  a  knook  ?  " 

'*  I'll  answer  the  door  in  one  moment,  Sir,"  replied  the 
clerk. 

The  knocker  appeared  to  hear  the  response,  and  to 
assert  that  it  was  quite  impossible  he  could  wait  so  long. 
It  made  a  stupendous  uproar. 

"  It's  quite  dreadful,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  stopping  his 
•oars. 

'*Make  haste,  Mr.  Lowten,"  Perker  called  out,  **we 
shall  have  the  panels  beaten  in." 

Mr.  Lowten,  who  was  washing  his  hands  in  a  dark 
closet,  hurried  to  the  door,  and  turning  the  handle,  beheld 
the  appearance  which  is  described  in  the  next  chapter. 
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OHAPTBK  LHI 

CONTAINING  SOME  PARTICULARS  RBLATIVB  TO  THE 
DOUBLE  KNOCK.  AND  OTHER  MATTERS,  AMONG 
WHICH  CERTAIN  INTERESTING  DISCLOSURES 
RELATIVE  TO  MR.  8N0DGRASS  AND  A  YOUNO 
LADY  ARE  BY  NO  MEANS  IRRELEVANT  TO  THIS 
HISTORY 

THB  object  that  presented  itself  to  the  eves  of  the 
astonished  olerk  was  a  boy — a  wonderfully  fat  boy 
— ^habited  as  a  serving  lad,  standing  upright  on  the  mat, 
with  his  eyes  closed  as  if  in  sleep.  He  had  never  seen 
such  a  fat  boy  in  or  out  of  a  travelling  caravan ;  and  this, 
coupled  with  the  utter  calmness  and  repose  of  his  appear- 
ance, so  vezy  different  from  what  was  reasonably  to  nave 
been  expected  of  the  inflicter  of  such  knocks,  smote  him 
with  wonder. 

"  WhaVs  the  matter?"  inquired  the  clerk. 

The  extraordinary  boy  replied  not  a  word,  but  he  nodded 
once,  and  seemed,  to  the  clerk's  imagination,  to  snore 
feebly. 

**  Where  do  you  come  from  ?  *'  inquired  the  clerk. 

The  boy  made  no  sign.  He  breamed  heavily,  but  in  all 
other  respects  was  motionless. 

The  clerk  repeated  the  question  thrice,  and  receiving 
no  answer,  prepared  to  shut  the  door,  when  the  boy 
suddenly  opened  his  eyes,  winked  several  times,  sneezed 
once,  and  raised  his  hand  as  if  to  repeat  the  knocking. 
Finding  the  door  open  he  stared  about  him  with  great 
astonishment,  and  at  length  fixed  his  eyes  on  Mr.  Lovi^en's 
face. 

'*What  the  devil  do  you  knock  in  that  way  for  ?"  in- 
quired the  clerk,  angrily. 

"  What  way  ?  "  said  the  boy,  in  a  slow,  sleepy  Toice. 

'*  Why,  like  forty  hackney  coachmen,"  replied  the  olerk. 

"  Because  master  said  I  wasn't  to  leave  ofi  knocldng  till 
they  opened  the  door,  for  fear  I  should  go  to  sleep,"  said 
the  boy. 

"Well,"  said  the  clerk,  "what  message  have  you 
brought?" 

"  He's  down  stairs,"  rejoined  the  boy. 

"  Who  ?  " 

"  MsAter.    He  wants  to  know  whether  you're  at  home." 

Mr.  Lowten  bethought  himself  at  this  juncture  of  look- 
ing out  of  the  window.  Seeing  an  open  carriage  with  a 
hourty  old  gentleman  in  it,  looking  up  very  anxiously,  he 
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▼entured  to  beckon  him,  on  which  the  old  gentlemui 
jumped  out  directly. 

**  That's  joux  master  in  the  oanriage,  I  suppose  ?  "  said 
Lowten. 

The  boy  nodded. 

All  further  inquiries  were  superseded  by  the  appeaxanoe 
of  old  Wardle,  who,  running  up  stain  and  just  recognising 
Lowten,  passed  at  once  into  Mr.  Perker's  room. 

'*  Pickwick  i  "  said  the  old  gentleman,  "  your  hand,  my 
boy ;  why  have  I  never  heard  till  the  day  before  yesterday 
of  your  suffering  yourself  to  be  cooped  np  in  jail  7  And 
why  did  you  let  him  do  it,  Perker?'' 

"  I  couldn't  help  it,  my  dear  Sir,"  replied  Perker,  with 
a  smile  and  a  pinch  of  snufi,  **  you  know  how  obstinate 
he  is." 

"  Of  course  I  do,  of  course  I  do,"  replied  the  old  gentle- 
man. "  I  am  heartily  glad  to  see  him,  notwithstanding. 
I  will  not  lose  sigbt  of  him  again  in  a  hurzy.'^ 

With  these  words,  Wardle  shook  Mr.  Pickwick's  hand 
once  more,  and,  having  done  the  same  to  Perker,  threw 
himself  into  an  arm-chair,  his  jolly  red  face  shining 
again  with  smiles  and  health. 

"Well,"  said  Wazdle,  **here  are  pretty  goings  on — a 
pinch  of  your  snuff,  Perker,  my  boy — never  were  such 
times,  eh  ?  " 

**  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  inquired  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"  Mean  t "  replied  Wardle,  **  why,  I  think  the  girls  are 
all  running  mad ;  that's  no  news,  you'll  say  ?  Perhaps 
it's  not,  but  it's  true  for  all  that." 

"  You  have  not  come  up  to  London,  of  all  places  in  the 
world,  to  tell  us  that^  my  dear  Sir,  have  you  ?  "  inquired 

"Noi  not  altogether,"  replied  Wardle;  '*  though  it  was 
the  main  cause  of  my  coming.    How's  Arabella  ?  " 

"Very  well,"  replied  Mr.  Pickwick,  "and  wiU  be  de- 
lighted  to  see  you,  I  am  sure." 

'*  Black-eyed  Uttle  jilt  I"  replied  Wardle.  *«I  had  a 
great  idea  of  manying  her  myself,  one  of  these  odd  days. 
But  I  am  glad  of  it  too,  veiy  glad." 

**  How  did  the  intelligence  teach  you  ?  "  asked  Mr.  Pick- 
wick. 

**  Oh,  it  came  to  my  girls,  of  course,"  replied  Wardle. 
**  Arabella  wrote  the  day  before  yesterday  to  say  she  had 
made  a  stolen  match  without  her  husband's  father's  con- 
sent, and  so  you  had  gone  down  to  get  it  when  his  refusing 
it  couldn't  prevent  the  match,  and  aU  the  rest  of  it.  I 
thought  it  a  very  good  time  to  say  something  serious  to 
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my  gizla,  so  I  said  what  a  dxeadful  thing  it  was  that 
omldren  should  many  without  their  parente'  consent,  and 
BO  forth ;  but,  bless  your  hearts,  I  couldn't  make  the  least 
impression  upon  them.  They  thought  it  such  a  much 
more  dreadful  thins  that  there  should  have  been  a  wedding 
without  bridesmaids,  tiiat  I  might  as  wdl  have  preached 
to  Joe  himself." 

Here  the  old  gentleman  stopped  to  laugh ;  and  having 
done  so,  to  his  heart's  content,  presently  resumed. 

**  But  this  is  not  the  best  of  it,  it  seems.  This  is  only 
half  the  love-making  and  plotting  that  have  been  going 
forward.  We  have  been  walking  on  mines  for  the  last 
six  months,  and  they're  sprung  at  last." 

"  What  do  vou  mean  I "  exclaimed  Mr.  Pickwick,  turning 
pale ;  '*  no  other  secret  marriage,  I  hope  ?  " 

"  No,  no,"  replied  old  Wardle;  "not  so  bad  as  that — 
no." 

**  What  then  ?  "  inquired  Hr.  Pickwick ;  "  am  I  inter- 
ested in  it  ?  " 

*'  Shall  I  answer  that  question,  Perker?  "  said  Wardle. 

"  If  you  don't  commit  yourself  by  doing  so,  my  dear 
Sir."  »  ** 

"  WeU  then,  yon  are,"  said  Wardle. 

**How?"  aiaked  Mr.  Pickwick,  anxiously.  "In  what 
way  ?  " 

"Really,"  replied  Wardle,  "you're  such  a  fiery  sort  of 
voung  fellow  that  I  am  almost  afraid  to  tell  you;  but, 
nowever,  if  Perker  will  sit  between  us  to  prevent  mischief, 
I'll  venture." 

Having  closed  thjs  room-door,  and  fortified  himself  with 
.another  application  to  Perker's  snuff-box,  the  old  gentle- 
man proceeded  with  his  great  disclosure  in  these  words. 

"The  fact  is,  that  my  daughter  Bella — Bella,  that 
mairied  young  Trundle,  you  know." 

"  Yes,  yes,  we  know,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  impatientiy. 

"  Don't  alarm  me  at  the  very  beginning.  My  daughter 
Bella,  Emily  having  gone  to  bed  with  a  headache  after 
she  had  read  ArabeUa's  letter  to  me,  set  herself  down  by 
my  side  the  other  evening,  and  began  to  talk  over  this 
marriage  affair.  '  Well,  pa,'  she  says,  *  what  do  you  think 
of  it  ?  '  *  Why,  mv  dear,'  I  said,  '  I  suppose  it's  all  very 
well ;  I  hope  it's  for  the  best.'  I  answered  in  this  way 
because  I  was  sitting  before  the  fire  at  the  time,  drinking 
my  grog  rather  thoughtfully,  and  I  knew  my  throwing  in 
cm  undecided  word  now  and  then,  would  induce  her  to  oon- 
tinue  talking.  Both  my  girls  are  pictures  of  their  dear 
mother,  and  as  I  grow  old  I  like  to  sit  with  only  them  by 
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me;  for  theii  voloes  and  looks  cany  me  back  to  the 
happiest  period  of  my  life,  and  make  me  for  the  moment 
as  young  as  I  used  to  be  then,  though  not  quite  so 
light-hearted.  '  It's  quite  a  mairiage  of  affection,  pa,' 
said  Bella,  after  a  short  silence.  'Yes,  my  dear,'  said 
I,  *but  such  marriages  do  not  always  turn  out  the 
happiest.' " 

"I  question  that,  mind,"  interposed  Mr.  Piokwiol^ 
warmly. 

"Very  good,"  responded  Wardle,  ** question  anything 
you  like  when  It's  your  turn  to  speak,  but  don't  interrupt 


me. 


"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

'*  Granted,"  replied  Wardle.  ** '  I  am  sony  to  hear  you 
express  your  opinion  against  marriages  of  affection,  pa,' 
said  Bella,  colouring  a  Uttle.  '  I  was  wrong ;  I  ought  not 
to  have  said  so,  my  dear,  either,'  said  I,  patting  her  cheek 
as  kindly  as  a  rough  old  fellow  like  me  could  pat  it,  *  for 
your  mother's  was  one,  and  so  was  yours.'  '  It's  not  that 
1  meant,  pa,'  said  Bella.  *The  fact  is,  pa,  I  wanted  to 
speak  to  you  about  Bmily.' " 

Mr.  Pickwick  started. 

**  What's  the  matter  now  ?  "  inquired  Wardle,  stopping 
in  his  narrative. 

"  Nothing,"  replied  Mr.  Pickwick.    "  Pray  go  on." 

**  I  never  could  spin  out  a  story,"  said  Wardle,  abruptly. 
*'  It  must  come  out  sooner  or  later,  and  it'll  save  us  all  a 
great  deal  of  time  if  it  comes  at  once.  The  long  and  the 
short  of  it  is,  then,  that  Bella  at  last  mustered  up  courage 
to  tell  me  that  Emily  was  very  unhappy ;  that  she  and 
your  young  friend  Snodgrass  had  been  in  constant  corre- 
spondence and  communication  ever  since  last  Christmas ; 
that  she  had  very  dutifully  made  up  her  mind  to  run  away 
with  him,  in  laudable  imitation  of  her  old  friend  and 
schoolfellow;  but  that  having  some  compunctions  of 
conscience  on  the  subject,  inasmuch  as  I  had  always  been 
rather  kindly  disposed  to  both  of  them,  they  had  thought 
it  better  in  the  fint  instance  to  pay  me  the  compliment  of 
asking  whether  I  would  have  any  objection  to  their  being 
married  in  the  usual  matter-of-fact  manner.  There  now, 
Mr.  Pickwick,  if  you  can  make  it  convenient  to  reduce 
your  eyes  to  their  usuai  size  again,  and  to  let  me  hear 
what  you  think  we  ought  to  do,  I  shall  feel  rather  obliged 
to  you." 

The  testy  manner  in  which  the  hearty  old  gentleman 
uttered  this  last  sentence  was  not  wholly  unwarranted ; 
for  Mr.  Pickwick's  face  had  settled  down  into  an  expression 
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of  blank  amasttment  and  perplexity  quite  cnrioos  to  be- 
hold. 

"  Snodgrasfl  l->8inoe  last  OhriBtmaal"  were  the  first 
broken  words  that  issued  from  the  lips  of  the  oonfoanded 
gentleman. 

*'  Since  last  Christmas,"  replied  Wardle ;  "  that's  plain 
enough,  and  very  bad  spectacles  we  must  have  worn,  not 
to  have  discovered  it  before." 

**  I  don't  understand  it,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  ruminat- 
ing ;  **  I  really  cannot  understand  it." 

*'  It's  easy  enough  to  understand,"  replied  the  choleric 
old  gentleman.  *'If  you  had  been  a  younger  man,  yon 
would  have  been  in  the  secret  long  ago ;  and  besides," 
added  Wardle,  after  a  moment's  hesitation,  "  the  truth  is, 
that,  knowing  nothing  of  this  matter,  I  have  rather  pressed 
Emily  for  four  or  five  months  past  to  receive  favourably 
(if  she  could ;  I  would  never  attempt  to  force  a  girl's  in- 
clinations) the  addresses  of  a  young  gentleman  down  in 
our  neighbourhood.  I  have  no  doubt  that,  girl-like,  to 
enhance  her  own  value  and  increase  the  ardour  of  Mr. 
Snodgrass,  she  has  represented  this  matter  in  very  glowing 
colours,  and  that  they  have  both  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
that  they  are  a  terribly  persecuted  pair  of  unfortunates, 
and  have  no  resource  but  clandestine  matrimony  or  char- 
coal.   Now,  the  question  is,  what's  to  be  done  ?  " 

**  What  have  you  done  ?  "  inquired  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"II" 

"  I  mean  what  did  you  do  when  your  married  daughter 
told  you  this  ?  " 

"Oh,  I  made  a  fool  of  myself,  of  course,"  rejoined 
Wardle. 

"Just  so,"  inteiposed  Perker,  who  had  accompanied 
this  dialogue  with  sundry  twitchings  of  his  watch-chain, 
vindictive  rubbings  of  his  nose,  and  other  symptoms  of 
impatience.     "  That's  veiy  natural ;  but  how  ?  " 

"  I  went  into  a  great  passion  and  frightened  my  mother 
into  a  fit,"  said  Wardle. 

"  That  was  judicious,"  remarked  Perker ;  "  and  what 
else,  my  dear  Sir?  " 

"  I  fretted  and  fumed  all  next  day,  and  raised  a  great 
disturbance,"  rejoined  the  old  gentleman.  "At  last  I  got 
tired  of  rendering  mjrself  unpleasant  and  making  every- 
body miserable ;  so  I  hired  a  carriage  at  Muggleton,  and, 
putting  my  own  horses  in  it,  came  up  to  town,  under 
pretence  of  bringing  Emily  to  see  Arabella." 

"  Miss  Wardle  is  with  you,  then  ?  "  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 
To  be  sure  she  is,"  replied  Wardle.     "  She  is  at  Os- 


•« 
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borne'a  hotel  in  the  Adelphi  at  this  moment,  anlees  yonr 
enterprising  friend  has  run  away  with  her  idnoe  I  came 
out  this  morning.*' 

*'  Yon  are  reconciled,  then  ?  "  said  Perker. 

*'Not  a  bit  of  it,"  answered  Wardle;  **8he  has  been 
crying  and  moping  ever  since,  except  last  night,  between 
tea  and  supper,  when  she  made  a  great  parade  of  writing 
a  letter,  that  I  pretended  to  take  no  notice  of." 

**  You  want  my  advice  in  this  matter,  I  suppose  ?  "  said 
Perker,  looking  from  the  musing  face  of  Mr.  Pickwick  to 
the  eager  countenance  of  Wardle,  and  taking  several  con- 
secutive pinches  of  his  favourite  stimulant. 

"  I  suppose  so,"  said  Wardle,  looking  at  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"  Certainly,"  replied  that  gentleman. 

"  Well  then,"  said  Perker,  rising  and  pushing  his  chair 
back,  "  my  advice  is,  that  you  both  walk  away  together, 
or  ride  away,  or  get  away  by  some  means  or  other,  for  I*m 
tired  of  you,  and  just  talk  this  matter  over  between  you. 
If  you  have  not  settled  it  by  the  next  time  I  see  you,  I'll 
iell  you  what  to  do." 

**This  is  satisfactory,"  said  Wardle,  hardly  knowing 
whether  to  smile  or  be  offended. 

"  Pooh,  pooh,  mv  dear  Sir,"  returned  Perker,  **  I  know 
you  both  a  great  deal  better  than  you  know  yourselves. 
You  have  settled  it  already,  to  all  intents  and  purposes." 

Thus  expressing  himself,  the  little  gentleman  poked  his 
snuff-box,  first  into  the  chest  of  Mr.  Pickwick,  and  then 
into  the  waistcoat  of  Mr.  Wardle,  upon  which  they  all 
three  laughed,  but  especially  the  two  last-named  gentlemen, 
who  at  once  shook  hands  again,  without  any  obvious  or 
particular  reason. 

**  You  dine  with  me  to-day,"  said  Wardle  to  Perker,  as 
he  showed  them  out. 

"Can't  promise,  my  dear  Sir,  can't  promise,"  replied 
Perker.  **I'll  look  in,  in  the  evening,  at  all  events." 
<  **  I  shall  expect  you  at  five,"  said  Wardle.  **  Now,  Joe  " ; 
and  Joe  having  been  at  length  awakened,  the  two  friends 
departed  in  Mr.  Wardle'b  carriage,  which  in  common 
humanity  had  a  dickey  behind  for  the  fat  boy,  who,  if 
there  had  been  a  foot-board  instead,  would  have  rolled 
off  and  killed  himself  in  his  very  first  nap. 

Driving  to  the  George  and  Vulture,  they  found  that 
Arabella  and  her  maid  had  sent  for  a  hackney-coach 
immediately  on  the  receipt  of  a  short  note  from  Emily 
announcing  her  arrival  in  town,  and  had  proceeded  straight 
to  the  Adelphi.  As  Wardle  had  business  to  transact  in  the 
eity,  they  sent  the  carnage  and  the  fat  boy  to  his  hotel, 
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wiih  the  infoimation  that  he  and  Mr.  Pickwick  would 
xetum  together  to  dinner  at  five  o'clock. 

Charged  with  this  message,  the  fat  hoy  returned, 
slumbering  as  peaceably  in  his  dickey  over  the  stones  aa 
if  it  had  been  a  down  bed  on  watch-springs.  By  some  ex- 
traordinary miracle  he  awoke  of  his  own  accord,  when  the 
coach  stopped,  and  giving  hims^f  a  good  shake  to  stir  up 
his  faculties,  went  up  stairs  to  execute  his  commission. 

Now,  whether  the  shake  had  jumbled  the  fat  boy's 
faculties  together  instead  of  arranging  them  in  proper 
order,  or  haa  roused  such  a  quantity  of  new  ideas  within 
him  as  to  render  him  oblivious  of  ordinary  forms  and 
ceremonies,  or  (which  is  also  possible)  had  proved  unsuc- 
cessful in  preventing  his  falling  asleep  as  he  ascended  the 
stairs,  it  is  an  undoubted  fact  that  he  walked  into  the 
sittins-room  without  previously  knocking  at  the  door,  and 
BO  beneld  a  gentleman  with  his  arm  clasping  his  young 
mistress's  waist,  sitting  veiy  lovingly  by  her  side  on  a 
sofa,  while  Arabella  and  her  pretty  handmaid  feigned  to 
be  absorbed  in  looking  out  of  a  window  at  the  other 
end  of  the  room.  At  sight  of  which  phenomenon,  the 
fat  boy  uttered  an  interjection,  the  ladies  a  scream,  and 
the  gentleman  an  oath,  almost  simultaneously. 

**  Wretched  creature,  what  do  you  want  here  7  '*  said  the 
gentleman,  who  it  is  needless  to  say  was  Mr.  Bnodgrass. 

To  this  the  fat  boy,  considerably  terrified,  briefly  re- 
sponded, '*  Missis." 

"  What  do  you  want  me  for  ?  "  inquired  Emily,  turning 
her  head  aside,  "  you  stupid  creature." 

•«  Master  and  Mr.  Pickwick  is  a-going  to  dine  here  at 
five,"  replied  the  fat  boy. 

'*  Leave  the  room,"  said  Mr.  Snodgrass,  glaring  upon 
the  bewildered  youth. 

"  No,  no,  no,"  added  Emily,  hastily.  **  Bella,  dear, 
advise  me." 

Upon  this,  Emily  and  Mr.  Snodgrass,  and  Arabella  and 
Mary,  crowded  into  a  comer  and  conversed  earnestly  in 
whispers  for  some  minutes,  during  which  the  fat  boy 
dozed. 

**  Joe,"  said  Arabella,  at  length,  looking  round  with  a 
most  bewitching  smile,  **  how  do  you  do,  Joe  ? " 

"  Joe,"  said  Emily,  "  you're  a  very  good  boy ;  I  won't 
forget  you,  Joe." 

**  Joe,"  said  Mr.  Snodgrass,  advancing  to  the  astonished 
youth,  and  seized  his  hand,  "  I  didn't  know  yon  before. 
There's  ^ve  shillings  for  you,  Joe." 

"I'U  owe  you  five,  Joe,"  said  Arabella,  "for  old  ao- 
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quaintance  lake,  yon  know,"  and  another  most  oaptivating 
smile  was  bestowed  upon  the  corpulent  intruder. 

The  fat  boy's  perception  being  slow,  he  looked  rather 
puEzled  at  first  to  account  for  this  sudden  prepossession 
in  his  favour,  and  stared  about  him  in  a  very  alarming 
manner.  At  length  his  broad  face  began  to  show  symptoms 
of  a  grin  of  proportionately  broad  dimensions,  and  then 
thrusting  half-a-crown  into  each  of  his  pockets,  and  a  hand 
and  wrist  after  it,  he  burst  into  a  hoarse  laugh :  being  for 
the  first  and  only  time  in  his  existence. 

*'  He  understands  us,  I  see,"  said  Arabella. 

**  He  had  better  have  something  to  eat  immediately," 
remarked  Emily. 

The  fat  boy  almost  laughed  again  when  be  heasd  this 
Buggestion.  Mary,  after  a  Uttle  more  whispering,  tripped 
forth  from  the  group,  and  said, — 

*'  I  am  going  to  dine  with  you  to-day.  Sir,  if  you  have 
no  objection." 

"  This  way,"  said  the  fat  boy,  eagerly.  '*  There  is  such 
a  jolly  meat  pie." 

With  these  words  the  fat  boy  led  the  way  down  stairs, 
his  pretty  companion  captivating  all  the  waiters  and  anger- 
ing all  the  chambermaids  as  she  followed  him  to  the 
eating-room. 

There  was  the  meat  pie  of  which  the  youth  had  spoken 
80  feelingly :  and  there  were,  moreover,  a  steak  and  a  dish 
of  potatoes,  and  a  pot  of  porter. 

"Sit  down,"  said  the  fat  boy.  '*0h,  my  eye,  how 
prime  1 1  am  «o  hungry." 

Having  apostrophised  his  eye  in  a  species  of  rapture 
five  or  six  times,  the  youth  took  the  head  of  the  little  table, 
and  Mary  set  herself  at  the  bottom. 

"Will  you  have  some  of  this?"  said  the  fat  boy, 
plunging  into  the  pie  up  to  the  very  ferules  of  the  knife 
and  fork. 

"  A  little,  if  you  please,"  replied  Mary. 

The  fat  boy  assisted  Mary  to  a  little,  and  himself  to  a 
great  deal,  and  was  just  going  to  begin  eating  when  he 
suddenly  laid  down  his  knife  and  fork,  leaxit  forward  in 
his  chair,  and  letting  his  hands,  with  the  knife  and  fork  in 
them,  fall  on  his  knees,  said,  very  slowly, 

**  I  say,  how  nice  you  do  look  I " 

This  was  said  in  an  admiring  manner,  and  was,  so  far 
gratifying ;  but  still  there  was  enouflh  of  the  cannibal  in 
the  young  gentleman's  eyes  to  render  the  compliment  a 
doubtful  one. 

"  Dear  me,  Joseph,"  said  Mary,  affecting  to  hluab, "  what 
do  you  mean?" 
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The  fat  boj,  gradually  reooTering  his  former  poBition, 
replied  with  a  heavy  sigh,  and  remaimng  thoughtful  for  a 
few  momenta,  dxank  a  long  draught  of  the  porter.  Having 
achieved  this  feat  he  sighed  again,  and  applied  himself 
assiduously  to  the  pie. 

**  MHiat  a  nioe  young  lady  Miss  Emily  is  I "  said  Maiy, 
after  a  long  silence. 

The  fat  hoy  had  by  this  time  finished  the  pie.  He  fixed 
his  eyes  on  Mary,  and  replied— 

'*  I  knows  a  nicerer." 

*'  Indeed  I "  said  Mary. 

"  Yes,  indeed ! "  readied  the  fat  boy,  with  unwonted 
vivacity. 

**  What's  her  name  ?  "  inquired  Mary. 

"What's  yours?" 

"  Mary." 

"So*s  her*s,"  said  the  fat  boy.  «•  You're  her."  The 
boy  grinned  to  add  point  to  the  compliment,  and  put  his 
eyes  into  something  between  a  squint  and  a  oast,  which 
there  is  reason  to  believe  he  intended  for  an  ogle. 

"You  musn't  talk  to  me  in  that  way,"  said  Mary; 
*'  you  don't  mean  it." 

"  Don't  I  though  7  "  replied  the  fat  boy ;  •*  I  say " 

'« WeU." 

"  Are  you  going  to  come  hem  regular  ?  " 

"No,"  rejoined  Mary,  shaking  her  head,  "Tm  going 
away  again  to-night.     Why  ?  " 

"  Oh  t "  said  &e  fat  boy,  in  a  tone  of  strong  feeling ; 
"  how  we  should  have  enjoyed  ourselves  at  meals,  if  yon 
had  been  t " 

"  I  might  oome  here  sometimes  perhaps,  to  see  you," 
said  Maiy.  plaiting  the  table-cloth  in  assumed  coyness, 
"  ifyou  would  do  me  a  favour." 

The  fat  boy  looked  from  the  pie-dish  to  the  steak,  as  if 
he  thought  a  favour  must  be  in  a  manner  connected  with 
something  to  eat;  and  then  took  out  one  of  the  half- 
crowns  and  glanoed  at  it  nervously. 

"  Don't  vou  understand  me  ?  "  said  Mary,  looking  slyly 
in  his  fat  face. 

Again  he  looked  at  the  half-crown,  and  said  faintly, 
«  No." 

"  The  ladies  want  yon  not  to  say  anything  to  the  old 
gentleman  about  the  young  gentleman  having  been  up 
stain ;  and  I  want  you  too." 

"Is  that  all  ?  "  said  the  fat  boy,  evidently  very  much 
relieved  as  he  pocketed  the  half-crown  again.  "  Of  course, 
I  ain't  a-goin'  to." 
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'*  You  Bee/'  said  Mary,  "Mr.  Snodgrass  is  very  fond  of 
Miss  Emily,  aod  Miss  Emily's  very  fond  of  him,  and  if 
you  were  to  tell  about  it,  the  old  gentleman  would 
carry  you  all  away  miles  into  the  country,  where  you'd 
see  nobody." 

**  No,  no,  I  won't  tell,"  said  the  fat  boy,  stoutly. 

''That's  a  dear,"  said  Mary.  "Now,  it's  time  I  went 
up  stairs,  and  got  my  lady  ready  for  dinner." 

"  Don't  go  yet,"  urged  the  fat  boy. 

**  I  must,"  replied  Mary.    **  Good-bye  for  the  present." 

The  fat  boy,  with  elephantine  playfulness,  stretohed  out 
his  arms  to  ravish  a  kiss;  but  as  it  required  no  great 
agility  to  elude  him,  his  fair  enslaver  had  vanished  before 
he  closed  them  again;  upon  which  the  apathetic  youth 
ate  a  pound  or  so  of  steak  with  a  sentimental  countenance, 
and  fell  fast  asleep. 

There  was  so  much  to  say  up  stairs,  and  there  were  so 
many  plans  to  concert  for  elopement  and  matrimony  in 
the  event  of  old  Wardle  continuing  to  be  cruel,  that  it 
wanted  only  half-an-hour  to  dinner  when  Mr.  Snodgrass 
took  his  final  adieu.  The  ladies  ran  to  Emily's  bedoaom 
to  dress,  and  the  lover,  taking  up  his  hat,  walked  out  of 
the  room.  He  had  scarcely  got  outside  the  door,  when 
he  heard  Wardle'a  voice  talking  loudly ;  and  looking  over 
the  banisters,  beheld  him,  followed  by  some  other  gentle- 
men, coming  straight  up  stairs.  Knowing  nothing  of  the 
house,  Mr.  Snodgrass  in  his  confusion,  stepped  hastily  back 
into  the  room  he  had  just  quitted,  and  passing  from  thence 
into  an  inner  apartment  (Mr.  Wardle's  bed-chamber), 
closed  the  door  softly,  just  as  the  persons  he  had  caught  a 
glimpse  of,  entered  the  sitting-room.  These  were  Mr. 
Wardle,  and  Mr.  Pickwick ;  Mr.  Nathaniel  Winkle,  and 
Mr*  Benjamin  Allen,  whom  he  had  no  difficulty  in  re- 
cognising by  their  voices. 

,**  Very  lucky  I  had  the  presence  of  mind  to  avoid  them," 
thought  Mr.  Snodgrass  with  a  smile,  and  walking  on  tip- 
toe to  another  door  near  the  bedside,  *'  this  opens  into  the 
same  passage,  and  I  can  walk  quietly  and  comfortably 
away." 

There  was  only  one  obstacle  to  his  walking  quietly  and 
comfortably  away,  which  was,  that  the  door  was  locked 
and  the  key  gone. 

"  Let  us  have  some  of  your  best  wine  to-day,  waiter," 
said  old  Wardle,  rubbing  his  hands. 

"  You  shall  have  some  of  the  very  best,  Sir,"  replied  the 
?raiter. 

^'XiCt  the  ladies  know  we  have  come  in." 
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"Yes,  Sir." 

Devoutly  and  ardently  did  Mr.  Snodgrass  wish  that  the 
ladies  conld  know  he  heA  oome  in.  He  ventured  once  to 
whisper  "Waiter I"  through  the  keyhole,  hut  the  pro- 
hability  of  the  wrong  waiter  coming  to  his  relief  flashing 
upon  his  mind,  together  with  a  sense  of  the  strong  re- 
semblance between  his  own  situation  and  that  in  which 
another  gentleman  had  been  recently  found  in  a  neighbour- 
ing hotel  (an  account  of  whose  misfortunes  had  appeared 
under  the  head  of  "  Police  '*  in  that  moming*s  paper),  he 
set  himself  down  upon  a  portmanteau,  and  trembled 
violently. 

"  We  won't  wait  a  minute  for  Perker,"  said  Wardle, 
looking  at  his  watch;  "he  is  always  exact.  He  will  be 
here  in  time  if  he  means  to  come;  and  if  he  does  not, 
it's  of  no  use  waiting.    Ha!     Arabella." 

"My  sister  I"  exclaimed  Mr.  Benjamin  Allen,  folding 
her  in  a  most  romantic  embrace. 

"Oh,  Ben,  dear,  how  you  do  smell  of  tobacco,"  said 
Arabella,  rather  overcome  by  this  mark  of  affection. 

"Do  I?"  said  Mr.  Benjamin  Allen.  "Do  I,  Bella? 
Well,  perhaps  I  do." 

Perhaps  he  did,  having  just  left  a  pleasant  little  smoking 
piirty  of  twelve  medical  students  in  a  small  back  parlour 
with  a  large  fire. 

"  But  I  am  delighted  to  see  you,"  said  Mr.  Ben  Allen. 
"Bless  you,  Bella." 

"There,"  said  Arabella,  bending  forward  to  kiss  her 
brother;  "don't  take  hold  of  me  again,  Ben  dear,  because 
you  tumble  me  so." 

At  this  point  of  the  reconciliation,  Mr.  Ben  Allen  allowed 
his  feelinffs  and  the  cigars  and  porter  to  overcome  him  : 
and  looked  round  upon  the  beholders  with  damp  spectacles. 

"  Is  nothing  to  be  said  to  me  ?  "  cried  Wardle,  with  open 
arms. 

"  A  great  deal,"  whispered  Arabella,  as  she  received  the 
old  gentleman's  hearty  caress  and  congratulation.  "  Yon 
are  a  hard-hearted,  unfeeling,  cruel  monster! " 

"  You  are  a  little  rebel,"  replied  Wardle,  in  the  same 
tone  ;  "  and  I  am  afraid  I  shall  be  obliged  to  forbid  you 
the  house.  People  like  you,  who  get  married  in  spite  of 
everybody,  ought  not  to  be  let  loose  on  society.  But 
oome,"  added  the  old  gentleman  aloud,  "Here's  the 
dinner ;  you  shall  sit  by  me.  Joe ;  why,  damn  the  boy, 
he's  awake  I " 

To  the  great  distress  of  his  master,  the  fat  boy  was 
indeed  in  a  state  of  remarkable  vigilanoe,^hi8  eyes  oeing 
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wide  open,  and  looking  as  if  they  intended  to  zenudn  bo. 
There  was  an  alaority  in  his  manner  too  whioh  was  equally 
unaoooantable ;  every  time  his  eyes  met  those  ol  Exnily  or 
Arabella,  he  smirked  and  ^pinned ;  andonoe  Wardle  ooold 
have  sworn  he  saw  him  wink. 

This  alteration  in  the  fat  boy's  demeanour  originated  in 
his  increased  sense  of  his  own  importanoe,  and  the  dignity 
he  acquired  from  bavins  been  taken  into  the  confidence 
of  the  young  ladies ;  and  the  smirks  sand  grins,  and  winks, 
were  so  many  condescending  assurances  that  they  might 
depend  upon  his  fidelity.  As  these  tokens  were  rather 
calculated  to  awaken  suspicion  than  allay  it,  and  were 
somewhat  embarrassing  besides,  they  were  occasionally 
answered  hy  a  frown  or  shake  of  the  head  from  Arabella, 
which  the  ukt  boy  considering  as  hints  to  be  on  his  guard, 
expressed  his  perfect  understanding  of,  by  smiffking«  grin- 
ning, and  winking,  with  redoubled  assiduity. 

'*  Joe,"  said  Mr.  Wacdle  after  an  unsuocassful  seazoh  in 
flkll  his  pockets,  "is  my  snuff-box  on  the  sofa?  ** 

**  No,  Sir,"  replied  the  fat  boy. 

**Oh,  I  recollect;  I  left  it  on  my  dressing-table  this 
morning,"  said  Wardle.  *<  Bun  into  the  next  room  and 
fetch  it." 

The  fat  boy  went  into  the  next  room,  and  having  been 
absent  about  a  minute,  returned  with  the  snufE-box  and 
the  palest  face  that  ever  a  fat  boy  wore. 

**  What's  the  matter  with  the  bov  t "  exclaimed  Wardle. 

**  Nothen's  the  matter  with  me,"  replied  Joe,  nervously. 

*'  Have  you  been  seeing  any  spirits  ?  "  inquired  the  old 
gentleman. 

**  Or  taking  any  ?  "  added  Ben  Allen. 

"  I  think  you're  right,"  whispered  Wardle  across  the 
table.    **  He  is  intoxicated,  I'm  sure." 

Ben  Allen  replied  that  he  thought  he  was ;  and  as  that 
gentleman  had  seen  a  vast  deal  of  the  disease  in  question, 
Wardle  was  confirmed  in  an  impression  whioh  had  been 
hovering  about  his  mind  for  half-an-hour,  and  at  once 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  fat  boy  was  very 
drunk. 

**Ju8t  keep  your  eye  upon  him  for  a  few  minutes," 
murmured  Waidle.  **  We  shaU  soon  find  out  whether  he 
is  or  not." 

The  unfortunate  youth  had  only  interchanged  a  doien 
words  with  Mr.  Snodgrass,  that  gentleman  having  im- 
plored him  to  make  a  private  appeal  to  some  friend  to 
release  him,  and  then  pushed  him  out  with  the  snufi-box, 
lest  his  prolonged  absence  should  lead  to  a  discovery^    He 
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ruminated  a  litUe  with  a  moat  duturbed  ezpreasion  of 
face,  and  left  the  room  in  Bearoh  of  Maxy. 

But  Mary  had  gone  home  after  dressing  her  mistress, 
and  the  fat  boy  oame  baok  again,  more  distnrbed  than 
before. 

Wardle  and  Mr.  Ben  Allen  exchanged  glances. 

"  Joe/'  said  Wardle. 

"  Yes,  sir." 

^  What  did  you  go  away  for  ?  " 

The  fat  boy  looked  hopelessly  in  the  face  of  everybody 
at  table,  and  stammered  out  that  he  didn't  know. 

**0h/'  said  Wardle,  •*yoa  don't  know,  eh?  Take  this 
cheese  to  Mr.  Pickwick.'^ 

Now,  Mr.  Pickwick  being  in  the  vezy  best  health  and 
spirits,  had  been  making  himself  perfectly  delightful  all 
dmner-time,  and  was  at  this  moment  engaged  in  an  en- 
ergetic conversation  with  Emily  and  Mr.  Winkle ;  bowing 
his  head  courteously  in  the  emphasis  of  his  discourse, 
gently  waving  his  left  hand  to  lend  force  to  his  observa- 
tions, and  all  glowing  with  placid  smiles.  He  took  a  piece 
of  cheese  from  the  plate,  and  was  upon  the  point  of  turning 
round  to  renew  the  oonvenation,  when  the  fat  boy,  stoop- 
ing so  as  to  bring  his  head  on  a  level  with  that  of  Mr. 
Pickwick,  pointed  with  his  thumb  over  his  shoulder  and 
made  the  most  horrible  and  hideous  face  that  was  ever 
seen  out  of  a  pantomime. 

*'  Dear  me  1 "  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  starting,  **  what  a  very 
— eh?"  He  stopped,  for  the  fat  boy  had  drawn  himself 
up,  and  was,  or  pretended  to  be,  fast  asleep. 

**  What's  the  matter?  "  inquired  Wardle. 

"This  is  such  an  extremely  singular  lad  of  yours," 
replied  Mr.  Pickwick,  looking  uneasily  at  the  boy.  "It 
seems  an  odd  thing  to  say,  but,  upon  my  word,  I  am  afraid 
that  at  times  he  is  a  little  deranged." 

'*  Oh  I  Mr.  Pickwick,  pray  don't  say  so,"  cried  Emily 
and  Arabella,  both  at  once. 

"  I  am  not  certain,  of  oourse,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  amidst 
profound  silence,  and  looks  of  general  dismay;  "but  his 
manner  to  me  this  moment  was  really  very  alarming.  Oh  I" 
ejaculated  Mr.  Pickwick,  suddenly  jumjping  up  with  a 
short  scream.  "I  beg  your  pacdon,  ladies,  but  at  that 
momeiit  he  ran  some  sharp  instrument  into  my  leg.  Keally, 
he  is  not  safe." 

'*  He's  drunk,"  roared  old  Wardle,  passionately.  "  Bing 
the  bell,  call  the  waiters  1  he's  drunk." 

**  I  ain't,"  said  the  fat  boy,  falling  on  his  knees  as  his 
master  seiaed  him  by  the  collar.    "  X  ain't  drunk." 
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"Then  you're  mad — that's  worse.  Oall  the  waiters," 
said  the  old  gentleman. 

"  I  ain't  mad ;  I'm  sensible/'  rejoined  the  fat  boy  begin- 
ning to  cry. 

'*Then,  what  the  devil  did  you  run  sharp  instruments 
into  Mr.  Piokwiok's  legs  for  ?  "  inquired  Wardle,  angrily. 

**  He  wouldn't  look  at  me/'  replied  the  boy.  "  I  wanted 
to  speak  to  him." 

"  What  did  you  want  to  say  ?  "  asked  half-a-doaen  voices 
at  once. 

The  fat  boy  gasped,  looked  at  the  bedroom  door,  gasped 
aeain,  and  wiped  two  cears  away  with  the  knuckle  of  each 
of  his  forefingers. 

'*  What  did  you  want  to  say  ?  "  demanded  Waidle,  shak- 
ing him. 

**  Stop,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick ;  ''allow  me.  What  did  you 
wish  to  communicate  to  me,  my  poor  boy  ?  " 

*'  I  want  to  whisper  to  you,"  repUed  the  fat  boy. 

"  You  want  to  bite  his  ear  ofi,  I  suppose/'  said  Wardle. 
••  Don't  come  near  him,  he's  vicious ;  ring  the  bell,  and  let 
him  be  taken  down  stairs." 

Just  as  Mr.  Winkle  caught  the  bell-rope  in  his  hand,  it 
was  arrested  bv  a  general  expression  of  astonishment ;  the 
captive  lover,  nis  face  burning  with  confusion,  suddenly 
walked  in  from  the  bedroom,  and  made  a  comprehensive 
bow  to  the  company. 

"  Hallo  t "  cried  Wardle,  releasing  the  fat  boy's  collar, 
and  staggering  back,  "  What's  this?  " 

"  I  have  been  concealed  in  the  next  room.  Sir,  since  you 
returned,"  explained  Mr.  Snodgrass. 

'*  Emily,  my  girl,"  said  Wardle,  reproachfully,  **  I  detest 
meanness  and  deceit ;  this  is  unjustifiable  and  indelicate 
in  the  highest  degree.  I  don't  deserve  this,  at  your  hands, 
Emily,  indeed." 

*'  Dear  pi4>a/'  said  Emily,  *'  Arabella  knows— everybody 
here  knows ;  Joe  knows — that  I  was  no  party  to  this  con- 
cealment.   Augustus,  for  Heaven's  sake,  explain  it." 

Mr.  Snod^prass,  who  had  only  waited  for  a  hearing,  at 
onoe  recounted  how  he  had  been  placed  in  his  then  dis- 
tressing predicament ;  how  the  fear  of  giving  rise  to  domestic 
dissentions  had  alone  prompted  him  to  avoid  Mr.  Wardle 
on  his  entrance ;  and  how  he  merely  meant  to  depart  by 
another  door,  but,  finding  it  locked,  had  been  compelled 
to  stay  against  his  will.  It  was  a  painful  situation  to  be 
placed  in ;  but  he  now  regretted  it  the  less,  inasmuch  as 
it  afforded  him  an  opportunity  of  acknowledging  before 
their  mutual  friends  that  he  loved  Mr.  Wardle's  daughter 
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deeply  and  sincerely,  that  he  was  pcoad  to  avow  that  the 
feeling  was  mutual,  and  that  if  thousands  of  miles  were 
plaoed  between  them,  or  ooeans  rolled  their  waters,  he 
could  never  for  an  instant  forget  those  happy  days  when 
first— et  cetera,  et  cetera. 

Having  delivered  himself  to  this  effect,  Mr.  Snodgraes 
bowed  again,  looked  into  the  crown  of  his  hat,  and  stepped 
towards  the  door. 

"  Stop ! "  shouted  Wardle.  "  Why,  in  the  name  ol  aU 
that's " 

**  Inflammable,"  mildly  suggested  Mr.  Pickwick,  who 
thought  something  worse  was  coming. 

**  Well— that's  inflammable,"  said  Wardle,  adopting  the 
substitute ;  "  couldn't  you  say  all  this  to  me  in  the  fizat 
instance  ?  " 

"  Or  confide  in  me?  "  added  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"Dear,  dear,"  said  Arabella,  taking  up  the  defence, 
**  what  is  the  use  of  asking  all  that  now,  especially  when 
you  know  you  had  set  your  covetous  old  heart  on  a  richer 
son-in-law,  and  are  so  wild  and  fierce  besides,  that  every- 
body is  afraid  of  you,  except  me.  Shake  hands  with  him, 
and  order  him  some  dinner,  for  goodness  gxaoions  sake,  for 
he  looks  half -starved ;  and  pray  nave  your  wine  up  at  onoe, 
for  you'll  not  be  tolerable  until  you  have  taken  two  bottles 
at  least." 

The  worthy  old  gentleman  pulled  Arabella's  ear,  kissed 
her  without  the  smallest  scruple,  kissed  his  daughter  also 
with  great  affection,  and  shook  Mr.  Snodgrass  warmly  by 
the  hand. 

"  She  is  right  upon  one  point  at  all  events,"  said  the 
old  gentleman,  cheerfully.    "  Bing  for  the  wine." 

The  wine  came,  and  Perker  came  up  stairs  at  the  same 
moment.  Mr.  Snodgrass  had  dinner  at  a  side  table,  and 
when  he  had  dispatched  it  drew  his  chadr  next  Smily, 
without  the  smallest  opposition  on  the  old  gentleman's 
part. 

The  evening  was  excellent.  Little  Mr.  Perker  came 
out  wonderfullv,  told  various  comic  stories,  and  sang  a 
serious  song,  which  was  almost  as  fanny  as  the  anecdotes. 
Arabella  was  very  charming,  Mr.  Wardle  very  jovial,  Mr. 
Pickwick  very  harmonious,  Mr.  Ben  Allen  very  uproarioos, 
the  lovers  verv  silent,  Mr.  Winkle  very  talkative,  and  all 
of  them  very  happy. 
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OHAPTBR  LIV 

MR  SOLOMON  PELL,  ASSISTED  BT  A  SELECT  COM- 
MITIBE  OP  COACHMEN,  ARRANGES  THE  AFFAIRS 
OF  THE  ELDER  MR.  WELLER 

**  QAMIYEL/'  said  Mr.  Waller,  acoosfcing  his  son  on  the 

O  morning  after  the  funeral,  **  IWe  found  it,  Sammy. 
I  thought  it  VO8  there." 

'*  Thought  wot  W08  yere  ?  "  inquired  Sam. 

"  Your  mother-in-law's  yiU,  Sammy,"  replied  Mr.  Weller. 
"In  wirtue  o'  yioh,  them  arrangements  is  to  be  made 
as  I  told  you  on  last  night  respectin'  the  funs." 

"  Wot,  didn't  she  tell  you  vere  it  wos  ?  "  inquired  Sam. 

"Not  a  bit  on  it,  Sammy,"  replied  Mr.  Weller.  "  Ve 
▼08  a-adjestin*  our  little  differences,  and  I  vos  a-cheerin' 
her  spirits  and  bearin'  her  up,  so  that  I  forgot  to  ask  any- 
thin*  about  it.  I  don't  know  as  I  should  ha'  done  it  in- 
deed, if  I  had  remembered  it,"  added  Mr.  Weller,  **  for 
it's  a  rum  sort  o'  thing,  Sammy,  to  go  a-hankexin'  arter 
anybody's  property,  ven  you're  assistin'  'em  in  illness. 
It's  like  he]|>ing  an  outside  passenger  up  ven  he's  been 
pitched  off  a  coach,  and  puttin'  your  hand  in  his  pocket, 
▼Ue  you  ask  him  vith  a  sigh  how  he  finds  his-self ,  Sammy." 

With  this  figurative  illustration  of  his  meaning,  Mr. 
Weller  unclasped  his  pocket-book,  and  drew  forth  a  dirty 
sheet  of  letter  paper,  on  which  were  inscribed  various 
characters  crowded  together  in  remarkable  confusion. 

"  This  here  is  the  dookyment,  Sammy,"  said  Mr.  Wel- 
ler. "I  found  it  in  the  little  black  teapot  on  the  top 
shelf  o'  the  bar  closek  She  used  to  keep  bank  notes 
there  afore  she  vos  married,  Samivel.  I've  seen  her  take 
the  lid  off  to  pay  a  bill,  many  and  many  a  time.  Poor 
oreetur,  she  might  ha'  filled  all  the  teapots  in  the  house 
▼ith  viUs,  and  not  have  ineonwenienced  herself  neither, 
for  she  took  wery  little,  of  anythin'  in  that  vay  lately,  'cept 
on  the  Temperance  nights,  ven  they  just  laid  a  foundation 
o'  tea  to  put  the  spirits  a-top  on." 

"  What  does  it  say  ?  "  inquired  Sam. 

"  Jist  vot  I  told  you,  my  boy,"  rejoined  his  parent. 
**  Two  hundred  pounds  vurth  o'  reduced  counsels  to  my 
son-in-law,  Samivel,  and  all  the  rest  o'  my  property  of 
ev'ry  kind  and  description  votsoeiver  to  my  nusbiuid,  Mr. 
Tony  Veller,  who  I  appint  as  my  sole  eggzekiter." 

* '  That's  all,  is  it  ?  "  said  Sam. 

"  That's  all,"  replied  Mr.  Weller.  "  And  I  s'pose  as  it's 
«m  ri^t  and  satisfaotoxy  to  you  and  me,  as  is  the  only 
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porliiefl  interested,  ve  mhj  m  vail  put  this  bit  o'  paper 
into  the  fire.'* 

"Wot  are  you  a-doin'  on,  you  lunatic?"  said  Sam, 
raiatohing  the  paper  away,  as  ms  parent,  in  all  innooenoe, 
stirred  the  fire  preparatory  to  suiting  the  action  to  the 
word.     "  You*re  a  nice  eggzekiter,  you  are.** 

"  Vy  not  ?  **  inquired  Mr.  Weller,  looking  sternly  round, 
with  the  poker  in  his  hand. 

"  Vy  not  1  **  exclaimed  Sam, — '*  *cos  it  must  be  proved, 
and  probated,  and  sworn  to,  and  all  manner  o*  formalities." 

"  You  don't  mean  that  ?  **  said  Mr.  Weller,  laying  down 
the  poker. 

Sam  buttoned  the  will  carefully  in  a  side  pooket,  inti- 
mating by  a  look  meanwhile,  that  he  did  mean  it,  and 
Tery  seriously  too. 

"Then  Til  tell  you  wot  it  is,*'  said  Mr.  Weller,  after  a 
short  meditation,  "  this  is  a  case  for  that  *ere  confidential 
pal  0*  the  Chancellorship's.  Pell  must  look  into  this, 
Sammy.  He's  the  man  for  a  difficult  question  at  law. 
Ve'll  have  this  here  brought  afore  the  Solvent  Oourt 
directly,  Samivel.** 

"I  never  did  see  such  a  addle-headed  old  creeturl" 
exclaimed  Sam,  irritably,  "Old  Baileys,  and  Solvent 
Courts,  and  aUeybis,  and  ev'ry  species  o*  gammon  alva3^ 
a-runnin*  through  his  brain.  You'd  better  get  your  out- 
o*-door  clothes  on,  and  come  to  town  about  this  bisness, 
than  stand  a-preachin*  there  about  wot  you  don*t  under- 
stand nothin*  of." 

•*  Wery  good,  Sammy,"  replied  Mr. Weller.  "  I'm  quite 
agreeable  to  anythin'  as  vill  hexpedite  bisness,  Sammy. 
But  mind  this  here,  my  boy,  nobody  but  PeU — ^nobody 
but  Pell  as  a  legal  adwiser." 

"I  don't  want  anybody  else,"  replied  Sam. — "Now, 
are  you  a-comin*  ?  " 

"Vait  a  minit,  Sammy,"  replied  Mr.  Weller,  who, 
having  tied  his  shawl  with  <the  aid  of  a  sma^  glMS,  that 
hung  in  the  window,  was  now,  by  dint  of  the  moat 
wonderful  exertions,  struggling  into  his  upper  garments. 
"Vait  a  minit,  Sammy;  ven  you  grow  as  old  as  your 
father,  you  von*t  get  into  your  veskit  quite  as  easy  as  you 
do  now,  my  boy.  *' 

"  If  I  couldn't  get  into  it  easier  than  that,  I'm  blessed 
if  I'd  vear  vun  at  all,**  rejoined  his  son. 

"  You  think  so  now,"  said  Mr.  Weller,  with  the  gravity 
of  age,  "but  you'll  find  that  as  you  get  vider  you'll  get 
viser.  Vidth  and  visdom,  Sammy,  alvays  grows  to- 
gether," 
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As  Mr.  Weller  deliTered  this  infaUible  maxima— tiie 
result  of  many  years'  personal  experience  and  observation 
— ^he  contrived,  by  a  aexterous  twist  of  his  body,  to  get 
the  bottom  button  of  his  ooat  to  perform  its  office. 
Having  paused  a  few  seconds  to  recover  breath,  he  brushed 
his  hat  with  his  elbow,  and  declared  himself  ready. 

"  As  four  heads  is  better  than  two,  Sammy,"  said  Mr. 
Weller,  as  they  drove  along  the  London  road  in  the  chaise 
cart,  "and  as  all  this  here  property  is  a  wery  great 
temptation  to  a  legal  gen'l'm'n,  ve'll  take  a  couple  o' 
friends  o'  mine  vith  us,  as'U  be  wery  soon  down  upon 
him  if  he  comes  anythin'  irregular ;  two  o'  them  as  saw 
you  to  the  Fleet  that  day.  They're  the  weiy  best  judges,** 
added  Mr.  Weller  in  a  half  whisper, "  the  wery  best  judges 
of  a  horse  vou  ever  know'd." 

*'  And  of  a  lawyer  too  ?  "  inquired  Sam. 

"The  man  as  can  form  a  aekerate  judgment  of  a 
animal,  can  form  a  aekerate  judgment  of  anythin',*'  re- 
plied his  father;  so  dogmatically,  that  Sam  did  not 
attempt  to  controvert  the  position. 

In  pursuance  of  this  notable  resolution,  the  services  of 
the  mottled-faced  gentleman  and  of  two  other  very  fat 
coachmen — selected  by  Mr.  WeUer,  probably,  with  a  view 
to  their  width  and  consequent  wisdom — were  put  into 
requisition ;  and  this  assistance  having  been  secured,  the 
party  proceeded  to  the  public-house  in  Portugal'-steeet, 
whence  a  messenger  was  dispatched  to  the  Insolvent 
Gourt  over  the  way,  requiring  Mr.  Solomon  Pell's  im- 
mediate attendance. 

The  messenger  fortunately  found  Mr.  Solomon  Pell  in 
court,  regaling  himself,  business  being  rather  slack,  with 
a  cold  collation  of  an  Abemethy  biscuit  and  a  saveloy. 
The  message  was  no  sooner  whispered  in  his  ear  than  he 
thrust  them  in  his  pocket  among  various  professional 
documents,  and  hurried  over  the  way  with  such  alacrity 
that  he  reached  the  parlour  before  the  messenger  had 
even  emancipated  himself  from  the  court. 

"Gentlemen,"  said  Mr.  Pell,  touching  his  hat,  "my 
service  to  you  sJl.  I  don't  say  it  to  flatter  you,  genUemen, 
but  there  are  not  five  other  men  in  the  world  that  I'd  have 
come  out  of  that  court  for,  to-day." 

"  So  busy,  eh  ?  "  said  Sam. 

**  Busy ! "  replied  Pell ;  "  I'm  completely  sewn  up,  as 
my  friend  the  late  Lord  Ohanoellor  many  a  time  used  to 
say  to  me,  gentlemen,  when  he  came  out  from  hearing 
appeals  in  the  House  of  Lords.  Poor  fellow  I  he  was  very 
sn^oeptibl^  of  fatlQpie ;  h9  U8e4  tQ  feel  tl^s^  appeals  ux^t 
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oommonly.    I  Mlnallj  Uumght  mora  than  onoe  HbaA  he*d 
lubv«  sunk  under  them,  I  did  indeed." 

Here  Mr.  Pell  shook  his  head,  and  paused ;  upon  which 
the  elder  Mr.  Weller,  nudging  his  neighbour,  as  begging 
him  to  mark  the  attorney's  high  oonnootions,  asked 
whether  the  duties  in  question  produced  any  permanent 
ill  effeots  on  the  constitution  of  his  noble  friend. 

"  I  don't  think  he  ever  quite  recovered  them,"  replied 
Pell ;  "  in  fact  I'm  sure  he  never  did.  *  Pell,'  he  used  to 
say  to  me  many  a  time,  '  how  the  biases  you  can  stand  the 
head-work  you  do,  is  a  mystery  to  me.' — *  Well,'  I  used  to 
answer,  *  J  hardly  know  how  I  do  it,  upon  my  life.' — 
*  Pell,'  he'd  add,  sighing,  and  looking  at  me  with  a  littie 
envy — friendly  envy,  you  know,  gentiemen,  mere  friendly 
envy;  I  never  minded  it— 'Pell,  you're  a  wonder;  a 
wonder.'  Ah  I  you'd  have  liked  him  verv  much  if  yon 
had  known  him,  gentiemen.  Bring  me  tiuoee  penn'orth 
of  rum,  my  dear." 

Addressing  this  latter  remark  to  the  waitress  in  a  tone 
of  subdued  grief,  Mr.  Pell  sighed,  looked  at  his  shoes,  and 
the  ceiling ;  and,  the  rum  having  by  that  time  airived, 
drank  it  up. 

"However,"  said  Pell«  drawing  a  chair  up  to  the  table, 
'*  a  professional  man  has  no  right  to  think  of  his  private 
friendships  when  his  legal  assistance  is  wanted.  By-the- 
bye,  gentleman,  since  I  saw  you  here  before,  we  have  had 
to  weep  over  a  very  melancholy  occurrence." 

Mr.  Pell  drew  out  a  pocket-handkerchief  when  he  came 
to  the  word  weep,  but  he  made  no  further  use  of  it  than 
to  wipe  away  a  slight  tinge  of  mm  which  hung  upon  his 
upper  lip. 

"  I  saw  it  in  the  Advertiser,  Mr.  Weller,"  continued  Pell. 
"  Bless  my  soul,  not  more  than  fifty-two  I  dear  me— 
only  think." 

These  indications  of  a  musing  spirit  were  addressed  to 
the  mottied-faced  man,  whose  eves  Mr.  Pell  had  acci- 
dentally caught;  upon  which  the  mottled-faced  man, 
whose  apprehensions  of  matters  in  general  was  of  a  f6g|^ 
nature,  moved  uneasUy  in  his  seat,  and  opined  that  indeed, 
so  far  as  that  went,  there  was  no  saying  how  things  was 
brought  about ;  which  observation  involving  one  of  those 
subtie  propositions  which  it  is  difficult  to  encounter  in 
argument,  was  controverted  by  nobody. 

**I  have  heasd  it  remarked  that  she  was  a  veiy  fine 

woman,  Mr.  Weller,"  said  Pell,  in  a  sympathising  manner. 

"  Yes,  Sir,  she  wos,"  replied  the  elder  Mr.  Weller,  not 

much  relishing  this  mode  of  discussing  the  subject,  and 
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yei  thinking  that  the  attorney,  from  his  long  intimaey  with 
the  late  Lord  Chancellor,  must  know  best  on  all  matters 
of  polite  breeding.  *'  She  wos  a  wery  fine  'ooman.  Sir,  ven 
I  first  knowed  her.    She  wos  a  widder,  Sir,  at  that  time/' 

**Now,  it's  curious,*'  said  Pell,  looking  round  with  a 
sorrowful  smile ;  **  Mrs.  Pell  was  a  widow.'* 

"That's  very  extraordinary,"  said  the  mottled-faoed 
man. 

*'  Well,  it's  a  curious  coincidence,"  said  Pell. 

"Not  at  all,"  gruffly  remarked  the  elder  Mr.  Weller. 
"  More  widders  is  married  than  single  vimin." 

"Very  good,  very  good/'  said  PeU,  "you're  quite  right, 
Mr.  Weller.  Mrs.  PeU  was  a  very  elegant  and  accom- 
plished woman ;  her  manners  were  the  theme  of  universal 
admiration  in  our  neighbourhood.  I  was  proud  to  see  that 
woman  dance ;  there  was  something  so  firm  and  dignified 
and  yet  natural,  in  her  motion.  Her  cutting,  gentlemen, 
was  simplicity  itself. — Ah !  well,  well  I  Excuse  my  asking 
the  question,  Mr.  Samuel,"  continued  the  attorney  in  a 
lower  voice,  "was  your  mother-in-law  tall  ?  " 

"  Not  weiT,"  replied  Sam. 

"Mrs.  Pell  was  a  taU  figure."  said  Pell,  "a  splendid 
woman,  with  a  noble  shape,  and  a  nose,  gentlemen,  fonned 
to  command  and  be  majestic.  She  was  very  much  attached 
,  to  me-^veiy  much — ^highly  connected,  too ;  her  mother's 
brother,  gentlemen,  failed  for  eight  hundred  pound  as  a 
Law  Stationer." 

"  Veil,"  said  Mr.  Weller,  who  had  grown  rather  restless 
during  this  discussion,  "  vith  regard  to  bisness." 

The  word  was  music  to  Pell's  ears.  He  had  been  ra- 
▼olving  in  his  mind  whether  any  business  was  to  be  trans- 
acted, or  whether  he  had  been  merely  invited  to  partake 
of  a  glass  of  brandy  and  water,  or  a  bowl  of  punch,  or  any 
similar  professional  compliment,  and  now  the  doubt  was 
set  at  rest  without  his  appearing  at  all  eager  for  its  solution. 
His  ayes  glistened  as  he  laid  his  hat  on  the  table,  and 
said — 

"  What  is  the  business  upon  which — ^am  ?  Either  of 
these  gentlemen  wish  to  go  through  the  court  ?  We  require 
an  arrest,  a  friendly  arrest  will  do,  you  know ;  we  axe  all 
friends  here,  I  suppose  ?  " 

"Give  me  the  dock^ment,  Sammy,"  said  Mr.  Weller, 
taking  the  will  from  his  son,  who  appeared  to  enjoy  the 
interview  amaaingly.  "  Wot  we  rek-vire.  Sir,  is  a  probe  o' 
this  here." 

"  Probate,  my  dear  Sir,  probate,"  said  Pell. 

"Veil,  Sir,"  replied  Mr.  Weller,  sharply,  "probe  and 
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probe  it,  is  wery  much  the  same ;  if  you  dont  nndersiand 
wot  I  mean,  Sir,  I  doBsay  I  can  find  them  as  does." 

**No  offence  I  hope,  Mr.  Weller,"  said  Pell  meekly. 
<<  You  are  the  executor  I  see,"  he  added,  casting  his  eyes 
over  the  paper. 

"  I  am,  Sir,"  replied  Mr.  Weller. 

"These  other  gentlemen,  I  presume,  are  legatees,  are 
they  ?  "  inquired  Pell,  with  a  congratulatory  smile. 

"  Sammy  is  a  leg-at-ease,"  repUed  Mr.  Weller ;  "  these 
other  gen'l'm'n  is  hriends  o'  mine,  just  come  to  see  fair ; 
— a  kind  of  umpires." 

"  Oh ! "  said  Pell,  "  very  good.  I  have  no  objections, 
I'm  sure.  I  shall  want  a  matter  of  five  pounds  of  yoa 
before  I  begin,  ha  t  ha!  hat " 

It  being  decided  by  the  committee  that  the  five  pounds 
might  be  advanced,  Mr.  Weller  produced  that  sum,  after 
which  a  long  consultation,  about  nothing  particular,  took 
place,  in  the  course  whereof  Mr.  Pell  demonstrated,  to  the 
perfect  satisfaction  of  the  gentlemen  who  saw  fair,  that 
unless  the  management  of  the  business  had  been  entrusted 
to  him,  it  must  aJl  have  gone  wrong,  for  reasons  not  dearly 
made  out,  but  no  doubt  sufficient.  This  important  point 
being  dispatched,  Mr.  Pell  refreshed  himself  with  three 
chops,  and  liquids  both  malt  and  spirituous,  at  the  expense 
of  the  estate,  and  then  they  all  went  away  to  Doctors* 
Oommons. 

The  next  day  there  was  another  visit  to  Doctors* 
Commons,  and  a  great  to-do  with  an  attesting  ostler, 
who,  being  inebriated,  declined  swearing  anything  but 
profane  oaths,  to  the  great  scandal  of  a  proctor  and  sur- 
rogate. Next  week  there  were  more  visits  to  Doctors* 
Ck)mmons,  and  a  visit  to  the  Legacy  Duty  Office  besides, 
and  treaties  entered  into  for  the  disxMsal  of  the  lease  and 
business,  and  ratifications  of  the  same,  and  inventories  to 
be  made  out,  and  lunches  to  be  taken,  and  dinners  to  be 
eaten,  and  so  many  profitable  things  to  be  done,  and  such 
a  mass  of  papers  accumulated,  that  Mr.  Solomon  Pell  and 
the  boy,  and  the  blue  bag  to  boot,  aU  got  so  stout  that 
scarcely  anybody  would  have  known  them  for  the  same 
man,  boy,  and  bag,  that  had  loitered  about  Portugal-street 
a  few  days  before. 

At  length  all  these  weighty  matters  being  ananged,  a 
day  was  fixed  for  selling  out  and  transferring  the  stock,  and 
of  waiting  with  that  view  upon  Wilkins  Flasher,  Bsq.,  stock- 
broker, ox  somewhere  near  the  Bank,  who  had  been  recom- 
mended by  Mr.  Solomon  Pell  for  the  purpose. 

It  was  a  kind  of  festive  occasion,  and  the  parties  were 
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aiidittd  aoooxdingly.  Mr.  Weller'B  tope  wem  newly  cleaned, 
and  his  dress  was  ananged  with  peooliar  oare :  the  mottled* 
faced  gentleman  wore  at  his  button-hole  a  full^iaed  dahlia 
with  sevenJ  leaves,  and  the  coate  of  his  two  friends  were 
adorned  with  nosegay  of  laurel  and  other  evergreens.  All 
three  were  habited  m  strict  holiday  costume ;  that  is  to 
say,  they  were  wrapped  up  to  the  chins,  and  wore  as  many 
clothes  as  possible,  which  is,  and  has  been,  a  stage-coach- 
man's idea  of  full  dress  ever  since  stage-coaches  were 
invented. 

Mr.  Pell  was  waiting  at  the  usual  place  of  meeting  at 
the  appointed  time ;  and  even  he  wore  a  pair  of  gloves  and 
a  clean  shirt,  the  latter  much  frayed  at  the  collar  and  wrist- 
bands by  frequent  washings. 

**A  quarter  to  two,"  said  Pell,  looking  at  the  parlour 
clock.  "  If  we  are  with  Mr.  Flasher  at  a  quarter  past,  we 
shall  just  hit  the  best  time." 

"  What  should  you  say  to  a  drop  o*  beer,  genTm'n  ?  " 
suggested  the  mottled-faced  man. 

"  And  a  little  bit  o*  cold  beef,"  said  the  second  coachman. 

**  Or  a  oyster,"  added  the  third,  who  was  a  hoarse  gentle- 
man, supported  by  very  round  legs. 

*'  Hear,  hear  ! "  said  Pell ;  "  to  congratulate  Mr.  Weller, 
on  his  coming  into  possession  of  his  jaroperty :  eh  ?  ha ! 
hal" 

'*  I'm  quite  agreeable,  genU'm'n,"  answered  Mr.  Weller. 
"  Sammy,  pull  the  bell." 

Sam  complied ;  and  the  porter,  cold  beef,  and  oysters 
being  promptly  produced,  the  lunch  was  done  ample  justice 
to.  Where  eveiybody  took  so  active  a  part,  it  is  almost 
Invidious  to  make  a  distinction;  but  u  one  individual 
evinced  greater  powers  than  another,  it  was  the  coach- 
man with  the  hoarse  voice,  who  took  an  imperial  pint  of 
vinegar  with  his  oysters,  without  betraying  the  least  emo- 
tion. 

'*  Mr.  Pell,  Sir,"  said  the  elder  Mr.  Weller,  stimng  a 
glass  of  brandy  and  water,  of  which  one  was  placed  berore 
every  gentleman  when  the  oyster  shells  were  removed; 
'*  Mr.  Pell,  Sir,  it  wos  my  intention  to  have  proposed  the 
funs  on  this  occasion,  but  Samuel  has  viepered  to  me " 

Here  Mr.  Samuel  Weller,  who  had  silently  eat  his  oysters 
with  tranquil  smiles,  cried  *^  Hear  1 "  in  a  vesy  loud  voice. 

'* — Has  vispered  to  me,"  resumed  his  father,  **  that  it 
vonld  be  better  to  de-wote  the  liquor  to  vishin'  you  success 
and  prosperity ;  and  thankin'  you  for  the  manner  in  which 

Sou've  brought  this  here  business  through.    Here's  your 
ealth,  Sir," 
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*'  Hold  haid  there/'  interposed  the  mottled-bboed  gentle- 
man,  with  sudden  energy,  **  yoxu  eyee  on  me,  gen'l'm'n.*' 

Saying  this,  the  mottled-faced  ffentleman  rose,  as  did  the 
other  gentiemen.  The  mottled-taced  gentleman  reviewed 
the  company,  and  slowly  raised  his  hand,  upon  which  every 
man  (including  he  of  the  mottled  oount^iance)  drew  a  long 
hreath,  and  lined  his  tumbler  to  his  lips.  In  one  instant 
the  mottled-faced  gentleman  depressed  his  hand  again,  and 
every  glass  was  set  down  empty.  It  is  impossible  to  describe 
the  thrilling  effect  produced  by  this  striking  ceremony ;  at 
once  dignified,  solemn,  and  impressive,  it  combined  every 
element  of  grandeur. 

**  Well,  gentlemen,"  said  Mr.  Pell,  "all  I  can  say  is,  that 
such  mar&  of  confidence  must  be  very  gratifying  to  a  pro- 
fessioni^  man.  I  don't  wish  to  si^  anythixig  that  might 
appear  egotistical,  gentlemen,  but  Tm  very  ^^ad,  for  your 
own  sakes,  that  you  came  to  me :  that's  all.  If  you  had 
gone  to  any  low  member  of  the  i»rof  ession,  it's  my  firm 
oonviction,  and  I  assure  you  of  it  as  a  fact,  that  you  would 
have  found  vourselves  in  Queer  Street  before  this.  I  could 
have  wishea  my  noble  friend  had  been  alive  to  have  seen 
my  mana|[ement  of  this  case ;  I  don't  say  it  o&t  of  pride, 
but  I  thmk — however,  gentlemen,  I  won't  trouble  you 
with  that.  I'm  generally  to  be  found  here,  gentlemen, 
but  if  I'm  not  here,  or  over  the  way,  that's  my  address. 
You'll  find  my  terms  very  cheap  and  reasonable,  and  no 
man  attends  more  to  his  clients  than  I  do,  and  I  hope  I 
know  a  little  of  my  profession  besides.  If  yon  have  any 
opportunity  of  recommending  me  to  any  of  your  friends, 
gentlemen,  I  shall  be  very  much  obliged  to  you,  and  so 
will  they  too,  when  they  come  to  know  me.  Your  healths, 
gentlemen." 

With  this  expression  of  his  feelings,  Mr.  Solomon  Pell 
laid  three  smaU  written  cards  before  Mr.  Weller's  friends, 
and,  looking  at  the  clock  again,  feared  it  was  time  to  be 
walking.  Upon  this  hint  Mr.  Weller  settled  the  bill,  and, 
issuing  forth,  tbe  executor,  legatee,  attorney,  and  umpires, 
directed  their  steps  towards  the  city. 

The  office  of  Wilkins  Flasher,  Esquire,  of  the  Stook 
Exchange,  was  in  a  first  fioor  up  a  court  behind  the  Bank 
of  England ;  the  house  of  Wilkins  Flasher,  Esquire,  was 
at  Brixton,  Surrey;  the  horse  and  stanhope  of  Wilkins 
Flasher,  Esquiro,  were  at  an  adjacent  liverjr  stable ;  the 
groom  of  Wilkins  Flasher,  Esquire,  was  on  his  way  to  the 
West  End  to  deliver  some  game;  the  clerk  of  Wilkins 
Slasher,  Esquire,  had  gone  to  his  dinner :  «nd  so  Wilkins 
Flasher,  Esquire,  himself,  cried,  <'Gome  in,"  when  Hr, 
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Pell  and  his  oompamons  knooked  at  the  oountiiig-hotise 
door. 

"  Good-monung,  Sir,"  said  Pall,  bowing  obBequiooaly. 
**  We  want  to  make  a  little  transfer,  it  you  please.'* 

"  Oh,  JQst  oome  in,  will  tou  ?  "  said  Mr.  Flasher.  *'  Sit 
down  a  minute ;  I'll  attend  to  you  directly." 

*'  Thank  you,  Sir,"  said  PeU,  "  there's  no  huny.  Take 
a  chair,  Mr.  Weller." 

Mr.  Weller  took  a  chair,  and  Sam  took  a  box,  and  the 
umpires  took  what  they  could  get,  and  looked  at  the 
almanack  and  one  or  two  papers  which  were  wafered 
against  the  wsJl,  with  as  much  open-eyed  reverence  as  if 
they  had  been  the  finest  efforts  of  the  old  masterB. 

"  Well,  I'll  bet  you  half-a-dosen  claret  on  it ;  come/' 
said  Wilkins  Flasher,  Esquire,  resuming  the  oonvexsation 
to  which  Mr.  Pell's  entrance  had  caused  a  momentary 
interruption. 

This  was  addressed  to  a  very  smart  young  gentleman 
who  wore  his  hat  on  his  right  whisker,  and  was  lounging 
over  the  desk  killing  flies  with  a  ruler.  Wilkins  Flasher, 
Bsquire,  was  balancing  himself  on  two  legs  of  an  office 
stool,  spearing  a  wafer-box  with  a  penknife,  which  he 
dropped  every  now  and  then  with  great  dexterity  into  the 
very  centre  of  a  small  red  wafer  that  was  stuck  outside. 
Both  gentlemen  had  very  open  waistcoats  and  very  rolling 
collars,  and  very  small  boots  and  very  big  rings,  and  very 
little  watches  and  very  large  guard  chains,  and  symmetricsJ 
inexpressible^  and  scented  pocket-handkerchiefs. 

**  1  never  bet  half-a-dosen,"  said  the  other  gentleman. 
•*  ru  take  a  dosen." 

**  Done,  Simmery,  done ! "  said  Wilkins  Flasher,  Esquire. 

'*  P.P.,  mind/'  observed  the  other. 

**0f  course,"  replied  Wilkins  Flasher,  Esquire;  and 
Wilkins  Flasher,  Esquire,  entered  it  in  a  little  book  with 
a  gold  pencil-case,  uid  the  other  gentleman  entered  it 
also,  in  another  little  book  with  ano&er  gold  pencil-case. 

*'  I  see  there's  a  notice  up  this  morning  about  Boffer," 
observed  Mr.  Simmery.  '*  Poor  devil,  he's  expelled  the 
house." 

**  I'll  bet  you  ten  guineas  to  five  he  outs  his  throat,"  said 
Wilkins  Flasher,  Esquire. 

'*  Done/'  replied  Mr.  Simmery. 

"  Stop  I  I  bar,"  said  Wilkins  Flasher,  Esquire,  thought- 
fully.   "  Perhaps  he  may  hang  himself." 

'*  Very  good,"  rejoined  Mr.  Simmery,  pulling  out  the 
gold  pencU-case  again.  **I've  no  objection  to  take  yoa 
that  way.    Say — ^miakes  away  with  himself.' 
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his  name,  and  Wilkins  Flasher,  Esq.,  having  been  paid 
his  commission,  dropped  the  money  carelessly  into  his 
coat  pocket,  and  loanged  back  to  his  office. 

Mr.  Weller  was  at  firat  obstinately  determined  upon  cash- 
ing the  cheque  in  nothing  but  sovereigns ;  but  on  its  being 
represented  oy  the  umpires  that  by  so  doing  he  must  incur 
the  expense  of  a  small  sack  to  cany  them  home  in,  he 
consented  to  receive  the  amount  in  five-pound  notes. 

"  My  son,"  said  Mr.  WeUer,  as  they  came  out  of  the 
banking-house,  "my  son  and  me  has  a  very  partickler 
engagement  this  artemoon,  and  I  should  tike  to  have  this 
here  bisness  settled  out  of  hand,  so  leVs  jest  go  straight 
avay  someveres,  vere  ve  can  hordit  the  aooounto." 

A  quiet  room  was  soon  found,  and  the  accounts  were 
produced  and  audited.  Mr.  PeU*s  bill  was  taxed  by  Sam, 
and  some  charges  were  disallowed  by  the  umpires ;  but, 
notwithstanding  Mr.  Pell's  declaration,  aocompanied  with 
many  solemn  asseverations  that  they  were  really  too  hard 
upon  him,  it  was  by  vezy  many  degrees  the  best  pro- 
fessional job  he  had  ever  had,  and  one  on  which  he 
boarded,  lodged,  and  washed,  for  six  months  afterwards. 

The  umpires  having  partaken  of  a  dram,  shook  hands 
and  departed,  as  they  had  to  drive  out  of  town  that  night. 
Mr.  Solomon  Pell,  finding  that  nothing  more  was  going 
forward  either  in  the  eating  or  drinking  way,  took  a  most 
friendly  leave ;  and  Sam  and  his  father  were  left  alone. 

**  There,"  said  Mr.  WeUer,  thrusting  his  pocket-book  in 
his  side  pocket,  "vith  the  bills  for  the  lease  and  that, 
there's  eleven  hundred  and  eighty  pound  here.  Now, 
Samivel,  my  boy,  turn  the  horses'  heads  to  the  George 
and  Wulter." 

CHAPTER  LV 

AN  IMPORTANT  CONFERENCE  TAKES  PLACE  BE- 
TWEEN MR.  PICKWICK  AND  SAM  UEL  WELLER,  AT 
WHICH  HIS  PARENT  ASSISTS.— AN  OLD  GENTLE- 
MAN IN  A  SNUFF-COLOURED  SUIT  ARRIVES 
UNEXPECTEDLY 

MB.  PICKWICK  was  sitting  alone,  musing  over  many 
things,  and  thinking,  among  other  considerationB, 
how  he  could  best  provide  for  the  young  couple  whose 
present  unsettled  condition  was  matter  of  constant  regret 
and  anxiety  to  him,  when  Mary  stepped  lightly  into  the 
room,  and,  advancing  to  the  table,  said  rather  hastily— 

"  Oh,  if  you  please,  Sir,  Samuel  is  down  stain,  and  he 
says  jDAy  ms  father  see  you  f  " 
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"Surely,"  rej^ied  Mr.  Pickwiok. 

'*  Thank  you,  Sir,"  said  Mary,  tripping  towards  the  door 
agaiik.. 

*V£i«dn  has  not  been  here  leng,  faae.he  ? '^  inquired  Mr. 
Piokwiok.  1,  ' 

"Oh  no.  Sir,"  replied  Mary,  eagerly^ .  "He  has  only 
juat  oome  home.  .  I&  is  not  going  to  ukyau  for  any  more 
leave,  Sir,  he  says."  .^n 

Mary  might  have  been  eonscious  that  she  had  oomm  ani- 
mated this'laat  iateUigence  witti  xnoxe  ivearmth  than  aeemed 
aotui^  neoeBsary*  or  she  might  ha^e  obsenred  the  oood- 
hnmoiued  amile  with  which  Mir.  •  Bickwiok  regadrded  her 
when  she  had  finished  tpee^tug*  She  certainly  held .  down 
her  head,  and  examined  the  oomer  of  a  very  smart  little 
apvm  with  more  oJoBGBflU  than  there  appeared  any  absdlute 
oofsaffion  for,  '     >    ; 

"  Tell,  them  they  can  ooxne  up.  ab  OBee»  by  all  means/.' 
se&d  Mr.  Piokwiok. 

Mary,  apparently  much  relieved,  hurried  away  with  her 
message. 

. ;  .Mr.  Pickwick  took  two  or  three  turns,  up  and  downrthe 
room ;  and,  rubbing  his  chiniwith  his.  left  hand  as  he  did 
BO^tappearedlQst.in  thought.  •     ' 

.V  WeU,  well,'*  said  Mr-Piekwiek  ttt  length;  in^.  kind  but 
somewhat  mirianoholy  tone,  "  it  is  the  best  i^y  in^  which 
I  could  rewaod  him  for  his  attachment  and.fidelity ;  let  it 
he  0Or  in:  Heaven's  naaie.  It  is  the.  fat&  of  a  knely  old 
man,.ithat  thoee  about  him  eheuld  form  new  and  dificseat 
attachments  and  leave  him.  I  have  no  right  to  ekpeot 
that  it  should  be  otherwise  with. me.  No,  no,"  added  Mt. 
Pickwick. mdre  oheerfulW,  "it  would  be  selfiah  and  un- 
grateful. I  ought  to  be  nappy  to  have  an  opportunity  of 
pvotiding  for  him  ea  well.    I  Am-w>f  coarse  I  aosi." 

Mrj  Pickwick  had  been  so  absorbed  in  these  refleotionft, 
that  a  knock  at  the  door  was  three  or  four  times  i  repeated 
before  he  heard  it.  Hastily  seating  himself,  and  calling 
up  his  accustomed  pleasant  looks,  he-gave  the  required 
peoemission,  and  Sam  .WaUn^  entered,  followed  l)y  his 
father. 

"  QJad  t^  see  you  back  again,'  Sam*"  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 
"  How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Weller ?  "  1 .. 

**  Wexy  hearty,  thankee, .  Sir,"  replied  the  widower ; 
*' hone  I  see  2/ott  well,  Sir." 

"  Quite,  I  thank  you,"  replied  Mr.  Pickwick.  .    . 

"  I  wanted  to  have  a  little,  hit  o'  conwersation  withtyou, 
Sii«"  said  Mr.  Weller,  "if  you  could  spare  me  five  minite 
or  so,  Sir.".  •   .  > 

M 
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**  Certainly/*  replied  Mr.  Piokwiok.  "  Sam,  gire  your 
father  a  ohair." 

"Thankee,  Samivel,  I've  got  a  oheer  here/*  said  Mr. 
Weller,  bringing  one  forward  as  he  spoke ;  "  unoommon 
fine  day  it*8  oeen,  Sir/'  added  the  old  gentleman,  laying 
hii  hat  on  the  floor  af  he  set  himself  down. 

«*  Bemarkably  so  indeed,"  replied  Mr.  Pickwick.  *'  Verjr 
seasonable." 

'*  Seasonablest  veather  I  ever  see,  Sir,"  rejoined  Mr. 
Weller.  Here  the  old  gemtleman  was  seised  witii  a  violent 
fit  of  cooflhing,  wfaiok  being  tenninated,  he  nodded  his 
head,  and  winked,  and  made  several  supplicatory  and 
threatening  gestures  to  his  son,  all  of  which  Sam  Weller 
steadily  abstained  from  seeing. 

Mr.  Pickwick,  perceiving  tlwt  there  was  some  embaaass- 
ment  on  the  old  gentleman's  part,  affected  to  be  engaged 
in  cutting  the  leaves  of  a  book  that  lay  beside  him ;  and 
waited  patiently  until  Mr.  Weller  should  arrive  at  the 
object  of  his  vitdt. 

"I  never  see  sich  a  aggerawatin'  boy  as  you  an, 
SamiTel/'  said  Mr.  Weller,  looking  indignantly  at  his 
son ;  "  never  in  all  my  bom  days." 

<*  What  is  he  domg,  Mr.  Weller  ?  "  inquired  TOi,  Pickwick. 

"  He  Ton't  begin,  Sir,"  rejoined  Mr.  Weller ;  ^*  he  knows 
I  ain't  ekal  to  ez-pressin'  myself  ven  there's  anythia' 
partickler  to  be  done,  and  yet  he'll  stand  and  see  me  a> 
settin'  here  takin'  up  your  walable  time^  and  makin'  a 
reg'lar  spectacle  o'  myself  ^  rayther  than  help  me  out  with 
a  syllable.  It  ain't  fiUal  conduet,  Simiyel,"  said  Mr. 
Weller,  wiping  his  forehead,  **  wenr  iM  from  it." 

"Tott  said  you'd  speak,"  replied  Sam;  *'how  should  I 
know  you  wos  done  up  at  the  wery  beginnin'  ?  " 

**  You  might  ha'  seen  I  wam't  able  to  start,"  rejoined 
his  father;  '*I'm  on  the  vrzong  side  of  the  road,  and 
backin'  into  the  pahns  and  sll  manner  of  unpleasantness, 
and  yet  you  von't  put  out  a  hand  to  help  me.  Pm 
ashamed  on  you,  Samivel." 

<*  The  fact  is.  Sir,"  said  Sam,  with  a  slight  bow,  **  the 
gov'ner's  been  a-drawin'  his  money." 

«*Wery  good,  Samivel,  wery  good,"  said  Mr.  Weller, 
nodding  his  head  with  a  satisfied  air,  "  I  didn't  msan  to 
speak  harsh  to  you,  Sammy.  Wexy  good*  Thaf  s  the 
vay  to  begin ;  come  to  the  pint  at  once.  Wery  good 
indeed,  Samivel." 

Mr.  Weller  nodded  his  head  an  extraordinary  number 
of  times  in  the  excess  of  his  gratification^  and  waited  in  a 
listening  attitude  for  Sam  to  resume  his  statement. 
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**You  may  sit  down,  Sam/'  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  ap- 
prehanding  that  the  interview  was  likely  to  prove  rather 
longer  than  he  had  expected. 

Sam  bowed  again  and  sat  down;  his  father  looking 
round,  he  continued. 

"The  gov'ner,  Sir,  has  drawn  out  five  hundred  and 
thirty  pound.*' 

**  Reduced  counsels,"  interposed  Mr.  Weller,  senior,  in 
an  undertone. 

*<  It  don't  much  matter  vether  it's  reduced  counsels,  or 
wot  not,"  said  Sam ;  **  five  hundred  and  thirty  pound  is 
the  sum,  ain't  it  ?  " 

''  AU  right,  Samivel,"  teplied  Mr.  Weller. 

''To  vich  sum,  he  has  added  for  the  house  and 
business — '* 

^*  Lease,  good-viil,  stock,  and  fixters,"  interposed  Mr. 
WeUer. 

— **  Ab  much  as  makes  it,"  continued  Sam,  "altogether, 
eleven  hundred  and  eighty  pound." 

**  Indeed  I "  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  **  I  am  delighted  to  hear 
it.  I  congratulate  you,  Mr.  Weller,  on  having  done  so 
weU," 

"  Vait  a  minit.  Sir,"  said  Mr.  Weller,  raising  his  hand 
in  a  deprecatory  manner.    **  Get  on,  Samivel." 

"This  here  money,"  said  Sam,  with  a  little  hesitation, 
"he's  anxious  to  put  someveres,  vere  he  knows  it'll  be 
safe,  and  I'm  wery  anxious  too,  for  if  he  keeps  it,  he'U  go 
a-lendin'  it  to  somebody,  or  inwestin'  property  in  horses, 
or  droppin'  his  pooket-oook  down  a  airy,  or  maldn*  an 
Egyptum  mummy  of  his-self  in  some  vay  or  another." 

"  Wery  good,  Samivel,"  observed  Mr.  Weller,  in  as  com- 
placent a  manner  as  if  Sam  had  been  passing  the  highest 
enloflums  on  his  prudence  and  foresight.    '*  Wery  good." 

"  For  vich  reasons,"  continued  Sam,  plucking  nervously 
at  the  bzim  of  his  hat ;  "  for  vich  reasons  he's  drawn  it 
out  to-day,  and  come  here  vith  me  to  say,  leastvays  to 
offer,  or  in  other  vords  to—" 

"To  say  this  here,"  said  the  elder  Mr.  Weller,  im- 
patiently, "  that  it  ain't  o'  no  use  to  me ;  I'm  a-goin'  to 
vork  a  coach  reg'lar,  and  ha'n't  got  noveres  to  keep  it  in, 
unless  I  vos  to  pay  the  guard  for  takin'  care  on  it,  or  to 
put  it  in  vun  o'  me  coach  pockets,  vich  'ud  be  a  temptation 
to  the  insides.  If  you'll  take  care  on  it  for  me,  Sir,  I  shall 
be  wery  much  obliged  to  you.  P'r'aps,"  said  Mr.  WeUer, 
walking  up  to  Mr.  Pickwick  and  whispering  in  his  ear, 
"  p'r'aps  it'll  go  a  little  vay  towards  the  expenses  o'  that 
'ere  conwiction.    All  I  say  is,  just  you  keep  it  till  I  ask 
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you  for  it  again.'*  With  these  woidfl,  Mr.  Waller  placed 
the  pooket-book  in  Mr.  Pickwick's  hands,  caught  up  his 
hat,  and  ran  out  of  the  room  with  a  celerity  scaxoely  to  be 
expected  from  so  corpulent  a  subject. 

*'  Stop  him,  Sam,'*  exclaimed  Mr.  Pickwick,  earnestly. 
"  Overtake  him ;  bring  him  back  instantly  1  Mr.  Weller 
— here — come  back  I  " 

Sam  saw  that  his  master's  Injunctions  were  not  to  be 
disobeyed ;  and  catching  his  father  by  the  atm  as  he  vFaa 
descending  the  stairs,  dragged  him  back  by  main  force. 

"  My  good  friend,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick*  taiing  the  old  man 
by  the  hand;  "your  honest  confidence  overpowen  me." 

**I  don't  see  no  occasion  for  nothin'  o'  the  kind.  Sir," 
replied  Mr.  Weller,  obstinately. 

**  I  assure  you,  my  good  friend,  I  haye  more  money  than 
I  can  ever  need ;  far  more  than  a  man  at  my  age  can  ever 
live  to  spend,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

**  No  man  knows  how  much  he  can  spend  till  he  tries," 
observed  Mr.  Weller. 

**  Perhaps  not,"  replied  Mr.  Pickwick;  "but  as  I  have 
no  intention  of  trying  any  such  experiments,  I  am  not 
likely  to  come  to  want.  I  must  beg  you  to  take  this  back, 
Mr.  WeUer." 

"  Wery  well,"  said  Mr.  Weller,  with  a  very  discontented 
look.  "  Mark  my  voids,  Sammy,  I'll  do  somethin' 
desperate  vith  this  here  property ;  somethin*  desperate ! " 

"  You'd  better  not,"  replied  Sam. 

Mr.  Weller  reflected  for  a  short  time»  and  then  button- 
ing up  his  coat  with  great  determination,  said — 

"  V\\  keep  a  pike." 

"  Wot ! "  exclaimed  Sam. 

*'A  pike,"  rejoined  Mr.  WeUer,  through  his  set  teeth; 
**  I'll  keep  a  pike.  Say  good-bye  to  your  father,  Samivel ; 
I  dewote  the  remainder  o'  my  days  to  a  pike." 

This  threat  was  such  an  awful  one,  and  Mr.  Weller 
besides  appearing  fully  resolved  to  cany  it  into  execution, 
seemed  so  deeply  mortified  by  Mr.  Pickwick's  refusal,  that 
that  gentleman,  after  a  short  reflection,  said — 

*'  Well,  well,  Mr.  WeUer,  I  will  keep  the  money.  I  oan 
do  more  good  with  it,  perhaps,  thaa  you  can." 

"Just  the  wery  thing,  to  be  sure,"  said  Mr.  WeUer, 
brightening  up ;  "  o'  course  you  can.  Sir." 

"Say  no  more  about  it,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  locking 
the  pocket-book  in  his  desk ;  "  I  am  heartUy  obliged  to 
you,  my  good  friend.  Now,  sit  down  again;  I  want  to 
ask  your  advice." 

The  internal  laughter  occasioned  by  the  triumphant 
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success  of  his  visit,  which  had  convulsed  not  onlv  Mr. 
Weller's  face,  but  his  arms,  legs,  and  body  also,  during 
the  looking  up  of  the  pooket-book,  suddenly  gave  place  to 
the  most  digmfied  gxavity  as  he  heard  these  words. 

<*Wait  outside  a  few  minutes,  Sam,  will  you?"  said 
Mr.  Piokwick. 

Sam  immediately  withdrew. 

Mr.  Weller  looked  uncommonly  wise  and  very  much 
amazed,  when  Mr.  Pickwick  opened  the  discourse  by 
saying— 

*'  You  are  not  an  advocate  for  matrimony,  I  think,  Mr. 
Weller?" 

Mr.  Weller  shook  his  head.  He  was  wholly  unable  to 
speak ;  for  vague  thoughts  of  some  wicked  widow  having 
been  successful  in  her  designs  upon  Mr.  Pickwick,  choked 
his  utterance. 

**  Did  yoo  happen  to  see  a  young  girl  downstairs  when 
you  oame  in  just  now  with  your  son?"  inquired  Mr. 
Pickwick. 

"Yes — I  see  a  yonn^  gal,"  replied  Mr.  Weller,  shortly. 

"What  did  you  thmk  of  her,  now? — Candidly,  Mr. 
Weller,  what  did  you  think  of  her  ?  " 

"I  thought  she  wos  wery  plump,  and  veil  n;iade,*'  said 
Mr.  Weller,  with  a  critical  adr. 

"So  she  is,"  said  Mr.  Piokwick,  "so  she  is.  What  did 
yon  think  of  her  manners,  from  what  you  saw  of  her?" 

"  Weiy  pleasant,"  rejoined  Mr.  Weller.  "  Wery  pleasant 
and  conformable." 

The  precise  meaning  which  Mr.  Weller  attached  to  this 
last  mentioned  adjective  did  not  appear,  but  as  it>  was 
evident  from  tiie  tone  in  which  he  used  it  that  it  was  a 
favourable  expression,  Mr.  Piokwick  was  as  well  satisfied 
as  if  he  had  been  thoroughly  enlightened  on  the  subject. 

"  I  take  a  great  interest  in  her,  Mr.  Weller,"  said  Mr. 
Pickwick. 

Mr.  Weller  coughed. 

"  I  mean  an  interest  in  her  doing  well,'*  resumed  Mr. 
Pickwick;  "a  desire  that  she  may  be  comfortable  and 
piospeious.    You  understand  ?  " 

"Weiy  clearly,"  replied  Mr.  Weller,  who  understood 
nothing  yet. 

"That  young  person,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  "is  attached 
to  your  son.'* 

"  To  Samivel  Veller !  "  exdumed  the  parent. 

"  Yes,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"  It's  nat'ral,"  said  Mr.  Weller,  after  some  consideration, 
"nat'ral,  but  raytheralarmin'.    Sammy  must  be  careful." 
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"  How  do  you  mwii  ?  "  inquired  Mr.  Pickwick. 
"  Wery  careful  that  he  don't  say  nothin'  to  her/' 
sponded  Mr.  Weller.  "Wery  careful  that  he  ain't  led 
avay  in  a  innocent  moment  to  say  anythin'  as  may  lead 
to  a  oonwiction  for  breach.  You're  never  safe  vith  *em, 
Mr.  Pickwickf  ven  they  vunce  has  designs  on  yon  ;  there's 
no  knowin'  yere  to  haye  'em,  and  vile  you're  a-considering 
of  it  they  haye  you.  I  wos  married  fast,  that  yay  myself. 
Sir,  and  Sammy  wos  the  consekens  o'  the  manooyer." 

**  You  giye  me  no  great  encouragement  to  conclude  what 
I  haye  to  say,"  observed  Mr.  Pickwick,  "  but  I  had  better 
do  so  at  once.  This  young  person  is  not  only  attached  to 
your  son,  Mr.  Weller,  but  your  son  is  attached  to  her." 

"  Veil,"  said  Mr.  Weller,  "  this  here's  a  pretty  sort  o' 
thing  to  come  to  a  father's  ears,  this  is ! " 

"  I  have  observed  them  on  several  occasions,"  said  Mr. 
Pickwick,  making  no  comment  on  Mr.  WeUer's  last 
remark ;  *'  and  entertain  no  doubt  at  all  about  it.  Suppos- 
ing I  were  desirous  of  establishing  them  comfortabW  as 
man  and  wife  in  some  little  business  or  situation,  where 
they  might  hope  to  obtain  a  decent  living,  what  should 
you  think  of  it,  Mr.  WeUer  ?  " 

At  first,  Mr.  WeUer  received  with  wry  faces  a  proposi- 
tion involving  the  marriage  of  anybody  in  whom  ne  took 
an  interest,  but  as  Mr.  Hckwick  argued  the  point  with 
him,  and  laid  great  stress  upon  the  fact  that  Mary  was 
not  a  widow,  he  gradually  became  more  tractable.  Mr. 
Pickwick  had  great  influence  over  him ;  and  he  had 
been  much  struck  with  Mary's  appearance,  having,  in 
fact,  bestowed  several  very  imfatherly  winks  upon  her, 
already.  At  length  he  said  that  it  was  not  for  him  to 
oppose  Mr.  Pickwick's  inclination,  and  that  he  would  be 
very  happy  to  yield  to  his  advice ;  upon  which  Mr.  PiQk- 
wick  joyfully  took  him  at  his  word  and  called  Sam  back 
into  the  room. 

"Sam,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  clearing  his  throat,  **your 
father  and  I  have  been  having  some  conversation  about 
you. 

"  About  you,  Samivel,"  said  Mr.  Weller,  in  a  patronisiog 
and  impressive  voice. 

**  I  am  not  so  blind,  Sam,  as  not  to  have  seen,  a  long 
time  since,  that  you  entertain  something  more  than  a 
friendly  feeling  tovrards  Mrs.  Winkle's  maid,"  said  Mr. 
Pickwick. 

"  You  hear  this,  Samivel  ? "  said  Mr.  WeUer  in  the 
same  judicial  form  of  speech  as  before. 

'*  I  hope,  Sir,"  said  Sam,  addressing  his  master,  **  I  hope 
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there's  no  hftna  in  a  young  man  taldn'  notioe  of  a  young 
'ooman  as  is  undeniably  good-looking  and  vell-oonducted." 

"Oertainly  not/'  said  Mr.  Pickwiok. 

**Noi  by  no  means,"  acquiesced  Mr.  WeUer,  affably  but 
magistoxiaUy. 

"  80  far  from  thinking  that  there  is  anything  wrong  in 
conduct  so  natural,"  resumed  Mr.  Pickwick,  *Mt  is  my 
wish  to  SAsist  and  promote  your  wishes  in  this  respect. 
With  this  view  I  have  had  a  little  conversation  with  your 
father,  and  finding  that  he  is  of  my  opinion—" 

**  The  lady  not  bein'  a  vidder,"  interposed  Mr.  Weller  in 
explanation. 

'*The  lady  not  being  a  widow,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick, 
smiling.  "  I  wish  to  free  you  from  the  restnint  which 
your  present  position  imposes  upon  you  i  and  to  mark  my 
sense  of  your  fidelity  and  many  excellent  qualities,  by  en- 
abling you  to  marry  this  girl  at  once,  and  to  earn  an  in- 
depenMit  livelihood  for  yourself  and  family.  I  shall  be 
proud,  8am»"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  whose  voice  had  faltered 
a  little  hitherto,  but  now  resumed  its  customary  tone, 
**  pfoud  and  happy  to  make  your  future  prospects  in  life 
my  grateful  and  peculiar  care.'* 

There  was  a  profound  silence  for  a  short  time,  and  then 
Sam  said  in  a  low  husky  sort  of  voice,  but  firmly  withal — 

"I'm  very  muoh  obliged  to  you  for  vour  goodness,  3it, 
as  is  onlv  like  yourself,  bnt  it  can't  be  done." 

'*  Can  t  k»  done  I "  ejaculated  Mr.  Pickwick  in  astonish- 
ment. 

"  Sami^ } "  said  Mr.  WeUer,  with  dignity. 

'*  I  say  it  can't  be  done,"  repeated  Ss^  in  a  louder  key. 
<*  Wot's.  to  become  of  you.  Sir  ?  " 

''My  good  fellow,"  replied  Mr.  Pickwick,  "the  recent 
ohacges  among  mv  friends  will  aJter  my  mode  of  life  in 
future,  entirely;  besides  I  am  growing  older,  and  want 
repose  and  quiet.    My  rambles,  Sam»  aoe  over." 

*< How  do  I  know  that  'ere,  Sir?"  argued  Sam;  '*jo\x 
think  so  now !  S'pose  you  wos  to  change  your  mind,  vioh 
is  not  unlikely,  for  you've  the  spirit  of  five-jmd-tventy  in 
you  still, — what  'ud  become  on  you  vithout  me  ?  It  can't 
be  done.  Sir,  it  can't  be  done." 

*«  Wery  good,  Samivel,  there's  a  good  deal  in  that,"  said 
Mr.  Weller,  encouragingly. 

"I  speak  after  long  deliberation,  Sam,  and  with  the 
certain^  that  I  shall  keep  my  word,"  said  Mr^  Pickwick, 
shaking  his  head.  '*New  scenes  have  closed  upon  me; 
my  rambles  are  at  an  end." 

''Wery  good,"  rejoined  Sam.    "Then  teA's  the  wery 
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hmi  EMMon  wy  you  ^oiild  alvays  have  Bomebody  by  you 
as  undentends  yoa,  to  keep  you  up  and  make  voa  oom- 
fortable.  H  you  vant  a  mote  polinied  0ovt  o*  feller,  veil 
tod  good,  have  him ;  but  va^es  ot  no  vagM,  aolioe  or  no 
notice,  board  or  no  board,  lo^^gin'  or  no  loasin*,  Sam  Velkr; 
m  yon  took  from  the  old  inn  in  the  Borongo:,  stiolte  by  you, 
oome  what  oome  may;  and  let  ev'rythin'  and  ev*rybody 
do  their  wery  fieroeet,  nothin*  shall  ever  perwenft  it" 

At  the  oloM  of  tibia 'declazatioB,  whioh  Sam  made  vrith 
great  emotion,  the  elder  Mr.  Weller  rote  from  hisohair, 
and  f  oroMtin^  ail  oonsidetations  of  time,  place,  or  propriety, 
waved  his  hat  above  his  head  and  gave  three  vehsment 
oheers. 

**  My  oood  feMow,"  laid  Mr.  Piokwiok,  WheU  Mr.  Waller 
had  gat  oown  aoain^  rather  abashed  at  hia  ovnx  entimalaMn, 
**  you  are  bound  to  oonddev  the  youag  woman  alao.'' 

"  I  do  eonaide^the  young  'ooman,  Sir,"  said  8am.  *'  I 
have  oonaldered  tftia  ymmg  'ooman,  Fve  spoke  to  her,  Tve 
told  her  how  I'm  cntivated,  she's  ready  to  vait  tiU  I*m 
ready,  and  I  believe  she  viU.  If  she  don't,  sIm's  not  the 
ybung  'ooman  I  take  hdr  for,  and  I  give  her  up  vith  readi- 
ness. You've  know'd  me  afore.  Sir.  My  mind's  mtida  up, 
asd  nbthin'  ean  ever  alter  it." 

Who  oould  eombat  this  ^resolution  ?  <  Not  Mr.  Piokwiok. 
He  dttivttd  at  that  inlomesit  xtiore  pride  and  luxury  of 
feeling  from  the  ditintereeted'  attachment  of  his  humUe 
friends,  than  ten  thousand  piotestations  fvom  Hke  greatest 
men  living  oould  have  awakened  in  his  heart. 

While  this  conversation  was  xiassing'in  Mr-  Piokwiok's 
room,  a  little  old  gentieman  in  a  suit  of  snulE-ockloared 
clothes,  followed  by  a  porter  oanying  a  small  portmanteau, 
pieseQted  htmaetf*  below ;  and  after  securing  a  bed  itir  the 
night,  InqulrBd  of  the  waiter  whether  one  mxb.  Winkle  was 
stwj^ng  there,  to  wfadoh  question  the  waiter,  of  course,  re- 
sponded in  the' affirmative. 

**  Is  she  alone  ?  "  inquired  ^e  little  old  gentieman. 

**I  believe  she  is,  Bir,"  repHed  the  waiter;  *'  I  can  call 
her  own  maid,  Sir,  if  yuu -" 

^  No,  I  don't  want  her,"  said  the  old  gentleman  quickly. 
'*  Show  me  to  her  room  without  announeing  me." 

**  Eh,  Sir  ?  "  said  the  waiter. 

"  Are  you  deaf  ?  "  inquired  the  little  old  gentleman. 

••  No,  8ir»" 

'^  Then;  listen,  if  you  please.    Can  you  hear  me  now  f  " 

"  Yas,  Sir." 

"  That's  well.  Show  me  to  Mrs.  Winkle's  room,  without 
announcing 
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As  the  UMb  old  gentieman  attend  this  oommand,  he 
slipped  five  shillings  into  tiie  waiter's  hand,  and  look^ 
steadily  at  him. 

*'BeaUy,  Sir,"  said  the  waiter,  **I  don't  know.  Sir, 
whether-* — " 

"  Ah  1  you'll  do  it,  I  see,"  said  the  little  old  gentleman. 
"  You  had  better  do  it  at  onoe.    It  will  save  time;" 

There  was  sometiiing  so  very  cool  and  oolleoted  in  the 
gentleman's  manner,  that  the  waiter  put  the  five  shillings 
in  his  pocket,  and  led  him  up  stairs  without  another  wora. 

«« Ws  is  the  room,  is  it  ?  "  said  the  gentlemain.  **  You 
may  go." 

The  waiter  complied,  wondering  much  who  the  gentle^ 
man  could  be,  and  what  he  wanted ;  the  little  o9d  g6ntle<- 
man  waiting  till  he  was  out  of  sight,  tapped  at  the  door. 

''  Oome  in,"  said  Arabella. 

"  Um,  a  pretty  'voice  at  any  rate,"  munnurad  the  little 
old  gentlemaa ;  "  but  that's  nothing."  As  he  said  this,  he 
opened  ttie  doorand  walked  in.  Arabella,  who  was  sitting 
at  woric,  rose  on  beholding  a  stranger — a  little  confused, 
but  by  no  means  ungracefully  so. 

"Pny  don't  rise,  ma'am,"  said  the  unknown,  walking 
in  and  closing  the  door  siter  him.  '*Mzs.  Winlde,  I 
believe  ?  " 

Arabella  inclined  her  head. 

'*'Mis.  Nathaniel  Winkle,  who  matried  the  son  of  the  old 
man  at  Birmingham  ?"  said  the  stranger,  eyeing  Arabella 
with  visible  curiosity. 

Again  Arabella  inclined  her  head,  and  looked  uneartly 
round,  as  if  uncertain  whether  to  call  for  asdstaaee. 

*<  I  surprise  yon,  I  see,  ma'km,'^8Md  the  old  gentleman. 

^'  Rather,  I  oonfess,"  replied  Arabella,  wondering  more 
and  more. 

**  I'll  take  a  chair,  if  you'll  allow  me,  ma'am,'*  said  the 
stranger. 

He  to<^  one ;  and  drawing  a  spectacle-case  from  his 
pocket,  leisorely  pulled  out  a  pair  of  spectacles,  which  he 
adjusted  on  his  nose. 

**  You  «bn't  know  me,  ma'am  ?  "  he  said,  looking  so  in- 
tently at  Arabella  that  she  be^n  to  feel  quite  alarmed. 

"  No,  Sir,"  she  replied,  timidly. 

**  No,"  said  the  gentleman,  nursing  his  left  leg ;  **  I  don't 
know  how  you  should.  You  know  my  name,  though, 
ma'am." 

**  Do  I  ?  "  said  Arabella,  trembling,  though  she  scarcely 
knew  wfa^.    "  May  I  ask  what  it  is  ?  " 

**  Presently,  ma^am,  presently,"  said  the  stzanger^  not 
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having  yet  removed  hia  ejjres  from  her  oountoouioek  **  Yoa 
have  been  reoentiy  nuoned,  ma'am  ?  " 

"  I  have/*  replied  Arabella,  in  a  scarcelv  aadible  tone, 
laying  aside  her  work,  and  becoming  greatly  agitated  as  a 
thought,  that  had  oocurred  to  her  before,  struck  more 
foxQibly  upon  her  mind. 

"  Without  having  represented  to  your  husband  the  pro- 
priety of  first  oonsttltlng  his  father^  on  whom  he  is  de- 
pendent, I  think?  "  said  the  stranger. 

Arabella  applied  her  handkerchief  to  her  eyes. 

**  Without  an  endeavour  even  to  ascertain,  by  some  in- 
direct appeal,  what  were  the  old  man's  sentiments  on  a 
point  in  whidi  he  would  natuxally  feel  much  interssted  ?  " 
said  the  stranger. 

**  I  cannot  deny  it.  Sir,"  said  Arabella. 

*'  And  without  having  sufficient  property  of  vour  own  to 
afiord  yonr  husband  any  permanent  assistance  m  exchange 
for  the  worldly  advantages  which  you  knew  he  would  have 
gained  if  he  had  married  agreeably  to  his  father's  wishes  ?  " 
said  the  old  gentleman.  **  This  is  what  boys  and  girls  call 
disinterested  affection,  till  they  have  boys  and  girls  of  their 
own,  and  then  they  see  it  in  a  rougher  and  vety  different 
light."      , 

Arabella's  tears  flowed  fast,  as  she  pleaded  in  extenua- 
tion that  she  was  young  and  inezperienoed ;  that  her 
attachment  had  ak>ne  induced  her  to  take  the  ste|p  to 
which  she  had  resorted,  and  that  she  had  been  dqsnved 
of  the  counsel  and  guidance  of  her  parents  almost  from 
infancy. 

**  It  was  wrong,"  said  the  oM  gentleman  in  a  milder  tone, 
"  very  wrong.    It  was  lomantio,  unbusiness-like,  foolish." 

**  It  was  my  fault ;  all  my  fault,  Sir,  ■*  replied  poor  Ara- 
bella, weeping. 

**  Nonsense,"  said  the  old  gentleman,  "  it  was  not  your 
fault  that  he  fell  in  love  with  you,  I  suppose.  Yes  it  was 
though,"  said  the  old  gentleman,  looking  rathar  slyly  at 
Arabella.    "  It  was  your  fault*    He  oduldn't  help  it." 

This  little  compliment,  or  the  little  gentleman's  odd  way 
of  paying  it,  or  his  altered  manner — so  much  kiiiidar  than 
it  was  aA  first— or  all  three  together,  buced  a  smile  from 
Arabella  in  the  midst  of  her  tears. 

*'  Where's  your  husband?  "  inquired  the  old  gentleman, 
abruptly ;  stopping  a  smile  which  was  just  coming  over  his 
own  face. 

"  I  expect  him  evezy  instant,  Sir,"  said  Arabella.  **  I 
persuaded  him  to  take  a  walk  this  morning.  He  is  very 
low  and  wretched  at  not  h&ving  h^sacd  from  his  father." 
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'*  Low,  is  he  ?  "  said  the  old  gentleman.  "  Serve  him 
right.'* 

**  He  feels  it  on  my  acoount,  I  am  afraid,"  said  Arabella  ; 
**  and  indeed.  Sir,  I  feel  it  deeply  on  his;  I  have  been  the 
sole  means  of  bringing  him  to  his  present  condition." 

**  Don't  mind  it  on  his  account,  my  dear,"  said  the  old 
gentleman.  **  It  serves  him  right.  I  am  glad  of  it — 
SM^tually  glad  of  it,  as  far  as  he  is  ooncemed." 

The  words  were  scarcely  out  of  the  old  gentleman's  lips, 
vrhen  footsteps  were  heard  ascending  the  stairs,  which  he 
and  Arabella  seemed  both  to  recognise  at  the  same  moment. 
The  little  gentleman  turned  pale ;  and  making  a  strong 
effort  to  appear  composed,  stood  up  as  Mr.  Winkle  entered 
"the  room. 

**  Father  t "  said  Mr.  Winkle,  recoiling  in  amasement. 
**Yes,  Sir,"  replied  the  little  old  gentleman.    «*Well, 
Sir,  what  have  you  got  to  say  to  me  ? " 
Mr.  Winkle  remained  silent. 

'*  You  are  ashamed  of  yourself,  I  hope,  Sir,"  said  the  old 
gentleman. 

Still  Mr.  Winkle  said  nothing, 

*'  Are  you  ashamed  of  yourself,  Sir,  or  are  you  not  ?  " 
inquired  the  old  gentleman. 

"  No,  Sir,"  replied  Mr.  Winkle,  drawing  Arabella's  arm 
through  his.  **  I  am  not  ashamed  of  myself,  or  of  my  wife 
either." 
"  Upon  my  wordl "  cried  the  old  gentleman,  ironically. 
**I  am  very  sorry  to  have  done  anything  which 'has 
lessened  your  affection  for  me.  Sir,"  said  Mr.  Winkie; 
'*  but  I  will  say  at  the  same  time,  that  I  have  no  reason 
to  be  ashamed  of  having  this  lady  for  my  wife,  or  you  for 
having  her  for  a  daughter." 

"  Give  me  your  hand,  Nat,"  said  the  old  gentieman  in 
an  altered  voice.  "Kiss  me,  my  love;  you  or^  a  very 
charming  daughter-in-law  after  Shll  t " 

In  a  few  minutes'  time  Mr.  Winkle  went  in  search  of 
Mr.  Pickwick,  and  returning  with  that  gentleman,  presented 
him  to  his  father,  whereupon  they  shook  hands  for  five 
minutes  incessantly. 

**  Mr.  Pickwick,  I  thank  you  most  heartily  for  aU  your 
kindness  to  my  son,"  said  old  Mr.  Winkle,  in  a  blufi, 
straight-forward  way.  "  I  am  a  hasty  fellow,  and  when  I 
saw  you  last,  I  was  vexed  and  taken  oy  surprise.  I  have 
judged  for  myself  now,  and  am  more  than  satisfied.  Shall 
I  make  any  more  apologies,  Mr.  Pickwick  ?  " 

"Not  one,"  replied  that  gentieman.  "You  have  done 
the  only  thing  waikting  to  complete  my  happiness/* 
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Uereupozi  there  was  another  ehftking  of  hands  for  five 
minutes  longer,  acoompanied  by  a  great  number  of  compli- 
mentary speeches,  which,  besides  being  complimentary, 
had  the  additional  and  very  novel  recommendation  of 
being  sincere. 

Sun  had  dutifully  seen  hia  father  to  the  Belle  Sauvage, 
when,  on  returning,  he  encountered  the  fat  boy  in  the 
court,  who  had  been  ohaxged  with  the  delivery  of  a  note 
from  Bmily  Wardle. 

**I  say,  aaid  Joe,  who  was  unusually  loquacious, 
"  what  a  pretty  girl  Mary  is,  isn't  she  ?  I  am  so  fond  of 
her,  I  am !  '* 

Mr.  Waller  made  no  verbal  remark  in  reply,  but  eyeing 
the  fat  boy  for  a  moment,  quite  transfixed  at  his  pre- 
sumption, led  him  by  the  collar  to  the  corner,  and  dis- 
missed him  with  a  harmless  but  ceremonious  kick ;  after 
which,  he  walked  home,  whiatlingk 


CHAPTER  LVI 

IN  WHICH  THE  PICKWICK  CLUB  18  FINALLY  DIS- 
SOLVED, AND  EVERYTHING  CONCLUDED  TO  THE 
SATISFACTION  OF  EVERYBODY 


1 


I^OR  a  whole  week  after  the  happy  arrival  of  Mr.  Winkle 
J  from  Birmingham,  Mr.  Pickwick  and  Sam  Weller 
were  from  home  ul  day  long,  only  returning  just  in  time 
for  dinner,  and  then  wearing  an  air  of  mystery  and  im- 
poftance  quite  foreign  to  their  natures.  It  was  evident 
that  very  grave  and  eventful  proceedings  were  on  foot, 
but  various  surmises  were  afloat  respecting  t^ieir  precise 
ohanMSter.  Seme  (among  whom  was  Mr.  Tupman)  were 
disposed  to  think  that  Mr.  Pickwick  contemplated  a  matri- 
monial alliance,  but  this  idea  the  ladies  most  strenuously 
repudiated;  others  rather  inclined  to  the  belief  that  he 
had  piojectod  somo  distant  tour,  and  was  at  present  oc- 
cupied in  effecting  the  preliminary  arrangemente,  but 
this  again  was  stoutly  denied  by  Sam  hinnelf ,  who  had 
unequivocally  stated,  when  cross-examined  by  Mary,  that 
no  new  jourxieys  were  to  be  undertflbken.  At  length,  when 
the  brains  of  the  whole  party  had  been  racked  for  six  long 
days  by  unavailing  speculation,  it  was  unanimously  re- 
solved that  Mr.  Pickwick  should  be  called  upon  to  explain 
his  conduct,  and  to  state  distinctly  why  he  had  thus 
abeentod  himself  from  the  society  of  nis  admiring  friends. 

With  this  view,  Mr.  Wardle  invito  the  fuU  circle  to 
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dinner  at  the  Adelphi,  and  the  decanters  haithig  been 
twice  sent  lound,  opened  the  basiness. 

'*  We  are  all  anxious  to  know/'  said  the  old  gentleman, 
**  what  we  have  done  to  offend  you,  aad  to  induce  you  to 
desert  us  and  devote  yourself  to  these  solitary  walks." 

"  Are  you  ?  "  said  Mr.  Pickwick.  "  It  is  singular  enough 
that  I  had  intended  to  volunteer  a  full  exptaination  this 
very  day,  so  if  you  will  give  me  another  glass  of  wine  I 
wiU  satisfy  your  curiosity." 

The  decanters  passed  from  hand  to  hand  with  unwonted 
briskness,  and  Mr.  Pi<Hrwiok  looking  round  on  the  fiaces  of 
his  friends  with  a  oheeriul  smile,  proceeded— 

"  All  the  changes  that  have  taken  place  among  us,"  said 
Mr.  Pickwick,  "  I  mean  the  marriage  that  h(is  tfJten  place, 
and  the  marriage  that  will  take  place,  with  the  changes 
they  involve,  rendered  it  neoeseaiy  for  me  to  think  soberly 
aod  at  once  upon  my  future  plans.  I  determined  on  vetir^ 
ing  to  some  quiet,  pretty  neighbourhood  in  the  vicinity  of 
London ;  I  saw  a  house  which  exactly  suited  my  fancy.  I 
have  taken  it  and  furnished  it.  It  is  fully  prepared  for  my 
reception,  and  I  intend  entering  upon  it  at  once,  trusting 
that  I  may  yet  live  to  spend  many  quiet  years  in  peaceful 
retirement;  cheered  through  life  by  the  society  of  my 
friends,  and  followed  in  death  by  their  aftocftionate  re- 
membrance." 

Here  Mr.  Pickwick  paused,  and  a  low  murmnt  ran  round 
the  tabto. 

*'The  house  I  have  taken,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  "is  at 
Dnlwich ;  it  has  a  large  garden,  and  is  situated  in  one  of 
the  most  pleasant  spots  near  London.  It  has  been  fitted 
op  with  every  attention  to  substantial  comfort ;  perhaps 
to  a  little  elegance  besides ;  but  of  that  you  shall  judge  for 
yourselves.  Sam  accompanies  me  there.  I  have  engaged, 
on  Perker's  representation,  a  housekeeper — a  very  old  one 
— cmd  such  otiier  servants  as  sh«  thinks  I  shall  require.  I 
propose  to  consecrate  this  little  retreat  by  having  a  cere- 
mony, in  which  I  take  a  great  Interest,  performMl  there. 
I  wiui,  if  my  friend  Wardle  entertains  no  objection,  that 
his  daughter  should  be  married  from  my  new  house,  on 
fehe  day  I  take  possession  of  it.  The  happiness  of  young 
people,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  a  little  moved,  '*  has  ever  been 
the  chief  pleasure  of  my  life.  It  will  warm  my  heart  to 
witness  the  happiness  of  those  friends  who  are  dearest  to 
me,  beneath  my  own  roof." 

Mr.  Pickwick  paused  again:  and  Ehnily  and  Arabella 
sobbed  audibly. 

**  I  have  communicated,  both  personally  and  by  letter, 
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with  theolub,"  resumed  Mr.  Pickwiok,  **aoqtt*intiiig  them 
with  my  intention.  During  our  long  absence  it  has  suffered 
much  m>m  internal  diasensionfl;  and  the  withdrawal  of 
my  name,  coupled  with  this  and  other  ciroumatanoes,  has 
occasioned  its  dissolution.  The  Pickwick  Club  exists  no 
longer. 

"  I  shall  never  regret/'  said  Mr.  Pickwick  in  a  low  voice 
-r-"  I  shall  never  regret  having  devoted  the  greater  part  of 
two  years  to  mixing  with  different  varieties  and  shades  of 
human  character,  fiivolous  as  my  pursuit  of  novelty  may 
have  appeared  to  many.  Nearly  the  whole  of  my  previous 
life  having  been  devoted  to  business  and  the  pursuit  of 
wealth,  numerous  scenes  of  which  I  had  no  previous  con- 
ception have  dawned  upon  me— I  hope  to  the  enlargement 
of  mv  mind,  and  the  improvement  of  my  understanding 
If  I  have  done  but  littde  good,  I  truat  I  have  done  leas 
harm,  and  that  none  of  my  adventures  will  be  other  than 
a  source  of  amusing  and  pleasant  recollections  to  me  in 
the  decline  of  life.    God  bless  you  all." 

With  these  words,  Mr.  Pickwick  filled  and  drained  a 
bumper  with  a  trembling  hand ;  and  his  eves  moistened 
as  his  friends  rose  with  one  accord  and  pledged  him  from 
their  hearts. 

There  were  very  few  preparatory  arrangements  to  be 
made  for  the  marriage  of  Mr.  Snodgrass.  As  he  had 
neither  fathw  nor  mother,  and  had  been  in  his  minority 
a  ward  of  Mr.  Pickwick's,  that  gentleman  was  perfectly 
well  acquainted  with  his  possessions  and  prospects.  His 
account  of  both  was  quite  satisfactory  to  Wardle — as  almost 
any  other  account  would  have  been,  for  the  good  old  gentle- 
man was  overflowing  with  hilarity  and  kindness — and  a 
handsome  portion  having  been  bestowed  upon  Emily,  the 
marriage  was  fixed  to  take  place  on  the  fourth  day  from 
that  time;  the  suddenness  of  which  preparations  re- 
duced three  dressmakers  and  a  tailor  to  the  extreme  verge 
of  insanity. 

Getting  poet-horses  to  the  carriage,  old  Wardle  started 
off  next  day,  to  bring  his  mother  up  to  town.  Com- 
municating his  intelligence  to  the  old  lady  with  chacaoter- 
istic  impetuosity,  she  instantly  fainted  away,  but  being 
promptly  revived,  ordered  the  brocaded  silk  gown  to  be 
paoked  up  forthwiUi,  and  proceeded  to  relate  some  dr- 
cumstanoes  of  a  similar  nature  attending  the  marriage  of 
the  eldest  daughter  of  Lady  ToUimglower,  deceased,  which 
occupied  three  hours  in  the  recital,  and  were  not  half 
finished  at  last. 

Mrs.  Trundle  had  to  be  informed  of  all  the  mighty 
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preparations  that  ware  making  in  London;  and  being 
in  a  delicate  state  of  health  was  infonned  thereof  through 
Mr.  Trundle,  lest  the  news  should  be  too  much  for  her; 
but  it  was  not  too  nrooh'for  her,  inasmuch  as  she  at 
once  wrote  ofi  to  Muggleton  to  order  a  new  cap  and 
a  black  satin  gown,  and  moreoyer  avowed  her  deter- 
mination of  being  present,  at  the  cferemony.  Hereupon 
Mr.  Trundle  called  in  the  doctor,  and  the  doctor  said 
Mrs.  Trundle  ought  to  know  best  how  she  felt  herself,  to 
which  Mra  Trundle  replied  that  she  felt  herself  quite 
equal  to  ity  and  that  she  had  made  up  her  mind  to  go ; 
upon  which  the  doctor,  who  was  a  wise  and  discreet  doctor, 
and  knew  what  was  good  for  himself  as  well  as  for  other 
people,  said,  that  perhaps  if  Mrs.  Trundle  stopped  at  home 
she  might  hurt  herself  more  by  fretting  than  by  going,  so 
perhapil  she  had  better  so.  And  fdie  did  go ;  the  doctor 
with,  great  attention  sending  in  half-a^osen  of  medicine 
to  be  drunk  upon  the  road. 

In  addition  to  these  points  of  distraction,  Waidle  was 
entruiied  with  two  small  letters  to  two  small  young  ladies 
who  were  to  iotas  bridesmaids ;  upon  the  receipt  of  which, 
the  two  younff  ladiee  were  driiven  to  despair  by  having  no 
"^things  "  ready  for  so  important  an  occasion,  and  no  time 
to  make  them  in — a  drcumstanoe  which  appeared  to  afford 
the  two  worthy  papas  of  the  two  small  young  ladies  rather 
a.  feeling  of  satisfaction  than  otherwise.  However,  old 
frocks  were  trimmed  and  new  bonnets  made,  and  the 
young  ladies  looked  as  well  as  could  possibly  have  been 
•xpet^ed  of  them;  and  as  they  cried  at  the  subsequent 
ceremony  in  the  proper  places  and  trembled  at  the  right 
times,  they  acquitted  themselves  to  the  admiration  of  all 
beholders. 

How  the  two  poor  relations  ever  reached  London — 
whether  they  walked,  or  got  behind  coaches,  or  procured 
lifts  in  wagons,  or  carried  each  other — is  uncertain,  but 
there  they  were,  before  Wardle ;  and  the  very  first  ^people 
that  knocked  at  the  door  of  Mr.  Pickwick's  house  on  the 
bridal  morning,  were  the  two  poor  relations,  all  smiles 
and  shirt-oollar. 

They  were  welcomed  heartily-  though,  for  riches  or 
poverl^  had  no  influence  on  Mr.  Pickwick;  the  new 
servants  were  all  alacrity  and  readiness:  Sam  in  a  most 
unrivalled  state  of  high  spirits  and  excitement,  and  Mary 
glowinc  with  beauty  and  smart  ribands. 

The  bridegroom,  who  had  been  stayins  at  the  house  for 
two  or  three  days  previously,  sallied  forth  gallantly  to 
Dulwich  church  to  meet   the   bride,  attended   by  Mr. 
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Pickwick,  Ben  Allen,  Bob  Sawyer,  and  Mr.  Tupmaa,  wifth 
Sam  WeUer  4>ut8ide,  having  9,t  his  hntton-hole  a  white 
favour,  the  gilt  of  hd  lady  love,  and  dad  in  a  new  and 
gorgeous  suit  of  lively  invented  expiessly  for  the  oooasioa^ 
They  were  met  by  the  WardleS)  and  the  Winkles,  and  the 
bride  and  bridesmaids,  and  the  Trundles ;  and  the  oeie- 
mony  haying  been  performed,  the  coaches  tattled  back 
to  Me.  Pickwick's  to  breakfast,  where  little  Mr.  Perkar 
already  awaited  them. 

Here,  all  the  light  clouds  of  the  more  solemn'  part  of 
the  proceedings  passed  away;  every  face  shone  forth  joy- 
ously, and  nothing  was  to  be  heard  but  oongratnlataona 
and  commendations.  Everything  was  so  beautiful  1  The 
lawn  in  front,  the  garden  behind,  the  miniatuse  coneerva« 
tory,  the  dining-room,  the  drawing-room,  the  bed-oooms, 
the  smoking-jcoomi  sAd  above  all  the  study  with  its  pictures 
and  eaay  chairs,  and  ^d  cabinets,  and  qnaer  tables,  and 
books  out  of  number,  with  a  large  cheerful  window  open- 
ing  upon  a  pleasant  lawn  and  oommanding  a  pretty  land- 
scape, just  dotted  here  and  there  with  little  houses  almost 
hidden  by  the  trees;  and  then  the  curtains,  and  the 
carpets^  and  the  chairs,  and  the  solas  I  EveCTthing  was 
so  beautiful,  so  compact,  so  neat  and  in  such  exquisite 
taste,  said  evaiybody,  that  there  really  was  no  deoiding 
what  to  admire  most. 

And  in  the  midst  of  aU  this,  stood  Mr.  Pickwick,  hie 
coun^nance  lighted  up  with  smiles,  wbioh  the  heart  ol  no 
man,  woman,  or  child,  could  resist :  hUnsell  the  happiest 
pf  the  group,  shaking  hands  over  and  over  again  wim  the 
99SBtxe  people,  and  when  his  own  were  not  so  employed, 
rubbing  them  with  pleasure ;  turning  round  in  a  difietent 
direction  at  ever^  fresh  expression  d  gratification  or  cwA- 
osity,  and  inspinng  everybody  with  his  looks  of  gladness 
and  deliffht. 

Brealjsst  is  announced.  Idx,  Pickwick  leads  the  old 
lady  (who  has  been  very  eloquent  on  the  subject  of  Lady 
Touimglower),  to  the  tc^^  ol  a  long  table ;  Waxdie  takes  the 
bottom,  the  friends  arrange  themselves  on  either  side,  Sam 
takes  his  station  behind  his  master's  chair*  :the  laughter 
and  taUdng  cease ;  .Mr.  Pickwick  having  said  grace,  pauses 
for  an  instant^  and  looks  round  him.  As  he  does  so,  the 
tears  roll  down  his  cheeks  in  the  fulness  of  his  joy. 

Let  us  leave  our  old  friend  in  one  of  those  moments  ol 
unmixed  happiness,  of  which,  if  we  seek  them,  there  are 
ever  some  to  cheer  our  transitory  existence  here.  There 
are  dark  shadows  on  the  earth,  but  its  lights  are  stronger 
in  the  contrast.    Some  men,  like  bats  or  owls,  have  beUer 
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eyas  for  ihe  dftrkneiw  &&n  for  the  light ;  we,  who  have  no 
such  optical  powera,  are  better  pleased  to  take  our  last 
partiiig  look  at  the  visionaiy  companions  of  many  solitary 
hours,  when  &e  brief  sunsmne  of  the  world  is  biasing  full 
upon  them. 


It  is  the  fate  of  most  men  who  mingle  with  the  world 
and  attain  even  the  prime  of  life,  to  make  many  real  friends, 
and  lose  them  in  the  course  of  nature.  It  is  the  fate  of  all 
authors  or  ohzoniolers  to  create  imaginary  friends,  and  lose 
them  in  the  course  of  art.  Nor  is  this  the  fvdl  extent  of 
their  misfortunes;  for  thby  are  required  to  furnish  an 
account  of  them  besides. 

In  compliance  with  this  custom — unquestionably  a  bad 
one — we  subjoin  a  few  biogiaphioal  words  in  relation  to  ^e 
party  at  Mr.  Pickwick's  assembled. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Winkle  being  fully  received  into  favour  by 
the  old  gentleman,  were  shortly  afterwards  instead  in  a 
newly.built  house,  not  half-a-mile  from  Mr.  Pickwick's. 
Mr.  Winkle  being  engaged  in  the  city  as  agent  or  town 
correspondent  of  his  nther,  exchanged  his  old  costume 
for  the  ordinary  dress  of  Englishmen,  afid  presented  all 
the  external  appeaiance  of  a  ci^^ised  Ohristian  ever  after^ 
wards. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Snodgrass  settled  at  Dingley  Dell,  where 
they  purchased  and  cultivated  a  small  fartn,  more  for  00- 
oupaoon  than  profit.  Mr.  Snodgrass,  being  occasionally 
abstracted  and  melancholy,  is  to  this  day  reputed  a  great 
poet  among  his  friends  and  acquaintance,  although  we  do 
not  find  that  he  has  ever  written  anything  to  encourage 
the  belief.  We  know  many  celebrated  characters,  literaiy, 
philosophical,  and  otherwise,  who  hold  a  high  reimtation 
on  a  similar  tenure. 

Mr.  Tupman,  when  his  Mends  married  and  Mr.  Pick- 
wick settled,  took  lodgings  at  Richmond,  where  he  has 
ever  since  resided.  He  walks  constantly  on  the  Terrace 
durinff  the  summer  months,  with  a  youthful  and  jaunty 
air,  which  has  rendered  him  the  admiiation  of  the  numerous 
elderiy  ladies  of  sin^e  condition,  whoreside  in  the  vicinity. 
He  has  never  proposed  again. 

Mr.  Bob  Sawyer,  having  previously  passed  through  the 
Gasette,  passed  over  to  Bengal,  accompeaied  1^  Mr. 
Benjamin  Allen,  both  gentlemen  having  tecelved  surgical 
appointments  from  the  Bast  India  Company.  They  each 
had  the  yellow  fever  fourteen  times,  and  then  resolved  to 
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ttj  a  little  abBtiaenoe,  since  which  period  they  have  been 
doing  well. 

Mn.  Baxdell  let  lodgings  to  many  oonvecaable  singie 
gentleman  with  great  pront,  but  never  brought  any  more 
actions  for  a  breach  of  promise  of  marriage.  Her  attorneys , 
Messrs.  Dodson  and  Fogg,  continue  in  business,  from 
which  they  realise  a  large  income,  and  in  which  they  are 
uniyarsaUy  conpidered  among  the  sharpest  of  the  sluup. 

Sam  Weller  kept  his  woxd,  and  remained  umnarried 
for  two  years.  The  old  housekeeper  dying  at  the  end  of 
that  time,  Mc  Pickwick  promoted  Mazr  to  the  situation, 
on  condition  of  her  marrying  Mr*  Weller  at  onoe,  which 
she  did  without  a  murmur.  From  the  oiroumstanoe  of 
two  sturdy  little  boys  having  been  repeatedly  seen  at  the 
flttte  of  the  back  gaj^den,  we  have  reason  to  suppose  that 
Sam  has  some  family. 

The  elder  Mr.  Weller  drove  a  coach  for  twelve  months, 
but  being  aMcted  wiUi  the  gout,  was  compelled  to  retire. 
The  con&nts  of  the  pocket-book  had  been  so  well  invested 
for  him,  however,  by  Mr.  Pickwick,  that  he  had  a  handsome 
independence  to  retire  on,  upon  whidi  he  still  lives  at  an 
excellent  public-house  near  Shooter's  Hill,  where  he  is 
quite  reverenced  as  an  oraol^  boasting  very  much  of  his 
intimacy  with  Mj;.  Piok^ck,  and  retaining  a  most  un- 
conquerable aversion  to  widows. 

.  Mr.  Pickwick  himself  continued  to  reside  in  his  new 
house,  employing  his  leisuiw  houn  in  arranging  the  memo* 
randa  which  he  afterwards  preaented  to  the  secretary  of 
the  once  famous  dub,  or  in  heariug  Sam  Weller  read  aloud, 
with  such  remarks  as  suggested  theotnselves  to  his  mind, 
which  never  U^lod  to  affiTrd  Mr.  Pickwick  gieat  amuse- 
ment. He  was  much  troubled  at  first  by  the  numerous 
applications  which  were  made  to  him  by  iMr.  Snodgrafls, 
Mr.  Winkle,  and  Mr.  Trundle,  to  act  as  godfather  to  their 
oftspring,  but  he  has  become  used  to  it  now,  and  officiates 
aa  a  matter  of  coujgs^.  I$e  never  had  occasion  to  regret 
his  bounty  to  Mr.  Jingle,  for  both  that  person  and  Job 
Trotter  became  in  time  worthy  members  of  Sooie^, 
although  th^jT  have  alwavs  steadily  objected  to  return  to 
the  scenes  of  their  old  haunts  and  temptatioiaa*  He  is 
somewhat  infirm  now,  but  he  retains  all  his  former 
juvenility  of  spirit,  and  may  still  be  frequently  seen  oon- 
templatiug  the  pictures  in  the  Pulwioh  Qallery^  or  enjoying 
a  walk  about  the  plteasant  ne^hbourhood  on  a  fine  day. 
He  is  known  by  aU  the  poor  people  about,  who  never  fail 
to  take  their  hatsofi  as  he  passes  with  great  respect ;  the 
children  idolise  him,  and  so  indeed  does  the  whole  neigh- 
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bourhood.  Every  year  he  repairs  to  a  large  family  meny- 
makinp  at  Mr.  Wardle's ;  on  this,  as  on  all  other  ocoasions, 
he  is  inyariably  attended  by  the  faithful  Sam,  between 
whom  and  his  master  there  exists  a  steady  and  reciprocal 
attachment,  which  nothing  but  death  will  sever. 
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With  24  Coloured  Plates  by  T.  Rowlandson. 
35.  6d,  net. 
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by  John  Leech.    4s.  6d,  net. 
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Jorrocks*  Jannts  and  Jollities.    By  R.  S.  Surtees. 
With  15  Coloured  Plates  by  H.  Aiken.    3s.  6<2. 
net. 
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Ask   MamnuL      By  R.  S.  Surtees.     With  13 
Coloured  Plates  and  70  Woodcuts  in  the  Text 
by  John  Leech.    35.  6<2.  net 
The  Tour  of  Doctor  Syntax  in  Search  of  the 
Picturesque.    By  William  Combe.    With  30 
Coloured  Plates  by  T.  Rowlandson.   35. 6d,  net. 
The  Tour  of  Doctor  Syntax  in  Search  of  Con- 
solation.      By  William    Combe.      With   24 
Coloured  Plates  by  T.  Rowlandson.    \s.  6d,  net. 
The  Third  Tour  of  Doctor  Syntax  in  Search  of 
a  Wife.      By  William   Combe.     With   24 
;  Coloured  Plates  by  T.  Rowlandson.    3^.  6d.  net. 
The  History  of  Johnny  Quae  Genus:  the  Little 
Foundling  of  the  Late  Doctor  Syntax.    By  the 
Author  of  "  The   Three  Tours  ".     With  24 
Coloured  Plates  by  T.  Rowlandson.    35. 6d.  net. 
The  English  Dance  of  Death,  from  the  Designs  of 
T.  Rowlandson,  with  Metrical  Illustrations  by 
the  Author  of"  Doctor  Syntax  ".    Two  Volumes. 
'gs.  net. 
This  book  contains  ^  Coloured  Plates. 
The  Dance  of  Life:  A  Poem.    By  the  Author  of 
••  Doctor  Syntax  ".    Illustrated  with  26  Coloured 
Eneravings  by  T.  Rowlandson.    4s.  6d.  net. 
The  Lue  of  a  Sportsman.    By  Nimrod.    With  35 
Coloured  Plates  by  Henry  Aiken.    45.  6d,  net. 


in  London :  or,  the  Day  and  Night  Scenes  of  Oolomd 
Jerry  Hawthorn,  Esq.,  and  his  Elegant  Friend, 
Corinthian  Tonu    By  Pibrcb  Eoan.    With  36 
Coloured  Plates  by  I.  R.  and  G.  Cmikshanlu 
WiUi  numerous  Designs  on  Wood.   41.  6d,  net. 

Real  Life  in  London :  or,  the  Rambles  and  Ad- 
ventures of  Bob  Tallybo,  Esq.,  and  his  Cousin, 
the  Hon.  Tom  Dashall.  By  an  Amateur  (Piercb 
Eoan).  With  31  Coloured  Plates  by  Aiken  and 
Rowlandson,  etc    Two  Volumes,    gs,  net. 

Real  Life  in  Ireland:  or,  the  Day  and  Night 
Scenes  of  Brian  Boru,  Esq.,  and  his  Elegant 
Friend,  Sir  Shawn  0*Doghorty.  By  a  Rbai« 
Paddy.  With  zg  Coloured  Plates  by  Heath, 
Marks,  etc.    31.  &d,  net. 

Life  in  Puia:  Comprising  the  Rambles,  Sprees 
and  Amours  of  Dick  Wildfire,  etc  By  David 
Carey.  With  21  Coloured  Plates  by  George 
Cruikshank,  and  22  Wood  Engravings  by  the 
same  Artist.    49.  6d,  net 

The  Life  of  an  Actor.  By  Pibrcb  Eoan.  With 
27  Coloured  Plates  by  Theodore  Lane,  and 
several  Designs  on  Wood.    41.  6d,  net. 

The  Ens^liah  Spy.  By  Bernard  Blackmantlb. 
With  72  Coloured  Plates  by  R.  Cruikshank,  and 
many  Illustrations  on  Wood.  Two  Volumes. 
91.  net. 

The  Analysis  of  the  Huntins^  Field.  By  R.  S. 
SuRTEES.  With  7  Coloured  Plates  by  Henry 
Aiken,  and  43  Illustrations  on  Wood.  35. 6<l.  net 

The  Old  Eng^hah  Souire:  A  Poem.  By  John 
Careless,  Esq.  With  20  Coloured  Plates  after 
the  style  of  T.  Rowlandson.    ^.  6<^.  net. 

The  Adventureaofa  Post  Ci4itani.  By  a  Naval 
Officer.  With  24  Coloured  Plates  by  Mr. 
Williams.    34.  6d.  net. 

The  Militaiy  Adventures  of  Johnny  Newoome. 
By  an  Officer.  With  13  Coloured  Plates  hy 
T.  Rowlandson.    31.  td.  net. 

The  Adventnrea  of  Johnny  Newoome  in  the 
Navy.  With  16  Coloured  Plates  by  T.  Row- 
landson.   35.  td.  net. 

The  National  Sports  of  Gfeat  Britain.     With 
Descriptions  and  50  Coloured  Plates  by  Henry 
Aiken.    45.  6dL  net 
TUfl  book  is  completely  different  from  the  large  folio  edldoa 

of  "  Natlooa]  Sports  *'  by  the  Mune  Artist,  and  none  of  tbe  plates 

■resiniilar. 


Plain      lUnatratioiis  of  the  Book  of  Job.     Invented  and 
Enmved  by  ^lliam  BUke.    $s,  6d,  net 
These  fiunom  illnttntioDS— 4Z  in  nnmber    wte  reprodooed  in 
sbotocravare.     zoo  copies  are  printed  on  lane  paper,  witk 
India  praoii  and  a  duphcaM  set  of  the  plates.    Price  15c.  net 

The  Gfave :  A  Poem.  By  Robert  Blair.  Illus- 
trated by  12  Etchings  executed  by  Louis  Schia- 
vonetti  from  the  Original  Inventions  of  William 
Blake.  With  an  Engraved  Title  Page  and  a 
Portrut  of  Blake  by  T.  Phillips,  ILA.    3s.  6d. 

net. 
The  illustrations  are  reprodnced  in  photogravure,   xoo  copies 
are  printed  on  Japanew  paper,  with  Indui  proofs  and  a  dupli- 
cate set  of  the  pbites,    Ftice  Z55.  net. 

V^ndsor  CasUe.  By  W.  Harrison  Ainsworth. 
With  22  Plates  and  87  Woodcuts  in  the  Text 
by  George  Cruikshank.    35.  6d,  net. 

The  Tower  of  London.  By  W.  Harriuson  Ains- 
worth. With  40  Plates  and  58  W9odcuts  in 
the  Text  by  George  Cruikshank.    3s.  6J.  net. 

Frank  Fairle^h.  By  F.  E.  Smedley.  With  30 
Plates  by  George  Cruikshank.    3^ .  64.  net. 

i 

Handy  Andy.  By  Samuel  Lover.  '  With  24 
lilustrations  by  the  Author.    31.  6<f.  net 

The  Compleat  Angrier.     By  Izaak  Walton  and 
Charles  Cotton.     With   14  Plates  and  77 
Woodcuts  in  the  Text.    35.  64*  net. 
This  volume  is  reproduced  from  the  beautiful  edition  of  John 

Major  of  1804. 

The  Fables  of  ^aop.  With  380  Woodcuts  by 
Thomas  Bewick.    3f.  6d.  net. 

The  Pickwick  Papers.     By  Charles  Dickens. 

With  the  43  Illustrations  by  Seymour  and  Phiz. 

the  two  Buss  Plates  and  the  33  Contemporary 

Onwhyn  Plates.    35. 6d.  net 
This  Is  a  particularly  faiteresting  volume,  coataininif,  aa  It 
does,  reproductions  of  very  rare  pUtes. 

th€r  Volutnes  will  be  announce   skoFtiy. 
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